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Spend  some  time 
with  a  Little  Witch  tonight 
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Strega  means  witch.  Strega  also  means  a  bewitching  golden 
liqueur  you  can  sip  and  savor  and  spend  some  time  with. 
Without  ever  tiring  of  its  magically  unique  taste.       .— ^  - 

A  taste,  legend  has  it,  created  centuries  ago 
in  Italy  by  the  beautiful  witches  of  Benevento. 

Enjoy  Strega  straight,  on-the-rocks,  or  mixed  . 
in  a  Little  Witch.  Truly,  a  haunting  brew.  I 


<> 


Imported  from  Italy,  Eighty  Proof,  by  Schenley  Imports  Co.,  NY,  NY  ©  1977 


If  this  wasn't  a 

black  &  white  ad, 

we  could  show  you 

what  Pained 
Interior  Designers 

can  do  with  color. 


We  have  assembled  a  talented  group  of  men  and 

women  to  work  with  you  on  your  decorating 

and  redecorating  plans.  One  room  or  many, 

traditional  or  modern,  they  will  share  their  creative 

ideas  with  you.  There  is  no  added  charge  for  this 

designer  service. 

For  information,  please  call  Mrs.  Scully  at 
426- 1 500,  extension  1 56. 


PAINE 

FURNITURE 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  CENTENNIAL  FUND 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  COMMEMORATIVE  GIFTS 

ENDOWED  ORCHESTRA  CHAIRS 

(BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS  ■  BOSTON  POPS  CONCERTS) 

SCHOLARSHIPS  TO  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

SYMPHONY  HALL  ROOMS  (TO  NAME  THE  CONDUCTOR'S  ROOM  ■  TO  NAME  THE 
SOLOIST  &  GUEST  CONDUCTOR'S  ROOM  ■  TO  NAME  THE  MUSICIANS'  LOUNGE) 

TANGLEWOOD  (TO  NAME  THE  MUSIC  SHED  ■  TO  NAME  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC 
CENTER  ■  TO  NAME  THE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL  ■  TO  ESTABLISH  A  FUND  FOR  THE 
FORMAL  GARDENS) 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  PLEASE  CONTACT  MR.  JOSEPH  HOBBS,  DIRECTOR  OF 
DEVELOPMENT,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS.  021 1 5    TEL:  (617)  266-1492. 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Eighth  Season  1978-1979 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 


Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  John  T.  Noonan  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 

General  Manager 


Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 


Peter  Gelb 

Director  of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  A.  Young 

Assistant  Director 
of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 

Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 
Advisor  for  the 
Music  Director 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of  Developmerit 

Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 

of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 

Controller 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

Michael  Steinberg 

Director  of  Publications 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.  Hill 

Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C  White 

Assistant  to  the 
Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 


Programs  copyright  ©  1978  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Dr.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Chairman 

Weston  P.  Figgins 

Vice  Chairman 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Louise  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly 

Robert  Kraft 

Benjamin  Lacy 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Manhard  II 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Vice  Chairman 

Charles  F.  Adams 

John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  Ayer 
David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 


Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Secretary 

Richard  P.  Morse 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

David  Pokross 

William  Poorvu 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

Gene  Shalit 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Roger  Woodworth 


The  best  of  the  bunch. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 


BEETHOVEN 

Yasuko  Hayashi,  soprano 
Patricia  Payne,  mezzo-soprano 
Neil  Roshenshein,  tenor 
Robert  Lloyd,  baritone 


General  admission 
subscriptions  at  the 
reduced  price  of  $24  are 
now  available.  To  order 
tickets  by  mail:  send  a 
check  made  payable 
to  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  mail  to:  Box  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston 
Mass.,  02115.  Ticket 
sales  subsidize  the 
musicians  pensions  fund. 
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SERIES  RECEPTIONS 


For  the  first  time,  every  subscriber  to  an  evening  concert  series  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  attend  a  post-concert  reception  to  meet  Mr.  Ozawa,  members  of 
the  orchestra,  and  guest  artists;  Chairmen,  Mrs.  Robert  Siegfried  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Pratley  look  forward  to  having  you  at  the  reception  after  the  first  concert  in  your 
series,  where  wine  and  cheese  will  be  served.  Your  attendance  is  important  to 
the  continuing  success  of  such  an  event,  and  we  look  forward  to  seeing  you  and 
getting  to  know  you  better. 


BSO  BUS 


Nine  Friends'  areas  will  offer  bus  service  again  to  the  Friday  afternoon 
concerts  on  a  regular  basis.  Perhaps  you  have  considered  signing  up  for  your 
area's  bus  and  have  never  quite  gotten  around  to  it.  We  hope  that,  having  fought 
your  way  out  of  the  city  on  Friday  afternoons  a  few  times,  you  will  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  ensure  your  seat  on  the  BSO  Special. 

Chairmen  of  the  various  buses  are  as  follows: 


Andover 

Concord 

Cape  Cod 

Dedham/Dover 

Newton/Wellesley 

New  Hampshire 
North  Shore 

South  Shore 
Swampscott/Marblehead 


Mrs.  Hart  C.  Leavitt 

Mrs.  Douglas  Sears 

Mrs.  Daniel  Bushnell 

Mrs.  John  Thayer 

Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Pilcher  and 

Mrs.  Worthing  L.  West 

Mrs.  George  Foote 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Russell  and  Mrs. 

Lyon  Weyburn 

Mrs.  Withrop  Coffin 

Mrs.  Frank  D'Elseaux 


They  are  ready  to  accomodate  you  to  the  capacity  of  their  bus. 

BELMONT  AREA  SPECIAL:  MUSIC  APPRECIATION  COURSE 

The  Belmont  area  has  been  offered  a  series  of  pre-Symphony  lectures  by  Miss 
Grace  McCreary,  a  well  known  authority  on  music. 

A  graduate  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  Miss  McCreary  also  holds  degrees  from 
Radcliffe  and  the  New  England  Conservatory.  She  also  taught  for  many  years  at 
the  Tenacre  School  and  has  been  active  in  numerous  musical  activities  in  the 
Boston  area.  Miss  McCreary  is  generously  giving  her  services  to  benefit  the 
Boston  Symphony,  and  will  hold  the  lectures,  which  will  be  supplemented  by 
the  use  of  both  piano  and  recordings,  in  her  home. 

Mrs.  L.  Hathaway  Amsbury  is  chairman  of  the  series.  Tickets  for  each  lecture 
are  available  for  $4,  and  space  will  be  limited  to  25.  The  remaining  lectures  will 
be  held  from  10  until  11:30  a.m.  on  11  October,  1  November,  and  29  November. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
the  fall  of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth 
conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its 
founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Shenyang,  China  in 
1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He 
attended  Toho  School  of  Music  in 
Tokyo  and  graduated  with  first  prizes 
in  composition  and  conducting. 
Shortly  after  his  graduation,  he  won 
first  prize  at  the  International  Com- 
petition of  Conducting  at  Besancon, 
France,  and  was  invited  by  Charles 
Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying  at  Tanglewood. 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music 
Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later 
to  study  and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra,  titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San  Fran- 
cisco position  although  he  remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77  season. 
Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  is  a  regular  and  favorite 
guest  conductor  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  each  year.  He  has  conducted  at  Covent  Garden,  and  returns  to 
Japan  annually  to  conduct  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  other  orchestras. 
The  newest  items  on  his  large  and  growing  discography  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  are  Bartok's  Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite  and  Music  for  Strings,  Percus- 
sion, and  Celeste,  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5,  the  Brahms  First  Symphony, 
and  Rimsky-Korsakov's  Sheherazade  (all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon),  and  Roger 
Session's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'diNew  World  Records). 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


1978/79 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

*  Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Siegel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Emanuel  Boder 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Phillip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

WillRhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
JohnBarwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  Hadcock  E  flat  clarinet 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 

David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


Accompanist  to 

Leonard  Bernstein  •  Arthur  Fiedler 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Seiji  Ozawa  •  Andre  Previn 

Gunther  Schuller   •  YehudiWyner 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Sei j  i  Oza wa,  M  us  ic  D  irec  tor 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 

Thursday,  28  September  at  8 
Friday,  29  September  at  2 
Saturday,  30  September  at  8 
Tuesday,  3  October  at  8 

SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
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J.  C.  BACH  Symphony  in  E  for  double  orchestra,  Opus  18,  no.  5 

Allegro  moderato 
Andante 
Tempo  di  Minuetto 


CARTER 


A  Symphony  of  Three  Orchestras 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B  flat,  Opus  83 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  appassionato 
Andante 
Allegretto  grazioso 

PETER  SERKIN 


Thursday's,  Saturday's,  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:55,  and  Friday's  about  3:55. 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for  Deutsche 

Grammophon. 

Baldwin  piano 

Peter  Serkin  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given 

in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters 

Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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John  Christian  Bach 

Symphony  in  E  for  double  orchestra,  Opus  18,  no.  5 


John  Christian  Bach  was  born—Johann 
Christian  Bach— in  Leipzig  on  5  Septem- 
ber 1735  and  died  in  London  on  1  Janu- 
ary 1782.  The  Symphony  in  E  is  one  of  a 
set  of  six  written  between  1 774  and  1 777, 
and  published  about  1781.  Orchestra  I 
consists  of  two  oboes,  bassoon,  two  horns, 
and  strings,  while  Orchestra  II  has  two 
flutes  with  strings.  Clarinets  are  men- 
tioned on  the  title  page,  but  no  separate 
parts  exist:  presumably  they  played  with 
the  oboes.  It  is  likely  that  Bach  would 
have  used  one  or  two  harpsichords  or 
fortepianos  to  fill  out  the  harmony.  These 
performances  are  the  first  by  the  Boston 
Symphony. 

Johann  Christian  was  the  eleventh  child  and  youngest  son  of  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach  and  his  second  wife,  Anna  Magdalena  Wiilcken:  two  sisters,  Johanna 
Caroline  and  Regine  Susanna,  followed  him  in  the  nursery.  Johann  Sebastian, 
left  fatherless  a  month  before  his  tenth  birthday,  had  been  put  in  the  spiritual, 
intellectual,  and  material  care  of  his  oldest  brother,  Johann  Christoph.  Now  it 
was  the  turn  of  the  fourteen- year-old  Johann  Christian  to  be  taken  in  by  his  step- 
brother Carl  Philipp  Emanuel.  (Wilhelm  Friedemann,  the  eldest  of  the  Bach  sons, 
was  still  a  bachelor  and  not  equal  to  the  responsibility  of  taking  care  of  the  boy, 
though  it  was  he  who  accompanied  Johann  Christian  on  the  journey  from 
Leipzig  to  Philipp  Emanuel's  home  in  Berlin.)  A  firm  musical  foundation  had 
been  laid— Johann  Christian  had  begun  his  studies  at  home  with  the  Clavier- 
buchlein  his  father  had  written  out  for  Friedemann  a  quarter  of  a  century 
earlier— and  under  Philipp  Emanuel's  tutelage  he  quickly  turned  into  an  accom- 
plished composer  and  keyboard  artist.  But  where  Sebastian's  and  Maria  Bar- 
bara's sons  Friedemann  and  Philipp  Emanuel  inclined  toward  a  highly  charged 
and  even  fantastical  style,  Anna  Magdalena's  sons  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich 
and  Johann  Christian  tended  toward  a  smooth,  elegant,  galant  manner.  John 
Christian,  furthermore,  was  the  only  one  of  the  Bachs  to  become  an  opera  com- 
poser.* In  1756  he  journeyed  to  Italy  and  a  year  later  was  studying  with  the 
renowned  Padre  Giambattista  Martini,  the  most  learned  pedagogue  of  his  time, 
whose  pupils  included  Gluck,  Mozart,  and  Gretry. 

"Paris  is  worth  a  mass,"  Henry  IV  of  France  is  said  to  have  declared  when  he 
became  a  Catholic  in  1593  in  order  to  be  acceptable  as  King.  In  that  spirit  the 
adaptable  and  Lutheran  Johann  Christian  became  Catholic  Giovanni  Cristiano 
and  assumed  the  position  of  organist  in  the  Milan  Cathedral.  It  was  800  lire  a 
year  and  little  work,  he  reported  to  Padre  Martini.  Meanwhile  he  continued  to 


*Sebastian  enjoyed  opera— he  and  Friedemann  sometimes  went  to  Dresden  to  see  the  new 
productions  of  Hasse— and  it  is  possible  to  imagine  that  if  he  had  lived  in  an  opera  town  he 
would  have  written  for  the  theater,  gladly,  and  with  success. 
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a  country  home 
for  all  seasons 


Hawthorne  Village  is  a  unique  condominium  con- 
cept, designed  to  give  you  a  place  in  the  country  to 
be  enjoyed  all  year  round. 

In  the  heart  of  Ski-93,  yet  located  directly  on  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  unspoiled  clear  lakes  in  the 
region,  Hawthorne  Village  is  just  over  two  hours 
from  Boston. 

Hawthorne  Village  is  your  country  home  where 
the  living  is  relaxed,  friendly,  and  paced  to  the 
natural  clock  of  the  changing  seasons.  One  place 
where  you  enjoy  the  best  of  New  England's  country. 


•  clay  tennis  court 

•  miles  of  hiking  trails 


•  private  beach,  dock 

•  priced  from  $44,900 


Hawthorne  Village 
at  Stinson  Lake,  N.H. 

CALL  FOR  FREE  INSPECTION  WEEKEND! 
617-592-8100  603-786-2321 


When 
your  evening's 
at  steak.., 


/*«Jr  DRINKING         ▼     g\ 
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compose  and  play  for  Count  Litta,  the  patron  who  had  underwritten  his  studies, 
and  began  to  have  operas  performed  in  Turin  and  Naples.  His  reputation  spread. 
Soon  he  heard  that  Queen  Charlotte-Sophia  of  England,  the  young  wife  of 
George  III,  was  looking  for  a  German-speaking  music  master.  Having  impressed 
with  an  ode  Thanks  be  to  God,  he  won  the  position  and  moved  to  London  in  the 
summer  of  1761,  to  remain  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life  as  John  Christian  (some- 
times Jean  Cretien)  Bach.  The  Saxon  Master  of  Music,  as  posters  often  proclaimed 
him,  soon  became  involved  in  the  operatic  life  of  the  capital  and  in  1764  started  a 
significant  series  of  concerts  with  Karl  Friedrich  Abel,  the  last  virtuoso  on  the 
viola  da  gamba  before  our  own  time.*  In  1774,  they  built  the  Hanover  Square 
Concert  Rooms  where  Haydn,  in  the  nineties,  gave  his  famous  London  concerts. 
(On  one  of  his  London  visits,  Haydn  heard  John  Christian's  former  pupil 
Charlotte-Sophia  and  said  that  she  played  not  badly— for  a  queen.)  Bach  enjoyed 
success  on  the  continent  as  well,  especially  at  Mannheim,  then  at  the  height  of  its 
importance  as  a  music  center,  and  also  in  Paris,  but  by  1780  his  vogue  had 
diminished.  When  he  died  on  New  Year's  day  of  1782,  he  was  in  pitifully 
reduced  circumstances:  the  Queen  paid  for  his  funeral  and  granted  his  widow  a 
pension  as  well  as  providing  her  with  the  means  to  return  to  her  native  Milan. 

One  who  mourned  "the  London  Bach"  with  an  especial  sense  of  loss,  indebt- 
edness, and  personal  affection  was  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart.  He  had  visited 
London  as  an  eight-year-old  in  the  spring  of  1764,  played  for  George  III,  accom- 
panied Queen  Charlotte,  and  given  public  concerts.  But  no  musical  experience 
delighted  him  more  than  his  meetings  with  Bach,  the  master  taking  the  boy  on 
his  lap  while  they  improvised  at  the  harpsichord,  sometimes  taking  alternate 
measures,  or  perhaps  with  Mozart  completing  a  fugue  begun  by  Bach.  Beyond 
that,  though,  Mozart's  musical  language  was  formed  by  what  he  learned  from 
Bach,  so  persuasive  a  model  of  elegance,  sweetness,  and  accomplished  vocal 
style.  To  that  base,  Mozart  would  eventually  add  those  sensuous,  emotional,  and 
intellectual  qualities  that  make  him  Mozart  and  that  set  his  compositions  apart 
from  those  of  his  contemporaries;  also  the  encounter  in  1782  with  the  music  of 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach  further  and  crucially  enlarged  the  range  of  what  he  could 
say,  but  Johann  Christian  was  the  foundation  for  him,  as  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel 
was  for  Haydn  and  Beethoven. 

The  London  publisher  William  Forster  issued  around  1781  "six  Grand  Over- 
tures, three  for  Single  &  three  for  a  Double  Orchestre,  for  Violins,  Hautboys, 
Flutes,  Clarinetts,  Horns,  Tenor  and  Bass,  composed  by  John  Christian  Bach, 
Musical  Master  to  Her  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family."  He  assigned  them  the 
opus  number  18.*  Composing  for  multiple  orchestras  fascinates  composers,  and 
immediately  after  this  work  of  Bach's  we  shall  hear  a  remarkable  recent  essay  in 
the  genre.  Bach  responds  to  the  challenge  with  delightfully  adroit  wit,  readiness, 
and  variety,  as  the  two  groups  complement,  imitate,  or  with  exquisite  courtesy 
contradict  one  another.  The  first  movement,  at  once  gracious  and  energetic,  lacks 


*It  was  the  second  generation  of  Bach-Abel  collaborations;  for  Karl  Friedrich  Abel's  father, 
Christian  Ferdinand,  had  been  a  gambist  and  cellist  under  Sebastian  Bach  at  Kothen. 


*  Confusingly,  at  about  the  same  time  the  Amsterdam  publisher  Schmitt  also  published  a 
pair  of  John  Christian's  symphonies  as  Opus  18.  One  of  the  Schmitt  symphonies,  further- 
more, is  the  same  as  Forster's  Opus  18,  no.  4. 
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a  tempo  mark:  "allegro  moderato"  has  been  supplied  by  Fritz  Stein,  who  pre- 
pared the  first  modern  edition  of  this  work.  The  Andante  is  delicious  in  color, 
with  Bach  particularly  enjoying  the  contrast  of  a  muted  orchestra  and  an 
unmuted  one,  or  the  plucked  strings  of  one  as  against  the  bowed  ones  of  the 
other.  Occasionally  at  this  time  one  finds  a  minuet- finale— there  are  examples 
also  in  the  piano  sonatas  of  Haydn  and  Mozart— and  that  is  what  Bach  offers 
here,  a  gently  and  leisurely  piece  with  a  contrasting  trio  in  minor. 

—Michael  Steinberg 


at  the 
Parker  House 


Luncheon,  Dinner 
Sunday  Brunch 


Complimentary  Valet  Dinner  Parking. 
Tremont  and  School  Streets  /  Boston  /  Reservations:  227-8600 
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As  times  have  changed,  we  have 
changed  too . . .  both  in  the  ways  we 
manage  money,  and  in  the  kinds  of 
services  we  offer  our  customers. 

New  England  Merchants  Bank 
has  a  Trust  Division  staff  of  over 
400  trained  men  and  women.  As 
managers  or  custodians  of  over  $10 
billion  in  assets,  they  offer  our 
clients  experience,  imagination 
and  flexibility. 

For  information  on  how  we've 
helped  other  people  in  situations 
like  yours,  or  for  a  fresh  look  at  your 
own  investment  options,  write  or  call 
any  of  our  trust  or  banking  officers, 
at  New  England  Merchants  Bank, 
28  State  Street,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02109,  (617)  742-4000. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 


TRUST 


"Know  what's  happening,  Jamie?  My  daughters  going  to  be  an  engineer. 
My  secretary's  going  to  be  a  father.  And  now  my 
trust  officer's  going  to  be  Matron  of  Honor  at  my  neighbor's  wedding'.'  Member  FDIC 
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A  special  salute  to 

Elliott  Carter 

in  his  70th  Birthday  year 
December  11, 1978 


"Carter  is  probably  the 
most  widely  acclaimed 
American  composer  now 
active;  and  this  book, 
which  brings  together 
virtually  all  of  his  articles 
and  reviews  published 
through  1976,  represents 
an  invaluable  source  of 
material  for  those  inter- 
ested in  the  current  state 
of  music  in  this  country 
and  its  development  over 
the  past  forty  years. " 
— Robert  P.  Morgan, 
The  Nation 

"No  article  of  twice  this 
length  could  possibly  do 
justice  to  the  wealth  of 
musical  knowledge  and 
insight  this  book  con- 
tains. ...  It  stands  as  an 
enormously  useful  book 
on  an  era  of  American 
music  dominated  to  a 
great  extent  by  its 
author.  The  year  of 
Carter's  70th  birthday 
could  hardly  hope  for  a 
more  appropriate 
offering." 

— Andrew  Clements, 
Music  and  Musicians 


INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

Tenth  and  Morton  Streets   Bloomington   Indiana  47401 
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Elliott  Carter 

A  Symphony  of  Three  Orchestras 


Elliott  Cook  Carter  Jr.  was  born  on  11 
December  1908  in  New  York  City  and 
now  lives  there  and  in  Waccabuc,  New 
York.  The  Symphony  of  Three 
Orchestras  was  commissioned  by  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  under  a  grant  to 
six  orchestras— the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic, the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  — by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a 
Federal  Agency,  in  celebration  of  the 
United  States  Bicentennial.  Renga  with 
Apartment  House  1776  by  John  Cage, 
performed  here  at  the  opening  of  the 
1976-77  season;  Jacob  Druckman's 
Chiaroscuro,  Leslie  Bassett's  Echoes  from  an  Invisible  World,  and  David  Del  Tre- 
dici's  Final  Alice,  all  performed  here  last  season;  and  Morton  Subotnick's  Before  the 
Butterfly,  to  be  played  here  at  concerts  on  26,  27,  28,  and  31  October,  are  the  other  works 
in  the  group.  Carter  completed  his  Symphony  of  Three  Orchestras  on  31  December 
1976,  and  it  was  played  for  the  first  time  on  17  February  1977  by  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic under  Pierre  Boulez,  the  performers  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 

The  score,  which  is  marked  "4th  edition,  February  23,  1977, "  calls  for  three  separate 
orchestras  placed  side  by  side  I-II-III  or  III-H-I.  Orchestra  I  consists  of  three  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings;  orchestra  II  calls  for  clarinets  in  E 
flat  and  B  flat,  bass  clarinet,  piano,  strings  (but  no  violas),  and  percussion  (two  players) 
with  vibraphone,  chimes,  xylophone,  marimba,  long  drum  with  snares,  and  low  tom-tom; 
orchestra  III  has  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  bassoons  and 
contrabassoon,  two  horns,  strings  (but  no  cellos),  and  percussion  (one  player)  including 
anvil,  high  and  low  bell-tree,  two  suspended  cymbals,  high  and  low  snare  drums,  small 
triangle,  tambourine,  and  small  and  large  tam-tams. 

Carter  "took"  piano  as  a  boy  in  New  York,  hating  Chopin,  scales,  and  the  rest 
of  it,  and  not  until  high  school  did  he  really  make  contact  with  music.  The  music 
teacher  at  the  Horace  Mann  School  was  Clifton  Furness.  His  classes  dealt  with 
the  three  B's,  but  after  hours  and  on  weekends,  Furness  took  his  bright, 
Beethoven- hating  student  to  concerts  of  modern  music  and  also  to  meet  his 
friend,  Charles  Ives.  Carter  sometimes  went  as  Ives's  guest  to  the  Saturday  after- 
noon Boston  Symphony  concerts  at  Carnegie  Hall,  was  immensely  excited  by 
Stravinsky's  Rite  of  Spring,  practised  Scriabin  on  the  piano,  heard  Stokowski  con- 
duct Varese,  and  attended  the  Sunday  afternoon  sessions  in  the  14th-Street  loft 
of  Katherine  Ruth  Heyman,  mystic,  theosophist,  and  pianist  who  played 
Scriabin,  Schoenberg,  Ives,  and  Griffes.  He  heard  Arabic,  Indian,  and  Balinese 
music,  went  to  the  Chinese  opera,  looked  at  modern  painting,  saw  the  films  of 
Eisenstein  and  Pudovkin,  heard  Mayakovsky  recite,  and  went  many  times  to  see 
the  Moscow  Art  Theater's  Carmencita  and  the  Soldier.  With  his  father,  a  well-to-do 
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lace  importer,  he  traveled  to  Europe  several  times,  and  there  he  bought  scores 
and  sheet  music  — particularly  the  works  of  Schoenberg,  Berg,  and  Weber n, 
because  Paul  Rosenfeld,  a  critic  he  admired,  said  they  were  important— and  also 
books  of  theory  and  analysis.  When  it  came  time  to  go  to  college,  he  chose  Har- 
vard "because  of  its  proximity  to  the  Boston  Symphony  and  to  all  the  advanced 
musical  activity  that  was  then  going  on  under  Koussevitzky." 

Carter's  account  in  Flawed  Words  and  Stubborn  Sounds,  a  book  of  conversations 
with  Allen  Edwards,  continues:  "When  I  got  there,  though,  I  began  to  have 
annoying  experiences  of  enrolling  in  music  courses  only  to  discover  that  the  pro- 
fessors involved  couldn't  stand  one  single  thing  about  contemporary  music  and 
considered  Koussevitzky's  modernist  activity  at  the  Boston  Symphony  an  out- 
right scandal.  Indeed,  I  found  that  no  one  could  understand  why  I  wrote  what  I 
did  when  I  tried  doing  harmony  exercises,  just  as  I  couldn't  understand  why  I 
should  write  harmony  exercises  at  all.  In  fact,  I  used  to  discuss  with  the  late  Dr. 
Davison  (then  a  teacher  of  choral  composition  and  director  of  the  Harvard  Glee 
Club)  why  one  should  write  choral  music  that  sounded  like  Mendelssohn  and 
Brahms  when  I  disliked  (at  the  time)  the  way  this  sounded.  He  never  gave  me  an 
answer  that  convinced  me  then.  Now  I  can  understand  why  it  might  have  been 
worthwhile,  but  at  the  time  I  felt  there  should  be  a  way  of  teaching  that  would 
help  a  composer  write  the  kind  of  music  he  really  wanted  to  write.  It's  very 
much  harder  for  me  now,  as  a  sometime  teacher,  to  be  sure  what  sort  of 
pedagogy  would  accomplish  this.  Certainly  I  would  have  been  glad  if  somebody 
at  Harvard  had  explained  to  me  what  went  on  in  the  music  of  Stravinsky,  Bar- 
tok,  and  Schoenberg,  and  had  tried  somehow  to  develop  in  me  the  sense  of  har- 
mony and  counterpoint  that  these  composers  had,  without  going  through  all  that 
traditional  stuff,  which  I  didn't  like.  But  this  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  finally 
I  got  very  angry  and  decided  not  to  study  music  as  an  undergraduate  ...  In  the 
end,  however,  I  took  my  M.  A.  in  music  at  Harvard,  studying  with  Hoist,  who 
suddenly  appeared  as  an  exchange  professor.  Up  to  that  time,  from  1926  to  1931, 
the  only  person  on  the  faculty  really  interested  in  modern  music  was  Walter 
Piston,  who  was  very  sympathetic,  having  just  come  back  in  1928  from  studying 
with  Nadia  Boulanger." 

But  there  was  Koussevitzky;  there  was  the  experience  of  singing— "as  a  hoarse 
tenor"— Bach  in  a  cantata  club  and  Stravinsky's  new  Oedipus  Rex  in  the  Glee 
Club  with  the  Boston  Symphony;  the  Boston  Pops  concerts,  then  under  the 
direction  of  that  remarkable  Italian  composer,  conductor,  and  pianist,  Alfredo 
Casella  (and  a  public  failure  for  exactly  the  reasons  that  made  them  appealing  to 
the  young  Carter);  the  visits  to  the  Cambridge  house  of  the  composer,  Henry  F. 
Gilbert,  an  original  and  undeservedly  forgotten  figure;  the  Chicago  Opera  com- 
ing to  town  with  Mary  Garden  in  Pelleas  et  Melisande;  the  books  and  lectures  of 
Alfred  North  Whitehead;  reading  William  Carlos  Williams,  Marianne  Moore, 
T.S.  Eliot,  e.e.  cummings,  Joyce,  D.H.  Lawrence,  Gertrude  Stein  (the  Harvard 
English  department  stopped  at  Tennyson);  talk  with  his  own  contemporaries 
like  James  Agee,  Harry  Levin,  and  Lincoln  Kirstein. 

After  Harvard,  and  in  emulation  of  Walter  Piston  and  Aaron  Copland,  Carter 
decided  to  go  to  Paris  to  study  with  Nadia  Boulanger.  From  her,  at  last,  he 
received  the  technical  and  analytical  grounding  for  which  he  had  hungered.  The 
move  to  Paris  was  one  he  undertook  virtually  without  support  from  home: 
Carter's  father  was  appalled  by  and  implacably  opposed  to  the  frivolity  of  a 
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career  as  a  composer,  and  neither  parent  ever  came  to  take  any  interest  in 
Carter's  work  or  to  gather  any  sense  of  its  value.  When  Carter  returned  to 
America  as  a  composer  with  a  solid  command  of  craft,  he  wrote  informed,  per- 
ceptive criticism  for  Modern  Music  and  other  periodicals;  served  as  music 
director  for  Ballet  Caravan,  the  first  of  several  companies  his  old  Harvard  friend, 
Lincoln  Kirstein,  started  with  Filene  money  for  George  Balanchine;  and  joined 
the  faculty  of  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  where,  within  the  scope  of  the  Great 
Books  program,  he  taught  mathematics  and  Greek  as  well  as  music. 

In  1942,  he  took  time  off  for  the  first  time  for  composition  exclusively,  and  the 
Symphony  No.  1  (conducted  at  these  concerts  by  Sarah  Caldwell  in  January  1977) 
was  the  harvest  of  that  year.  Widespread  recognition  came,  ironically,  with  the 
first  performances  of  a  work  he  had  written  only  to  please  himself  and  that  was 
uncompromising  in  its  demands  on  players  and  listeners  — the  String  Quartet 
No.  1  (1951).  At  least  two  pieces  that  precede  the  Quartet  have  by  now  become 
items  of  standard  repertory— the  Woodwind  Quintet  and  the  Sonata  for  cello 
and  piano  (both  1948)— and  in  the  last  three  decades,  Carter  has  composed, 
among  other  works,  two  more  quartets  (each  of  which  was  awarded  a  Pulitzer 
Prize);  a  Sonata  for  flute,  oboe,  cello,  and  harpsichord;  Variations  for  Orchestra;  a 
Double  Concerto  for  harpsichord  and  piano  with  two  orchestras;  a  Piano  Con- 
certo and  a  Concerto  for  Orchestra;  a  Brass  Quintet  and  a  Duo  for  violin  and 
piano;  and  A  Mirror  on  Which  to  Dwell,  a  song  cycle  on  poems  by  Elizabeth 
Bishop.  His  most  recent  composition,  just  completed,  Syringa,  sets  words  by  John 
Ashbery  and  Greek  texts  selected  by  Carter:  it  will  have  its  first  performance  in 
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New  York  on  10  December,  the  day  before  the  composer's  70th  birthday. 

The  element  of  style  that  has  developed  most  strikingly  in  Carter's  music  of 
the  last  thirty  years  is  that  of  conversation  among  "speakers"  of  sharply  profiled 
manner  and  tone  of  voice.  The  Cello  Sonata,  for  example,  begins  by  dramatizing 
the  contrast  between  the  rhapsodic,  never-on-the-beat  singing  of  the  cello  and 
the  metronomic,  detached  clicks  of  the  piano.  In  the  Quartet  No.  2,  each  instru- 
ment has  a  unique  repertory  of  intervals,  rhythmic  patterns,  and  expressive 
gestures.  In  the  Piano  Concerto,  a  "concertino"  of  seven  orchestral  instruments 
tries  to  mediate  between  the  hopelessly  non-contiguous  points  of  view  of  solo 
and  tutti.  The  movements  of  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra  are  intercut  rather  than 
presented  in  sequence,  with  one  section  of  the  orchestra  as  protagonist  for  each, 
a  concept  that  is  explored  further  in  the  Quartet  No.  3  and  in  the  Symphony  of 
Three  Orchestras.  Carter  has  not  written  for  the  stage  since  completing  his  ballet 
The  Minotaur  over  thirty  years  ago,  but  his  work  at  its  most  characteristic  is  musi- 
cal theater— or  theater  in  music.  His  compositions  have  often  been  nourished  by 
literary  associations,  and  from  sources  as  diverse  as  Lucretius,  Pope,  and  St.  John 
Perse.  For  a  more  particular  discussion  of  the  background  and  the  ambitions  of 
the  Symphony  of  Three  Orchestras,  we  offer  two  commentaries:  one  is  Carter's  own, 
written  for  the  program  book  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  used  here  by 
kind  permission  of  that  orchestra  and  of  Mr.  Carter,  the  other  is  the  review 
Andrew  Porter  wrote  after  the  first  performances,  reprinted  here  by  kind  per- 
mission of  Mr.  Porter  and  of  The  New  Yorker,  where  it  first  appeared  in  the  issue 
of  7  March  1977.  The  lines  from  Hart  Crane's  The  Bridge  are  reprinted  with  the 
permission  of  the  publisher,  Liveright  Publishing  Corporation,  New  York. 
Copyright  1933,  ©1958, 1970  by  Liveright  Publishing  Corporation. 
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More  music  for  your  money. 


The  Classical  Record  Center  in  the  Barnes  &  Noble  Bookstore 
is  one  of  the  few  record  stores  in  Boston  devoted  exclusively 
to  classical  music.  And  probably  the  only  one  to 
offer  the  full  line  of  every  budget  label  listed 
in  the  Schwann  catalogue. 

Barnes  &  Noble  also  features  the  com- 
plete Columbia  Masterworks  and 
Columbia  Odyssey  catalogues 
as  well  as  a  wide  selection  of  other 
leading  American  and  European 
labels,  all  at  discount  prices. 

So  come  to  Barnes  &  Noble,  where  you  always  get 
more  books  for  your  money.  And  more  music,  too. 


*W 


The  Classical  Record  Center 
at  the 

BARNES  &NOBLE 
BOOKSTORE 


395  Washington  St.  (Across  from  Filene's)  Open  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  9:30-7;  Thurs.,  Sat.  9:30-6. 
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Haiidd&Haydn 
at  Symphony  Hall 


October  20 

Haydn  ■  The  Creation 

November  16 

Haydn  ■  Lord  Nelson  Mass 

Handel  ■  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day 

December  8  &  10 

Handel  •  Messiah 

April  13 

Bach  ■  St.  Matthew  Passion 

CHARGE  BY  PHONE— CALL  266-3605  for  Mastercharge  and  Visa  charge  accounts. 

Name Address . 

City State/Zip Phone 


(no.)  Subscriptions  at  Q$47.50  D$33.50  Q$19  /Messiah  performance:  December  U8  Ql| 

Enclosed  is  $ Charge  to  LJ  Mastercharge  LJvisa.  Card  expiration  date 

Account  no Cardholder's  sig 


H&H 


HANDEL  &  HAYDN  SOCIETY 

Thomas  Dunn,  Artistic  Director  •  158  Newbury  Street  •  Boston  02116  •  266-3605 
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1978-79  Pre-Symphony  Suppers 


The  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  invites  you  to  join  members  of 
the  orchestra  at  a  series  of  Pre-Symphony  Suppers. 


Tues.  "B"       7  November 
9  January 
17  April  ' 

Tues.  "C"     31  October 

6  February 
24  April 

Thurs.  "10"  12  October 

7  December 

8  February 


Thurs.  "A"  26  October 
4  January 
19  April  " 

Thurs.  "B"    1  February 
15  March 
12  April 

A  la  Carte  Bar  —  5:30  p.m. 

Buffet  Supper  and  Talk  —  6:45  p.m. 

Tues.  "B"  and  Thurs.  "10"  at  6:00  p.m. 


A  NEW  MUSICAL  EXPERIENCE 

The  Mark  Levinson  Sound  System  provides  an 

incomparable  level  of  musical  reproduction,  which  must  be 

experienced  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

Goodwins  Inc.,  appointed  dealer  of  superb  sound 

equipment,  offers  the  utmost  in  personal  attention  and 

informed  guidance  in  the  selection  of  uniquely  satisfying 

music  systems. 

Agents  for:  Mark.  Levinson  Audio  Systems,  Studer,  Acoustical  Manufac- 
turing, Precedent  Audio,  Audiophile  Systems,  Pedersen  Research,  Verion 


Goodwin's  Inc. 
33  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  MA  02116 


By  Appointment 
Tel.  (617)266-0608 
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In  this  work  the  orchestra  is  divided  into  three  smaller  groups  as  in  the  multiple 
orchestra  works  of  Mozart.  The  first  orchestra  is  made  up  of  brass,  strings  and 
timpani;  the  second  of  clarinets,  piano,  vibraphone,  chimes,  marimba,  solo 
violins,  basses  and  a  group  of  'cellos'  the  third  of  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  horns, 
violins,  violas,  basses  and  non-pitched  percussion. 

The  opening  music,  which  starts  in  the  highest  registers  of  the  three  orchestras 
and  slowly  descends  as  the  trumpet  announces  one  of  the  themes  heard  at 
various  times  in  Orchestra  I  and  ends  in  a  series  of  rapidly  plunging  passages, 
was  suggested  by  the  beginning  of  Hart  Crane's  The  Bridge,  which  describes  New 
York  harbor  and  the  Brooklyn  Bridge: 

How  many  dawns,  chill  from  his  rippling  rest 
The  seagull's  wings  shall  dip  and  pivot  him, 
Shedding  white  rings  of  tumult,  building  high 
Over  the  chained  bay  waters  Liberty  — 

Then,  with  inviolate  curve,  forsake  our  eyes 
As  apparitional  as  sails  that  cross 
Some  page  of  figures  to  be  filed  away; 
—Till  elevators  drop  us  from  our  day  .  .  . 

The  opening  descent  immediately  leads  to  a  giocoso  theme  played  by  bassoons, 
the  central  idea  of  the  first  movement  of  Orchestra  III,  that  begins  the  main  sec- 
tion of  the  score.  From  here  to  the  coda,  twelve  differently  characterized  move- 
ments, each  with  its  own  related  themes,  are  heard,  four  played  by  each  orches- 
tra. The  four  movements  of  each  orchestra,  while  differing  in  expression  and 
speed,  are  related  by  spatial  location  and  instrumental  color  and  also  by  charac- 
teristic harmonies  and  rhythms.  Each  of  the  twelve  movements  is  introduced 
while  another  movement  of  another  orchestra  is  being  played,  briefly  surfaces  to 
be  heard  alone  and  then  becomes  the  background  for  another  entrance  of  another 
movement.  Thus  there  is  a  continual  overlapping  and  changing  flow  of  music. 
The  listener  is  not  meant,  on  first  hearing,  to  identify  the  details  of  this  con- 
tinually shifting  web  of  sound  any  more  than  he  is  to  identify  the  modulations  in 
Tristan  and  Isolde,  but  rather  to  hear  and  grasp  the  character  of  this  kaleidoscope 
of  musical  themes  as  they  are  presented  in  varying  contexts. 

The  main  section  is  brought  to  a  stop  by  a  series  of  repeated  short,  loud  chords 
for  the  full  orchestra  that  shatter  the  previous  flow.  The  score  ends  in  a  coda  that 
recalls  fragments  of  the  previous  music,  alternating  repetitive  passages  and 
expressive  bursts  and  finally  sinks  to  the  lowest  registers  of  the  three  orchestras 
as  the  beginning  is  remembered. 

Although  not  in  any  sense  an  attempt  to  express  the  poem  of  Hart  Crane  in 
music,  many  of  the  musical  ideas  were  suggested  by  it  and  by  others  of  his 
works. 

—Elliott  Carter 
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Great  Bridge,  Our  Myth 

Much  American  imagery  is  drawn  together  in  Elliott  Carter's  latest  composition, 
A  Symphony  of  Three  Orchestras,  dedicated  to  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  its 
music  director,  Pierre  Boulez,  and  first  performed  by  them  last  month.  The  open- 
ing can  be  heard  as  an  evocation  in  picturesque  sound  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
High  on  the  violins,  as  one  thin,  shining,  open-textured  chord  is  laid  upon 
another,  in  shifting  aeolian  strains,  it  seems  as  if  the  cradle  of  wires  overhead 
may  be  sounding:  "Sibylline  voices  flicker,  waveringly  stream/ As  though  a  god 
were  issue  of  the  strings."  The  violins  span  the  stage  from  side  to  side.  Between 
them,  three  piccolos  then  break  in  with  keen,  bright  bird  cries,  given  added 
sharpness  by  small,  high  hammer  beats  from  piano  and  xylophone;  clarinets  and 
oboes  swell  the  shrill  chorus  to  a  brief  tumult.  In  a  program  note,  the  composer 
quotes  the  beginning  of  Hart  Crane's  The  Bridge: 

How  many  dawns,  chill  from  his  rippling  rest 
The  seagull's  wings  shall  dip  and  pivot  him, 
Shedding  white  rings  of  tumult,  building  high 
Over  the  chained  bay  waters  Liberty 

And  then  a  single  trumpet  wings  out  in  long  solo  flight.  Wheeling  through  the 
faint,  ethereal  violin  chords,  it  mounts,  hovers,  circles  down,  soars  again,  swiftly 
plummets,  stays  for  a  moment  poised  low,  traces  a  final,  sudden  ascent  and  fall 
before  coming  to  rest.  A  series  of  emphatic  descending  figures  from  each  orches- 
tra in  turn  ends  the  introduction  (in  the  Crane  opening,  "elevators  drop  us  from 
our  day"),  and  the  symphonic  argument  begins  in  earnest  with  a  huge  span  of 
sixths  softly  sustained  by  the  strings  of  one  orchestra  and  giocoso  chattering  from 
two  bassoons  of  another. 


Jissociated 

JVlusic  Tuhlishers 

Salutes 

ELLIOTT  CARTER 

in  his  70th  Birthday  Year 
December  11,  1978 


"Internationally,  Elliott  Carter  .  .  .  is  now  America's  most  famous 
living  composer."  Andrew  Porter,  The  New  Yorker 

A  brochure  is  available  from  the  Performance  Dept. 
G.  Schirmer/AMP,  866  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10022 
Sole  rental  agent  for  Canada:  Gordon  V.  Thompson,  Toronto 
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The  piece  lasts  fifteen  minutes.  Orchestra  I,  on  the  left  of  the  platform,  consists 
of  brasses,  strings,  and  kettledrums.  Orchestra  III,  on  the  right  of  the  platform, 
consists  of  triple  woodwinds  (without  clarinets),  two  horns,  strings  (no  cellos), 
and  unpitched  percussion,  mainly  metallic.  Orchestra  II,  central,  is  a  smaller 
ensemble:  three  clarinets,  piano,  vibraphone,  xylophone,  marimba,  chimes,  long 
drum,  tomtom,  and  a  handful  of  strings.  The  violins  of  Orchestra  I  and  of 
Orchestra  III,  arranged  across  the  front  of  the  platform,  provide  a  sonic  balance 
like  that  of  the  first  and  second  violins  of  a  traditional  orchestra  traditionally 
seated;  the  differing  wind  and  percussion  complements  give  to  each  orchestra  its 
distinctive  timbre  and  character.  Orchestra  II  is  a  band  of  soloists,  a  concertante 
group  set  against  the  twin-ripieno  of  the  rest,  and  it  is  invited  to  phrase  with 
rubato. 

The  work  plays  without  break  but  is  not  exactly  a  "one-movement 
symphony."  Between  the  introduction  and  an  extended  coda  there  are  twelve 
brief  movements,  four  for  each  orchestra,  and  each  orchestra  plays  its  four  move- 
ments twice,  not  in  regular  order.  Each  movement  is  altered  when  it  returns. 
Each  is  based  on  a  different  three- note  chord.  Between  movements,  each  orches- 
tra falls  silent  for  a  few  measures,  and  the  silences  and  the  lapping  are  so 
arranged  that,  for  some  moments  at  least,  each  movement  can  be  heard  by  itself. 
But  most  of  the  time  two  or  three  movements  are  being  played  simultaneously. 
"The  listener,  of  couse,"  says  Carter,  "is  not  meant,  on  first  hearing,  to  identify 
the  details  of  this  continually  shifting  web  of  sound  .  .  .  but  rather  to  hear  and 
grasp  the  character  of  this  kaleidoscope  of  musical  themes  as  they  are  presented 
in  varying  contexts."  At  fourth  and  fifth  hearing,  much  of  the  detail  still 
remained  elusive.  The  movements  most  easily  recognized  are  those  of  clear  har- 
monic character:  the  piled-up  sixths  already  mentioned,  which  form  the  first 
movement  of  Orchestra  I;  the  pure,  open  fifths  of  Orchestra  II's  first  movement; 
the  6-4  major  and  6-3  minor  triads  (result  of  putting  a  major  third  above  a  perfect 
fourth,  or  vice  versa)  in  the  second  movement  of  Orchestra  III.  Each  of  the  twelve 
movements  proceeds  at  its  own  distinct  speed.  The  general  effect,  the  "character 
of  this  kaleidoscope,"  is  easy  to  enjoy.  One  kind  of  music  breaks  in  upon 
another,  comes  to  the  fore,  then  recedes  at  the  advance  of  yet  another  kind  of 
music.  Harmonic  colors,  instrumental  timbres,  varied  textures,  speeds,  and 
kinds  of  figuration  lap,  clash,  combine,  cohere,  then  part.  Perspectives  shift. 
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Foreground  becomes  middle  or  background.  Image  crowds  upon  image.  It  might 
have  been  chaos,  but  it  is  a  disciplined  dance  of  clearly  formed  ideas,  defined  in 
space  by  the  siting  of  the  three  orchestras  and  defined  in  time  by  the  composer's 
carefully  balanced  structure. 

The  structure  recalls  that  of  Carter's  Third  String  Quartet,  which  is  two  inde- 
pendent, patterned  duologues,  one  of  four  episodes  each  heard  thrice,  the  other 
of  six  episodes  each  heard  twice,  concurrent  but  not  synchronous,  and  so  dis- 
tributed that  at  some  point  each  of  the  four  episodes  encounters  and  overlaps 
with  each  of  the  six.  But  the  symphony  is  an  "easier"  work  for  the  listener  than 
the  quartet,  because  its  ideas  are  so  colorful.  Well  before  his  ear  has  learned  to 
spot  and  recognize  the  recurrent  movements,  he  will  have  learned  to  find  his 
way  through  the  piece  by  sonic  landmarks— besides  those  already  mentioned, 
two  rhapsodic  violin  solos;  a  peal  of  bells,  clanging  open  fifths;  a  poignant 
melody  from  the  bass  clarinet;  a  sudden,  insistent  reiteration  of  G  minor.  Carter, 
as  I  have  often  remarked,  is  a  "graphic"  composer.  To  find  words  to  describe  the 
music  of  his  Third  Quartet  and  his  Duo  for  violin  and  piano  I  turned  to  similes 
from  nature.  But  the  words  for  the  symphony  have  already  been  written  by  Hart 
Crane.  Since  student  days,  Carter  says,  he  has  dreamed  of  making  a  musical 
work  from  Crane's  The  Bridge,  and  he  calls  the  symphony  in  some  sense  a  sketch 
for  that  work.  Behind  the  jocund  two-bassoon  episode  lies  the  Rip  Van  Winkle 
section  of  the  poem.  The  pealing  bells  are  partly  a  response  to  Columbus's  prayer 
in  The  Bridge,  partly  an  image  from  a  later  poem:  "The  bells,  I  say,  the  bells  break 
down  their  tower;  /  And  swing  I  know  not  where,  Their  tongues  engrave  /  Mem- 
brane through  marrow,  my  long-scattered  score  /  Of  broken  intervals." 

Anyone  brought  up,  as  I  was,  in  the  English  choral  tradition  is  brought  up  with 
Walt  Whitman— set  to  music  by  Gustav  Hoist  (Carter's  teacher  at  Harvard), 
Delius,  and  Vaughan  Williams  — and  comes  to  America  prepared  for  long 
democratic  vistas,  primed  with  the  poetic  imagery  of  the  New  World,  and  ready 
for  Crane.  Long  before  I  read  The  Bridge,  I  had  walked  to  Brooklyn  along  that 
"path  amid  the  stars  crossed  by  the  seagull's  wing"  and  had  ridden  to  Brooklyn 
on  the  IRT  subway —  had  discovered  with  eyes  and  feet  and  feelings  two  of  the 
most  potent  symbols  in  this  city  of  romantic  symbols.  Some  of  them,  such  as 
Whitman's  ferry  to  Brooklyn,  have  gone.  Others,  once  visions,  have  become 
everyday  sights:  Whitman's  view  of  the  earth  as  a  "vast  Rondure  swimming  in 
space,"  which  I  sang  of  as  a  treble  and  have  now  seen  through  eyes  transported 
by  television's  magic  far  out  into  space;  Crane's  day  when  "The  soul  by  naphtha 
fledged  into  new  reaches,  /  Already  knows  the  closer  grasp  of  Mars."  The  new 
monuments  have  their  own  meanings.  Since  man  is  not  allowed  to  set  foot  on  the 
Verrazano-Narrows  Bridge,  it  stands  as  a  huge  symbol  of  his  slavery  to  the 
motorcar,  while  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  continues  to  be  celebrated.  Alan  Trachten- 
berg,  in  his  monograph  Brooklyn  Bridge:  Fact  and  Symbol,  took  the  tale  of  what  it 
has  inspired  up  to  1965.  Since  then,  Marianne  Moore  has  hymned  the  "Caged 
Circe  of  steel  and  stone"  (Elizabeth  Bishop  has  invited  Miss  Marianne  Moore 
over  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  come  flying  into  Manhattan,  "mounting  the  sky  with 
natural  heroism"),  and  now  Elliott  Carter  has  set  sounding  not  only  the  "arching 
strands  of  song,"  the  "humming  spars,"  but  Crane's  transcendent  vision  of  the 
bridge  extending  to  span  not  just  the  East  River  but  all  America  from  east  to  west. 
Far  below  the  river  runs  the  bridge's  dark  shadow,  the  subway— path  amid  the 
stars  and  swift  passage  tunneled  through  the  earth.  With  Columbus,  Cortes,  and 
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Introduce  Your  Children 
to  Some  New  Friends 
at  Symphony  Hall . . . 
Ludwig,  Wolfgang,  Igor 
&  Johann  Sebastian. 

The  Boston  Symphony  invites  you  to  attend 
Youth  Concerts  next  season  as  a  family  on  three 
Saturday  mornings  or  arrange  for  your  school  to 
attend  as  a  class  on  three  weekday  mornings. 

Saturdays  at  11:00  am: 

SERIES  A -October  28,  January  20,  March  10 
SERIES  B- November  4,  February  10,  March  17 
Fridays  at  10: 15  am:  November  3,  February  9, 

March  9 
Mondays  at  10:15  am:  October  30,  February  5, 

March  12 

The  Youth  Activities  Office  at  Symphony  Hall 
(266-1492)  will  assist  you  with  all  concert 
arrangements. 

Begin  a  lasting 
friendship  with  the 
Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Youth 
Concerts  Conductor, 
Harry  Ellis  Dickson 
and  all  the  great 
masters  of  music  at 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Youth  Concerts. 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 
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THE  BOSTON  HOME,  INC. 

Established  1881 —2049  Dorchester  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women  Who 

Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 

Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President John  H.  Gardiner— Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston,  Mass.  02108 


We  have  a  lot  of  friends.  We  think  a  person 
who  buys  a  Mercedes-Benz  automobile  is 
much  more  than  a  customer,  and  we  get 
very  close  with  them.  It's  the  sort  of  thing 
where  they  can  come  in  without  calling, 
flip  us  the  key,  ask  us  to  look  at  this  or 
that,  and  trust  us  to  have  it  taken  care  of  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  And  of  course  we  know 
all  about  each  other's  kids  and  grand- 
children. 


All  of  us  at  Cambridge  Imported  Cars  have 
been  involved  with  other  automobiles  — 
and  it  can  be  hectic.  But  when  you 
graduate  to  the  Mercedes-Benz,  you 
should  be  able  to  enjoy  a  few  of  the 
amenities. 


(X)CAMBRIDGE  IMPORTED  CARS,  INC. 

^y  259  McGrath  Highway.  666-4100. 
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Pizarro,  the  poet  voyages  west,  meets  Pocahontas,  dances  with  her,  merges  with 
the  land  and  with  the  great  flowing  river.  He  travels  now  with  the  gait  of  a 
dreamer,  lingering  on  the  bridge  itself  while  his  mind  voyages  out  in  the  clippers 
below  to  distant  shores;  then  rushes  swiftly  by  iron  road  across  this  huge  land; 
then  moves  with  the  Mississippi,  slow.  Finally,  he  rides  the  subway  home  to 
Brooklyn— and  Poe,  his  eyes  like  agate  lanterns,  is  companion  on  that  journey. 
Carter's  symphony  is  in  no  sense  a  musical  "transcription"  of  The  Bridge,  but 
its  different  kinds  of  movement  and  its  rich  superimposition  of  image  upon 
image  produce  something  of  the  effect  of  that  poem.  And,  because  it  compasses 
so  much  in  fifteen  minutes,  other  visions  are  recalled,  other  feelings  stirred, 
while  one  listens— sights  and  sensations  familiar  to  Carter's  contemporaries  but 
not  to  Crane's:  the  view  of  Manhattan  from  an  airplane  that  has  climbed  steeply 
from  LaGuardia,  when  the  huge,  populous  city  shrinks  to  a  small  island  in  the 
river  and  its  towers  become  play  blocks  heaped  by  a  child;  the  sense,  while  flying 
west,  that  one  is  actually  tracing  through  air  and  traversing  the  mythic  span  of 
Crane's  bridge.  Whitman  hymned  the  linked  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  as 
"Bridging  the  three  or  four  thousand  miles  of  land  travel,  /  Tying  the  Eastern  to 
the  Western  sea  .  .  .  (Ah  Genoese  thy  dream!  thy  dream!  /  Centuries  after  thou 
art  laid  in  thy  grave,  /  The  shore  thou  foundest  verifies  thy  dream),"  but  flight 
has  added  a  swifter  metaphor-made-concrete  to  his  vision.  New  York  might  be  a 
hard  city  to  live  in  were  it  not  for  the  poets,  painters,  and  musicians  who  teach 
us  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  dream  here.  Without  them,  a  subway  ride  might  be  no 
more  than  a  dirty,  noisy,  possibly  dangerous  way  of  getting  from  place  to  place  — 
instead  of  a  romantic  adventure,  symbolism  experienced  as  fact.  Without  them, 
we  might  not  see  Hector,  Orestes  and  the  Furies,  Faust,  Don  Quixote  as  through 
Manhattan's  streets  we  saunter  pondering.  Pale,  impassioned  Norma,  crazed 
Lucia,  John  of  Leiden  would  stay  locked  inside  the  Met,  and  the  vocalism  of  sun- 
bright  Italy  and  German  organ  majestic  not  sound  forth  in  the  bold  American 
day.  Crane  placed  a  sentence  from  Job  at  the  start  ot  The  Bridge— "From  going  to 
and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  from  walking  up  and  down  in  it"— but  it  is  not  only 
Satan  who  stalks  the  city  with  him  and  with  us.  Columbus,  Cortes,' and  Pizarro. 
Pocahontas,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  Poe  have  been  mentioned.  Walt  Whitman  is 
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ever  at  hand,  a  Virgil  to  Crane's  Dante.  Marlowe,  Blake,  Melville,  Isadora  Dun- 
can, and  Emily  Dickinson  appear,  and  Plato  prefaces  the  final  section  with  his 
"Music  is  then  the  knowledge  of  that  which  relates  to  love  in  harmony  and  sys- 
tem." That  Carter  should  have  found  The  Bridge  an  intractable  text  to  set  as  an 
oratorio  is  not  surprising:  Crane  struggled  for  lucid  utterance;  in  Waldo  Frank's 
words,  "his  attempt,  with  sound  materials,  to  achieve  poetic  form  was  ever  close 
to  chaos."  That  Carter  should  have  been  moved  by  the  ideas  and  imagery  of  the 
poem  to  compose  this  ordered  symphony  is  not  surprising,  either.  The  tech- 
niques of  time  flow  and  overlapping  discourse  pursued  in  his  earlier  works  pre- 
pared him  for  the  handling  of  so  rich  a  theme. 

We  can  praise  A  Symphony  of  Three  Orchestras  for  its  visionary  aspiration.  We 
can  praise  it  for  its  refined,  very  delicate,  and  subtle  workmanship.  (Even  the 
notation,  designed  to  catch  the  differing  tempi  within  a  single  set  of  bar  lines,  so 
that  one  conductor  can  keep  time  for  all  three  orchestras,  represents  a  triumph  of 
musico- mathematical  ingenuity.)  On  the  simplest  but  not  least  important  level, 
we  can  praise  the  expressive  quality  of  the  melodies  and  of  the  instrumental 
colors  (shimmering  touches  from  a  bell  tree,  warm  cello  cantilenas,  brass  notes 
climbing  one  upon  another  like  the  courses  of  some  cyclopean  wall— or  of  the 
"twin  monoliths"  that  carry  the  bridge).  The  symphony  is  of  all  Carter's  scores 
the  richest  in  sound.  But  not  aspiration,  or  good  construction,  or  vivid  orchestra- 
tion is  in  itself  enough  to  produce  a  composition  so  moving  and  memorable  as 
this.  All  three  combine.  In  a  series  of  performances,  Boulez  and  the  Philharmonic 
played  it  with  ever-increasing  mastery.  They  have  also  recorded  it,  for  release  by 
Columbia. 

—Andrew  Porter 

Reprinted  by  permission;  ©  1977  The  New  Yorker  Magazine,  Inc. 
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Johannes  Brahms 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B  flat,  Opus  83 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg 
on  7  May  1833  and  died  in  Vienna  on  3 
April  1897.  He  made  the  first  sketches  for 
this  work  in  the  late  spring  of  1878  and 
completed  the  score  at  Pressbaum,  near 
Vienna,  on  7  July  1881.  After  a  private 
tryout  of  the  concerto  with  Hans  von 
Bulow  and  the  Meiningen  Orchestra, 
Brahms  gave  the  first  performance  on  9 
November  1881  in  Budapest,  Alexander 
Erkel  conducting  the  orchestra  of  the 
National  Theater.  Rafael  Joseffy  intro- 
duced the  work  in  America  at  a  New 
York  Philharmonic  concert  on  13  Decem- 
.  7  ber  1882,  Theodore  Thomas  conducting. 

The  first  performances  in  Boston  were 
given  on  14  and  15  March  1884  at  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  with  B.J.  Lang  as  soloist  and  with  Georg  Henschel  conducting.  The 
work  has  also  been  played  with  the  Boston  Symphony  by  Carl  Baermann  (Wilhelm 
Gericke  conducting),  Rafael  Joseffy  (Emil  Paur,  Gericke),  AdeleAus  derHohe  (Gericke), 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch  (Karl  Muck,  Serge Koussevitzky),  Ruth  Deys  (Muck),  Harold 
Bauer  (Muck,  Pierre  Monteux),  Carl  Friedberg  (Muck),  Felix  Fox  (Monteux);  Moriz 
Rosenthal,  ArturSchnabel,  Josefa  Rosanska,  Beveridge  Webster,  andMyra  Hess  (all 
with  Koussevitzky);  Arthur  Rubinstein  (Koussevitzky,  Charles  Munch,  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas),  Frank  Glazer  (Koussevitzky),  Leonard  Shure  (Koussevitzky),  Nicole  Henriot 
(Munch),  Claudio  Arrau  (Munch),  Rudolf  Serkin  (Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf),  Eugene 
Istomin  (Munch),  Sviatoslav Richter  (Munch),  Leon  Fleisher  (Monteux);  Van  Cliburn, 
Grant  Johannesen,  Eugene  Indjic,  Abbey  Simon,  andGina  Bachauer  (all  with  Leinsdorf), 
Clifford  Curzon  (Henry  Lewis),  Andre  Watts  (Leinsdorf),  Vladimir  A  shkenazy 
(William  Steinberg),  Malcolm  Frager  (Thomas),  Misha  Dichter  (Thomas),  and  Hans 
Richter -Haaser  (Eugen  Jochum).  The  orchestra's  most  recent  performances  in  Boston 
were  Malcolm  Frager's  in  December  1973;  Hans  R  ichter-Haaser  played  the  work  at 
Tanglewood  in  July  1974.  The  orchestra  consists  of  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets, 
and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 
"...  and  a  second  one  will  sound  very  different/'  wrote  Brahms  to  Joseph 
Joachim,  rendering  a  report  on  the  disastrous  reception  in  Leipzig  of  his  First 
Piano  Concerto.  More  than  twenty  years  would  pass  before  there  was  "a  second 
one."  They  were  full  years.  Brahms  had  settled  in  Vienna  and  given  up  conduct- 
ing and  playing  the  piano  as  regular  activities  and  sources  of  livelihood.  Belly 
and  beard  date  from  those  years  ("clean-shaven  they  take  you  for  an  actor  or  a 
priest,"  he  said).  The  compositions  of  the  two  decades  include  the  variations  on 
themes  by  Handel,  Paganini,  and  Haydn;  the  string  quartets  and  piano  quartets 
(three  of  each),  as  well  as  both  string  sextets,  the  Piano  Quintet,  and  the  Horn 
Trio;  a  cello  sonata  and  one  for  violin;  the  first  two  symphonies  and  the  Violin 
Concerto;  and,  along  with  over  a  hundred  songs  and  shorter  choral  pieces,  a 
series  of  large-scale  vocal  works  including  the  German  Requiem,  the  Alto  Rhap- 
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Joseph  Silverstein,  violin 
Andrew  Wolf,  piano 

Johannes  Brahms  3  violin-piano  sonatas 
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sody,  the  Song  of  Destiny,  and  Nanie.  He  was  resigned  to  bachelorhood  and  to 
never  composing  an  opera.  He  had  even  come  to  terms  with  the  fact  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  there  had  been  a  giant  called  Beethoven  whose  thun- 
derous footsteps  made  life  terribly  difficult  for  later  composers.  To  the  young 
Brahms,  Beethoven  had  been  inspiration  and  model,  but  also  a  source  of  daunt- 
ing inhibition.  Fully  aware  of  what  he  was  doing  and  what  it  meant,  Brahms 
waited  until  his  forties  before  he  sent  into  the  world  any  string  quartets  or  a  first 
symphony,  both  being  genres  peculiarly  associated  with  Beethoven.  In  sum,  the 
Brahms  of  the  Second  Piano  Concerto  was  a  master,  confident  and  altogether 
mature.  For  the  University  of  Breslau  to  call  him  artis  musicae  severioris  in  Ger- 
mania  nunc  princeps  in  its  honorary  degree  citation  of  1879  was  to  take  a  firm  anti- 
Bayreuth  political  stand,  but  at  least  in  that  central  and  northern  European  musi- 
cal world  where  opera  was  thought  of  as  either  transalpine  triviality  or  as  the 
province  of  that  dangerous  vulgarian,  Dr.  Richard  Wagner,  the  stature  of 
Johannes  Brahms  was  clearly  perceived. 

In  April  1878,  Brahms  made  what  was  to  be  the  first  of  nine  journeys  to  Italy 
and  Sicily.  His  companion  was  another  bearded  and  overweight  North  German 
who  had  settled  in  Vienna,  Theodor  Billroth,  an  accomplished  and  knowledge- 
able amateur  musician,  and  by  profession  a  surgeon,  a  field  in  which  he  was  even 
more  unambiguously  princeps  than  Brahms  in  his.  Brahms  returned  elated  and 
full  of  energy.  His  chief  task  for  that  summer  was  to  complete  his  Violin  Con- 
certo for  Joseph  Joachim.  He  planned  to  include  a  scherzo,  but  dropped  the  idea 
at  Joachim's  suggestion.  He  had,  however,  made  sketches  for  such  a  movement 
after  his  return  from  the  South  and  he  retrieved  them  three  years  later  when 
they  became  the  basis  of  the  new  piano  concerto's  second  movement. 

The  year  1881  began  with  the  first  performances  of  the  Academic  Festival  and 
Tragic  overtures,  and  there  were  professional  trips  to  Holland  and  Hungary  as 
well  as  another  Italian  vacation.  In  memory  of  his  friend,  the  painter  Anselm 
Feuerbach,  he  made  a  setting  of  Schiller's  Nanie,  and  then  set  to  work  on  the 
sketches  that  had  been  accumulating  for  the  Piano  Concerto.  (By  this  time, 
Brahms  had  established  a  regular  pattern  for  his  year:  concentrated  composi- 
tional work  was  done  during  the  summers  in  various  Austrian  or  Swiss  villages 
and  small  towns,  each  visited  for  two  or  three  years  in  a  row  and  then  dropped, 
while  winters  were  the  season  of  sketches,  proof-reading,  and  concerts.)  On 
7  July,  he  reported  to  his  friend  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg,  perhaps  his  closest 
musical  confidante  of  those  years,  that  he  had  finished  a  "tiny,  tiny  piano  con- 
certo with  a  tiny,  tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo."  Writing  on  the  same  day  to  the  pianist 
Emma  Engelmann,  he  is  not  quite  so  coy,  though  Billroth  was  sent  his  copy  with 
a  remark  about  "a  bunch  of  little  piano  pieces."  The  measure  of  Brahms's  sure- 
ness  about  the  work  is  to  be  found  in  his  singling  it  out  for  dedication  "to  his  dear 
friend  and  teacher  Eduard  Marxsen."  Marxsen,  to  whom  Brahms  had  been  sent 
by  his  first  teacher,  Otto  Cossel,  as  a  boy  of  seven,  was  born  in  1806  and  had 
studied  with  Carl  Maria  vonBocklet,  the  pianist  who  had  played  in  the  first  per- 
formance of  Schubert's  E  flat  Trio,  and  his  orchestral  version  of  Beethoven's 
Kreutzer  Sonata  was  widely  performed  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Brahms's  devo- 
tion lasted  until  the  end  of  Marxsen's  life  in  1887.  The  choice  of  the  B  flat  Con- 
certo as  occasion  for  the  long-delayed  formal  tribute  to  his  master  is  surely  sig- 
nificant: not  only  was  the  piano  Marxsen's  instrument  as  well  as  his  own,  but 
Brahms  must  have  felt  that  he  had  at  last  achieved  what  had  eluded  him  in  the 
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wonderful  D  minor  Concerto,  namely  the  perfect  fusion  of  inspirational  fire  with 
that  encompassing  technique  whose  foundations  were  laid  in  those  long-ago 
lessons  in  Hamburg. 

It  was  the  last  work  Brahms  added  to  his  repertory  as  a  pianist  and  for  some- 
one who  had  long  given  up  regular  practising  to  get  through  it  at  all  is  amazing. 
After  the  premiere,  Brahms  took  the  work  on  an  extensive  tour  of  Germany  with 
Hans  von  Biilow  and  the  superb  Meiningen  Orchestra:  Leipzig  resisted  once 
again,  but  elsewhere  the  reception  was  triumphant.  People  tended  to  find  the 
first  movement  harder  to  grasp  than  the  rest,  and  almost  universally  a  new  rela- 
tionship between  piano  and  orchestra  was  noted,  phrases  like  "symphony  with 
piano  obbligato"  being  much  bandied  about.  With  respect  to  the  latter  question,  it 
is  mainly  that  Brahms  knew  the  concertos  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  better  than 
his  critics  and  was  prepared  to  draw  more  imaginative  and  far-reaching  conclu- 
sions from  the  subtle  solo-tutti  relationship  propounded  in  those  masterpieces  of 
the  classical  style. 

Brahms  begins  by  establishing  the  whole  range  of  the  solo's  capabilities.  The 
piano  enters  with  rhythmically  cunning  comment  on  the  theme  sung  by  the 
horn.  This  is  poetic  and  reticent,  though  there  is  also  something  quietly  assertive 
to  the  way  the  piano  at  once  takes  possession  of  five  and  a  half  octaves  from  the 
lowest  B  flat  on  the  keyboard  to  the  F  above  the  treble  staff.  When,  however,  the 
woodwinds  and  then  the  strings  continue  in  this  lyric  vein,  the  piano  responds 
with  a  cadenza  that  silences  the  orchestra  altogether.  But  this  cadenza,  massive 
and  almost  violent  though  it  is,  settles  on  a  long  dominant  pedal  and  demon- 
strates that  its  "real"  function  is  to  introduce,  as  dramatically  as  possible,  an 
expansive  and  absolutely  formal  orchestral  exposition.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
moment,  certainly  the  most  mysterious  and  original,  of  this  magisterial  move- 
ment is  the  soft  dawning  of  the  recapitulation,  the  horn-call  and  its  extensions  in 
the  piano  being  now  gently  embedded  in  a  continuous  and  flowing  texture,  an 
effect  that  suggests  that  the  opening  of  the  movement  should  be  played  not  as  an 
introduction  in  a  slower  tempo,  but  as  the  real  and  organic  beginning.  When  all 
this  occurs,  you  remember  the  piano's  earlier  eruption  into  the  cadenza,  and  the 
contrast  now  of  the  entirely  lyrical  continuation  is  the  more  poignant  for  that 
memory.  One  tends  to  think  of  this  concerto  as  essentially  declamatory  and  as 
the  quintessential  blockbuster,  but  the  expression  mark  that  occurs  more  often 
than  any  other  is  dolce  (followed  in  frequency  by  leggierol). 

Beethoven  had  to  answer  tiresome  questions  about  why  there  were  only  two 
movements  in  his  last  piano  sonata,  and  now  Brahms  was  constantly  asked  to 
explain  the  presence  of  his  "extra"  Scherzerl.  He  told  Billroth  that  the  first  move- 
ment appeared  to  him  "too  simple  [and  that]  he  required  something  strongly 
passionate  before  the  equally  simple  Andante."  The  answer  half  convinces:  sim- 
plicity is  not  the  issue  as  much  as  urgency  and  speed.  Long-range  harmonic 
strategy,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  Andante  to  come,  must  have  had  a  lot  to 
do  withBrahms's  decision.  The  contrast,  in  any  event,  is  welcome,  and  the 
movement,  in  which  one  can  still  sense  the  biting  double-stops  of  Joachim's 
violin,  goes  brilliantly. 

The  first  and  second  movements  end  in  ways  meant  to  produce  the  ovations 
they  got  at  their  early  performances  (and  how  priggish  and  anti-musical  the 
present  custom  that  indiscriminately  forbids  such  demonstrations  between 
movements).  From  here  on,  Brahms  reduces  the  scale  of  his  utterance,  trumpets 
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Since  1831 . . .  S.  S.  Pierce 


From  that  first  moment  when  you  taste  any  one  of  our 

full  line  of  liquors,  premium  California 

or  imported  wines,  you'll  know  what  we  mean 

by  our  guarantee  of  quality  and  value. 

It  has  been  a  family  tradition  for  generations. 

So,  when  you're  shopping  at  your 

local  package  store  or 

dining  at  your  favorite  restaurant, 

ask  for  S.  S.  Pierce. 
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and  drums  falling  silent  for  the  remainder  of  the  concerto.  The  Andante  begins 
with  a  long  and  famous  cello  solo,*  which,  like  its  oboe  counterpart  in  the  Adagio 
of  the  Violin  Concerto,  becomes  increasingly  and  ever  more  subtly  enmeshed  in 
its  surroundings  (and  thus  less  obviously  soloistic).  The  piano  does  not  under- 
take to  compete  with  the  cello  as  a  singer  of  that  kind  of  song.  Its  own  melodies 
stand  on  either  side  of  that  style,  being  more  embellished  or  more  skeletal.  The 
key  is  B  flat,  the  home  key  of  the  concerto  and  thus  an  uncommon  choice  for  a 
slow  movement,  the  most  famous  precedent  being  Brahms's  own  earlier  piano 
concerto,  but  the  excursions  within  the  piece  are  bold  and  remarkable  in  their 
effect.  For  an  example,  it  is  its  placement  in  the  distant  key  of  F  sharp  that  gives 
the  return  of  the  cello  solo  its  wonderfully  soft  radiance. 

The  finale  moves  gently  in  that  not-quite-fast  gait  that  is  so  characteristic  of 
Brahms.  A  touch  of  gypsy  music  passes  now  and  again,  and  just  before  the  end, 
which  occurs  without  much  ado,  Brahms  spikes  the  texture  with  triplets. 

-M.S. 


*Five  years  later  Brahms  found  another  beautiful  continuation  from  the  same  melodic  germ 
in  the  song  Immer  leiser  wird  mein  Schlummer. 


An  elegant  resort  on  the  bay 


me 


Lewis  Point  Road     •     Bourne,  Massachusetts  02532 

(617)  759-5752 

Owned  and  Managed  by 

The  Astor  and  McGregor  Trust 

(617)  698-0360 


We  are  much 
like  a  small 
hotel  —  both  in 
appearance  and 
in  catering  to  all 
the  small  details 
that  make  your 
stay  with  us  so 
much  more 
pleasant. 

Kate  from 
$45  per  day. 
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After 
the 
symphony.. 


. . .  continue  the  evening  in  the  old  world  tradition. 

Tecce's  Restaurant,  famous  for  Italian  cuisine 
for  over  30  years,  now  offers  "Tecce's  Cafe". 

An  authentic  representation  of  historic 

Salem  Street  in  the  North  End,  complete  with 

gas  lights,  cobblestone  street,  and  outdoor  tables. 

This  unique  dining  experience  features  late-nite 

Italian  pastries,  after  dinner  liqueurs  and  espresso's. 

AMEX.,  MC,  VISA,  DC. 

Reservations  742-6210  (Eight  or  more  &  functions) 

Parking  Available — Handicap  Facilities 


Cafe  Mon.-Sat.  Lunch  11  to  3:00  p.m. 
Sun.  11  to  1  a.m. 
Restaurant  Mon.-Sat.  Dinner  4:30  to  11:30  p.m. 
Sun.  12  to  9:00  p.m. 
Bar  Mon.-Sat.  11  to  1  a.m. 

(Attitude  Adjustment  Hours  4  to  6:00  p.m.) 
Sun.  12  to  1  a.m. 


..before  VjW  anything 
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THE  LIVING  MUSEUM  of 
2.1th  CENTURY  PLYMOUTH 
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OPEN  THROUGH  NOVEMBER 


Pianists  Chamber  Groups  Singers 

NEWBURY  CHAMBER 
■*>  PLATERS  -- 

String  Trio 

for 
Ceremonies  Concerts  Receptions 
Music  of  Pachelbel  Bach 
Haydn  Mozart  Beethoven 
Waltzes  Ragtime  Pops 

367-9137 


offices  with  .      . 

room  service! 

Statler 
Office 
Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Boston  02116 


Managing  Agent 
Suite  728 
(617)  426-0720 


saunders 

&  associates 
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THE  PEABODY-MASON  MUSIC  FOUNDATION 

Presents 
A  Season  of  Chamber  Music  1978-1979 
At  Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ALL  CONCERTS  TO  BE  HELD  AT  8:30  P.M. 

******■*•*•*•* 
1978 

EARL  WILD,  Pianist  DAVID  KOREVAAR,  Pianist /Flutist 

Wednesday,  Oct.  4th 


ANNAPOLIS  BRASS  QUINTET 
Wednesday,  Oct.  18th 


THE  GREYLOCK  TRIO 

Harp,  Flute  and  Cello 
Wednesday,  Nov.  8th 


THE  NEW  YORK  VOCAL  ARTS  ENSEMBLE 
Wednesday,  Nov.  15th 


********* 
1979 


THE  PHOENIX  WOODWIND  QUINTET 
Wednesday,  Jan.  17th 

THE  CHILINGIRIAN  STRING  QUARTET 
Wednesday,  Feb.  7th 


THE  ARIEL  ENSEMBLE 

Soprano,  Clarinet  and  Piano 
Wednesday,  Mar.  21st 


THE  YUVAL  TRIO 

Piano,  Violin  and  Cello 
Wednesday,  Apr.  4th 


ADMISSION  TO  CONCERTS 

Tickets,  without  charge,  are  required. 

Apply  separately  for  each  concert.  Your  request  should  be  sent  no  earlier  than  one 
month  prior  to  the  concert  (i.e.,  February  2  or  after  for  the  March  2  concert),  enclosing  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  to: 


PEABODY-MASON  MUSIC  FOUNDATION 

192  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Suite  4 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 


Kindly  limit  request  to  two  tickets.  Requests  received  earlier  will  be  returned. 

Non-ticket  holders  may  occupy  vacant  seats  at  8:25  p.m. 

If  you  wish  to  be  on  the  Foundation's  mailing  list,  send  your  name  and  address  to  the 

address  given  above. 

For  further  information,  telephone  266-3314  from  9:00  a.m.  to  11:00  a.m.,  Mondays 

and  Thursdays  only. 
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The  Marquise  Diamond. 


Said  to  flatter  the  lady's  tapering  fingers, 

the  marquise  has  long  been  a  favorite  for 

solitaire  and  other  important  diamonds. 

Shown  here  in  platinum  with  side  baguettes. 

You  are  invited  to  view  our  very  complete 

collection  of  fine  diamonds  of  every  shape 

and  size.  Priced  from  $500. 


Fine  Jewelers  Since  1822 

24  Winter  Street,  Boston 

Natick  Mall  /  Chestnut  Hill  MaU 

Also  Springfield  /  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Farmington,  Conn.  /  Warwick,  R.I. 

South  Portland,  Maine  /  Manchester,  N.H. 

Use  one  of  Stowell's  convenient  charge  plans 

or  American  Express,  VISA,  Master  Charge. 

Phone  Inquiries  Invited:  (617)  542-5670 

Member  Fine  Jewelers  Guild 


This  is 

the 
answer. 


211  Congress  Street, 

Boston,  MA  02110 

423-6500 

Now 

choose 

the 
question* 

1 .  Who  can  lead  you  to  exactly  the  right  industrial 
property  for  your  needs? 

2.  Who  knows  all  about  commercial  property  in 
New  England? 

3.  Who  can  manage  property  in  a  way  that  makes 
owners  and  tenants  happy? 


V 


"Blue  Fluted" 
entirely  hand  painted  porcelain 


K  J*  Note  Our  Blue  Flute! 


Special  Exhibit  of  Royal  Copenhagen's 
Blue  Fluted  Pattern  of 
Dinnerware  and  Gifts 

Cooley's/ Marco  Polo 


34  Newbury  St. 
BOSTON 


9  Walden  St. 
CONCORD 


84  Central  St. 
WELLESLEY 
(Marco  Polo) 
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MORE . . . 


The  Bach  Family  by  Karl  Geiringer  offers  a  comprehensive  and  lucid  survey  of  the 
whole  vast  clan  of  Bachs;  the  biographies  are  charming,  but  the  musical  commen- 
tary is  not  remarkable  (Oxford).  Percy  M.  Young's  The  Bachs  1500-1850  does  much 
the  same  thing  on  a  smaller  scale  (Crowell),  while  Antony  Hodgson's  essay  in 
Hans-Hubert  Schonzeler's  compilation  Of  German  Music,  an  odd  ragbag  with 
some  fascinating  things  in  it,  suffers  from  the  need  to  cram  too  many  Bachs  into 
fewer  than  thirty  pages.  John  Christian  Bachby  Charles  Sanford  Terry  is  an 
admirable  book,  now  issued  with  a  foreword,  updatings,  and  corrections  by  H.C. 
Robbins  Landon  (Oxford).  An  excellent  two-record  album  by  David  Zinman  and 
the  Netherlands  Chamber  Orchestra  includes  all  six  symphonies  of  J.C.  Bach's 
Opus  18  as  well  as  a  symphony  from  Opus  9  and  the  E  flat  Sinfonia  Concertante 
for  oboe  and  cello  (Philips).  Good  performances  of  the  E  major  Symphony  also 
exist  by  Emanuel  Hurwitz  and  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  (a  compilation 
called  Music  in  London  on  the  London  Stereo  Treasury  label)  and  by  Leslie  Jones 
and  the  London  Little  Orchestra  (Nonesuch,  with  other  works  by  J.C.  Bach). 

Flawed  Words  and  Stubborn  Sounds,  Elliott  Carter's  book  of  conversations  with 
Allen  Edwards,  is  published  by  W.W.  Norton.  Kurt  and  Else  Stone  have  done  a 
model  job  of  editing  Carter's  own  writings  on  music,  published  as  The  Writings  of 
Elliott  Carter  (Indiana).  Pierre  Boulez  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  have 
recorded  the  Symphony  of  Three  Orchestras  for  Columbia,  who  plan  to  issue  this  in 
December  in  time  for  the  composer's  70th  birthday.  Among  the  best  recordings  of 
Carter's  music— and  what  follows  is  a  good  order  in  which  to  make  acquain- 
tance—are those  of  the  Cello  Sonata  and  the  Sonata  for  flute,  oboe,  cello,  and 
harpsichord  (Nonesuch),  the  Double  Concerto  and  the  Duo  for  violin  and  piano 
(Nonesuch),  the  first  two  string  quartets  (Nonesuch,  with  the  Composers 
Quartet),  the  second  and  third  quartet  (Columbia,  with  the  Juilliard  Quartet),  and 
the  Brass  Quintet  and  the  pieces  for  solo  timpani  (Odyssey). 

The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms  by  Florence  May,  a  two- volume  biography  first  pub- 
lished in  1905  by  an  Englishwoman  who  knew  Brahms  and  had  studied  piano 
with  him,  is  still  available,  excellent,  and  expensive  (Scholarly).  The  most  useful 
recent  life-and-works  on  a  smaller  scale  is  Karl  Geiringer's  (Oxford).  Donald 
Tovey  has  an  analysis  of  the  B  flat  Concerto  in  Vol.  Ill  of  Essays  in  Musical  A  naly- 
sis  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback),  and  the  reader  with  some  technical  knowl- 
edge of  music  will  find  Arnold  Schoenberg's  essay  Brahms  the  Progressive  pro- 
vocative (in  Style  and  Idea,  St.  Martin's).  Given  in  a  rough  ordering  from  fat  to 
lean,  here  are  some  of  the  outstanding  recordings  of  the  B  flat  Concerto:  Claudio 
Arrau  with  Bernard  Haitink  and  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw  Orchestra 
(Philips),  Sviatoslav  Richter  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Chicago  Symphony 
(RCA),  Van  Cliburn  with  Fritz  Reiner  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  (RCA),  Rudolf 
Serkin  with  George  Szell  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (Columbia,  and  preferable 
to  Serkin's  recording  with  Ormandy  and  Philadelphia),  Leon  Fleisher  with  Szell 
and  Cleveland  (Odyssey),  Arthur  Rubinstein  with  Eugene  Ormandy  and  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  (RCA).  If  I  had  to  choose  just  one,  it  would  probably  be 
Fleisher-Szell.  Worth  looking  for  is  the  out-of-print  Turnabout  record  of  a  con- 
cert performance  by  Edwin  Fischer  with  Wilhelm  Furtwangler  and  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic. 


-M.S. 
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cRgrS  Coins... 

tlje  investment 

virtuoso. 

How  many  investments  have  averaged 
a  better  than  10%  compound  return 
rate  over  the  past  20  years?  .  .  .  and  a 
brilliant  29%  over  the  past  5  years? 
How  many  perform  well  in  bull  and  bear 
markets? 

Today's  financial  experts  are  recom- 
mending portfolios  that  include 
investment-quality  rare  coins  —  one  of 
the  safest  high  performers.  Rare  coins 
are  easily  placed  in  Keoghs  and  IRAs, 
and  find  ready  liquidity  in  an  eager 
world  market. 

We're  recognized  numismatic  leaders, 
with  impeccable  credentials  in  the  rare 
coin  field.  Our  experts  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  diversifying  your  portfolio  with 
rare  coins.  Call  today  .  .  .  for  a  virtuoso 
investment  performance. 

Ask  for  our  free  brochure, 

Rare  Coins:  the  Outstanding  Investment. 


.NEW) 
ENGLAND 
RARE  COIN 
GALLERIES 

Dept.  G-51, 

89  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02109 
"Hill-free  outside  Mass.  1-800-225-6794 
(617)  227-8800 

Reference:  Gerald  Gootman,  Vice  President, 
New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,    Boston,  Mass. 


Vvatch  your 
ship  come  in. 

-L  SuDerb       ^<SC    \ 


Superb 

apartments 

on  the  edge 

of  Boston 

Harbor 

India  Street  at  India 
Wharf.  Rental  office  open 
10  to  6  daily  or  phone 
(617)  742-4862  for  an 
appointment. 

Managed  by 
Wilder-Manley  /Associates 


HARBOR 
TOWERS 


f 


DERTADS  is  a  posh 
hideaway.  Intimate, 
relaxed  —  approximately 
40  people  served  nightly. 
Return  to  high  style;  enjoy 
yourself  in  a  restaurant 
destined  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country. 


^ 


Dertads 

Open  6:00  p.m.  to  11:00  p.m. 
Closed  Mondays 
in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  Street,  Harvard  Square 
K^  Cambridge,  Mass.  (617)354-1234      Jf 


IAN0SAL 

Pay  40  to  60%  Less 

Uprights  —  Grands  —  Spinets 
from  $150.00  &  Up.  Financing  Available. 
Largest  Selection  of  Reconditioned  Pianos 
in  New  England.  Monday  thru  Saturday 
10  am  —  10  pm.  Sunday  10  am  —  8  pm. 

J.  D.  Furst  &  Son 

Piano  Rebuilders 

21  Brookline  Ave.,  Kenmore  Sq.,  Boston 
Call  267-4079  for  Further  Information 
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Set  your  sights 
high  enough  and 
you  can't  miss  the 
Top*  Top-floor 
dining,  top-flight 
food.  If  that  s  what 
you've  come  to 
expect,  come  up  to 
the  Top 
of  the 
Huh. 


Stnutfi 


Top  of  the  Hub 


ers 


Prudential  Center  •  5 36-177 5 


ONE 

CHECKING  ACCOUNTS 

SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 

N.O.W.  ACCOUNTS 

MASTERCHARGE 

COOL-CASH/VEC 

EXECUTIVE  CREDIT 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 

TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

BUSINESS  LOANS 

PERSONAL  LOANS 

MORTGAGE  LOANS 

HOME  IMPROVEMENT  LOANS 


STOP 


COOLIDGE  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

A  Full  Service  Bonk  (617)926-7000  member  F.D.I.C. 


Boston  to  Zurich's 


c 
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From  Boston  on  Swissair  you  can  fly  to 
the  Alps  and  schuss  from  village  to 
village,  or  from  one  country  to  another. 
Swissair  has  the  most  complete  guide 
available  from  any  airline  on  Alpine  ski 
plans.  With  trail  maps,  descriptions  of 
28  resorts  and  packages  for 
1  or  two  weeks. 


Send  my  free  copy  of  Swissair's  Alpine 
Experience  to: 

Name 


Address. 
City 


State. 


Zip. 


Mail  to:  Swissair,  1409  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  MA  02116 

Or  call:  800-221-4480, 

or  in  Boston:  4234520 

My  travel  agent  is: 


We  fly  the  world  Swiss  Class. 

■►»  Swissair 
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INTRODUCING  THE  ULTIMATE 
BMW  DEALERSHIP 

Representing  the  "Ultimate  Driving  Machine"  implies  to  us  a 
commitment  to  being  the  "Ultimate  BMW  Dealership." 

To  that  end,  at  Foreign  Engine  Company,  we  never  forget  that  we 
need  you;  you  don't  need  us.  Customer  service  —  however  rare  that 
concept  may  be  these  days  —  is  central  to  our  philosophy,  our  modus 
operandi. 

This  philosophy  expresses  itself  in  the  caliber  of  servfce  personnel  we're  able  to  attract; 
among  the  best  trained,  most  highly  skilled  auto  service  personnel  in  New  England. 

It  also  expresses  itself  in  customer  satisfaction:  Our  clientele  is  perhaps  then  most 
satisfied  and,  consequently,  the  most  loyal  in  the  New  England  auto  sales  industry. 

Come  and  see  us.  We're  conveniently  located  in  Everett,  10  minutes  from  Storrow 
Drive,  15  minutes  from  Harvard  Square,  5  minutes  Mystic  Bridge.  Or,  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment, call  us  at  389-7770. 

And  when  you  come  in,  bring  along  this  ad.  It's  worth  something  extra  and  very  special  — 
which  we'll  tell  you  about  then. 

FOREIGN  ENGINE  COMPANY 

67  Chelsea  Street,  Everett 


Whatever  your  style 
It's  luggage  from 


&M>cd9l<M 


* 


Specialists  in  Fine  Luggage,  Accessories  and  Gifts 

2-D  Prudential  Plaza  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02199  •  (617)  262-4150 
15  School  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02108  •  (617)  523-6373 
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BRICK 
CHIPS 

Permanent  red  ceramic  ground  mulch. 
Retains  moisture,  holds  back  weeds, 
conditions  soil,  protects  and  beautifies. 
Fifty  pound  bags  $3. 15,  (50  lbs  bulk 
in  your  container,  $2.50). 

""Brick 
"Yard 

Brick  and  tiles  for  walls,  patios  and  floors. 

128  Middlesex  Ave. 

Somerville,  Ma.  02145 

Tel.  (617)  666-3090 


OffRt.  1-93.  Open  8:30AM-  4:30PM,  Thursday 
'til  9PM:  Saturday  'til  3PM. 


a  division  of  Spauldmg  Brick  Co. 


You'll  love  our 
performance,  too! 


Dinner  from  5:30 

Prime  Rib    •    Steak 

Seafood    •    Cocktails 

Tel.  742-7041 

85  Atlantic  Avenue 

Other  Locations: 

Acton,  Mass.    •    Amherst,  Mass. 

Valet  Parking  Available 


A  New  Face  in 
New  England  Music 
A  "Grady  Glow"  Face 


The  big  talent  and  beautiful  skin  belong  to 
chamber  group  flutist,  Karin  Daring.  New  to  the 
Boston  area  from  Syracuse,  NY.  where  she 
studied  under  renowned  flutist,  John  Ober- 
brunner  of  the  Syracuse  Symphony,  Karin  is  a 
very  particular  young  woman. 

Karin  knows  that  good  skin  care  habits,  like 
musical  talent,  should  be  developed  from  youth, 
and  practiced  through  life.  Based  on  our  experi- 
ence we  know  that,  at  least  when  itcomes  to  skin, 
it's  never  too  late  to  learn. 

Call  today  for  a  Complimentary  Consultation  and 
Skin  Analysis.  Let  one  of  our  professional  Esthe- 
ticians  show  you  the  way  to  your  Grady  Glow. 


ELIZ4BE1H 
GB4DY 

v  FACE  FIRST  j 


39  Newbury  Street 
Boston     536-4447 

200  Boylston  Street 
Chestnut  Hill     964-6470 
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"The  Monitor  enables 
readers  to  see  other  people 
of  the  world  as  those  people 
see  themselves!' 


Geoffrey  Godsell 

Senior  Roving  Correspondent 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


With  the  world  as  his  beat, 
Geoffrey  Godsell  brings  to  his  work 
the  perspective  and  affection  of  one 
who  meets  both  the  front-paged  world 
leaders  and  the  unpaged  world's 
people  with  respect  and  curiosity.  He 
looks  for  the  accurate  diagnosis  of 
events  that  will  lead  to  understanding 
and  the  resolution  of  conflict. 

If  you  enter  a  new  Monitor 
subscription  now,  you  can  request  a 
FREE  LePelley  Cartoon  Datebook 
for  1979,  illustrated  with 
55  Guernsey  LePelley  political 
cartoons  from  the  Monitor. 
(Offer  expires  Dec.  31,  1978.) 
Just  use  the  coupon. 


ft-  ■  ■■:  ft 
■■;- 


News.The  way  you  need  it. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR^ 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 

Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A.  02123 

Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  to  me  Monday  through  Friday  and  send  me  a  free 
LePelley  Cartoon  Datebook.  I  enclose  payment  as  follows: 


□  3  months  $12.50 

□  6  months  $25 


□  9  months  $37.50 

□  One  year,  only  $45 — a  $5  saving 


Name  (please  print) 


Street 


City 


State 


Apt. 


ZIP 


T44 
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978-79  Stage  Door  Lectures 

nhe  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
)rchestra  cordially  invites  you  to  meet 

WOMEN  IN  MUSIC 

a  series  of  five  lecture  luncheons 


13  October 

Lorna  Cooke  deVaron 

December 

Luise  Vosgerchian 

5  January 

Mary  Jo  Barron 

2  February 

Doriot  Dwyer 

13  April 

Mary  Smith 

A  la  Carte  Bar  —  11:30  a.m. 

Lecture  and  Buffet  Lunch  —  12:30  p.m. 

(entrance  at  the  Stage  Door) 


^7iriTiTiTiTiTtT(TiTififiTiTtTtTtTtTiTlTtTlTtt& 


(:£ese*irtrtions  suggested... 
caMoun  JUait/te  d'at  2624810 


All  Credit  Cards  Accepted  Fn.  &  Sat.  til  1  AM 


THE  LYNX  ATAGLANCE.ALOOK  STRICTLY  YOUR  OWN. 

ROBERTS/NEUSTADTER 


69  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON  267  2063 
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CONCERTS 


BLACK  &  WHITE 


Presents 

A  BENEFIT 
CONCERT 

Sunday,  November  5, 1978 

3:00  RM. 

Jordan  Hall 

The 

CONCERT  ORCHESTRA, 

Wendell  English,  Conductor 

will  perform 

Overture  to  Iphigenia  in  Aulis 
Christoph  A.  Gluck 

Piano  Concerto  in  A  minor 

Edvard  Grieg 

Natalie  Hinderas,  Soloist 

Firebird  Suite,  Igor  Stravinsky 


Proceeds  will  go  towards 

supporting  the  season's 

activities  of  Concerts  in  Black 

and  White.  Founded  in  1975, 

this  organization  is  dedicated  to 

providing  performance 

experience  for  Boston-area 

minority  classical  musicians. 

VERNON  R.  ALDEN, 
Honorary  Chairperson 

RICHARD  S.  McGHEE, 
Benefit  Chairperson 

Tickets:  $10,  $9,  $7.50,  $5.50 

For  further  information, 

call  482-2533 


Decorating  mistakes  cost!  A  better 
approach  is  our  "no  fault"  system, 
with  free,  highly  skilled  advice 
from  our  Interior  Design  staff 
before  you  decorate.  Call.  Or  drop 
in.  Look  through  ourcollectionsof 
magnificent  Drexel®  and 
Heritage®  furniture.  With  our 
professionals  to  guide  you,  the 
results  are  always  faultlessly 
beautiful! 


ejCHve-* 


Creatively  Furnishing  Homes  Since  1931 


CHESTNUT  HILL  METHUEN  DANVERS 

Rt.  9  Opposite  Mall     Rt.  28,  Exit  Rt.  213       Rt.  128,  Exit  24 
244-3100  683-2701  777-1060 
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PETER  SERKIN 


At  31,  pianist  Peter  Serkin  has  helped 
broaden  the  audience  for  chamber 
music  by  bringing  Mozart,  Messiaen, 
and  Brahms  everywhere  from  the 
concert  hall  to  universities  and 
nightclubs. 

A  native  of  New  York  City,  Serkin 
studied  for  six  years  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music  with  Lee  Luvisi, 
Mieczyslaw  Horszowski,  and  his 
father,  Rudolf  Serkin.  Since  his  first 
public  appearance  at  the  age  of 
twelve  at  the  Marlboro  Music 
Festival,  Serkin  has  appeared  with 
most  of  the  world's  major  symphony 
orchestras,  making  critically 
acclaimed  recordings,  such  as  his 

performances  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  Vingt  Regards  sur  I'Enf ant  Jesus  on  RCA,  and 

six  Mozart  concertos  with  Alexander  Schneider  and  the  English  Chamber 

Orchestra. 

Serkin's  last  performance  at  Symphony  Hall  was  during  the  1976-77  season 

with  the  chamber  ensemble  "Tashi,"  which  he  formed  in  1973.  He  last  appeared 

with  the  BSO  at  Tanglewood  in  July  of  1977. 
During  the  summer  of  1978,  Peter  Serkin  played  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and 

Brahms  Concertos  at  the  New  York  Philharmonic  May  Festival,  the  Lincoln 

Center  Mostly  Mozart  Festival,  and  with  the  symphonies  of  Chicago  and  Detroit, 

and  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic. 

Serkin's  most  recent  Mozart  Recording  with  "Tashi"  will  be  released  this 

month  on  RCA. 


Serving  Greater  Boston 
Investors  since  1892. 


Boston 

One  Beacon  Street 

02108 

725-2000 


Wellesley 

20  William  Street 

Wellesley  Office  Park 

02181 

237-6505 


Cambridge 

11  Holyoke  Street 

02139 

868-2700 


TUCKER 

Anthony 

TUCKER,  ANTHONY  &  R  L.  DAY.  INC 
Member,  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Inc.  and  Other  Principal  Securities  Exchanges. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES . . . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 
(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year, 
in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to 
the  concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at 
Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physi- 
cians attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  call- 
ing in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
entrance  to  the  Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to 
their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stair- 
way at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
by  the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
will  be  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 
AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 
TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston 
Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  avail- 
able for  resale  by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
Orchestra,  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the 
concert.  You  will  receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your 
contribution. 

LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to 
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leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces 
in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  con- 
certs only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $3.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays 
beginning  at  6  pm. 

BOSTON'S  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5).  Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WCRB  (Boston  102.5  FM),  and  WFCR-FM. 
Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC- 
FM,  and  WFCR-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  productions  at 
(617)-893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  to  try  to  get  the  Boston 
Symphony  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  BSO,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  the  monthly  BSO  news  publication  and  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information  about  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  please 
call  the  Friends  Office  Monday  through  Friday  between  nine  and  five.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address  with  the  label  from  your  BSO  newsletter  to  the  Development  Office,  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115.  Includ- 
ing the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our 
files. 


We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  kids 
a  free  education. 

>iA        Yes,  free. 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
transportation  (in  Boston),  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  02115,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 
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COMING  CONCERTS  . . . 


Thursday,  5  October  -  8-9:50 
Thursday  'A'  series 

Friday,  6  October  —  2-3:50 

Saturday,  7  October  -  8-9:50 

SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 

Faure  Requiem 

LUCY  PEACOCK, 

soprano 
BENJAMIN  LUXON, 

baritone 
TANGLEWOOD 

FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER, 

conductor 

Messiaen       Trois  Petites  Liturgies 

JEANNE  LORIOD,  Ondes 

Martenot 
YVONNE  LORIOD, 

piano 
TANGLEWOOD 

FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER, 

conductor 

Thursday,  12  October  -  8-9:50 

Thursday  'C  series 
Friday,  13  October  -  2-3:50 
Saturday,  14  October  -  8-9:50 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Hummel        Trumpet  Concerto 

MAURICE  ANDRE 
Haydn  Sonata  VI  from  The  Seven 

Last  Words 
Tartini  Trumpet  Concerto  in  D 

MAURICE  ANDRE 
Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor 


Thursday,  26  October  -  11-11:55 

Thursday  'AM'  series 
At  10:15  Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss 
the  program  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 
Ives  Over  the  Pavements 

Strauss  Ein  Heldenleben 

Wednesday,  25  October  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
At  6:45  Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the 
program  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Thursday,  26  October  -  8-9:45 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  27  October  -  2-3:45 
Saturday,  28  October  -  8-9:45 
Tuesday,  31  October  -  8-9:45 

Tuesday  'C  series 
ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 
Ives  Over  the  Pavements 

Subotnick      Before  the  Butterfly 
Strauss  Ein  Heldenleben 
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OFF®  VODK A. 80&  100  PROOF.  DISTILLED  FROM  GRAIN.  STE.  PIERRE  SMIRNOFF  FLS.  (DIVISION  OF  HEUBLEIN,  INCORPORATED  )  HARTFORD. CONNECTICUT 
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Castel  Ruboun  Lambrusco 

Now  in  white  as  well  as  red. 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA  02143 
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Spend  some  time 
with  a  Little  Witch  tonight, 


***%. 
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Strega  means  witch.  Strega  also  means  a  bewitching  golden 
liqueur  you  can  sip  and  savor  and  spend  some  time  with. 
Without  ever  tiring  of  its  magically  unique  taste. 

A  taste,  legend  has  it,  created  centuries  ago 
in  Italy  by  the  beautiful  witches  of  Benevento. 

Enjoy  Strega  straight,  on-the-rocks,  or  mixed  4 
in  a  Little  Witch.  Truly,  a  haunting  brew. 


Imported  from  Italy,  Eighty  Proof,  by  Schenley  Imports  Co.,  NY,  NY  ©  1977 


If  this  wasn't  a 

black  &  white  ad, 

we  could  show  you 

what  Faille's 
Interior  Designers 

can  do  with  color. 


We  have  assembled  a  talented  group  of  men  and 

women  to  work  with  you  on  your  decorating 

and  redecorating  plans.  One  room  or  many, 

traditional  or  modern,  they  will  share  their  creative 

ideas  with  you.  There  is  no  added  charge  for  this 

designer  service. 

For  information,  please  call  Mrs.  Scully  at 
426-1500,  extension  156. 


PAINE 

FURNITURE 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  CENTENNIAL  FUND 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  COMMEMORATIVE  GIFTS 

ENDOWED  ORCHESTRA  CHAIRS 

(BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS  ■  BOSTON  POPS  CONCERTS) 

SCHOLARSHIPS  TO  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

SYMPHONY  HALL  ROOMS  (TO  NAME  THE  CONDUCTOR'S  ROOM  ■  TO  NAME  THE 
SOLOIST  &  GUEST  CONDUCTOR'S  ROOM  ■  TO  NAME  THE  MUSICIANS'  LOUNGE) 

TANGLEWOOD  (TO  NAME  THE  MUSIC  SHED  ■  TO  NAME  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC 
CENTER  ■  TO  NAME  THE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL  ■  TO  ESTABLISH  A  FUND  FOR  THE 
FORMAL  GARDENS) 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  PLEASE  CONTACT  MR.  JOSEPH  HOBBS,  DIRECTOR  OF 
DEVELOPMENT,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS.  021 1 5    TEL:  (61 7)  266-1492. 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Eighth  Season  1978-1979 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 


Archie  C  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  John  T.  Noonan  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 
General  Manager 


Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 


Peter  Gelb 

Director  of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  A.  Young 

Assistant  Director 
of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 

Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 
Advisor  for  the 
Music  Director 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of  Development 

Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 
Controller 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

Michael  Steinberg 

Director  of  Publications 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.Hill 

Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C  White 

Assistant  to  the 
Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 
Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 


Programs  copyright  ©  1978  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Vice  Chairman 

Charles  F.  Adams 

John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  Ayer 
David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpa  trick 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs-.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 


Dr.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Chairman 

Weston  P.  Figgins 

Vice  Chairman 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Mrs.  Richard  D.Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Louise  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly 

Robert  Kraft 

Benjamin  Lacy 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Manhard  II 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 


Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Secretary 

Richard  P.  Morse 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

David  Pokross 

William  Poorvu 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

Gene  Shalit 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Roger  Woodworth 


The  best  of  the  bunch. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
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Great  Performances 

1978/79  OPEN  REHEARSALS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 


You  can  attend  the  final  run  throughs, 
in  an  informal  atmosphere,  of  some 
of  the  great  performances 
scheduled  this  season. 

For  the  21st  consecutive 
year,  you're  invited  to  enjoy 
an  inside  look  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  as  it  prepares  its 
-     concerts. 

jj         You  can  also  hear  an 
fj  informal  discussion  led  by  the 
BSO's  Michael  Steinberg, 
45  minutes  before  the 
rehearsal  begins 


MAR  7,  1979 
7:30  PM 


CLAUDIO 
ABBADO 


MAHLER 

Barbara  Hendricks,  piano 

Jessye  Norman,  soprano 


MAR  14,  1979     SEIJI  MARTINO,  BEETHOVEN 

7:30  PM  OZAWA  Dwight  Peltzer,  piano 

APR  25,  1979     COLIN  BEETHOVEN 

7:30  PM  DAVIS  Ybsuko  Hayashi,  soprano 

Patricia  Payne,  mezzo-soprano 
Neil  Roshenshein,  tenor 
Robert  Lloyd,  baritone 


General  admission 
subscriptions  at  the 
reduced  price  of  $24  are 
now  available.  To  order 
tickets  by  mail:  send  a 
check  made  payable 
to  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  mail  to:  Box  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston 
Mass,  02115.  Ticket 
sales  subsidize  the 
musicians  pensions  fund. 


BSO 


BSO  FRIENDS 


The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  BSO,  active  in  all  of  its  endeavors.  Friends 
receive  the  monthly  BSO  news  publication  and  priority  ticket  information.  For 
information  about  the  Friends  of  the  BSO,  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at 
Symphony  Hall  at  266-1348. 


BSO  BUS 


Nine  Friends'  areas  will  offer  bus  service  again  to  the  Friday  afternoon 
concerts  on  a  regular  basis.  Perhaps  you  have  considered  signing  up  for  your 
area's  bus  and  have  never  quite  gotten  around  to  it.  We  hope  that,  having  fought 
your  way  out  of  the  city  on  Friday  afternoons  a  few  times,  you  will  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  ensure  your  seat  on  the  BSO  Special.  For  information  contact 
the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348. 


Chairmen  of  the  various  buses  are  as  follows: 


Andover 

Concord 

Cape  Cod 

Dedham/Dover 

Newton/Wellesley 

New  Hampshire 
North  Shore 

South  Shore 

Swampscott/Marblehead 

Weston 


Mrs.  HartC.  Leavitt 

Mrs.  Douglas  Sears 

Mrs.  Daniel  Bushnell 

Mrs.  John  Thayer 

Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Pilcher  and 

Mrs.  Worthing  L.  West 

Mrs.  George  Foote 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Russell  and  Mrs. 

Lyon  Weyburn 

Mrs.  Withrop  Coffin 

Mrs.  Frank  D'Elseaux 

Mrs.  James  T.  Mountz 


They  are  ready  to  accomodate  you  to  the  capacity  of  their  bus. 


BELMONT  AREA  SPECIAL:  MUSIC  APPRECIATION  COURSE 

The  Belmont  area  has  been  offered  a  series  of  pre-Symphony  lectures  by  Miss 
Grace  McCreary,  a  well  known  authority  on  music. 

A  graduate  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  Miss  McCreary  also  holds  degrees  from 
Radcliffe  and  the  New  England  Conservatory.  She  also  taught  for  many  years  at 
the  Tenacre  School  and  has  been  active  in  numerous  musical  activities  in  the 
Boston  area.  Miss  McCreary  is  generously  giving  her  services  to  benefit  the 
Boston  Symphony,  and  will  give  the  lectures,  which  will  be  supplemented  by  the 
use  of  both  piano  and  recordings,  in  her  home. 

Mrs.  L.  Hathaway  Amsbury  is  chairman  of  the  series.  Tickets  for  each  lecture 
are  available  for  $4,  and  space  will  be  limited  to  25.  The  remaining  lectures  will 
be  held  from  10  until  11:30  a.m.  on  11  October,  1  November,  and  29  November. 


This 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
the  fall  of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth 
conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its 
founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Shenyang,  China  in 
1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He 
attended  Toho  School  of  Music  in 
Tokyo  and  graduated  with  first  prizes 
in  composition  and  conducting. 
Shortly  after  his  graduation,  he  won 
first  prize  at  the  International 
Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besancon,  France,  and  was  invited  by 

Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 

competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying  at  Tanglewood. 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music 
Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later 
to  study  and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra,  titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  although  he  remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  is  a  regular  and  favorite 
guest  conductor  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  each  year.  He  has  conducted  at  Covent  Garden,  and  returns  to 
Japan  annually  to  conduct  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  other  orchestras. 
The  newest  items  on  his  large  and  growing  discography  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  are  Bartok's  Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite,  and  Music  for  Strings, 
Percussion,  and  Celeste,  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5,  the  Brahms  First 
Symphony,  and  Rimsky-Korsakov's  Sheherazade  (all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon), 
and  Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom' d (New  World 
Records). 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


1978/79 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

f  Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
i  Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Siegel 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 
Emanuel  Boder 
Joseph  McGauley 

Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

CharlesS.  Dana  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Phillip  R.Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Will  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
JohnBarwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Harold  Wright 

AnnS.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  Hadcock  E  flat  clarinet 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 

David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


Accompanist  to 

Leonard  Bernstein  •  Arthur  Fiedler 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Seiji  Ozawa  •  Andre  Previn 

Gunther  Schuller   •  YehudiWyner 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 

Thursday,  5  October  at  8 
Friday,  6  October  at  2 
Saturday,  7  October  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

FAURE  Requiem,  Opus  48 

Introit—Kyrie  eleison 

Offertorio 

Sanctus 

Pie  Jesu 

Agnus  Dei 

Libera  me 

In  paradisum 

BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone 
LUCY  PEACOCK,  soprano 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


C^^ 


MESSIAEN 


INTERMISSION 


Three  Short  Liturgies  of  the  Divine  Presence 
Anthem  of  the  Inward  Conversation 

(God  present  in  us  ...  ) 
Sequence  of  the  Word,  Divine  Canticle 

(God  present  in  Himself .  .  .  ) 
Psalmody  of  Ubiquity  through  Love 

(God  present  in  all  things  .  .  .  ) 
YVONNE  LORIOD,  piano 
JEANNE  LORIOD,  Onde  Martenot 

THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD 

FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concert  will  end  about  9:50,  and  Friday's  about  3:50. 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon. 
Baldwin  piano 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given 

in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters 

Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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Gabriel  Faure 

Requiem 


Gabriel-Urbain  Faure  was  born  at 
Pamiers,  Ariege,  France,  on  12  May 
1845  and  died  at  Passy,  a  suburb  of 
Paris,  on  4  November  1924.  He  composed 
the  Requiem  in  1886-87  after  the  death  of 
his  father  and  in  January  1888  led  the 
first  performance  at  the  Church  of  the 
Madeleine,  Paris,  where  he  was  organist. 
Preceded  by  an  organ  improvisation  on 
his  Elegie  for  cello,  the  Nocturne  from 
Shylock,  and  Melisande's  death  music 
from  Fame's  incidental  music  to 
Maurice  Maeterlinck' splay,  the 
Requiem  was  sung  at  the  Madeleine  on 
the  occasion  of  Fame's  own  funeral 
service.  The  first  performance  in  the 
United  States  was  given  by  students  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  on  19 
April  1931,  Louis  Bailly  conducting.  Richard  Burgin  conducted  the  first  Boston 
performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Bach  Cantata  Club  in  Jordan  Hall  on  17  February  1937. 
The  Requiem  first  appeared  on  Boston  Symphony  programs  when  Nadia  Boulanger 
conducted  it  on  18  and  19  February  1938:  the  Bach  Cantata  Club,  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Langdon  Warner,  was  the  chorus,  and  the  soloists  were  Doda  Conrad  and  Gisele  Peyron. 
Charles  Munch  conducted  it  on  later  occasions,  the  orchestra's  most  recent  Boston 
performances  being  those  that  he  led  in  March  and  April  1961  with  the  Harvard  Glee 
Club,  the  Radcliffe  Choral  Society,  David  Laurent,  and  Phyllis  Curtin.  Seiji  Ozawa 
conducted  the  Requiem  at  Tanglewood  on  19  August  of  this  year  with  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor,  and  with  John  Shirley-Quirk  and  Judith  Blegen 
as  soloists. 

The  Requiem  is  scored  for  baritone  and  soprano  solos,  four-part  mixed  chorus,  and  an 
orchestra  of  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  two  harps,  timpani,  organ,  and  strings.  There  is  but  one  section  of  violins;  on 
the  other  hand,  violas  and  cellos  are  often  divided  in  two.  The  flutes  and  clarinets  are 
introduced  only  in  the  Pie  Jesu,  trumpets  only  in  the  Kyrie  and  Sanctus,  trombones  and 
timpani  only  in  the  Libera  me.  James  David  Christie  is  the  organist  in  these 
performances. 

Inner  gifts,  exceptional  ones,  determined  the  career  of  Gabriel  Faure— the 
balance  between  sensibility  and  reason  has  made  its  beauty.  Marvelously  simple, 
quite  without  concession,  untroubled,  it  has  unfolded  in  well-ordered  fashion, 
affording  to  those  who  were  willing  to  see  and  understand,  the  purest  example 
of  a  fine,  fecund,  and  serene  life  in  art.  He  made  no  explicit  avowal  of  a  weight  of 
grief,  nor  even  hinted  it,  and  this  reticence  is  the  more  cherishable  in  an  age 
which  is  too  eager  to  spread  its  troubles  before  the  world  and  divulge  its  states  of 
soul.  But  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  for  an  instant  that  the  musician  who  wrote  the 
Elegie,  the  andante  of  the  First  Quartet,  Prison,  and  so  many  other  moving  pages, 
has  not  known  suffering.  Whether  life  taught  it  to  him  or  his  genius  divined  it, 
we  need  never  know,  but  one  conclusion  is  inescapable:  all  was  tempered  in  his 
work  by  the  incomparable  sense  of  order  which  constitutes  its  greatness  and  its 
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a  country  home 
for  all  seasons 


Hawthorne  Village  is  a  unique  condominium  con- 
cept, designed  to  give  you  a  place  in  the  country  to 
be  enjoyed  all  year  round. 

In  the  heart  of  Ski-93,  yet  located  directly  on  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  unspoiled  clear  lakes  in  the 
region,  Hawthorne  Village  is  just  over  two  hours 
from  Boston. 

Hawthorne  Village  is  your  country  home  where 
the  living  is  relaxed,  friendly,  and  paced  to  the 
natural  clock  of  the  changing  seasons.  One  place 
where  you  enjoy  the  best  of  New  England  s  country 


•  clay  tennis  court 

•  miles  of  hiking  trails 


•  private  beach,  dock 

•  priced  from  $44,900 


Hawthorne  Village 
at  Stinson  Lake,  N.H, 

CALL  FOR  FREE  INSPECTION  WEEKEND' 
617-592-8100  603-786-2321 


When 
your  evening's 
at  steak... 


F«EE  VALET  PAWCWG,  LADIES  WVTTED 


SHORE  PLAZA  BRAINTREE 


•  Sales 
•Lessons 


Indoor  Sports  o/ 


C 


•Darts 
•Billiards 
•Pinballs 
•Juke  Boxes 
•Antique 
Restorations 


•  Foosball 
•Table  Tennis 
•Poker  Tables 
•Shuffleboard 

•  Backgammon 
•Decor  Phones 


•  Service 
•Cue  Repair 


Vincbrook  Plaza 
Burlington,  MA.  01803 
(617)272-5140 


•Accessories 

269  Lexington  St. 
Walt  ham.  MA.  02154 
(617)  894-2040 


885  Providence  Hwy. 
Dedham,  MA.  02026 
(617)329-3918 


BnunAUilek 


BRUNSWICK 

<&mett$45 


.  Renaissance .  OQLDEN  WEST  ." 
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lasting  quality.  His  power,  free  of  affectation  or  roughness,  charms,  dominates, 
takes  possession— his  originality,  without  resort  to  strategy,  revolution,  or  noise, 
innovates,  renews,  builds.  His  music  is  inwardly  moving;  without  pose,  vain 
exclamations  or  outcry,  it  ponders,  loves,  and  suffers. 

In  addition  to  absolving  and  sustaining  us,  the  Church  can  judge  and 
condemn.  That  side  of  it  the  master  has  never  expressed,  beyond  bare  textual 
obligations.  He  seems  to  have  conceived  religion  rather  in  the  manner  of  St.  John 
or  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  than  St.  Bernard,  or  Bossuet.  He  looks  for  and  finds  in  it  a 
source  of  love  and  not  of  fear.  This  must  be  accepted  if  he  is  to  be  understood.  The 
religious  voice  of  the  musician  seems  to  interpose  between  Heaven  and 
mankind:  generally  peaceful,  quiet,  and  fervent,  it  is  grave  at  times,  and 
sorrowful.  Menacing  or  dramatic— never.  Liberated  from  an  excess  which  would 
be  inappropriate  and  undesired,  it  moves  with  devotion  and  tenderness  in  a 
demure  quiet,  as  if  incense- laden.  Almost  impersonal,  it  reaches  the  point  of 
being  no  more  than  a  living  part  of  the  Church.  Yet  it  is  neither  weak,  nor  less 
representative  of  its  creator  than  its  lay  sisters  which  it  strangely  resembles. 
When  his  voices  are  combined,  they  vivify  the  great  vaults  of  our  Gothic 
cathedrals;  when  they  sing  separately,  one  is  moved  to  think  of  the  elect  of 
Bourges,  of  the  little  saints  long  and  slim  one  sees  at  Chartres,  the  gentle  and 
smiling  angels  of  Rheims,  certain  buildings  of  our  old  French  school,  frescoes  of 
Fra  Angelico.  Yet  it  is  true  that  at  the  moment  itself,  one  can  be  conscious  of 
nothing  but  their  pure  musical  beauty  .  .  . 

The  Requiem  is  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  Gabriel  Faure,  but  also 
one  of  those  which  do  most  honor  to  music  and  thought.  Nothing  has  been 
written  which  is  purer,  clearer  in  definition.  I  shall  be  forgiven  for  refraining 
from  an  analysis  which  must  pause  before  every  measure  if  an  attempt  were 
made  to  capture  all  its  points;  moreover,  this  Mass  for  the  dead,  so  especially 
conceived,  carries  with  it  a  feeling  of  its  own  which  renders  technical  terms 
futile.  Certainly  his  musical  web,  his  architecture,  his  reason  and  order,  are  the 
essential  causes  of  his  sovereign  beauty,  as  one  could  demonstrate  with  a  joy,  a 
pride,  and  a  respect  for  all  the  minutiae  of  his  workmanship.  But  it  is  where 
these  attributes  end,  admirable  as  they  are,  that  the  real  Requiem  begins.  No 
exterior  effect  alters  its  sober  and  rather  severe  expression  of  grief,  no 
restlessness  troubles  its  deep  meditation,  no  doubt  stains  its  spotless  faith,  its 
gentle  confidence,  its  tender  and  tranquil  expectancy. 

All  is  truly  captivating,  and  marked  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  Everything  is 
usual;  but  with  an  alteration,  a  passing  note,  some  special  inflection  of  which  he 
has  the  secret,  Gabriel  Faure  gives  a  new  and  inimitable  character  to  all  that  he 
touches.  The  end  with  its  linked  chords,  descending  in  double  measures, 
strangely  recalls  a  treasurable  Agnus  Dei  in  G  major,  by  Claudio  Monteverdi. 

The  artist  must  love  life,  and  show  us  that  it  is  beautiful.  Without  him,  we 
would  doubt.  All  that  Gabriel  Faure  has  touched  he  has  sensitized  and  made 
cherishable.  If  anything  could  truly  mitigate  for  us  the  thought  of  death,  it  would 
be  the  image  of  hope,  of  serenity  which  he  has  made  for  us. 

— Nadia  Boulanger 

Nadia  Boulanger,  born  16  September  1887  and  the  teacher  of  three  generations 
of  American  composers,  was  herself  a  pupil  of  Gabriel  Faure.  This  note,  adapted 
from  an  article  she  contributed  to  a  special  Faure  number  of  La  Revue  musicale,  1 
October  1922,  appeared  in  our  program  book  when  she  conducted  the  Requiem 
here  in  February  1938. 
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1978-79  Pre-Symphony  Suppers 


The  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  invites  you  to  join  members  of 
the  orchestra  at  a  series  of  Pre-Symphony  Suppers. 

Thurs.  "A"  26  October 
4  January 
19  April  ' 

Thurs.  "B"    1  February 
15  March 
12  April 

A  la  Carte  Bar  —  5:30  p.m. 

Buffet  Supper  and  Talk  —  6:45  p.m. 

Tues.  "B"  and  Thurs.  "10"  at  6:00  p.m. 


Tues.  "B"       7  Noyemoer 
9  January 

^WApril 

Tues.  "C"     31  October 

6  February 
24  April 

Thurs.  "10"  12  October 

7  December 

8  February 


Subscription  price  $25.00 


at  the 
Parker  House 


Luncheon,  Dinner 
Sunday  Brunch 


Complimentary  Valet  Dinner  Parking. 
Tremontand  School  Streets  /  Boston  /  Reservations:  227-8600 
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As  times  have  changed,  we  have 
changed  too . . .  both  in  the  ways  we 
I  manage  money,  and  in  the  kinds  of 
!  services  we  offer  our  customers. 

New  England  Merchants  Bank 
;  has  a  Trust  Division  staff  of  over 
400  trained  men  and  women.  As 
managers  or  custodians  of  over  $10 
•  billion  in  assets,  they  offer  our 
i  clients  experience,  imagination 
and  flexibility. 

For  information  on  how  we've 
;  helped  other  people  in  situations 
i  like  yours,  or  for  a  fresh  look  at  your 
i  own  investment  options,  write  or  call 
any  of  our  trust  or  banking  officers, 
,  at  New  England  Merchants  Bank, 
>  28  State  Street,  Boston,  Massachu- 
i  setts  02109,  (617)  742-4000. 

JNEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 


TRUST 


"Know  what's  happening,  Jamie?  My  daughter's  going  to  be  an  engineer. 
My  secretary's  going  to  be  a  father.  And  now  my 
trust  officer's  going  to  be  Matron  of  Honor  at  my  neighbor's  wedding!'  MemberFDIC 
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"The  Monitor  enables 
readers  to  see  other  people 
of  the  world  as  those  people 
see  themselves!' 


Geoffrey  Godsell 

Senior  Roving  Correspondent 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


With  the  world  as  his  beat, 
Geoffrey  Godsell  brings  to  his  work 
the  perspective  and  affection  of  one 
who  meets  both  the  front-paged  world 
leaders  and  the  unpaged  world's 
people  with  respect  and  curiosity.  He 
looks  for  the  accurate  diagnosis  of 
events  that  will  lead  to  understanding 
and  the  resolution  of  conflict. 

If  you  enter  a  new  Monitor 
subscription  now,  you  can  request  a 
FREE  LePelley  Cartoon  Datebook 
for  1979,  illustrated  with 
55  Guernsey  LePelley  political 
cartoons  from  the  Monitor. 
(Offer  expires  Dec.  31,  1978.) 
Just  use  the  coupon. 


News.The  way  you  need  it. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR® 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 

Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A.  02123 

Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  to  me  Monday  through  Friday  and  send  me  a  free 
LePelley  Cartoon  Datebook.  I  enclose  payment  as  follows: 


□  3  months  $12.50 

□  6  months  $25 


D  9  months  $37.50 

□  One  year,  only  $45— a  $5  saving 


Name  (please  print) 


Street 


City 


State 


Apt. 


ZIP 


T44 
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Introit  and  Kyrie 


Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis,  Domine, 

et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis. 

Te  decet  hymnus,  Deus,  ex  Sion,  et  tibi 

reddetur  votum  in  Jerusalem.  Exaudi 

orationem  meam:  ad  te  omnis  caro 

veniet. 


Kyrie  eleison. 
Christe  eleison. 


Grant  them  eternal  rest,  O  Lord:  and 
let  everlasting  light  shine  on  them. 
To  thee,  O  God,  praise  is  meet  in  Zion 
and  unto  thee  shall  the  vow  be  per- 
formed in  Jerusalem.  Hearken  unto 
my  prayer:  unto  thee  shall  all  flesh 
come. 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us. 


Offertory 


O  Domine  Jesu  Christe,  Rex  gloriae, 
libera  animas  defunctorum  de  poenis 
inferni  et  de  profundo  lacu. 

O  Domine  Jesu  Christe,  Rex  gloriae, 
libera  animas  defunctorum  de  ore 
leonis;  ne  absorbeat  Tartarus. 

O  Domine  Jesu  Christe,  Rex  gloriae,  ne 
cadant  in  obscuro. 

Hostias  et  preces  tibi,  Domine,  laudis 
offerimus.  Tu  suscipe  pro  animabus 
illis  quarum  hodie  memoriam  facimus. 
Fac  eas,  Domine,  de  morte  transire  ad 
vitam,  quam  olim  Abrahae  promisisti 
et  semini  ejus. 

Amen. 


O  Lord,  Jesu  Christ,  King  of  glory, 
deliver  the  souls  of  the  departed 
faithful  from  the  torments  of  hell  and 
from  the  bottomless  pit. 
O  Lord,  Jesu  Christ,  King  of  glory, 
deliver  the  souls  of  the  faithful  from 
the  mouth  of  the  lion,  neither  let  Tar- 
tarus swallow  them. 
O  Lord,  Jesu  Christ,  King  of  glory,  let 
them  not  fall  into  the  darkness. 
To  thee,  O  Lord,  we  render  our  offer- 
ings and  prayers  with  praises.  Do  thou 
receive  them  for  those  souls  which  we 
commemorate  today.  Make  them,  O 
Lord,  pass  from  death  into  life,  as  thou 
didst  once  promise  unto  Abraham  and 
his  seed. 
Amen. 


Sanctus 


Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Dominus 

Deus  Sabaoth.  Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra 

gloria  tua. 

Hosanna  in  excelsis. 

Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra  gloria  tua. 


Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  hosts. 
Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory. 

Hosanna  in  the  highest. 

Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory. 
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Pie  Jesu 

Pie  Jesu,  Domine,  dona  eis  requiem:  Blessed  Jesu,  Lord,  grant  them  rest: 

dona  eis  sempiternam  requiem.  grant  them  eternal  rest. 


Agnus  Dei 


Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi: 
dona  eis  requiem. 

Lux  aeterna  luceat  eis,  Domine,  cum 
Sanctis  tuis  in  aeternum,  quia  pius  es. 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis,  Domine, 
et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis. 


Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins 

of  the  world,  grant  them  rest. 

Let  everlasting  light  shine  on  them,  O 

Lord,  with  thy  Saints  for  ever;  for  thou 

art  merciful. 

Grant  them  eternal  rest,  O  Lord:  and 

let  everlasting  light  shine  on  them. 


Libera  me 


Libera  me,  Domine,  de  morte  aeterna 
in  die  ille  tremenda  quando  coeli 
movendi  sunt  et  terra;  dum  veneris 
judicare  saeculum  per  ignem. 

Tremens  factus  sum  ego  et  timeo,  dum 
discussio  venerit  atque  ventura  ira. 
Dies  irae,  dies  ilia  calamitatis  et 
miseriae;  dies  ilia,  dies  magna  et 
amara  valde. 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis,  Domine, 
et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis. 
Libera  me,  Domine,  libera. 


Deliver  me,  O  Lord,  from  eternal 
death  in  that  awful  day  when  the 
heavens  and  earth  shall  be  moved: 
when  thou  shalt  come  to  judge  the 
world  by  fire. 

I  am  become  trembling,  and  I  fear  the 
time  when  the  trial  shall  approach  and 
the  wrath  to  come.  A  day  of  wrath, 
that  day  of  calamity  and  woe;  that  day, 
a  great  day  and  bitter  indeed. 
Grant  them  eternal  rest,  O  Lord:  and 
let  everlasting  light  shine  upon  them. 
Deliver  me,  O  Lord,  deliver. 


In  paradisum 


In  paradisum  deducant  angeli;  in  tuo 
adventu  suscipiant  te  martyres,  et  per- 
ducant  te  in  civitatem  sanctam 
Jerusalem.  Chorus  angelorum  te 
suscipiat,  et  cum  Lazaro  quondam 
paupere  aeternam  habeas  requiem. 


May  the  angels  receive  thee  in 
paradise;  at  thy  coming  may  the  mar- 
tyrs receive  thee,  and  bring  thee  into 
the  Holy  City  Jerusalem.  There  may  a 
choir  of  angels  receive  thee  and  with 
Lazarus,  once  a  beggar,  may  thou  have 
eternal  rest. 
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Olivier  Messiaen 

Three  Short  Liturgies  of  the  Divine  Presence 


Olivier  Messiaen  was  born  in  Avignon, 
France,  on  10  December  1908  and  now 
lives  in  Paris.  These  performances  are  the 
first  by  the  Boston  Symphony. 

The  Three  Short  Liturgies  were  writ- 
ten between  15  November  1943  and 
15  March  1944.  They  were  commis- 
sioned by  Madame  Denise  Tual  for 
the  Concerts  de  la  Pleiade.  The  first 
performance  took  place  in  Paris  at 
the  Concerts  de  la  Pleiade  in  the  con- 
cert hall  of  the  old  Conservatoire,  on 
21  April  1945,  under  the  direction  of 
Roger  Desormiere.  The  soloists  were 
Yvonne  Loriod  (piano)  and  Ginette 
Martenot  (Onde  Martenot)  with  the 
Yvonne  Gouverne  Chorale  and  the 
Paris  Conservatory  Orchestra.  The 
work  met  with  an  enormous  and  immediate  success.  The  audience  at  this  pre- 
miere was  an  especially  brilliant  and  cultivated  one.  In  the  hall  one  could  see, 
from  the  world  of  music:  Arthur  Honegger,  Andree  Vaurabourg,  Georges  Auric, 
Francis  Poulenc,  Henri  Sauguet,  Roland  Manuel,  Andre  Jolivet,  Daniel  Lesur, 
Claude  Delvincourt,  Lazare  Levy,  Marcel  Ciampi,  Jean  Wiener,  Irene  Joachim, 
Maurice  Gendron,  Guy-Bernard  Delapierre,  Jean  Roy;  from  the  world  of  paint- 
ing: Georges  Braque;  from  the  world  of  literature:  Paul  Eluard,  Pierre  Reverdy. 
There  were  also  many  young  musicians,  all  of  them  students  in  my  class  at  the 
Conservatoire:  Pierre  Boulez,  Serge  Nigg,  Yvette  Grimaud,  Jean-Louis  Martinet, 
Pierre  Henry. 

The  work  was  performed  again  almost  immediately:  twice  in  Brussels,  by  Paul 
Collaer;  three  times  in  Prague,  by  Jaroslav  Krombholc;  twice  in  London,  by  Roger 
Desormiere;  twice  in  New  York,  by  Leopold  Stokowski.  The  hundredth  perfor- 
mance took  place  in  Buenos  Aires,  14  September  1956,  conducted  by  Washington 
Castro.  We  also  note  the  168th,  on  2  April  1963,  at  the  Atheneum  in  Madrid,  by 
Alberto  Blancafort,  and  three  performances  in  New  York  by  Leonard  Bernstein 
in  1961.  In  addition  to  Roger  Desormiere— who  was  the  inspired  first  conductor 
of  the  work— I  am  especially  grateful  to  two  conductors  who  have  faithfully 
devoted  themselves  to  the  cause  of  the  Three  Short  Liturgies:  Marcel  Couraud  and 
Giinter  Wand.  Giinter  Wand  has  conducted  the  work  in  Germany:  six  times  in 
Cologne  and  three  each  in  Diisseldorf  and  Wiesbaden,  with  Yvonne  Loriod  as 
piano  soloist  and  the  Gurzenich  chorus  and  orchestra;  as  well  as  twice  in  Berlin 
with  Yvonne  Loriod  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Marcel  Couraud 
has  conducted  the  work  in  Berlin,  Lugano,  Strasbourg,  Lyon,  and  four  times  in 
Paris— and,  finally,  in  Italy,  always  with  Yvonne  Loriod  (piano),  Jeanne  Loriod 
(Onde  Martenot),  and  the  Chorus  of  the  Maitrise:  in  Venice  in  1957,  in  Perugia  in 
1959,  then  in  Genoa,  Turin,  Milan,  Cremona,  Rome,  Florence,  and  L'Aquila  in 
1962. 
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Let  me  return  to  the  concert  of  the  Biennale  in  Venice,  September  20, 1957.  A 
beautiful  work  by  Luigi  Dallapiccola  and  the  Three  Short  Liturgies  were  on  the 
program.  It  was  the  orchestra  of  the  Teatro  La  Fenice,  performing  in  the  Scuola 
Grande  di  San  Rocco.  In  the  hall  were  Igor  Stravinsky  and  the  future  Pope  John 
XXIII  (then  Cardinal  Roncalli),  who  conversed  for  a  long  time  after  the  concert, 
in  French,  with  the  conductor,  the  soloists,  and  myself.  On  the  walls  were  the 
marvelous  paintings  of  Tintoretto,  which,  in  their  originality  of  foreshortening, 
lighting,  and  symbolism,  formed  another  concert  of  colors! 

I  have  just  written  the  word:  color.  The  music  of  the  Three  Short  Liturgies  is 
above  all  a  music  of  colors.  The  "modes"  I  have  used  are  harmonic  colors.  Their 
juxtapositions  and  superimpositions  produce  blues,  reds,  blues  streaked  with 
reds,  mauves  and  grays  speckled  with  orange,  blues  studded  with  green  and 
ringed  with  gold,  purple,  hyacinth,  violet,  and  the  gleam  of  precious  stones: 
ruby,  sapphire,  emerald,  amethyst— all  of  this  in  folds,  in  waves,  in  swirls,  in 
spirals,  in  intermingled  motions.  To  this  I  should  add  my  rhythmic  pursuits  — 
non-retrogradable  rhythms*,  rhythmic  canons,  use  of  the  deci-talas  of  ancient 
India— and  also  the  percussive  handling  of  the  piano,  vibraphone,  and  celesta 
(evoking  the  "gamelan"  of  Bali  and  Java):  the  rhythms  and  the  choice  of  timbres 
further  accentuate  the  colors  and  their  movements. 

The  poem  of  the  Three  Short  Liturgies  was  written  by  the  composer  at  the  same 
time  as  the  music,  and  for  the  music.  Thus  it  has  no  literary  pretensions.  And  in 
spite  of  its  surrealist  appearance  (at  the  time  I  was  a  great  reader  of  Paul  Eluard 
and  Pierre  Reverdy),  it  expresses  theological  truths,  in  terms  humbly  borrowed 
from  the  Holy  Writ.  The  principal  idea  being  the  Divine  Presence,  the  three  parts 
are  dedicated  to  three  "kinds"  of  presence.  The  first  part,  Anthem  of  the  In- 
ward Conversation,  is  devoted  to  God  present  in  ourselves.  The  second  part, 
Sequence  of  the  Word,  Divine  Canticle,  is  devoted  to  God  present  in  Himself. 
The  third  part,  Psalmody  of  Ubiquity  Through  Love,  is  devoted  to  God  present  in 
all  things.  These  inexpressible  ideas  are  not  expressed  — they  remain  on  the  level 
of  a  dazzle  of  colors. 

The  sonic  material  is  made  up  of  the  following  instruments  and  timbres: 
vibraphone,  maracas,  Chinese  cymbal,  tamtam,  unison  chorus  of  women's 
voices,  solo  piano,  solo  Onde  Martenot,  and  string  quintet,  originally  specified  as 
follows:  four  first  violins,  four  second  violins,  three  violas,  three  cellos,  and  two 
contrabasses  [but  expanded  in  a  later  edition]. 
Anthem  of  the  Inward  Conversation 

A-B-A  form.  In  the  first  and  third  sections,  bird  songs  from  the  piano,  later 
from  the  piano  and  celesta.  These  are  stylized  bird  songs;  however  one  may  rec- 
ognize in  the  piece  the  blackbird,  the  nightingale,  the  finch,  the  garden  warbler, 
and  the  skylark.  In  the  central  section:  a  rhythmic  canon  by  addition  of  the 
dott  —  between  vibraphone  and  piano  (right  hand)  on  one  part,  and  string 
pizzicati,  maracas,  and  piano  (left  hand)  on  the  other.  To  this  are  added:  a  choral 
psalmody  with  vocalise  on  the  key  words  (as  in  plainchant  Tracts),  a  violin  solo 


""Symmetrical,  or  palindromic  rhythms,  whose  retrograde  is  thus  identical  with  the  original 
(Translator). 


t  A  canon  of  durations  only,  in  which  those  of  the  second  part  are  those  of  the  first  part,  but 
augmented  (lengthened)  by  half  (Translator). 
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Handd&Haycbi 
at  Symphony  Hall 


October  20 

Haydn  ■  The  Creation 

November  16 

Haydn  ■  Lord  Nelson  Mass 

Handel  ■  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day 

December  8  &  10 

Handel  ■  Messiah 

April  13 

Bach  ■  St.  Matthew  Passion 
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with  plainchant  neumes  (one  may  note  the  torculus,  the  porrectus,  as  well  as  some 
distropha  and  some  pressus),  and  finally  an  Onde  Martenot  solo  using  an  oriental 
clarinet  timbre.  All  this  goes  on  simultaneously.  The  words,  "Do  not  awaken  me; 
it  is  the  time  of  the  bird!"  are  borrowed  from  the  Song  of  Songs. 
Sequence  of  the  Word,  Divine  Canticle 

Strophic  form  with  variations,  continually  alternating  refrains  and  verses.  The 
choral  melodic  line,  very  simple  and  striking,  contains  two  rhythmic  peculiar- 
ities: the  juxtaposition  of  %  and  Vi6  (three  longs  and  three  shorts),  and  the 
rhythmic  close  slowed  by  the  dotted  (i.e.,  lengthened)  value  on  the  next-to-last 
note.  The  whole  interest  of  the  piece  lies  in  the  orchestrational  variations.  The 
piano  is  extremely  important:  treated  in  terms  of  chord  clusters,  bursting  runs, 
bell  effects,  and  low  percussive  sounds,  it  dominates  the  entire  orchestra. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  piece,  one  may  note  the  Onde  Martenot,  which  soars  for- 
tissimo above  the  chorus,  and  the  use  of  trilled  chords  in  the  strings,  whose 
"powdering"  effect  supports  the  "Balinese  gamelan"  and  the  articulations  of  the 
celesta,  vibraphone,  and  piano.  The  words,  "Praise  of  the  Father,  Substance  of 
the  Father,  Image  and  reflection  eternally,"  are  borrowed  from  Saint  Paul  (Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews).  The  sublime  and  awesome  words,  "The  Word  was  with  God; 
and  the  Word  was  God,"  open  the  Gospel  According  to  Saint  John. 

Psalmody  of  Ubiquity  Through  Love 

Again  A-B-A  form.  The  central  section  is  simply  an  act  of  love  and  of  rever- 
ence. These  feelings  cannot  be  explained,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  an  explanation. 
I  will  note  only  the  use  of  the  "space"  timbre  of  the  Onde  Martenot,  and  the 
expanding  trills  in  the  "metallic"  timbre,  which  were  used  here  for  the  first  time. 
In  the  recapitulation:  runs  in  contrary  motion,  in  a  closed  fan-shape,  by  the 
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piano;  a  recall,  by  the  Onde,  of  a  theme  from  the  first  movement;  choral  speak- 
ing; and  violent  superimposition  of  interlaced  polymodal  colors  — the  whole 
strongly  underlined  by  the  deep  and  prolonged  resonance  of  the  tamtam.  In  the 
first  and  third  parts,  the  text  truly  accumulates,  if  not  all  things,  at  least  all  kinds 
of  things:  planets,  flowers,  birds  — and  different  times:  the  very  long  time  of  stars, 
the  long  time  of  mountains,  the  medium  time  of  man,  the  very  short  time  of 
insects.  "Being"  bestowed  on  "Place,"  and  the  "Divine  Presence  in  all  places" 
(even  in  the  possible  places  that  do  not  yet  exist)  are  explained  by  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  in  the  Summa  Theologica.  The  sentence,  "To  you,  the  successive  is  simul- 
taneous," sums  up  the  idea  of  the  whole  of  eternity  as  present  in  the  eternal  God. 
"The  blood  that  restores  its  banks"— a  medical  fact.  "The  mountain  leaps  like  a 
lamb,  And  becomes  a  great  ocean"— a  geological  fact,  expressed  in  the  Psalm 
"When  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt."  Those  tender  words,  "Set  yourself  as  a  seal 
upon  my  heart,"  are  found  in  the  Song  of  Songs.  "But  the  robe  washed  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  But  the  stone  of  snow  with  a  new  name" —all  expressions  bor- 
rowed from  the  Book  of  Revelations.  Finally,  the  key  phrase  of  the  work:  "You 
are  near,  You  are  far,  You  are  the  light  and  the  darkness,  You  are  so  complex  and 
so  simple,  You  are  infinitely  simple"  — this  recaptures  the  spirit  of  the  acts  of 
faith  and  surrender  of  the  most  beautiful  mystical  book  since  the  Bible:  The  Imita- 
tion of  Christ. 

Otherwise,  the  Liturgies  require  little  comment.  All  who  have  attacked  me 
have  aimed  chiefly  at  the  text.  In  its  doctrinal  aspect  it  seems  to  me  unassailable; 
for  the  rest,  I  am  no  poet,  only  a  musician.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  listening  to  my 
music  one  must  forget  its  success  (as  well  as  the  polemics  that  surrounded  that 
success),  and  even  forget  the  music.  What  does  a  rose  window  of  a  cathedral  do? 
It  teaches,  by  image,  by  symbol,  by  the  figures  that  people  it— but  above  all  it 
strikes  the  eye  by  the  thousands  of  flecks  of  color,  which  finally  resolve  them- 
selves into  a  single,  very  simple  color,  so  that  one  who  contemplates  says  only, 
That  window  is  blue,  or,  That  window  is  violet. 

This  was  what  I  intended. 

—Olivier  Messiaen 
translated  by  Gerald  Levinson 
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Trois  Petites  Liturgies 

Three  Short  Liturgies 

De  La  Presence  Divine 

Of  The  Divine  Presence 

ANTIENNE  DE  LA  CONVERSATION 

ANTHEM  OF  INTERIOR  COMMU- 

INTERIEURE (DIEU  PRESENT  EN 

NION  (GOD  PRESENT  IN  US.  .  .) 

NOUS.  .  .) 

Mon  Jesus,  mon  silence,  restez  en  moi. 

My  Jesus,  my  silence,  remain  in  me. 

Mon  Jesus,  mon  royaume  de  silence, 

My  Jesus,  my  kingdom  of  silence, 

parlez  en  moi. 

speak  in  me. 

Mon  Jesus,  nuit  d'arc-en-ciel  et  de 

My  Jesus,  night  of  rainbow  and  of 

silence, 

silence, 

priez  en  moi. 

Pray  in  me. 

Soleil  de  sang,  d'oiseaux, 

Sun  of  blood,  of  birds, 

mon  arc-en-ciel  d'amour, 

my  rainbow  of  love, 

desert  d'amour,  chantez, 

desert  of  love,  sing, 

mon  Amour. 

my  Love. 

Mon  Amour,  mon  Dieu. 

My  Love,  my  God. 

Ce  oui  qui  chante  comme  un  echo  de 

This  'yes'  which  sings  like  an  echo  of 

lumiere, 

light, 

melodie  rouge  et  mauve  en  louange  du 

red  and  mauve  melody  in  praise  of  the 

Pere, 

Father, 

d'un  baiser  votre  main  depasse  le 

with  a  kiss  your  hand  surpasses  the 

tableau, 

image, 

paysage  divin,  renversez-toi  dans 

divine  landscape,  be  inverted  in  water. 

l'eau. 

Louange  de  la  Gloire  a  mes  ailes  de 

Praise  of  Glory  to  my  earthly  wings, 

terre, 

mon  Dimanche,  ma  Paix,  mon  Tou- 

my  Sunday,  my  Peace,  my  Forever  of 

jours  de  lumiere, 

light, 

que  le  ciel  parle  en  moi,  rire,  ange 

let  heaven  speak  in  me,  laughter,  new 

nouveau, 

angel, 

ne  me  reveillez  pas:  c'est  le  temps  de 

do  not  wake  me:  it  is  the  hour  of  the 

l'oiseau! 

bird! 
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SEQUENCE  DU  VERBE,  CANTIQUE 
DIVIN  (DIEU  PRESENT  EN  LUI- 
MEME.  .  .) 


SEQUENCE  OF  THE  WORD,  DIVINE 
CANTICLE  (GOD  PRESENT  IN  HIM- 
SELF .  .  . ) 


II  est  parti  le  Bien-Aime, 

c'est  pour  nous! 

II  est  monte  le  Bien-Aime, 

c'est  pour  nous! 

II  a  prie  le  Bien-Aime, 

c'est  pour  nous,  pour  nous! 


He  is  gone,  the  Beloved, 

it  is  for  us! 

He  has  ascended,  the  Beloved, 

it  is  for  us! 

He  has  prayed,  the  Beloved, 

it  is  for  us,  for  us! 


II  a  parle,  il  a  chante, 
le  Verbe  etait  en  Dieu! 
II  a  parle,  il  a  chante. 
et  le  Verbe  etait  Dieu! 


He  has  spoken,  he  has  sung, 
the  Word  was  with  God! 
He  has  spoken,  he  has  sung, 
and  the  Word  was  God! 


Louange  du  Pere,  substance  du  Pere, 

empreinte  et  rejaillissement  toujours, 
dans  l'Amour,  Verbe  D'Amour! 


Praise  of  the  Father,  substance  of  the 

Father, 

Imprint  and  outpouring  for  ever, 

in  Love,  Word  of  Love! 


Par  lui  le  Pere  dit:  c'est  moi, 

parole  de  mon  sein! 

Par  lui  le  Pere  dit:  c'est  moi, 

le  Verbe  est  dans  mon  sein! 

Le  Verbe  est  la  louange, 

modele  en  bleu  pour  anges, 

trompette  bleu  qui  prolonge  le  jour, 

par  l'Amour,  chant  de  l'Amour! 


Through  Him,  the  Father  says:  it  is  I, 

word  of  my  bosom! 

Through  Him  the  Father  says:  it  is  I, 

the  Word  is  in  my  bosom! 

The  Word  is  praise, 

blue  pattern  for  angels, 

blue  trumpet  which  draws  out  the  day, 

through  Love,  song  of  Love! 


II  etait  riche  et  bienheureux, 

ila  donne  son  ciel! 

II  etait  riche  et  bienheureux, 

pour  completer  son  ciel! 

Le  Fils  c'est  la  Presence, 

l'Esprit  c'est  la  Presence! 

Les  adoptes  dans  la  grace  toujours, 

pour  l'Amour,  Enfants  d'Amour! 


He  was  rich  and  blessed, 

he  has  given  his  heaven! 

He  was  rich  and  blessed, 

to  complete  his  heaven! 

The  Son  is  the  Presence, 

the  Spirit  is  the  Presence! 

Those  enfolded  eternally  in  grace, 

for  Love,  Children  of  Love! 
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11  est  vivant,  il  est  present, 

He  is  living,  he  is  present, 

et  Lui  se  dit  en  Lui! 

and  He  says  forth  Himself  in  Himself! 

11  est  vivant,  il  est  present, 

He  is  living,  he  is  present, 

et  Lui  se  voit  en  Lui! 

and  he  looks  on  Himself  in  Himself! 

Present  au  sang  de  Tame, 

Present  in  the  blood  of  the  soul, 

etoile  aspirant  Fame, 

star  drawing  the  soul  upwards, 

present  partout,  miroir  aile  des  jours, 

present  everywhere,  winged  mirror  of 

days, 

par  1' Amour,  le  Dieu  d' Amour! 

through  Love,  the  God  of  Love! 

PSALMODIE  DE  L'UBIQUITE  PAR 

PSALMODY  OF  OMNIPRESENCE 

AMOUR  (DIEU  PRESENT  EN 

THROUGH  LOVE  (GOD  PRESENT  IN 

TOUTES  CHOSES  .  .  . ) 

ALL  THINGS.  .  .) 

Tout  entier  en  tous  lieux, 

Wholly  in  every  place, 

tout  entier  en  chaque  lieu, 

wholly  in  each  place, 

donnant  l'etre  a  chaque  lieu, 

giving  being  to  each  place, 

a  tout  ce  qui  occupe  un  lieu, 

to  everything  which  fills  a  place, 

le  successif  vous  est  simultane, 

succession,  to  you,  is  simultaneity, 

dans  ces  espaces  et  ces  temps  que  vous 

these  spaces  and  times  which  you  have 

avez  crees, 

created, 

satellites  de  votre  Douceur. 

satellites  of  your  Sweetness. 

Posez-vous  comme  un  sceau  sur  mon 

Set  yourself  as  a  seal  upon  my  heart. 

coeur. 

Temps  de  l'homme  et  de  la  planete, 

Time  of  man  and  of  planet, 

temps  de  la  montagne  et  de  l'insecte, 

time  of  mountain  and  of  insect, 

bouquet  de  rire  pour  la  merle  et 

nosegay  of  laughter  for  blackbird  and 

l'alouette, 

lark, 

eventail  de  lune  au  fuschia, 

fan  of  moonlight  to  the  fuschia, 

a  la  balsamine,  au  begonia, 

to  the  yellow  balsam,  to  the  begonia, 

de  la  profondeur  une  ride  surgit, 

from  the  depths  a  ripple  rises, 

la  montagne  saute  comme  une  brebis, 

the  mountain  skips  like  a  ram, 

et  devient  un  grand  ocean. 

and  becomes  a  great  ocean. 

Present,  vous  etes  present. 

Present,  you  are  present. 

Imprimez  votre  nom  dans  mon  sang. 

Imprint  your  name  in  my  blood. 

Dans  le  mouvement  d'Arcture,  pre- 

In the  motion  of  Arcturus,  present, 

sent,, 

in  the  rainbow  of  wing  after  wing. 

dans  l'arc-en'ciel  d'une  aile  apres 

l'autre, 
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(echarpe  aveugle  autour  de  Saturne), 

dans  la  race  cachee  de  mes  cellules, 

present, 

dans  le  sang  qui  repare  ses 

rives, 

dans  vos  Saints  par  la  Grace,  present, 

(Interpretations  de  votre  Verbe, 

pierres  precieuses  au  mur  de  la 

Fraicheur). 

Posez-vous  comme  un  sceau  sur  mon 

coeur. 


(blind  scarf  around  Saturn), 
in  the  ancestry  hidden  in  my  cells, 
present, 

in  the  bloodstream  which  restores  its 
banks, 

in  your  Saints  through  Grace,  present, 
(Interpretations  of  your  Word, 
precious  stones  in  the  wall  of  Cool- 
ness). 

Set  yourself  as  a  seal  upon  my 
heart. 


Un  coeur  pur  est  votre  repos, 

lis  en  arc-en-ciel  de  troupeau, 

vous  vous  cachez  dans  votre  Hostie, 

frere  silencieux  dans  la  Fleur 

Eucharistee, 

pour  que  je  demeure  en  vous  comme 

une  aile  dans  le  soleil, 

vers  la  resurrection  du  dernier  jour. 

II  est  plus  fort  que  la  mort,  votre 

Amour. 

Mettez  votre  caresse  tout  autour. 


A  pure  heart  is  your  resting-place, 

lily-in-rainbow  of  the  flock, 

you  conceal  yourself  in  your  Host, 

silent  brother  in  the  Eucharistic 

Flower, 

that  I  may  dwell  in  you  as  a  wing  in 

the  sun, 

towards  the  resurrection  at  the  last 

day. 

It  is  stronger  than  death,  your  Love. 

Set  your  caress  all  around. 


Violet-jaune,  vision, 

voile  blanc,  subtilite, 

orange-bleu,  force  et  joie, 

flecheazur,  agilite, 

donnez-moi  le  rouge  et  le  vert  de  votre 

amour, 

feuille-flamme-or,  clarte. 

Plus  de  langage,  plus  de  mots, 

plus  de  prophetes,  ni  de  science 

(c'est  l'Amen  de  l'esperance, 

silence  melodieux  de  l'Eternite), 

mais  la  robe  lavee  dans  le  sang  de 

l'Agneau, 


Purple-yellow,  vision, 

white  veil,  subtlety, 

orange-blue,  strength  and  joy, 

blue  arrow,  agility, 

give  me  the  red  and  the  green  of  your 

love, 

leaf-flame-gold,  brightness. 

No  more  language,  no  more  words, 

no  more  prophets,  nor  knowledge 

(it  is  the  Amen  of  hope, 

melodious  silence  of  Eternity), 

but  the  robe  washed  in  the  blood  of  the 

Lamb, 
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mais  la  pierre  de  neige  avec  un  nom 

nouveau, 

les  eventails,  la  cloche,  et  l'ordre  des 

clartes, 

et  l'echelle  en  arc-en-ciel  de  la  Verite, 

mais  la  porte  qui  parle  et  le  soleil  qui 

s'ouvre, 

1'aureole  tete  de  rechange  qui  delivre, 

et Tencre  d'or  ineffacable  sur  le  livre, 

mais  la  face  a  face  et  l'Amour. 
Vous  qui  parlez  en  nous, 
vous  qui  vous  taisez  en  nous, 
et  gardez  le  silence  dans  votre  Amour, 
vous  etes  pres,  vous  etes  loin, 
vous  etes  pres,  vous  etes  loin, 
vous  etes  la  lumiere  et  les  tenebres, 
vous  etes  si  complique  et  si  simple, 
vous  etes  infiniment  simple. 
L'arc-en-ciel  de  l'Amour,  c'est  vous, 
l'unique  oiseau  de  l'Eternite,  c'est 
vous. 


but  the  stone  of  snow  with  a  new 

name, 

the  fans,  the  bell,  and  the  ranks  of 

brightnesses, 

and  the  rainbow  of  Truth, 

but  the  door  which  speaks  and  the  sun 

which  opens, 

the  halo,  a  change  of  head  which 

liberates, 

and  the  golden  ink  indelible  on  the 

book, 

but  face  to  face,  and  Love. 

You  who  speak  in  us, 

you  who  are  silent  in  us, 

and  keep  the  silence  in  your  love, 

you  are  near,  you  are  far, 

you  are  near,  you  are  far, 

you  are  light  and  darkness, 

you  are  so  complex  and  so  simple, 

you  are  infinite  simplicity. 

The  rainbow  of  love,  it  is  you, 

the  sole  bird  of  Eternity,  it  is 

you. 


Elles  s'alignent  lentement,  les  cloches 

de  la  profondeur. 

Posez-vous  comme  un  sceau  sur  mon 

coeur. 

Enfoncez  votre  image  dans  la  duree  de 

mes  jours. 


They  slowly  fall  into  line,  the  bells  of 

the  depths. 

Set  yourself  as  a  seal  upon  my  heart. 

Immerse  your  image  in  the  duration  of 
my  days. 


(French  text  reprinted  by  kind  permission  ofDurand  &  Cie.,  Paris 
English  translation  by  Deryck  Cooke.) 
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Live  Music  lb  Go. 

The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 
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Introduce  Your  Children 
to  Some  New  Friends 
at  Symphony  Hall . . . 
Ludwig,  Wolfgang,  Igor 
&  Johann  Sebastian. 

The  Boston  Symphony  invites  you  to  attend 
Youth  Concerts  next  season  as  a  family  on  three 
Saturday  mornings  or  arrange  for  your  school  to 
attend  as  a  class  on  three  weekday  mornings. 

Saturdays  at  11:00  am: 

SERIES  A- October  28,  January  20,  March  10 
SERIES  B- November  4,  February  10,  March  17 
Fridays  at  10:15  am:  November  3,  February  9, 

March  9 
Mondays  at  10: 15  am:  October  30,  February  5, 

March  12 

The  Youth  Activities  Office  at  Symphony  Hall 
(266-1492)  will  assist  you  with  all  concert 
arrangements. 

Begin  a  lasting 
friendship  with  the 
Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Youth 
Concerts  Conductor, 
Harry  Ellis  Dickson 
and  all  the  great 
masters  of  music  at 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Youth  Concerts. 


t 

BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Otrectori 
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of  Greek  Mythology,  artistically  wrought  in  18kt 
yellow  gold,  features  a  fiery  ruby  eye  and  dia- 
monds pave-set  in  platinum.  You'll  find  Pegasus 
on  the  cover  of  our  new  all-color  1978-79  Year- 
book. $9500.  Catalogue  $2. 


SHREVE, 
CRUMP  & 
LOW  CO. 

JEWELERS  SINCE  1800 


330  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116  (617)  267-9100  AND  THE  MALL  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


ANTIQUES  •  CHINA  •  CRYSTAL  •  SILVER  •   GIFTS  •  STATIONERY 


The  crystal:  L'Etoile  by  Minners.  The  restaurant:  Zachary's. 

ZacJhwb  at  The  Colonnade,  Boston.  In-hotel  parking.  (617)  261-2800. 
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Benjamin  Luxon 


British  baritone  Benjamin  Luxon, 
noted  for  his  versatility  in  opera, 
ballad,  and  lieder,  for  the  stage, 
television,  radio,  and  recordings,  has 
made  guest  appearances  at  Covent 
Garden,  Glyndebourne,  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Aldeburgh  festivals,  the 
Royal  Opera  House  at  Covent 
Garden  and  with  the  Boston 
Symphony,  most  recently  in 
Brahms's  German  Requiem  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  July  of  1978. 

Luxon  was  born  in  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land, and  studied  at  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music,  where  he  received 
the  school's  Gold  Medal. 
One  of  the  few  British  singers  to 
achieve  success  in  Germany  as  a  lieder  singer,  Luxon  is  also  noted  for  his  record- 
ings of  works  by  British  composers  Vaughan  Williams,  Delius,  Walton,  and  Ben- 
jamin Britten.  Luxon  was  invited  by  Britten  to  perform  the  title  role  of  that  com- 
poser's television  opera  Owen  Wingrave,  broadcast  throughout  Great  Britain, 
most  of  Western  Europe,  and  the  United  States  in  1971.  His  recent  recording  of 
English  ballads,  Give  Me  a  Ticket  to  Heaven,  has  met  with  much  critical  acclaim. 
Luxon's  upcoming  performances  will  include  Britten's  War  Requiem  with  the 
Vancouver  Symphony,  Dream  of  Gerontius  with  the  Houston  Symphony,  and  Die 
Fledermaus  at  Covent  Garden. 
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•  MERCEDES-BENZ      •  BMW        •  ROLLS  ROYCE 

•  PRESTIGE  USED  CARS   (Imported  &  Domestic) 

•  CONVENIENT  INTOWN  LOCATION 

•  SALES  —  SERVICE  —  PARTS 


Foreign  Motors 


1095  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Boston 
787-3000 


ROLLS 


ROYCE 


Symphony  tickets,  $30.  Ballet, 
$24.  Opera,  $40.  Museum 
Admissions,  $  1 0.50.  If  the  arts  were 
forced  to  charge  fees  that  really 
covered  operating  or  production 
costs. ..if  the  arts  went  "pay  as  you 
go,"  not  many  people  would  go. 

And  life  would  be  immeasurably 
duller. 

Things  aren't  that  way,  thankfully. 
Audiences  for  the  visual  and 
performing  arts  are  expanding. 
Many  museums  are  free  to  the 
public.  Ticket  prices,  while  up,  are 
within  reason. 

But  the  arts  face  an  enormous 
cost  problem.  They  are  "labor 


intensive";  many  individuals  are 
involved,  and  in  these  fields  the 
effects  of  inflation  are  particularly 
severe. 

The  difference  between 
operating  costs  and  ticket  receipts 
is  an  "income  gap"  made  up  by 
gifts— from  individuals,  govern- 
ment, foundations,  and  business. 
Those  who  can  afford  to  do  so, 
support  the  arts  so  that  all  can 
benefit. 

If  you  support  the  arts  financially, 
we  urge  you  to  continue  to  do  so 
as  generously  as  possible.  But 
there  are  other  ways  to  help.  Urge 
your  local,  state,  and  national 


legislatures  to  lend  assistance  to 
the  arts.  If  you  have  spare  time, 
volunteer  to  help  in  fund  raising 
adivities. 

Encourage  attendance  and 
support  among  your  friends  and 
neighbors.  Sponsor  local 
performances  and  exhibitions.  Be 
a  patron,  every  way  you  can. 

SUPPORT 
THE  ARTS 

Business  Commirree 

for  the  Arts,  Inc.,  1 700  Broadway, 

New  York,  N.Y.  10019 


PRESENTED  AS  A  PUBLIC  SERVICE  BY  RCA  CORPORATION  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  ARTS 
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Looking 
for  an 

ERISA 

TRUSTEE 


"The  new  way  to  look 


For  over  50  years  discerning  people  have  looked 

to  Fiduciary  Trust  Company  to  act  as  professional 

trustee,  agent  or  custodian. 

Now,  corporations  are  finding  that  Fiduciary  Trust 

Company  can  offer  the  same  experience  and  service 

to  them.  So  if  you  are  looking  for  a  qualified  trustee 

for  your  ERISA  pension  and  profit  sharing  trusts.  .  . 

Look  to  Fiduciary  Trust  Company, 
the  new  way  to  look  in  Boston. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 
Telephone:  (61 7)  482-5270 


Pant,  pant,  pant... 
Rumble,  rumble,  rumble... 

If  you  always  end  up  racing 
to  get  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
time  only  to  have  your  stomach 
rumble  during  the  pianissimo 
passages,  pull  into  the  MidTown 
Hotel  first.  Leave  your  car  in 
our  lot.  (Our  dinner  patrons  get 
free  parking  for  Symphony  con- 
certs.) Then  enjoy  a  great  meal 
in  our  Colony  Room.  Followed 
by  a  leisurely  one  minute  walk 
to  Symphony  Hall. 

That  way  you'll  be  a  lot  more 
relaxed  for  the  performance. 

And  a  lot  quieter. 


Bostons  most  convenient  Hotel. 


220  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1  5. 
Telephone:  (617)  262-1000. 
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Joseph  Silverstein,  violin 

Andrew  Wolf,  piano 

Johannes  Brahms  3  violin-piano  sonatas 

A  Benefit  Concert  for  the 
All  Newton  Music  School 

at  Second  Church  in  Newton 
60  Highland  Street,  West  Newton 

SUNDAY  -  OCTOBER  15  -  8:00  P.M. 

Tickets  $5.00 

Call  527-4553  or  527-0102 
or  send  order  &  stamped  self-addressed  envelope  to: 

All  Newton  Music  School 

321  Chestnut  Street 

W.  Newton,  MA  02165 
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Lucy  Peacock 


Lucy  Peacock,  Berlin's  favorite 
Pamina,  was  born  in  Jacksonville, 
Texas,  and  began  her  studies  there, 
continuing  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. She  first  got  to  the  Deutsche  Oper 
in  Berlin  in  1969  as  a  fellowship  holder 
of  the  Corbett  Foundation  and  she  has 
been  a  member  of  the  company  since 
1971.  For  the  past  two  years,  she  has 
also  sung  regularly  at  the  Vienna  State 
Opera  and  has  been  a  frequent  guest  in 
the  important  theaters  and  at  the 
major  festivals  in  Germany  and 
Austria.  Among  other  things,  she  has 
been  Seiji  Ozawa's  soloist  at  the  Berlin 
Festival.  Lucy  Peacock  is  also  much  in 
demand  in  Germany  for  appearance 
on  television  and  radio. 


FOR 
LEASE 


When  you  lease  a  new  car  from  Peter  Fuller, 
you  get  much  more  than  a  new  car. 

The  arrangements  can  include  as  much  or 
as  little  as  you  want.  Items  like  sales  tax, 
insurance,  tires,  repairs,  and  maintenance.  Even 
a  car  to  use  if  yours  has  to  be  repaired.  Every- 
thing except  gas. 


And  it's  no  coincidence  that  a  lot  of  leasing 
companies  get  their  cars  from  Peter  Fuller. 
Because,  nobody  can  offer  a  bigger  selection. 

So,  if  you're  interested  in  leasing,  lease  first 
class  by  leasing  directly  from  the  biggest 
dealer  around. 

Call  for  details. 


731-9826 


WATERTOWN 

42  NORTH  BEACON 

STREET 

924-8100 


2  LOCATIONS  TO  SERVE  YOU 


BOSTON 

808  COMMONWEALTH 

AVENUE 

731-9826 
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Yvonne  Loriod 


French  pianist  Yvonne  Loriod  was  a 
child  prodigy.  By  age  fourteen,  her 
repertoire  contained  Bach's  Well 
Tempered  Clavier,  all  the  Beethoven 
sonatas  and  Mozart  concerti,  plus  the 
complete  works  of  Chopin  and 
Schumann.  Born  in  Houilles,  Miss 
Loriod  studied  with  Olivier  Messiaen 
and  Lazare  Levy  among  others  at  the 
National  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Paris,  and  won  several  piano  competi- 
tions there.  Miss  Loriod  has  appeared 
as  a  soloist  with  orchestras  in  Europe, 
Scandinavia,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
United  States,  and  has  made  several 
recordings. 

A  professor  of  piano  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire National  Superieur  de  Musique 
of  Paris  since  1967,  Miss  Loriod 
presently  heads  the  department  of 
master  class  for  piano  at  Germany's 
Badische  Musikhochschule  in 
Karlsruhe.  In  private  life,  Yvonne 
Loriod  is  married  to  Olivier  Messiaen. 


How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 

With  a  late  supper  and  a  generous  nightcap  at 

a  most  congenial  rendezvous:  The  Cafe  at  The  Ritz.  It's  an  old 

Boston  friend  with  a  new  look .  . .  and  delicious  suppers 

are  now  served  until  half-past  midnight. 

thi 


ee  you  tins  evening; 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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iSt-:i       !^LUR    TAYLOR   TAYLOR  TAYLO* 

VlqR    T12P  19^0  1973  iS/ofi 

Va***    lAftLOR    TAYLOR    TAYLOR    ™Yi"W 

UR    TAYU3R     TAYLOR  TAYLOR 


TAYLOR. 

Americas  best  loved  premium  Champagne. 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc.,  Hammondsport,  N.Y.  14840  -  Producers  of 
fine  champagnes,  ports,  sherries,  dinner  wines  and  vermouths. 


PLOVERS,  INDIVIDUALLY  GREAT  VIRTUCM 
PERFORM  SUPERB  CHAMBER 
MUSIC  TOGETHER 


BOSTON 


m 

m 

m 
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VET 

SYMPHONY 


-^~\ISYMPH0N' 

ylai\ev 

m        at  JORDAN  HALL 

3  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS  AT  4  PM 


I.October  29 

Gilbert  KaKsh,  guest  pianist 
BENJAMIN  BRITTEN  Sinfonietta  Op.l 
ALEXANDER  GOEHR  Lyric  Pieces 

Op.  36 
BACH  Irio  from  the  Musical  lOffering 
BRAHMS  Piano  Quintet,  Op.  34b 


2.  January  21 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
Gilbert  Katisn,  guest  pianist 
POULENC  Oboe,  bassoon 

&  piano  trio 
SCHOENBERG  Suite,  Op.  29 

conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa 
MOZART  Quartet  tor  piano  and 

strings  in  g,  K.478 


3.  March  11 

Gilbert  KaKsh,  guest  pianist 
FRANCOIS  DeVIENNE  Quartet  tor    | 

bassoon  and  strings 
CARTER  Eight  etudes  and  a  Fantasy! 

tor  Woodwinds 
DVORAK  Piano  trio.  Op.  90  Durnktf: 


■HHMOiMnHHMMHHIHHHmHni 

NEW  SUBSCRIBER  FORM.  You  may  become  a  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  subscriber  by  indicating  your : 
choice  of  price  and  by  returning  this  form,  together  with  a 
check  made  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
mail  to:  New  Subscriber,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Ma.  02115. 

PRICES.  $18.00,  $15.00,  $12.00 


w  * 


SERIES 


PRICE 


NO.  OF  TICKETS 


TOTAL 


CHAMBER  PLAYERS  AT  JORDAN  HALL 


mm 


\fc 


STREET 

Bill 


.DAY  PHONE. 
EVE.  PHONE. 


ST£fE: 


ZIP. 
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Jeanne  Loriod 

Jeanne  Loriod  is  one  of  Europe's 
foremost  interpreters  of  works  for 
the  Onde  Martenot,  an  electronic  key- 
board invented  in  the  1920's  by  Pari- 
sian engineer-musician  Maurice 
Martenot. 

A  professor  of  Onde  Martenot  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory,  Miss  Loriod 
established  the  first  courses  for  that 
instrument  at  the  National  Music 
School  in  Saint-Maur  and  the  Schola 
Cantorum  in  Paris. 

She  has  received  the  Grand  Prix  du 
Disque  for  her  recordings  of  Jolivet's 
Concerto  for  Onde  Martenot  and  Orches- 
tra, and  Messiaen's  Three  Short 
Liturgies  of  the  Divine  Presence, 
Turangalila  Symphony,  and  Festival  of  Beautiful  Waters. 

Miss  Loriod  made  her  latest  appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony  with  her 
sister,  pianist  Yvonne  Loriod,  in  August  of  1975.  Her  concert  tours  have  taken 
her  throughout  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  North  and  Central  America. 


subject  bjjp&tous  $a& 


©1978   x® 
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Since  1831 ...  S.  S.  Pierce 


From  that  first  moment  when  you  taste  any  one  of  our 

full  line  of  liquors,  premium  California 

or  imported  wines,  you'll  know  what  we  mean 

by  our  guarantee  of  quality  and  value. 

It  has  been  a  family  tradition  for  generations. 

So,  when  you're  shopping  at  your 

local  package  store  or 

dining  at  your  favorite  restaurant, 

ask  for  S.  S.  Pierce. 
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Investments  that  ring  less  of  Gotterdammerung 
and  more  of  Das  Rheingold. 


Fidelity  Management  &  Research  Co. 

Investment  Advisor  to  the  Fidelity  Group  of  Funds 

82  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109,  Tel.  726-0650 


An  elegant  resort  on  the  bay 


me 


Lewis  Point  Road     •     Bourne,  Massachusetts  02532 
(617)  759-5752 

Owned  and  Managed  by 

The  Astor  and  McGregor  Trust 

(617)  698-0360 


We  are  much 
like  a  small 
hotel  —  both  in 
appearance  and 
in  catering  to  all 
the  small  details 
that  make  your 
stay  with  us  so 
much  more 
pleasant. 

Rate  from 
$45  per  day. 
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After 
the 
symphony... 


. .  .  continue  the  evening  in  the  old  world  tradition. 

Tecce's  Restaurant,  famous  for  Italian  cuisine 
for  over  30  years,  now  offers  "Tecce's  Cafe". 

An  authentic  representation  of  historic 

Salem  Street  in  the  North  End,  complete  with 

gas  lights,  cobblestone  street,  and  outdoor  tables. 

This  unique  dining  experience  features  late-nite 

Italian  pastries,  after  dinner  liqueurs  and  espresso's. 

AMEX.,  MC,  VISA,  DC. 

Reservations  742-6210  (Eight  or  more  &.  functions) 

Parking  Available — Handicap  Facilities 


Cafe  Mon.-Sat.  Lunch  11  to  3:00  p.m. 
Sun.  11  to  1  a.m. 
Restaurant  Mon.-Sat.  Dinner  4:30  to  11:30  p.m. 
Sun.  12  to  9:00  p.m. 
Bar  Mon.-Sat.  11  to  1  a.m. 

(Attitude  Adjustment  Hours  4  to  6:00  p.m.) 
Sun.  12  to  1  a.m. 


►.before  V    ^-y  anything 
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PLIMOTH 

PLANTATION 

THE  LIVING  MUSEUM  of 
iith  CENTURY  PLYMOUTH 

v  'i  { r,  ' 

(^Mayflower  ii 
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OPEN  THROUGH  NOVEMBER 


/ 


Pianists  Chamber  Groups  Singers 

NEWBURY  CHAMBER 
^  PLAYERS  ** 

String  Trio 

for 
Ceremonies  Concerts  Receptions 
Music  of  Pochelbel  Bach 
Haydn  Mozart  Beethoven 
Waltzes  Ragtime  Pops 

367-9137 


offices  with  .      , 

room  service! 

Statler 
Office 
Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Boston  02116 


Managing  Agent 
Suite  728 
(617)  426-0720 


saunders 

&  associates 


THE  PEABODY-MASON  MUSIC  FOUNDATION 

Presents 
A  Season  of  Chamber  Music  1978-1979 
At  Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ALL  CONCERTS  TO  BE  HELD  AT  8:30  P.M. 


********** 


1978 

EARL  WILD,  Pianist  DAVID  KOREVAAR,  Pianist /Flutist 

Wednesday,  Oct.  4th 


ANNAPOLIS  BRASS  QUINTET 
Wednesday,  Oct.  18th 


THE  GREYLOCK  TRIO 

Harp,  Flute  and  Cello 
Wednesday,  Nov.  8th 


THE  NEW  YORK  VOCAL  ARTS  ENSEMBLE 
Wednesday,  Nov.  15th 


********* 
1979 


THE  PHOENIX  WOODWIND  QUINTET 
Wednesday,  Jan.  17th 

THE  CHILINGIRIAN  STRING  QUARTET 
Wednesday,  Feb.  7th 


THE  ARIEL  ENSEMBLE 

Soprano,  Clarinet  and  Piano 
Wednesday,  Mar.  21st 


THE  YUVAL  TRIO 

Piano,  Violin  and  Cello 
Wednesday,  Apr.  4th 


ADMISSION  TO  CONCERTS 

Tickets,  without  charge,  are  required. 

Apply  separately  for  each  concert.  Your  request  should  be  sent  no  earlier  than  one 
month  prior  to  the  concert  (i.e.,  February  2  or  after  for  the  March  2  concert),  enclosing  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  to: 


PEABODY-MASON  MUSIC  FOUNDATION 

192  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Suite  4 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 


Kindly  limit  request  to  two  tickets.  Requests  received  earlier  will  be  returned. 

Non-ticket  holders  may  occupy  vacant  seats  at  8:25  p.m. 

If  you  wish  to  be  on  the  Foundation's  mailing  list,  send  your  name  and  address  to  the 

address  given  above. 

For  further  information,  telephone  266-3314  from  9:00  a.m.  to  11:00  a.m.,  Mondays 

and  Thursdays  only. 
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TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS  1978-79 


John  Oliver,  Conductor 

Susan  Almasi  Mandel,  Rehearsal  Pianist 

Jane  Stein,  Manager 


Sopranos 

Margaret  Aquino 
Cynthia  Armstrong 
Virginia  K.  Bowles 
Susan  Chapman 
Mary  Robin  Collins 
Susan  Nowack  Cook 
Lou  Ann  David 
Rebecca  S.  Flewelling 
Martha  B.  Fredrick 
Alice  Goodwin-Brown 
Marilyn  L.  Haskel 
Charlene  Lorion  Haugh 
Anne  E.  Hoffman 
Alice  Honner 
Beth  Dacey  Howard 
Anne  M.  Jacobsen 
Jill  Jennings 
Frances  V.  Kadinoff 
Carole  Stevenson  Kane 
Barbara  Abramoff  Levy 
Margo  Lukens 
Holly  Lynn  MacEwen 
Virginia  Lambert  Mason 
Elizabeth  Moyer 
Diana  Noyes 
Shira  Perlmutter 
Nancy  L.  Peterson 
Karen  K.  Pritchard 
Gail  Ransom 
Judith  L.  Rubenstein 
Melody  Scheiner 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Jane  Stein 
Elizabeth  S.  Tatlock 
Kathryn  L.  Tighe 
Janet  Wade 
Pamela  Wolfe 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Elizabeth  Baldwin 
Maisy  Bennett 


Camilla  Blackman 
Yvonne  Chen 
Elizabeth  Clark 
Ellen  Cutler 
Catherine  Diamond 
Patricia  M.  Dunn 
Kitty  DuVernois 
Ann  Ellsworth 
Roberta  A.  Gilbert 
Thelma  Hayes 
Donna  Hewitt 
Leah  Jansizian 
Marjorie  Davida  Katz 
Barbara  E.  Kramer 
Dorothy  Love 
Sharron  J.  Lovins 
Linda  Lungren 
Majorie  A.  McDermott 
Laurie  Stewart  Otten 
Janet  E.  Shapiro 
Ada  Park  Snider 
Nancy  Stevenson 
Florence  A.  St.  George 
Normandy  A.  Waddell 
Gloria  Raymond  Wagoner 


Tenors 

Antone  Aquino 
E.  Lawrence  Baker  Jr. 
Sewell  E.  Bowers  Jr. 
Mitchell  Brauner 
George  J.  Carrette 
Peter  Clark 
Albert  R.  Demers 
Paul  Dredge 
William  E.  Good 
Robert  Greer 
Dean  Hanson 
Edward  J.  Haugh  Jr. 
Wayne  S.  Henderson 
Gregg  A.  Lange 


Jack  Maclnnis 
F.  Brian  McConville 
David  E.  Meharry 
E.  Frank  Murphy 
Dennis  P.  O'Brien 
Dwight  E.  Porter 
Robert  Schaffel 
Paul  Scharf 
Robert  W.  Schlundt 
Jerry  Stringham 
John  Sullivan 
Christopher  L.  Williams 


Basses 

Peter  Anderson 
David  H.  Bowles 
John  Breen 
Neil  Clark 
Charles  A.  Dinarello 
John  W.  Ehrlich 
Mark  Thomas  Feldhusen 
John  Henry 
Carl  D.  Howe 
John  Knowles 
Daniel  J.  Kostreva 
Paul  F.  Levy 
Henry  Magno  Jr. 
Robert  Mantell 
Gary  F.  Marcet 
Martin  Karl  Mason 
Frank  G.  Mihovan 
John  Parker  Murdock 
Jeffrey  K.  Neilan 
Andrew  Roudenko 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Douglas  Strickler 
Bruce  D.  Taylor 
Pieter  Conrad  White 
Robert  T.  Whitman 
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MORE . . . 

There  is  an  excellent  chapter  on  Faure  in  The  Gallic  Museby  Laurence  Davies 
(Dent,  London)  and  Wilfrid  Mellers  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  music  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  Man  and  his  Music  (Oxford  University  Press).  With  Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau  and  Victoria  de  los  Angeles  as  his  soloists,  Andre  Cluytens 
gives  a  singularly  rapt  and  lovely  performance  of  the  Requiem  (Angel),  and  there 
are  very  beautiful  recorded  performances  as  well  by  Ernest  Ansermet  with 
Gerard  Souzay  and  Suzanne  Danco  (London)  and  by  Jean  Fournet  with  Bernard 
Kruysen  and  Elly  Ameling  (Philips). 

Sherlaw  Johnston  has  written  an  excellent,  though  rather  technically  oriented 
study  of  Messiaen  (University  of  California  Press).  Leonard  Bernstein's 
Columbia  recording  of  the  Trois  Petites  Liturgies  is  unfortunately  out  of  print,  and 
even  more  unfortunately,  there  is  no  other.  Some  outstanding  recordings  of 
representative  works  by  Messiaen  are  those  of  the  Qua  rtet  for  the  End  of  Time  by 
Tashi  (RCA),  the  huge  piano  work  called  Vingt  Regards  sur  I'Enfant  Jesus  with 
Peter  Serkin  (RCA),  the  Vision  de  I' Amen  with  Peter  Serkin  and  Yuji  Takahashi 
(RCA),  Et  exspecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum  with  Pierre  Boulez  conducting 
(Columbia),  and  the  Turangalila  Symphony  with  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting  the 
Toronto  Symphony  with  Yvonne  Loriod  and  Jeanne  Loriod  as  soloists  (RCA). 

-M.S. 


music  for  frugal  musings 

open  up  worlds  of  color  and  sound  at  practical  prices 
with  records  from  the  Harvard  Coop,  New  England's 
largest  record  center,  rock,  folk,  classical  and  more  . . . 
for  less. 


HARVARD  SQUARE 


CAMBRIDGE 
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eRgr@  Coins... 

tijeinvestrrient 

virtuoso. 

How  many  investments  have  averaged 
a  better  than  20%  compound  return 
rate  over  the  past  20  years?  .  .  .  and  a 
brilliant  29%  over  the  past  5  years? 
How  many  perform  well  in  bull  and  bear 
markets? 

Today's  financial  experts  are  recom- 
mending portfolios  that  include 
investment-quality  rare  coins  —  one  of 
the  safest  high  performers.  Rare  coins 
are  easily  placed  in  Keoghs  and  IRAs, 
and  find  ready  liquidity  in  an  eager 
world  market. 

We're  recognized  numismatic  leaders, 
with  impeccable  credentials  in  the  rare 
coin  field.  Our  experts  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  diversifying  your  portfolio  with 
rare  coins.  Call  today  .  .  .  for  a  virtuoso 
investment  performance. 

Ask  for  our  free  brochure, 

Rare  Coins:  the  Outstanding  Investment. 

:^%\ 

.NEW] 
ENGLAND 
RARE  COIN 
GALLERIES 

Dept.  G-51, 
89  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02109 
Toll-free  outside  Mass.  1-800-225-6794 
(617)  227-8800 

Reference:  Gerald  Gootman,  Vice  President, 
New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,   Boston,  Mass. 


Vvatchyour 
snip  come  in. 

L  Superb 


apartments 

on  the  edge 

of  Boston 

Harbor 


India  Street  at  India 
Wharf.  Rental  office  open 
10  to  6  daily  or  phone 
(617)  742-4862  for  an 
appointment. 
Managed  by 
Wilder-Manley  Associates 


HARBOR 
TOWERS 


f 


DERTADS  is  a  posh 
hideaway.  Intimate, 
relaxed  —  approximately 
40  people  served  nightly. 
Return  to  high  style;  enjoy 
yourself  in  a  restaurant 
destined  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country. 


^ 


Dertads 

Open  6:00  p.m.  to  11:00  p.m. 
Closed  Mondays 
in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  Street,  Harvard  Square 
KV      Cambridge,  Mass.  (617)354-1234  ^f 


IAN0SAL 

Pay  40  to  60%  Less 

Uprights  —  Grands  —  Spinets 
from  $150.00  &  Up.  Financing  Available. 
Largest  Selection  of  Reconditioned  Pianos 
in  New  England.  Monday  thru  Saturday 
10  am  —  10  pm.  Sunday  10  am  —  8  pm. 

J.  D.  Furst  &  Son 

Piano  Rebuilders 

21  Brookline  Ave.,  Kenmore  Sq.,  Boston 
Call  267-4079  for  Further  Information 
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Set  your  sights 
high  enough  and 
you  can't  miss  the 
Top*  Top-floor 
dining,  top-flight 
food.  If  that  s  what 
you've  come  to 
expect,  come  up  to 
the  Top 
of  the 
Hub. 


Stouffer'* 

Top  of  the  Hub 

Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


ONE 

CHECKING  ACCOUNTS 

SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 

N.O.W.  ACCOUNTS 

MASTERCHARGE 

COOL-CASH/VEC 

EXECUTIVE  CREDIT 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 

TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

BUSINESS  LOANS 

PERSONAL  LOANS 

MORTGAGE  LOANS 

HOME  IMPROVEMENT  LOANS 


STOP 


COOLIDGE  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

A  Full  Service  Bank  (617)926-7000  member  F.D.I.C. 


PLINY  JEWELL    ASSOCIATES 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS-  CONTRACTORS 

sU] 

i — r^J 

SITE  DESIGN 

i   DEVELOPMENT 

ASSOCIATES 

IK'/T/AL  COA/SV£TAT/OAf 

CONSTRUCTION: 

STONE   WALLS 
TfeR-R-ACfcS 
FOUNTAINS 
GARDEN     POOLS 
WALKS 

WO    03L/GAT/OAS 

QRADI  NCi 

PLANT)  NG  : 

TREES  i  SHRUBS 

lawns' 
flower   beos 
fine   pruning 

BOX  513-  CONCORD*  MASS 

•  OI74Z 

(M7)  3^9-4^59 
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BARNES  &  NOBLE 

The  Classical  Record  Center 

,  More  music 
for  your  money. 


395  Washington  Street  (across  from  Filene's) 
Hours:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  9:30-7,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.  9:30-6 

Master  Charge,  VISA 


THE  BOSTON  HOME,  INC. 

Established  1881—2049  Dorchester  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women  Who 

Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 

Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  John  H.  Gardiner— Secretary  John  B.  French 

TreasurerDavid  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston,  Mass.  02108 
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BRICK 
CHIPS 

Permanent  red  ceramic  ground  mulch. 
Retains  moisture,  holds  back  weeds, 
conditions  soil,  protects  and  beautifies. 
Fifty  pound  bags  $3. 15,  (50  lbs  bulk 
in  your  container,  $2.50). 

cBrtck 
<Yatf 

Brick  and  tiles  for  walls,  patios  and  floors. 

128  Middlesex  Ave. 

Somerville,  Ma.  02145 

Tel.  (617)  666-3090 


OffRt.  1-93.  Open  8:30AM-  4:30PM,  Thursday 
'til  9PM.  Saturday  til  3PM. 


a  division  of  Spaulding  Brick  Co. 


You'll  love  our 
performance,  too! 


Dinner  from  5:30 

Prime  Rib    •    Steak 

Seafood    •    Cocktails 

Tel.  742-7041 

85  Atlantic  Avenue 

Other  Locations: 

Acton,  Mass.    •    Amherst,  Mass. 

Valet  Parking  Available 


A  New  Face  in 
New  England  Music 
A  "Grady  Glow"  Face 


The  big  talent  and  beautiful  skin  belong  to 
chamber  group  flutist,  Karin  Daring.  New  to  the 
Boston  area  from  Syracuse,  N.Y.  where  she 
studied  under  renowned  flutist,  John  Ober- 
brunner  of  the  Syracuse  Symphony,  Karin  is  a 
very  particular  young  woman. 

Karin  knows  that  good  skin  care  habits,  like 
musical  talent,  should  be  developed  from  youth, 
and  practiced  through  life.  Based  on  our  experi- 
ence we  know  that,  at  least  when  it  comes  to  skin, 
it's  never  too  late  to  learn. 

Call  today  for  a  Complimentary  Consultation  and 
Skin  Analysis.  Let  one  of  our  professional  Esthe- 
ticians  show  you  the  way  to  your  Grady  Glow. 


ELIZABETH 

GB4DY 

'.  FACE  FIRST    ' 


39  Newburv  Street 
Boston     536-4447 

200  Bovlston  Street 
Chestnut  Hill     964-e4~C 
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The  Marquise  Diamond. 


Said  to  flatter  the  lady's  tapering  fingers, 

the  marquise  has  long  been  a  favorite  for 

solitaire  and  other  important  diamonds. 

Shown  here  in  platinum  with  side  baguettes. 

You  are  invited  to  view  our  very  complete 

collection  of  fine  diamonds  of  every  shape 

and  size.  Priced  from  $500. 


Fine  Jewelers  Since  1822 

24  Winter  Street,  Boston 

Natick  Mall  /  Chestnut  Hill  MaU 

Also  Springfield  /  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Farmington,  Conn.  /  Warwick,  R.I. 

South  Portland,  Maine  /  Manchester,  N.H. 

Use  one  of  Stowell's  convenient  charge  plans 

or  American  Express,  VISA,  Master  Charge. 

Phone  Inquiries  invited:  (617)  542-5670 

Member  Fine  Jewelers  Guild 


This  is 

the 
answer. 


211  Congress  Street, 

Boston,  MA  021 10 

423-6500 

Now 

choose 

the 
question* 

1 .  Who  can  lead  you  to  exactly  the  right  industrial 
property  for  your  needs? 

2.  Who  knows  all  about  commercial  property  in 
New  England? 

3.  Who  can  manage  property  in  a  way  that  makes 
owners  and  tenants  happy? 


"Blue  Fluted" 
entirely  hand  painted  porcelain 


A 


h 


Note  Our  Blue  Flute! 


Special  Exhibit  of  Royal  Copenhagen's 
Blue  Fluted  Pattern  of 
Dinnerware  and  Gifts 

Cooley's/ Marco  Polo 


34  Newbury  St. 
BOSTON 


9  Walden  St. 
CONCORD 


84  Central  St. 
WELLESLEY 
(Marco  Polo) 
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1978-79  Stage  Door  Lectures 

The  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  cordially  invites  you  to  meet 

WOMEN  IN  MUSIC 

a  series  of  five  lecture  luncheons 


13  October 

Lorna  Cooke  deVaron 

1  December 

Luise  Vosgerchian 

5  January 

Mary  Jo  Barron 

2  February 

Doriot  Dwyer 

13  April 

Mary  Smith 

A  la  Carte  Bar  —  11:30  a.m. 

Lecture  and  Buffet  Lunch  —  12:30  p.m. 

(entrance  at  the  Stage  Door) 

Subscription  price  $40.00 


^fiT.MiTiTitiMiTiTiIiTtTiTiTiTiTiTiTiTiMZ 


;_Alou!  you  can  enjoy 
;  fiCegant  J^mospte  & 
9fot€  QtaHiaix  Cuisine 
at  > 

)cusu&L 

269  lAIcu/ou/uj  Qtmt 

K    ^Pese^uations  suggested... 

fe     call  ouh  ^Mailm  d'at  2624810 

L ,      Jackets  req./Valet  Parking       Open  daily  12  N -Mid. 

f~     All  Credit  Cards  Accepted  Fn.  &  Sat.  til  1  AM 


THE  LYNX  N  A  GLANCE  A  LOOK  STRICTLY  YOUR  OWN . 

ROBERTS/NEUSTADTER 


69  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON  267  2063 
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CONCERTS 


BLACK  &  WHITE 


Presents 

A  BENEFIT 
CONCERT 

Sunday,  November  5, 1978 

3:00  RM. 

Jordan  Hall 

The 

CONCERT  ORCHESTRA, 

Wendell  English,  Conductor 

will  perform 

Overture  to  Iphigenia  in  Aulis 
Christoph  Gluck 

Piano  Concerto  in  A  minor 

Edvard  Grieg 

Natalie  Hinderas,  Soloist 

Firebird  Suite,  Igor  Stravinsky 


Proceeds  will  go  towards 

supporting  the  season's 

activities  of  Concerts  in  Black 

and  White.  Founded  in  1975, 

this  organization  is  dedicated  to 

providing  performance 

experience  for  Boston-area 

minority  classical  musicians. 

VERNON  R.  ALDEN, 
Honorary  Chairperson 

RICHARD  S.  McGHEE, 
Benefit  Chairperson 

Tickets:  $10,  $9,  $7.50,  $5.50 

For  further  information, 

call  482-2533 


Decorating  mistakes  cost!  A  better 
approach  is  our  "no  fault"  system, 
with  free,  highly  skilled  advice 
from  our  Interior  Design  staff 
before  you  decorate.  Call.  Or  drop 
in.  Look  through  our  collections  of 
magnificent  Drexel®  and 
Heritage®  furniture.  With  our 
professionals  to  guide  you,  the 
results  are  always  faultlessly 
beautiful! 


ejO*ve4 


Creatively  Furnishing  Homes  Since  1931 


CHESTNUT  HILL  METHUEN  DANVERS 

Rt.  9  Opposite  Mall     Rt.  28,  Exit  Rt.  213       Rt.  128,  Exit  24 
244-3100  683-2701  7771060 
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TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 


With  conductor  John  Oliver's  appoint- 
ment as  Director  of  Vocal  and  Choral 
Activities  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  was  formed  in  the  spring  of 
1970  primarily  for  Tanglewood  perfor- 
mances, but  by  the  1972-73  season  it 
had  begun  to  play  a  major  role  in  the 
Boston  winter  season  as  well.  The 
Chorus  performs  regularly  with  Music 
Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  Principal  Guest 
Conductor  Colin  Davis,  and  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  Eugene  Ormandy, 
Gunther  Schuller,  Klaus  Tennstedt 
and  Arthur  Fiedler,  among  others. 
Under  conductor  John  Oliver's  direction,  the  all- volunteer  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  has  rapidly  achieved  recognition  by  conductors,  press  and  public 
alike  as  one  of  the  great  orchestra  choruses  in  the  world.  It  is  called  upon  to  per- 
form four  or  five  major  programs  a  year  in  Boston,  appears  regularly  with  the 
Orchestra  in  New  York  City,  and  has  made  a  number  of  recordings  with  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and  New  World  Records,  as  well  as 
continuing  to  be  featured  in  many  Tanglewood  programs.  For  its  first  appearance 
on  records,  in  Berlioz'  Damnation  de  Faust,  John  Oliver  and  Seiji  Ozawa  were 
nominated  for  a  Grammy  Award  for  Best  Choral  Performance  of  1975. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra  choruses,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  regu- 
larly includes  performances  of  a  cappella  repertoire  under  John  Oliver  in  its 
busy  schedule.  Requiring  a  very  different  kind  of  discipline  from  that  necessary 
for  performances  with  orchestra,  and  therefore  rarely  attempted  by  orchestra 
choruses,  a  cappella  programs  ranging  from  the  baroque  to  the  contemporary  are 
given  yearly  at  Tanglewood  with  great  success.  In  the  spring  of  1977,  John  Oliver 
and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  were  given  the  unprecedented  invitation  to 
record  a  program  of  a  cappella  20th  Century  American  Choral  Music  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon.  This  recording  features  works  of  Charles  Ives,  Elliott 
Carter,  Aaron  Copland,  and  Jacob  Druckman's  1963  work  Antiphonies,  which 
was  given  its  world  premiere  by  the  Chorus  and  John  Oliver  at  Tanglewood  in 
1976. 

Additional  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  Ravel 
Daphnis  et  C/i/oHcomplete)  with  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  Ives  Fourth  Symphony  with 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Liszt  Faust  Symphony  with  Leonard  Bernstein,  all  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  and  Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom  'd  with 
Seiji  Ozawa  for  New  World  Records. 

John  Oliver  is  also  conductor  of  the  MIT  Choral  Society,  where  he  serves  on 
the  faculty  as  Lecturer  of  Music,  and  conductor  of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale  with 
which  he  has  recorded  Donald  Martino's  Seven  Pious  Pieces  for  New  World 
Records. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES . . . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 

(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year, 
in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to 
the  concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at 
Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physi- 
cians attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  call- 
ing in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
entrance  to  the  Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to 
their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stair- 
way at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
by  the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
will  be  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 

Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts 

Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on 

the  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston 
Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  avail- 
able for  resale  by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
Orchestra,  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the 
concert.  You  will  receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your 
contribution. 

LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to 
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leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces 
in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  con- 
certs only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $3.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays 
beginning  at  6  pm. 

BOSTON'S  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5).  Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WCRB  (Boston  102.5  FM),  and  WFCR-FM. 
Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC- 
FM,  and  WFCR-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  productions  at 
(617)-893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  to  try  to  get  the  Boston 
Symphony  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  BSO,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  the  monthly  BSO  news  publication  and  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information  about  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  please 
call  the  Friends  Office  Monday  through  Friday  between  nine  and  five.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address  with  the  label  from  your  BSO  newsletter  to  the  Development  Office,  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115.  Includ- 
ing the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our 
files. 


We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  kids 
a  free  education. 

,,m        Yes,  free. 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
)       transportation  (in  Boston),  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael.  Superintendent.  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  St..  Boston. 
Mass.  02115.  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian.  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 
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COMING  CONCERTS  . . . 


Thursday,  12  October  -  8-9:50 
Thursday  'C  series 

Friday,  13  October  -  2-3:50 

Saturday,  14  October  -  8-9:50 

SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 


Hummel 


Haydn 


Tartini 


Tchaikovsky 


Trumpet  Concerto 

MAURICE  ANDRE 
Sonata  VI  from  The  Seven 

Last  Words 
Trumpet  Concerto  in  D 

MAURICE  ANDRE 
Symphony  No.  4  in  F 

minor 


Thursday,  26  October  -  11-11:55 

Thursday  'AM'  series 
At  10:15  Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss 
the  program  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 
Ives  Over  the  Pavements 

Strauss  Ein  Heldenleben 

Wednesday,  25  October  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
At  6:45  Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the 
program  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Thursday,  26  October  -  8-9:40 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  27  October  -  2-3:40 
Saturday,  28  October  -  8-9:40 
Tuesday,  31  October  -  8-9:40 

Tuesday  'C  series 
ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 
Ives  Over  the  Pavements 

Subotnick  Before  the  Butterfly 

Strauss  Ein  Heldenleben 


Thursday,  2  November  —  8-9:50 

Thursday  'C  series 
Friday,  3  November  —  2-3:50 
Saturday,  4  November  —  8-9:50 
ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  4  in  B  flat 

Janacek  Slavonic  Mass 

ESTHER  HINDS, 

soprano 
JOY  DAVIDSON, 
mezzo-soprano 
JOHN  MITCHINSON, 

tenor 
VICTOR  BRAUN, 

baritone 
The  New  England 
Conservatory 
Chorus 
LORN  A  COOKE 
DeVARON, 
conductor 
GILLIAN  WEIR, 
organ 

Tuesday,  7  November  —  8-9:40 

Tuesday  'B'  series 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  102  in  B 

flat 
Tchaikovsky      Symphony  No.  4  in  F 

minor 
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Caste!  Ruboun  Lambr  usco 

Now  in  white  as  well  as  red. 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.  SomerviHe,  MA  02143 


three 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI OZAWA 

Music  Director 
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Strega  means  witch.  Strega  also  means  a  bewitching  golden 
liqueur  you  can  sip  and  savor  and  spend  some  time  with. 
Without  ever  tiring  of  its  magically  unique  taste.       .— ^ 

A  taste,  legend  has  it,  created  centuries  ago 
in  Italy  by  the  beautiful  witches  of  Benevento. 

Enjoy  Strega  straight,  on-the-rocks,  or  mixed 
in  a  Little  Witch.  Truly,  a  haunting  brew.  I 


Imported  from  Italy.  Eighty  Proof,  by  Schenley  Imports  Co.,  NY,  NY  ©  1977 
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If  this  wasn't  a 

black  &  white  ad, 

we  could  show  you 

whatPainds 
Interior  Designers 

can  do  with  color. 


We  have  assembled  a  talented  group  of  men  and 

women  to  work  with  you  on  your  decorating 

and  redecorating  plans.  One  room  or  many, 

traditional  or  modern,  they  will  share  their  creative 

ideas  with  you.  There  is  no  added  charge  for  this 

designer  service. 

For  information,  please  call  Mrs.  Scully  at 
426-1500,  extension  156. 


PADNE 

FURNITURE 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Eighth  Season  1978-1979 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 


Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  John  T.  Noonan  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 
General  Manager 


Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 

Peter  Gelb 

Director  of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  A.  Young 

Assistant  Director 
of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 

Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 
Advisor  for  the 
Music  Director 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of  Development 

CandiceL.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 

Controller 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tangleivood 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

Michael  Steinberg 

Director  of  Publications 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.Hill 

Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C.  White 

Assistant  to  the 
Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 


Programs  copyright  ©  1978  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek 
Chairman 

Weston  P.  Figgins 
Vice  Chairman 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Mrs.  Richard  D.Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

RichardS.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Louise  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly 

Robert  Kraft 

Benjamin  Lacy 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Manhard  II 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Vice  Chairman 

Charles  F.  Adams 

John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  Ayer 
David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 


Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 
Secretary 

Richard  P.  Morse 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

David  Pokross 

William  Poorvu 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  vanS.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

GeneShalit 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Roger  Woodworth 


The  best  of  the  bunch. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 


Set  your  sights 
high  enough  and 
you  can't  miss  the 
Top*  Top-floor 
dining,  top-flight 
food.  If  thats  what 
you've  come  to 
expect,  come  up  to 
the  Top 

of  the         ^¥Ml 
Huh        <  V/fl 

Va 


Stnuff< 


ers 


Top  of  the  Hub 


Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


Tuesday,  7  November  —  8-9:40 

Tuesday  'B'  series 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  102  in 

Bflat 
Tchaikovsky      Symphony  No.  4 

in  F  minor 

Friday,  10  November  -  8-9:50 
Saturday,  11  November  —  8-9:50 
TCHAIKOVSKY  FESTIVAL 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Tchaikovsky      Swan  Lake,  Act  I 

Violin  Concerto  in  D 
ISAAC  STERN 

Tuesday,  14  November  —  8-9:35 
Wednesday,  15  November  —  8-9:35 
TCHAIKOVSKY  FESTIVAL 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Tchaikovsky      Swan  Lake,  Act  II 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in 
B  flat  minor 
HORACIO  GUTIERREZ 

Friday,  17  November  —  8-9:45 
Saturday,  18  November  —  8-9:45 
TCHAIKOVSKY  FESTIVAL 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Tchaikovsky      Swan  Lake,  Act  III 

Variations  on  a  Rococo 
Theme  for  Cello 
LYNN  HARRELL 

Swan  Lake,  Act  IV 

Tuesday,  21  November  —  8-9:30 

Tuesday  'C  series 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  102  in 

Bflat 
Tchaikovsky      Swan  Lake,  Act  III 
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THiBCStON  SYMPHONY'S  PivCifii 
PLAYERS,  /NDA/ICXiALLV  GREAT  VIRTUOSI 
PERFORM  SUPERB  CHAMBER 
MUSIC  TOGETHER 


BOSTON 


(  nam 


far 

SYMPHONY 


Uujur 

m        at  JORDAN  HALL 

3  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS  AT  4  PM 


1.  October  29 

Gilbert  KaKsh,  guest  pianist 
BENJAMIN  BRITTEN  Sinfonietta  Op.l 
ALEXANDER  GOEHR  Lyric  Pieces 

Op.  36 
BACH  Trio  from  the  Musical lOtfering' 
BRAHMS  Piano  Quintet,  Op.  34b 


2.  January  21 

SEMI  OZAWA,  conductor 
Gilbert  KaKsh,  guest  pianist 
POULENC  Oboe,  bassoon 

&  piano  trio 
SCHOENBERG  Suite,  Op.  29 

conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa 
MOZART  Quartet  for  piano  and 

strings  in  g,  K.478 


3.  March  11 

Gilbert  KaKsh,  guest  pianist 

FRANCOIS  DeVIENNE  Quartet  for     1 

bassoon  and  strings 
CARTER  Eight  etudes  and  a  Fantasy 

for  Woodwinds 
DVORAK  Piano  trio.  Op.  90  Durrfttf: 


NEW  SUBSCRIBER  FORM.  You  may  become  a  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  subscriber  by  indicating  your 
choice  of  price  and  by  returning  this  form,  together  with M 
check  made  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
mail  to:  New  Subscriber,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Ma.  02115: 

PRICES.  $18.00,  $15.00,  $12.00 
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SERIES 


PRICE 


NO  OF  TICKETS 


TOTAL 


f~CHAMBER  PLAYERS  AT  JORDAN  HALL 


J 


NAME 


DAY  PHONE. 
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EVE.  PHONE _ 


STATE. 
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Great  Performances 

1978/79  OPEN  REHEARSALS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 


You  can  attend  the  final  run  throughs, 
in  an  informal  atmosphere,  of  some 
of  the  great  performances 
scheduled  this  season.  j 

For  the  21st  consecutive 
year,  you're  invited  to  enjoy 
an  inside  look  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  as  it  prepares  its 
-     concerts. 

;  You  can  also  hear  an 

[;  informal  discussion  led  by  the 
\  BSO's  Michael  Steinberg, 
45  minutes  before  the 
rehearsal  begins. 


■Mb— i 

r 


BSO 


Tchaikovsky  Festival 


Serge  Koussevitzky  liked  occasionally  to  break  up  or  sometimes  close  a  winter 
subscription  season  with  a  celebration  in  honor  of  one  of  his  favorite  composers. 
The  Brahms  Centenary  Festival  of  1933  was  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  these, 
but  there  were,  over  the  years,  festive  commemorations  also  of  Beethoven,  Bach, 
and  Tchaikovsky.  This  year,  Seiji  Ozawa  revives  the  custom  with  a  Tchaikovsky 
Festival  that  will  run  six  evenings  in  November.  Central  to  the  event  will  be  the 
rare  opportunity  to  hear  the  complete  score  of  Swan  Lake  played  in  concert  by  a 
first-class  symphony  orchestra.  Swan  Lake  will  be  parceled  out  across  three  pro- 
grams, each  given  twice,  and  with  each  portion  coupled  with  one  of  Tchai- 
kovsky's most  loved  pieces  for  solo  instrument  and  orchestra. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday,  10  and  11  November,  Act  I  of  Swan  Lake  is  followed  by 
the  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern  as  soloist.  On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  14 
and  15  November,  Act  II  of  the  ballet— this  is  the  actual  lake  scene  where  the 
Prince  first  encounters  the  Princess-turned-Swan— is  followed  by  the  Piano  Con- 
certo No.  1  in  B  flat  minor,  played  by  Horacio  Gutierrez.  At  the  final  pair  of  con- 
certs on  Friday  and  Saturday,  17  and  18  November,  the  third  and  fourth  acts  of 
Swan  Lake  enclose  the  brilliant  Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme,  with  Lynn  Harrell 
making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  as  cello  soloist.  All  six  concerts  are  con- 
ducted by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  all  begin  at  8. 

Your  ticket  also  admits  you  to  a  special  Prelude,  scheduled  to  begin  at  6:45.  On 
10  and  11  November,  six  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony— violinists  Emanuel 
Borok  and  Bo  Youp  Hwang,  violists  Burton  Fine  and  Robert  Barnes,  and  cellists 
Jules  Eskin  and  Ronald  Feldman— will  play  Tchaikovsky's  Souvenir  de  Florence. 
On  14  and  15  November,  mezzo-soprano  Beverly  Morgan,  who  last  appeared 
with  the  orchestra  in  De  Falla's  Three-Corner ed  Hat,  and  pianist  Thomas  Muraco 
will  perform  songs  in  French  and  Russian  by  Tchaikovsky  as  well  as  songs  by 
Lalo,  Bizet,  and  Gounod,  all  composers  Tchaikovsky  particularly  enjoyed,  and 
by  Anton  Rubinstein,  his  teacher.  On  17  and  18  November,  Boston  Symphony 
concertmaster  Josephy  Silverstein  with  pianist  Betty  Benthin  will  play 
Tchaikovsky's  Meditation,  which  was  the  original  slow  movement  of  the  Violin 
Concerto,  a  sonata  by  Mozart,  the  composer  Tchaikovsky  loved  most  of  all,  and 
the  Divertissement  from  The  Fairy's  Kiss  by  Stravinsky,  with  its  affectionate  and 
witty  reworkings  of  Tchaikovsky  themes. 

And,  there  is  more!  After  each  symphony  concert  you  can  stay  and  enjoy  a 
movie  like  Ken  Russell's  The  Music  Lovers.  We'll  be  announcing  details  of  that 
soon.  We  plan  also  to  publish  a  special  Tchaikovsky  Festival  program  including 
an  essay  on  Swan  Lakeby  Noel  Goodwin.  It's  not  often  you  can  pinpoint  a  partic- 
ular writer  as  the  one  who  knows  most  about  a  subject,  but  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Goodwin  and  Swan  Lake  it  is  both  easy  and  safe. 

Now,  for  ticket  information,  turn  to  our  advertisement  on  page  22  . . . 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
the  fall  of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth 
conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its 
founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Shenyang,  China  in 
1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He 
attended  Toho  School  of  Music  in 
Tokyo  and  graduated  with  first  prizes 
in  composition  and  conducting. 
Shortly  after  his  graduation,  he  won 
first  prize  at  the  International 
Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besancon,  France,  and  was  invited  by 

Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 

competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying  at  Tanglewood. 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music 
Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later 
to  study  and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra,  titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  although  he  remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  is  a  regular  and  favorite 
guest  conductor  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  each  year.  He  has  conducted  at  Covent  Garden,  and  returns  to 
Japan  annually  to  conduct  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  other  orchestras. 
The  newest  items  on  his  large  and  growing  discography  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  are  Bartok's  Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite,  and  Music  for  Strings, 
Percussion,  and  Celeste,  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5,  the  Brahms  First 
Symphony,  and  Rimsky-Korsakov's  Sheherazade (all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon), 
and  Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the Dooryard  Blootn'diNew  World 
Records). 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


1978/79 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

*  Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Emanuel  Boder 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Phillip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Will  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

AnnS.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  Hadcock  E  flat  clarinet 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 

David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


Accompanist  to 

Leonard  Bernstein  •  Arthur  Fiedler 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Seiji  Ozawa  •  Andre  Previn 

Gunther  Schuller   •  YehudiWyner 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 

Thursday,  12  October  at  8 
Friday,  13  October  at  2 
Saturday,  14  October  at  8 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
HUMMEL 


HAYDN 


TARTINI-THILDE 


Trumpet  Concerto 
Allegro  con  spirito 
Andante 
Rondo 

MAURICE  ANDRE 

Sonata  VI,  Consummatum  est! 

from  The  Seven  Last  Words  of  Our  Savior 
upon  the  Cross 

Trumpet  Concerto  in  D 
Allegro  moderato 
Andante 
Allegro  grazioso 

MAURICE  ANDRE 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Opus  36 
Andante  sostenu to— Moderato  con  anima 
Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 
Scherzo  (Pizzicato  ostinato):  Allegro 
Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:50,  and  Friday's  about  3:50. 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon. 
Baldwin  piano 

Saturday's  concert  is  being  filmed  for  future  telecast,  and  occasional  shots  of  the  audience 
may  be  used. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given 

in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters 

Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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Live  Music  lb  Go. 


The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 
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Johann  Nepomuk  Hummel 

Trumpet  Concerto 


Johann  Nepomuk  Hummel  was  born  in 
Pressburg,  now  Bratislava,  in  Western 
Slovakia  on  14  November  1 778  and  died 
in  Weimar  on  17  October  1837.  He  com- 
pleted this  concerto  on  8  December  1803, 
and  the  Viennese  trumpeter  Anton 
Weidinger  performed  it  for  the  first  time 
on  New  Year's  Day  1804.  Hummel  wrote 
the  piece  in  E  major,  which,  given  how 
high  Viennese  pitch  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  would  have 
sounded  like  modern  F  major;  Maurice 
Andre,  however,  plays  it  in  a  corrupt  edi- 
tion by  the  French  bassoonist,  conductor, 
and  composer,  Fernand  Oubradous,  in 
which  the  score  is  transposed  down  to  E 
flat  and  the  scoring  altered.  The  orchestra 
consists  of  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets  (omitted  by  Oubradous),  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  timpani,  and  strings.  The  only  previous  Boston  Symphony  performance  was 
given  — in  the  original  version— on  5  August  1977  by  Armando  Ghitalla  with  Andre 
Previn  conducting. 

The  problem  with  the  trumpet  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  how  to  get  it 
relatively  easily  or  at  least  reliably  to  produce  notes  outside  the  natural  har- 
monic series.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  satisfactory  valve  mechanism 
was  constructed,  and  the  modern  trumpet  was  born.  A  keyed  trumpet  repre- 
sented a  transitional  stage  on  the  journey  toward  that  happy  and  useful  solution, 
and  it  found  a  persuasive  champion  in  the  Viennese  virtuoso  Anton  Weidinger, 
1767-1852.  To  Weidinger's  art  and  to  the  new  possibilities  of  his  instrument  there 
are  two  delightful  monuments,  the  concerto  Haydn  wrote  for  him  in  1796  and 
the  one  by  Hummel. 

Hummel  had  been  a  protege  of  Haydn's  while  on  concert  tour  to  London  as  a 
boy.  Before  that,  between  ages  eight  and  ten,  he  had  lived  with  the  Mozart  family 
for  two  years,  and  his  other  principal  teachers  were  two  men  to  whom 
Beethoven  turned  for  guidance  when  he  settled  in  Vienna,  Johann  Georg 
Albrechtsberger  and  Antonio  Salieri.  Hummel's  first  teacher  was  his  father,  who 
conducted  both  at  the  theater  and  at  a  military  academy  in  Pressburg,  then  the 
capital  of  Hungary  (its  Hungarian  name  is  Pozsowy).  He  undertook  his  first  con- 
cert tour  at  ten,  and  his  activities  as  pianist  and  conductor  took  him  eventually 
all  over  Europe.  On  Haydn's  recommendation,  he  became  music  director  to  the 
Esterhazy  family  in  1804  but  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  post  in  1811  for  dereliction 
of  duty,  caused  by  the  growing  demands  on  his  time  made  by  his  career  as  vir- 
tuoso. A  brief  tenure  at  the  court  of  Wurttemberg  fared  no  more  happily,  but  he 
at  last  settled  well  in  Weimar,  where  his  contract  included  a  provision  that 
allowed  him  three  months'  touring  time  each  year.  Composers  might  remember 
him  more  gratefully  than  no  doubt  most  of  them  do  as  an  early  and  vigorous 
advocate  of  authors'  rights  and  fair  copyright  laws. 
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He  is  reputed  to  have  been  an  extraordinary  pianist,  the  last  major  representa- 
tive of  the  fluently  elegant  style  practised  at  an  ideal  level  by  Mozart,  and  even 
then  being  replaced  by  the  more  forceful  manner  of  Beethoven.  At  his  mature 
best— for  example,  in  the  Septet,  Opus  74;  the  F  sharp  minor  Piano  Sonata,  Opus 
81;  the  A  minor  and  B  minor  Piano  Concertos,  Opus  85  and  89  — he  is  an  inven- 
tive composer  capable  of  an  astonishing  strength  and  range  of  expression.  In  the 
Trumpet  Concerto,  we  meet  him  as  an  accomplished,  charming,  sometimes 
delightfully  original  speaker  of  the  classical  language  within  whose  borders  he 
learned  his  craft.  Nothing  is  casual,  and  Hummel  communicates  an  infectious 
relish  at  writing  for  a  dazzling  virtuoso.  The  Andante  is  not  just  Mozartian,  it  is 
in  detail  after  detail  an  imitation  of  one  of  Mozart's  greatest  slow  arias,  the  sec- 
ond movement  of  the  C  major  Piano  Concerto,  K.  467.  If  the  Mozart  were  lost,  we 
would  find  Hummel's  Andante  one  of  the  most  amazing  pages  in  the  literature. 
As  it  is,  we  can  hear  how  he  doesn't  quite  make  it,  which  need  not  keep  us  from 
being  affected  by  the  grace  of  what  he  did  write,  and  by  his  need  to  express  his 
admiration  and  love  for  music  whose  actual  composing  he  will  almost  have  wit- 
nessed and  which  he  himself  played  often,  probably  most  beautifully. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 


at  the 
Parker  House 


Luncheon,  Dinner 
Sunday  Brunch 


Complimentary  Valet  Dinner  Parking. 
Tremont  and  School  Streets  /  Boston  /  Reservations:  227-8600 


Introduce  Your  Children 
to  Some  New  Friends 
at  Symphony  Hall ... 
Ludwig,  Wolfgang,  Igor 
&  Johann  Sebastian. 

The  Boston  Symphony  invites  you  to  attend 
Youth  Concerts  next  season  as  a  family  on  three 
Saturday  mornings  or  arrange  for  your  school  to 
attend  as  a  class  on  three  weekday  mornings. 

Saturdays  at  11:00  am: 

SERIES  A -October  28,  January  20,  March  10 
SERIES  B- November  4,  February  10,  March  17 
Fridays  at  10:15  am:  November  3,  February  9, 

March  9 
Mondays  at  10:15  am:  October  30,  February  5, 

March  12 

The  Youth  Activities  Office  at  Symphony  Hall 
(266-1492)  will  assist  you  with  all  concert 
arrangements. 

Begin  a  lasting 
friendship  with  the 
Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Youth 
Concerts  Conductor, 
Harry  Ellis  Dickson 
and  all  the  great 
masters  of  music  at 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Youth  Concerts. 
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SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director? 
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Haydn/The  Creation 


complete,  in  German 


Ha  ndel  &  Haydn  Society 

Thomas  Dunn,  Artistic  Director 

Linda  Zoghby,  Soprano  ■  Charles  Bressler,  Tenor  •  Michael  Burt,  Bass-baritone 


Symphony  Hall  ■  8  p.m.  ■  Friday 

October  20 

Tickets  $13.50,  $9,  $5  are  available  now  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office  only. 
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Joseph  Haydn 

Sonata  VI,  Consummatum  est—  from  The  Seven  Last  Words  of  Our  Savior 
upon  the  Cross. 

Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau, 
Lower  Austria,  on  31  March  or  1  April 
1 732  and  died  in  Vienna  on  31  May 
1809.  He  completed  The  Seven  Last 
Words  in  1 786  and  the  work  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  on  Good  Friday, 
or  possibly  Maundy  Thursday,  1786  in 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Grotto,  Cadiz. 
The  score  of  the  entire  work  calls  for  two 
flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and 
strings;  Sonata  VI,  however,  uses  only 
two  of  the  horns  and  omits  the  trumpets 
and  drums.  This  performance  is  the  first 
at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert. 

In  March  1801,  in  the  preface  to  the 
score  of  the  arrangement  of  The  Seven 
Last  Words  for  voices,  Haydn  gave  an  account  of  the  origins  of  the  work.  He 
wrote: 

"It  is  about  fifteen  years  since  I  was  requested  by  one  of  the  Canons  at  the 
Cathedral  in  Cadiz  to  compose  instrumental  music  upon  the  Seven  Words  of 
Jesus  upon  the  Cross. 

"In  those  days  it  was  the  custom  each  year  in  Lent  to  perform  an  oratorio  in 
the  principal  church  in  Cadiz,  an  event  to  whose  effectiveness  the  following 
preparations  must  have  contributed  not  a  little:  the  walls,  windows,  and  pillars 
of  the  church  were  covered  with  black  cloth,  and  one  single  great  lamp  hanging 
in  the  middle  illuminated  the  sacred  darkness.  At  noon  all  the  doors  were 
closed;  now  the  music  began.  After  an  appropriate  Prelude,  the  Bishop  mounted 
the  pulpit,  pronounced  one  of  the  Seven  Words,  and  offered  a  meditation  upon 
it.  As  soon  as  it  was  over,  he  descended  from  the  pulpit  and  fell  on  his  knees 
before  the  altar.  This  interval  was  filled  by  music.  The  Bishop  ascended  and  de- 
scended from  the  pulpit  a  second,  a  third  time,  etcetera,  and  each  time  the 
orchestra  entered  at  the  conclusion  of  his  words." 

The  Cathedral  Chapter's  commission  reached  Haydn  in  1785.  The  idea  had 
been  that  of  the  Marques  de  Valde-Inigo,  and  the  actual  contact  with  the  com- 
poser had  been  arranged  by  Don  Francisco  Micon,  Marques  Meritos.  For  greater 
safety,  Haydn's  payment  in  gold  pieces  was  sent  to  him  from  Cadiz  to  Vienna  in 
a  chocolate  cake.  During  Holy  Week  of  1787,  The  Seven  Last  Words  were  given  in 
Vienna  and  Bonn.  On  7  July  of  that  year,  the  Viennese  publisher  Artaria 
announced  the  publication  of  score  and  parts  as  Opus  47,  and  the  same  advertise- 
ment offered  a  version  for  string  quartet.  Haydn  himself  prepared  the  quartet 
arrangement,  the  form  in  which  the  work  is  best  known  today,  and  Artaria 
issued  it  as  Opus  48.  The  more  familiar  opus  number  51  stems  from  the  publica- 
tion in  1788  by  LeDuc  of  Paris.  Also  in  the  Artaria  catalogue,  as  Opus  49,  is  a 
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piano  reduction  of  the  orchestral  score,  not  made  by  Haydn,  but  corrected  and 
commended  by  him.  Still  later,  in  January  1794,  Haydn  chanced  to  encounter  a 
choral  arrangement  by  Josef  Friebert,  music  director  to  the  episcopal  court  in 
Passau.  Haydn's  comment  was  typically  pithy:  "I  think  I  could  have  done  bet- 
ter." Characteristic,  too,  was  the  turn  from  criticism  to  action:  in  1795-96  he 
made  the  fourth  and  last  authentic  version  of  The  Seven  Last  Words  in  the  form  of 
an  oratorio  for  solos,  chorus,  and  orchestra. 

The  biblical  Seven  Words  are  drawn  from  the  four  gospels  as  follows: 

Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do. 


This  day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  paradise. 


St.  Luke  XXIII,  34 


St.  Luke  XXIII,  43 


Woman,  behold  thy  son. 

St.  John  XIX,  26 
My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me? 

St.  Mark  XV,  34;  St.  Matthew  XXVII,  46 
I  thirst. 


It  is  finished. 


St.  John  XIX,  28 


St.  John  XIX,  30 


Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit. 

St.  Luke  XXIII,  46 
Haydn's  full  title  reads:  "Instrumental  Music  on  the  Seven  Last  Words  of  Our 
Savior  upon  the  Cross,  or,  Seven  Sonatas  with  an  Introduction,  and  at  the  End  an 
Earthquake."  The  introduction  and  all  seven  sonatas  are  slow  movements, 
which  Haydn,  within  the  imposed  scheme,  varies  as  much  as  he  can  by  means  of 
mode,  key,  meter,  instrumentation,  and,  up  to  a  point,  even  pace.  The  Earth- 
quake—the reference  is  to  St.  Matthew  XXVII,  51  —  is  the  only  fast  and  really 
loud  music  in  the  score.  Haydn  also  took  pains  to  make  each  Sonata  appropriate 
to  its  text.  Even  in  the  original,  purely  orchestral  version,  he  had  the  publisher 
put  the  Latin  words  of  the  Vulgate  into  the  instrumental  part  for  the  players' 
guidance,  and  each  of  the  Sonatas  can  be  heard  quite  plainly  to  begin  with  a 
declamation  of  the  relevant  line.  Or,  as  he  put  it  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Lon- 
don publisher,  William  Forster,  on  8  April  1787:  "Each  of  the  texts  is  represented 
and  expressed  purely  by  instrumental  music,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  awaken  the 
deepest  feelings  within  the  soul  even  of  the  most  inexperienced." 

-M.S. 
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Giuseppe  Tartini 

Trumpet  Concerto  in  D 


Giuseppe  Tartini  was  born  in  Pirano 
d'lstria  on  8  April  1692  and  died  in 
Padua  on  26  February  1 770.  He  wrote  no 
trumpet  concerto,  and  what  is  heard  at 
these  concerts  is  an  arrangement  by  Jean 
Thilde  of  the  Violin  Concerto  in  E,  D.53 
(D  numbers  in  Tartini  refer  to  the 
thematic  catalogue  of  Minos  Dounias). 
No  date  can  be  assigned  to  the  work. 
These  performances  are  the  first  by  the 
Boston  Symphony. 

When  the  seventy-seven-year  old 
Tartini  died  in  consequence  of 
gangrene  that  had  developed  in  his 
left  foot,  he  was,  as  Pierluigi 
Petrobelli  puts  it  in  his  study, 
Giuseppe  Tartini:  lefonti  biografiche, 
virtually  "swallowed  up  by  his  own  legend,  already  a  figure  more  part  of  history 
than  of  everyday  reality."  He  had  not  played  in  public  for  at  least  five  years  and 
had  ceased  composing  much  longer  ago  than  that.  He  had  still  taught  violin, 
though  with  growing  reluctance,  but  by  preference  he  had  devoted  his  time  to 
speculative  studies  in  acoustics  and  musical  theory.  He  had,  moreover,  become 
morbidly  shy,  objecting  passionately,  for  example,  to  the  appearance  of  a  portrait 
of  his  in  a  history  book  or  to  its  public  exhibition.  Yet  he  had,  as  a  young  man, 
been  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  upon  the  European  musical  scene,  a 
widely-traveled,  fervently  acclaimed  virtuoso,  who  rejoiced  in  such  names  as 
primo  violino  d'Europa  and  //  Maestro  delle  Nazioni. 

His  family  was  Florentine,  but  he  was  born  in  Istria  in  the  extreme  Northeast 
because  his  father  was  supervisor  of  the  salt  mines  there.  He  studied  in  Pirano 
and  in  the  bigger  city  of  Capodistria,  and  in  1708  he  enrolled  at  the  University  of 
Padua  as  a  law  student.  At  this  time  he  also  became  an  expert  fencer  and  seems, 
at  one  point,  to  have  considered  supporting  himself  by  means  of  a  fencing  acade- 
my he  proposed  to  open  in  Naples.  His  studies  on  the  violin,  in  which  he  per- 
sisted against  his  father's  opposition,  progressed  more  slowly.  In  1710  he  mar- 
ried a  local  girl,  Elisabetta  Premazore,  and  for  reasons  that  remain  obscure  — like 
so  much  about  Tartini's  life— he  was,  in  consequence,  pursued  by  the  Cardinal- 
Archbishop  of  Padua  and  obliged  to  flee  the  city.  He  went  to  Assisi,  where  at 
least  his  professional  life  began  to  take  shape,  for  it  was  there  that  he  became 
serious  about  studying  the  violin,  essentially  an  an  autodidact,  as  well  as  taking 
lessons  in  composition  with  Bohuslav  Czernohorsky,  a  Franciscan  from  Prague. 
From  1713  on,  we  find  Tartini  traveling  and  earning  his  living  as  a  theater 
violinist  in  Ancona.  In  1715  or  1716,  his  problems  with  the  Archbishop  were 
sorted  out,  and  he  was  reunited  with  his  wife,  settling  first  in  Venice,  then  in 
Padua.  About  this  time  also,  he  had  a  critical  encounter  with  the  violinist  Fran- 
cesco Maria  Veracini,  which  caused  him  to  rethink  many  technical  questions, 
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particularly  with  respect  to  bowing,  thus  laying  the  foundations  for  his  own 
influential  teaching.  In  1721,  he  was  appointed  leader  of  the  orchestra  in  Padua's 
most  important  church,  that  of  St.  Anthony;  he  was  excused  from  playing  an 
audition,  and  his  contract  allowed  him  to  assume  engagements  in  theaters  and  to 
undertake  concert  tours.  From  about  1740  on,  he  stopped  playing  outside  Padua, 
devoting  most  of  his  time  to  the  violin  school  he  had  founded  in  the  late  twenties 
and  to  his  controversial  theoretical  work.  In  1765,  he  retired  from  his  church 
duties,  but  at  full  pay.  Three  years  later  he  suffered  a  stroke,  which  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  final  decline  of  his  health. 

Something  like  135  violin  concertos,  forty  trio  sonatas,  thirty  violin  sonatas 
with  figured  bass  accompaniment,  and  nearly  200  violin  sonatas  with  obbligato 
keyboard  part  are  attributed  to  Tartini.  Many  of  these  attributions  are  doubtful, 
and  in  general  there  is  hardly  another  figure  of  comparable  stature  so  much  of 
whose  life  and  work  remains  befogged  in  obscurity.  (There  is  plenty  of  legend, 
much  of  it  confidently  and  constantly  retold  and  reprinted.)  The  Devil's  Trill 
Sonata  still  appears  on  recital  programs  from  time  to  time,  but  otherwise  his 
music  hardly  survives  in  the  active  repertoire.  It  has  fascinated  arrangers  from 
the  beginning.  In  the  early  1760s,  for  example,  Tartini's  friend,  the  Abbot  Vin- 
cenzo  Rota,  artist,  musician,  litterateur,  and  eccentric  par  excellence  in  an  age  and 
place  that  specialized  in  such  types,  transcribed  as  Metamorfosi  tartiniane  no  less 
than  thirty-six  of  the  master's  concertos  for  three  or  four  instruments,  the  pres- 
ent work  being  included  among  them.  In  our  own  time,  Luigi  Dallapiccola  drew 
two  suites  of  Tartiniana  from  various  concerto  and  sonata  movements.  The  con- 
certo Jean  Thilde  has  transcribed  for  trumpet  stands  on  the  border  of  two  styles, 
the  fast  movements  still  being  much  tied  to  the  Baroque,  while  the  eloquent  slow 
aria  that  separates  them  looks  ahead  to  the  manner  of  the  later  eighteenth  century. 

-M.S. 


How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 

With  a  late  supper  and  a  generous  nightcap  at 

a  most  congenial  rendezvous: The  Cafe  at  The  Ritz.  It's  an  old 

Boston  friend  with  a  new  look .  .  .  and  delicious  suppers 

are  now  served  until  half-past  midnight. 

See  you  this  evening? 


V_ 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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TCHAIKOVSKY 


SPECIAL  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  TCHAIKOVSKY  FESTIVAL 

SEIJI  OZAWA  CONDUCTS  VIOLINIST  ISAAC  STERN,  CELLIST  LYNN  HARRELL  AND  PIANIST  HORACIO  GUTIERREZ. 
FEATURING:  THE  COMPLETE  SWAN  LAKE,  VIOLIN  CONCERTO  IN  D,  PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  1  AND  VARIATIONS 
ON  A  ROCOCO  THEME  FOR  CELLO.  PLUS  PRELUDES,  CHAMBER  MUSIC  AND  SPECIAL  EVENTS. 

FRI.  NOV.  10/SAT.  NOV.  1 1  -  8  PM       TUES.  NOV.  14/WED.  NOV.  15  -  8  PM       FRI.  NOV.  17/SAT.  NOV.  18  -  8  PM 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Conductor 
ISAAC  STERN,  Violinist 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Swan  Lake,  Act  1 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Violin  Concerto  in  D 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Conductor 
HORACIO  GUTIERREZ,  Pianist 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Swan  Lake,  Act  II 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Piano  Concerto 
No.  1  in  b  flat 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Conductor 
LYNN  HARRELL,  Cellist 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Swan  Lake,  Act  III 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Variations  on  a 

Rococo  Theme  for  Cello 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Swan  Lake,  Act  IV 


MAIL  ORDERS  NOW!  Enclose  a  check  made  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony  and  mail  to: 
Subscription  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston  Mass.  02115.  Public  mail  order  sale  will  begin 
October  8th. 

SYMPHONY  HALL    SERIES  PRICES:  $42.00,  $33.50,  $25.00,  $19.00 


SERIES 

PRICE 

NO.  OF  TICKETS 

TOTAL  S 

NOV.  10, 14, 17 

NOV.  11,15, 18 
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Piotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Opus  36 


Piotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  at 
Votkinsk,  district  of  Viatka,  on  25  April 
(old  style)  or  7  May  (new  style)  1840  and 
died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  6  (18)  May 
1893.  He  began  the  Symphony  No.  4  in 
May  1877  and  completed  the  score  on 
7  January  1878.  Nikolay  Rubinstein  con- 
ducted the  first  performance  in  Moscow 
on  22  February  that  year.  The  first  per- 
formance in  the  United  States  was  given 
by  the  New  York  Symphony  under 
Walter  Damrosch  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  on  1  February 
1890,  and  the  first  complete  performance 
in  Boston  was  given  by  the  same  orches- 
tra and  conductor  at  the  Tremont  Theater 
on  26  April  1893.  At  that  time,  Arthur 
Nikisch  had  played  the  second  and  third  movements  only  at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
on  18  October  1890.  Emil  Paur  conducted  the  first  complete  Boston  Symphony  perfor- 
mances on  27  and  28  November  1896,  and  the  work  has  since  been  played  by  the  orchestra 
under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Max  Fiedler,  Karl  Muck,  Ernst  Schmidt,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Charles  Munch,  Thomas  Schippers,  Eleazar  de  Carvalho, 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Sixten  Ehrling,  Milton  Katims,  Colin  Davis,  Daniel  Barenboim,  Seiji 
Ozawa,  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  and  Vladimir  A shkenazy.  The  most  recent  perfor- 
mances in  Boston  were  those  under  Colin  Davis  in  February  1970.  The  orchestra  last 
played  the  work  at  Tanglewood  on  9  July  1978,  Vladimir  A  shkenazy  conducting.  The 
score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbal,  bass  drum,  and  strings. 

Everyone  knows  that  Tchaikovsky  wrote  six  numbered  symphonies.  But  with 
a  certain  perverse  logic  (reinforced  by  a  half-century  of  performance  statistics)  it 
is  usual  to  regard  this  corpus  as  if  it  comprised  not  so  much  a  stepwise  cumula- 
tive achievement  as  two  discrete  series  of  three  works  each.  If  nos.  4  through  6 
inclusive  are  certified  as  masterpieces  and  those  that  came  before  are  not,  it  could 
be  argued  that  the  earlier  three  are  only  now  beginning  to  be  heard  with  any  fre- 
quency—that their  day  will  yet  come.  Perhaps.  But  the  real  value  in  this  value 
judgment  is  that  it  leads  us  to  reexamine  the  critical  consensus.  And  to  do  so  is  to 
discern  that  one  thing  is  incontestably  a  fact  beyond  all  argument:  as  man  and 
composer  Tchaikovsky  did  undergo  a  profound  change  in  the  short  time  — 
twenty  months,  more  or  less— between  his  Symphony  no.  3  and  his  Symphony 
no.  4. 

To  document  this  veritable  metamorphosis  would  require  a  fair-sized  book. 
And  still  the  whole  truth  of  it  would  be  less  believable  than  fiction— even  if  no 
novelist  in  his  right  mind  would  risk  a  plot  so  far-fetched,  so  labyrinthine,  so 
quintessentially  romantic.  Of  course  the  story  has  been  much  told,  and  chunks  of 
it  are  by  now  thrice-familiar.  But  it  needs  to  be  pulled  together  if  we  are  to  hear 
the  F  minor  symphony  in  its  fullest  perspective. 
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In  a  sentence,  the  winter  of  1876-77  and  the  year  following  formed  the  most 
crucial  period  in  Tchaikovsky's  life.  It  began  and  ended  auspiciously  enough; 
indeed  biographically  speaking  there  would  never  again  be  anything  not  wholly 
predictable),  but  the  intervening  months  brought  such  a  surfeit  of  trauma  and 
trouble  that  the  composer  quite  literally  came  close  to  death.  The  dramatis  per- 
sonae  of  this  melodrama  (for  such  it  was)  involved  only  two  principals  in  addi- 
tion to  Tchaikovsky.  Both  were  women.  The  roles  they  played  could  not  have 
been  more  disparate,  and  two  more  different  human  beings  hardly  can  be 
imagined.  One  was  Antonina  Ivanovna  Milyukova,  at  twenty-eight  a  slightly 
superannuated  student  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory;  she  seems  to  have  been 
wildly  narcissistic,  prepsychotically  delusional,  and  not  overbright,  but  by  all 
accounts  as  attractive  as  she  was  determinedly  destructive.  In  contrast  there  was 
the  prematurely  widowed  Nadezhda  Filaretovna  Frolovskaya  von  Meek— weal- 
thy, worldly,  and  at  forty-five  the  mother  of  eleven  children,  the  youngest  of 
whom  still  lived  with  her  and  a  squad  of  servants  in  a  vast  mansion  on 
Rozhdestvensky  Boulevard. 

Nadezhda  Filaretovna  apparently  was  an  accomplished  pianist.  On  the  evi- 
dence there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  she  was  truly  passionate  about  music, 
at  least  in  the  sense  that  she  could  sublimate  her  every  emotion  in  it.  And  the 
music  she  loved  most,  beginning  in  1873  or  1874,  was  that  of  Tchaikovsky,  nine 
years  her  junior.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  her  (railroad  tycoon)  husband  in  1876 
she  became  a  virtual  recluse,  with  music  as  her  rampart— if  not  her  only  one,  as 
in  the  Millay  poem  of  our  own  time.  The  single  non- family  caller  she  received  in 
these  months  of  mourning  was  Nikolay  Rubinstein.  Through  his  good  offices  she 
retained  as  a  violinist-in-residence  the  young  medalist  and  future  virtuoso  Josef 
Kotek.  At  this  remove  it  is  a  safe-enough  inference  that  the  controlling  factor  in 
her  appointment  of  Kotek  was  something  other  than  his  proficiency;  Rubin- 
stein's endorsement  was  not  be  to  gainsaid,  but  more  to  the  point  was  his  dis- 
closure of  the  boy's  warm  friendship  with  Tchaikovsky,  in  whose  composition 
class  he  had  excelled. 

Kotek  spent  many  of  those  hours  'on  duty'  answering  questions  about  his 
beloved  mentor.  Nadezhda  Filaretovna's  curiosity  was  unrelenting.  Everything 
about  Tchaikovsky  interested  her.  The  report  that  he  was  chronically  hard- 
pressed  for  money,  however,  did  not  please  her  — in  any  event  not  consciously. 
But  the  fantasies  so  elaborately  documented  in  her  subsequent  correspondence 
must  have  been  given  a  richness  akin  to  reality  in  this  contact-by-proxy  with  the 
man  she  admired  above  all  others.  And  she  had  the  wherewithal  for  adding 
further,  more  meaningful,  dimensions  to  the  private  world  in  which  she  moved 
imperiously  and  alone,  her  acting-out  unfettered  by  any  presence  save  those  she 
conjured. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass,  in  December  of  1876,  that  the  understandably  astonished 
Tchaikovsky  received  his  first  modest  commission  from  a  'lady  of  mystery'  who 
was  to  subsidize  his  genius  handsomely  through  fourteen  consecutive  years  of 
loving  liaison  by  mail  and  messenger.  By  her  stipulation  they  never  met,  and  never 
even  saw  each  other  except  by  accident  and  then  from  a  distance!  To  what  extent 
this  arrangement  stoked  or  banked  which  fires  no  one  can  say  with  much  assur- 
ance. But  rarely  have  two  souls  so  thoroughly  bared  themselves  as  these  'strangers' 
did  in  their  exchange  of  letters.  To  date  no  fewer  than  771  of  them  have  been 
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published;  as  often  as  not  they  were  of  marathon  length  and  many  of  hers,  espe- 
cially, were  all  but  clinical  protocols  of  embarrassing  intimacy.  Perhaps,  then,  it 
is  just  as  well  that  Tchaikovsky  never  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  doting 
benefactress.  More's  the  pity  that  he  was  not  so  insulated  from  Antonina 
Ivanovna  Milyukova. 

Students  of  extrasensory  perception  might  well  ponder  the  latter  lady,  for 
there  was  something— well,  spooky— in  the  timing  of  her  fateful  incursion. 
Presumably  she  could  have  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  Tchaikovsky,  in  mid- 
May  of  1877,  had  just  become  possessed  by  the  idea  of  composing  an  opera  based 
on  Eugene  Onegin.  And  yet  she  chose  precisely  that  week  to  send  a  note  to  him 
which  might  have  been  written  by  Pushkin's  heroine  herself !  Only  as  Tatiana 
took  pen  in  hand  to  declare  her  undying  love  to  Onegin,  Antonina  Ivanovna  con- 
fessed to  her  teacher  that  she  had  wanted  no  other  man.  At  the  moment 
Tchaikovsky  was  very  much  'in  love  with  the  image'  of  the  ill-treated  Tatiana, 
and  inevitably  her  real- life  counterpart  profited  from  the  identification.  Besides, 
not  yet  having  come  to  terms  with  his  homosexuality,  he  was  once  again 
seriously  considering  marriage. 

Tchaikovsky  nevertheless,  like  Onegin,  demurred  as  best  he  could.  Antonina 
Ivanovna's  reaction,  on  30  May,  was  to  threaten  suicide.  His  next  step  was  to  tell 
her  in  unmistakable  terms  about  his  dark  libidinal  proclivity.  Even  this  did  not 
deter  her.  Whereupon  he  proposed,  and  she  accepted.  The  ceremony  was  set  for 
18  July.  Tchaikovsky  wrote  immediately  to  Nadezhda  Filaretovna,  but  mortifica- 
tion overtook  him  and  in  the  end  he  confined  himself  to  other  matters  (including 
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the  draft  of  his  Fourth  symphony,  which  he  had  recently  completed),  cryptically 
adding  as  an  afterthought  that  an  unspecified  'small  detail'  was  causing  him 
agitation  and  would  be  discussed  in  the  next  letter.  It  was  not;  on  10  June  he 
wrote  to  her  again,  but  never  got  past  a  progress  report  on  Eugene  Onegin.  The 
ensuing  three  weeks  he  suffered  in  silence. 

Part  of  his  scattered  family  (brother  Anatol)  got  word  of  the  engagement  as  late 
as  5  July.  Ten  days  later,  finally,  he  blurted  out  a  somewhat  sugar-coated  version 
of  the  facts  to  Nadezhda  Filaretovna.  Only  on  the  very  eve  of  the  wedding  did  he 
write  to  his  favorite  brother  Modeste  and  his  much-loved  sister  Alexandra 
Ilyinishna— obviously  he  did  not  want  them  at  the  church.  At  the  appointed 
hour  the  couple  became  man  and  wife,  departing  for  St.  Petersburg  immediately 
after  the  nuptial  mass. 

Two  days  after  the  marriage  he  wrote  to  Anatol:  'As  the  train  started,  I  was  at 
the  point  of  screaming';  the  sole  mitigation  'was  that  she  did  not  understand  nor 
even  recognize  my  poorly  concealed  agony'.  On  26  July  the  newlyweds  returned 
to  Moscow,  their  union  not  yet  consummated.  A  letter  from  Nadezhda 
Filaretovna  was  waiting.  Tchaikovsky  responded  frantically,  imploring  her  to 
send  money  for  a  temporary  escape  from  his  misery.  She  obliged,  and  on 
7  August  he  fled  in  the  direction  of  the  Caucasus. 

He  paused  in  Kiev  on  the  9th  to  prepare  a  detailed  report  on  the  fiasco  for  his 
benefactress.  Then  he  moved  on,  arriving  on  the  12th  at  his  sister's  estate  in 
Kamenka— always  a  welcome  stopover  for  the  peregrinating  composer.  Anatol 
and  Modeste  were  there,  as  it  turned  out,  and  everyone  prevailed  upon  him  to 
stay.  By  the  23rd  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  his  equilibrium  to  begin  the 
orchestration  of  the  Fourth  symphony,  but  he  knew  that  sooner  or  later  he 
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would  have  to  face  his  bride.  When  he  felt  that  enough  strength  had  been 
recovered  he  went  back  to  Moscow,  where  she  met  him  at  the  depot  on 
23  September. 

By  the  next  day  he  was  again  like  a  caged,  crazed  animal.  Herbert  Weinstock 
writes:  'He  hated  his  wife,  loathed  being  near  her,  could  not  find  an  hour's  peace 
for  thinking,  composing,  or  just  sitting  idle.  He  knew  that  he  was  approaching 
the  moment  when  he  would  be  unable  to  bear  the  strain.  On  an  evening  between 
29  September  and  5  October  he  walked,  with  his  clothes  on,  into  the  ice-strewn 
waters  of  the  River  Moskva  until  they  reached  his  waist.  He  stood  there,  a  lost 
and  half-mad  figure,  until  the  cold  was  a  torture.  Emerging,  he  was  certain  that 
he  would  soon  die  of  pneumonia.  When  he  understood  at  last  that  his  strong 
physique  had  absorbed  the  icy  shock  without  damage,  that  his  attempted  suicide 
had  failed,  he  became  more  terrified  and  unbalanced  than  before.  He  realized 
completely  that  he  was  no  longer  a  responsible  person.' 

In  desperation,  he  wired  Anatol  on  5  October  to  send  him  a  telegram  from  St. 
Petersburg,  signed  with  the  name  of  conductor  Edward  Napravnik,  insisting 
than  he  come  there  at  once.  The  ruse  worked.  Minutes  after  he  arrived  at  the 
northern  capital  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  composer  suffered  a  'violent  ner- 
vous attack'  and  went  into  a  coma  for  forty-eight  hours. 

By  the  13th  he  was  up  and  on  the  move,  lest  Antonina  Ivanovna  pursue  him. 
By  the  20th  he  was  in  Switzerland,  where  he  rented  a  lakeside  villa  at  Clarens.  In 
this  peaceful  setting  he  soon  regained  his  spirit;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  assure 
Nadezhda  Filaretovna  that  'our'  Symphony,  i.e.  the  Fourth,  would  be  completed 
within  the  year.  But  the  beauties  of  Switzerland  could  not  forestall  a  recurrence 
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of  his  depression,  and  by  mid-November  he  had  left  for  what  was  to  be  a  thor- 
oughly miserable  stay  in  Italy.  Then  to  Vienna.  Then  back  to  Italy,  this  time  more 
pleasantly.  Tchaikovsky  was  asleep  in  a  Florence  hotel,  resting  after  a  day-long 
hike  through  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  on  the  evening— 22  February  1878— when 
Nikolay  Rubinstein  conducted  the  world  premiere  of  the  Fourth  symphony  in 
Moscow.  (By  then  Antonina  Ivanovna  was  out  of  his  system,  but  not  out  of  his 
life  because  she  flatly  refused  to  grant  him  a  divorce.  In  the  spring  of  1879  there 
would  be  a  painful  confrontation  in  St.  Petersburg;  for  another  decade  she 
plagued  the  composer  for  money  and  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  humiliate 
him,  even  after  she  entered  into  a  common- law  relationship  and  bore  three 
illegitimate  children.  Tchaikovsky  did  not  live  to  see  her  ultimately  unavoidable 
commitment  to  an  asylum;  she  died  in  1917,  after  two  decades  of  'legal'  insanity 
which  had  been  manifested  long  years  before.) 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  were  to  be  no  more  women  in 
the  composer's  life  after  1877  (except,  ever  vicariously,  Nadezhda  Filaretovna 
von  Meek,  whose  letters  and  benefactions  continued  until,  with  something  like 
the  'whim  of  iron'  described  by  Ambrose  Bierce,  she  suddenly  stopped  both  in 
1890;  by  then  Tchaikovsky  no  longer  needed  financial  help).  The  sixteen  years 
that  remained  to  him  were,  by  comparison,  uneventful  in  the  extreme.  They 
were  a  time  of  financial  security,  of  a  certain  concomitant  emotional  security,  of 
artistic  growth,  and  of  steadily  increasing  fame— enough  of  it  to  sustain  even  the 
tender  Tchaikovskyan  psyche,  hothouse  flower  that  it  was. 

Symphonically,  too,  those  sixteen  years  were  uneventful  with  two  exceptions. 
But  what  exceptions!  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perhaps  not  unreasonable  to  con- 
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sider  the  orchestral  suites  as  lying  along  the  same  creative  continuum;  note  that 
all  four  of  them  are  written  in  the  decade  between  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  sym- 
phonies. Those  form-and-analysis  purists  who  argue  that  Tchaikovsky  was  no 
symphonist  anyhow  might  ponder  the  merit  of  this  proposition,  simplistic 
though  it  is.  For  it  is  undeniably  a  fact  that  the  'absolute'  ideal  beloved  of  Central 
Europe  was  temperamentally  anathema  to  this  composer,  who  really  believed 
that  music  had  to  have  some  programmatic  meaning,  if  only  a  private  one.  And 
admittedly  he  was  not  a  master  mechanic  of  classical  structure,  so  that  'by  the 
book'  his  symphonies  are  not  significantly  more  symphonic  than  his  suites.  One 
could  hardly  prepare  a  seamless  brief  for  this  whimsy,  but  it  may  serve  to  give 
the  listener  a  moment's  pause  before  submitting— as  Tchaikovsky  would  not— 
to  the  tyranny  of  labels.  What  makes  his  symphonies  symphonic,  in  the  end,  is  a 
variable  over  and  above  their  sonata  apparatus.  Their  power  is  not  so  much 
intellectual  as  visceral,  and  the  sheer  strength  of  their  unashamedly  subjective 
utterance  provides  as  authentic  a  unity  (or  sense  of  unity,  which  adds  up  to  the 
same  thing)  as  any  formal  schema. 

Shortly  after  the  premiere  of  the  Fourth  symphony,  Tchaikovsky  wrote  an 
exceedingly  detailed  explication  of  the  score  for  the  benefit  of  Nadezhda 
Filaretovna.  He  admits  at  the  outset  that  the  music  is  programmatic,  that  it  is 
about  Fate.  (Tn  reality,'  he  told  Taneyev,  'my  work  is  a  reflection  of  Beethoven's 
Fifth.  .  .  .  ')  Then,  after  many  pages  of  analysis,  he  quotes  Heinrich  Heine: 
'Where  words  leave  off,  music  begins.'  Perhaps  there  is  a  message  in  this  for 
annotators.  Certainly  it  leaves  them  little  to  say  in  this  instance.  Here  is  the  way 
Tchaikovsky  himself,  in  retrospect,  perceived  his  op.  36: 
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Foreign  Motors 
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The  introduction  contains  the  germ,  the  central  idea  .  .  .  this  is  Fate,  the 
inevitable  force  that  thwarts  our  striving  for  happiness,  that  jealously  watches  to 
see  that  felicity  and  peace  shall  not  be  complete  .  .  .  that  hangs  over  the  head  like 
the  sword  of  Damocles  and  constantly,  unswervingly  poisons  the  soul.  It  is 
invincible  .  .  .  one  must  submit  to  it  and  take  refuge  in  futile  longings.  .  .  .  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  turn  away  from  reality  and  immerse  oneself  in  dreams?  But  no! 
They  were  only  dreams,  and  Fate  awakens  us  harshly  [again  the  opening 
motive  — proclaimed  fiercely,  though  also  solemnly,  by  the  horns  and  bassoons]. 
And  thus  all  life  is  an  incessant  shifting  between  grim  truth  and  fleeting  visions 
of  joy.  There  is  no  haven.  We  are  buffeted  by  the  waves  until  the  sea  swallows  us. 
That,  approximately,  is  the  program  of  the  first  movement. 

The  second  movement  expresses  another  phase  of  longing.  This  is  the  melan- 
choly feeling  that  suffuses  you  toward  evening  when  you  are  sitting  alone,  weary 
from  work.  You  have  taken  a  book,  but  is  has  fallen  from  your  hands.  A  host  of 
memories  appears.  And  you  are  sad  because  so  much  is  already  past.  .  .  . 

No  definite  sensations  are  expressed  in  the  third  movement.  It  is  a  capricious 
arabesque— apparitions  that  flit  through  the  imagination  when  one  has  begun  to 
drink  a  little  wine  and  is  beginning  to  experience  the  first  phase  of  intoxication. 
The  soul  is  neither  happy  nor  sad.  You  are  not  thinking  of  anything  in  particular. 

The  finale.  If  you  cannot  discover  reasons  for  happiness  in  yourself,  look  at 
others.  Get  out  among  the  people.  Look  what  a  good  time  they  have  simply  sur- 
rendering themselves  to  joy.  .  .  .  You  scarcely  have  had  a  chance  to  forget  your- 
self when  indefatigable  Fate  reappears  to  you.  But  those  around  you  pay  no 
attention.  They  do  not  even  turn  around,  do  not  even  look  at  you,  do  not  notice 
that  you  are  alone  and  sad.  .  .  .  Take  happiness  from  their  joys.  Life  is  bearable 
after  all. 

I  can  tell  you  nothing  more,  dear  friend.  .  .  .  My  description  is  naturally 
neither  clear  not  satisfactory.  But  that  is  the  peculiarity  of  instrumental  music  — 
it  cannot  be  analyzed.' 

Whether  or  not  one  accepts  Tchaikovsky's  opinion  as  to  instrumental  music 
generally,  no  annotator  ever  suggested  that  the  composer  was  'neither  clear  nor 
satisfactory'  in  describing  his  Symphony  no.  4.  To  the  contrary,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  this  instance  he  very  nearly  achieved  the  absolute  ideal:  Tchaikovsky's 
own  program  note  tells  us  only  what  his  music  does  not. 


-James  Lyons 


The  late  James  Lyons,  editor  of  The  A  merican  Record  Guide  won  ASCAP's 
Deems  Taylor  Award  for  his  Boston  Symphony  program  notes. 
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Decorating  mistakes  cost!  A  better 
approach  is  our  "no  fault"  system, 
with  free,  highly  skilled  advice 
from  our  Interior  Design  staff 
before  you  decorate.  Call.  Or  drop 
in.  Look  through  ourcollectionsof 
magnificent  Drexel®  and 
Heritage®  furniture.  With  our 
professionals  to  guide  you,  the 
results  are  always  faultlessly 
beautiful! 
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Creatively  Furnishing  Homes  Since  1931 

CHESTNUT  HILL  METHUEN  DANVERS 

Rt.  9  Opposite  Mall     Rt.  28,  Exit  Rt.  213       Rt.  128,  Exit  24 
244-3100  683-2701  777-1060 


A  New  Face  in 
New  England  Music 
A  "Grady  Glow"  Face 


The  big  talent  and  beautiful  skin  belong  to 
chamber  group  flutist,  Karin  Daring.  New  to  the 
Boston  area  from  Syracuse,  N.Y.  where  she 
studied  under  renowned  flutist,  John  Ober- 
brunner  of  the  Syracuse  Symphony,  Karin  is  a 
very  particular  young  woman. 

Karin  knows  that  good  skin  care  habits,  like 
musical  talent,  should  be  developed  from  youth, 
and  practiced  through  life.  Based  on  our  experi- 
ence we  know  that,  at  least  when  it  comes  to  skin, 
it's  never  too  late  to  learn. 

Call  today  for  a  Complimentary  Consultation  and 
Skin  Analysis.  Let  one  of  our  professional  Esthe- 
ticians  show  you  the  way  to  your  Grady  Glow. 


ELIZ4BE1H 
GR4DY 

\  FACE  FIRST    ' 


39  Newbury  Street 
Boston     536-4447 

200  Boylston  Street 
Chestnut  Hill     964-6470 
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INTRODUCING  THE  ULTIMATE 
BMW  DEALERSHIP 

Representing  the  "Ultimate  Driving  Machine"  implies  to  us  a 
commitment  to  being  the  "Ultimate  BMW  Dealership." 

To  that  end,  at  Foreign  Engine  Company,  we  never  forget  that  we 
need  you;  you  don't  need  us.  Customer  service  —  however  rare  that 
concept  may  be  these  days  —  is  central  to  our  philosophy,  our  modus 
operandi. 

This  philosophy  expresses  itself  in  the  caliber  of  serv fee  personnel  we're  able  to  attract; 
among  the  best  trained,  most  highly  skilled  auto  service  personnel  in  New  England. 

It  also  expresses  itself  in  customer  satisfaction:  Our  clientele  is  perhaps  then  most 
satisfied  and,  consequently,  the  most  loyal  in  the  New  England  auto  sales  industry. 

Come  and  see  us.  We're  conveniently  located  in  Everett,  10  minutes  from  Storrow 
Drive,  15  minutes  from  Harvard  Square,  5  minutes  Mystic  Bridge.  Or,  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment, call  us  at  389-7770. 

And  when  you  come  in,  bring  along  this  ad.  It's  worth  something  extra  and  very  special  — 
which  we'll  tell  you  about  then. 

FOREIGN  ENGINE  COMPANY 

67  Chelsea  Street,  Everett 
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Boston  University  Celebrity  Series 
Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director 
presents  ^^^^ 

ISRAEL 

NATIONAL 

CHOIR -RINAT 


Stanley  Sperber,  music  director 
flO  VOlCeS  SAT,  OCT  21-  8:00  P.M. 

■  W    WW"*  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOSTON 

Prices:  $9.,  $8.,  $7.,  $6. 

TICKETS  NOW  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX-OFFICE  (Phone  266-1492) 

MAIL  ORDERS  to  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Ma.  02115.  Make  checks  payable  to  Symphony  Hall. 

pi  pac;f  NOTE-  Tickets  available  at  $25.,  $18.,  $10.  to  benefit  the 
Sofomfn  Schfchter Sly School.  Gala  Reception  follows  performance. 
Call  Judith  Kagan  965 -2984  after  3  p.m.  for  informat.on. 
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Maurice  Andre 


In  the  past  four  years  Maurice  Andre 
has  come  to  the  United  States  and 
been  seen  and  heard  by  thousands. 
His  previous  visits  took  place  in  1974 
with  the  Wurttemberg  Chamber 
Orchestra,  in  1975  as  recitalist  and 
soloist  with  various  orchestras,  and 
in  1977  as  recitalist  with  Alfred  Mit- 
terhofer,  organist. 

Born  in  southern  France  in  1933, 
Maurice  Andre  graduated  with  the 
Prix  d'Honneur  from  the  Conser- 
vatoire de  Paris  and  was  awarded  the 
First  Grand  Prize  at  the  International 
Music  Competition  of  the  German 
Radio  in  1963.  He  served  for  eight 
years  as  the  solo  trumpet  for  French 
Radio  Televison  Orchestra  and  was  simultaneously  engaged  by  the  Lamoureux 
Orchestra  for  particularly  difficult  works.  His  long  association  with  the 
renowned  conductor  Karl  Richter  has  included  tours  in  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  Italy,  France,  Austria,  and  Germany,  where  he  has  also  performed 
under  the  batons  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  Karl  Bohm. 

As  soloist,  Andre  has  appeared  at  many  of  the  world's  music  Festivals  includ- 
ing those  at  Salzburg,  Vienna,  Munich,  Athens,  Oxford,  and  Buenos  Aires.  He  is 
responsible  for  bringing  many  works  back  into  the  repertoire,  especially  such 
Baroque  pieces  as  the  Telemann  and  Torelli  concerti.  In  addition  to  his  demand- 
ing performance  schedule,  Maurice  Andre  holds  a  professorship  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire de  Paris. 

He  has  recorded  much  of  his  repertoire.  In  the  U.S.,  his  albums  are  available 
on  Angel/EMI,  RCA,  and  Musical  Heritage  Society  labels.  His  most  recent 
recordings  include  the  music  of  Bach  and  other  Baroque  masters,  jazz  with 
Michel  Legrand,  and  an  album  of  virtuoso  trumpet  music  from  different  musical 
periods,  all  for  Angel/EMI,  plus  an  album  of  trumpet  transcriptions  of  Baroque 
works  for  RCA. 
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PLINY  JEWELL    ASSOCIATES 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS-  CONTRACTORS 

SITE  DESIGN    £    DEVELOPMENT 


CONSTRUCTION^ 


PLANTING  : 


BOX  513-  CONCORD-  MASS  •  OI74Z 


STONE   WALLS 
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WALKS 
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"Blue  Fluted" 
entirely  hand  painted  porcelain 


J)  /  Note  Our  Blue  Flute! 
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Special  Exhibit  of  Royal  Copenhagen's 
Blue  Fluted  Pattern  of 
Dinnerware  and  Gifts 

Cooley's/ Marco  Polo 

34  Newbury  St.      9  Walden  St.       84  Central  St. 
BOSTON  CONCORD        WELLESLEY 

(Marco  Polo) 


A  world  of  fine  foods. 

Harvard  Square  /  Belmont 

Newton  Centre  /  Charles  River  Park 

Telephone  (all):  876-2211 
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MORE . . . 

Maurice  Andre  has  recorded  Hummel's  Concerto  twice,  once  in  the  correct  key 
of  E  major  and  with  the  original  orchestration  (RCA)  and  once  in  the  Oubradous 
edition,  rescored  slightly  as  well  as  transposed  to  E  flat  (Angel,  with  Herbert  von 
Karajan  conducting  the  Berlin  Philharmonic).  The  Boston  Symphony's  principal 
trumpet,  Armando  Ghitalla,  has  recorded  the  work  with  Pierre  Monteux  (Cam- 
bridge), and  there  is  a  first-rate  performance  by  Edward  Tarr,  the  virtuoso  and 
scholar  who  restored  and  edited  the  original  score  (Nonesuch). 

The  best  introduction  to  Haydn  is  still  the  Rosemary  Hughes  book  in  the 
Master  Musicians  series  (Octagon).  Of  special  interest  and  importance  are  Joseph 
Haydn:  His  Life  in  Contemporary  Pictures  edited  by  Laszlo  Somfai  (Taplinger);  the 
biographies  of  Dies  and  Griesinger,  both  of  which  appeared  the  year  after 
Haydn's  death,  elegantly  translated  and  interestingly  introduced  by  Vernon  D. 
Gotwals  (Wisconsin,  available  in  paperback);  and  H.  C.  Robbins  Landon's  series, 
Haydn:  Chronicle  and  Works,  an  expensive,  exhaustive,  and  fascinating  project 
(Indiana).  Neville  Marriner  and  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  have  an 
excellent  recording  of  the  Seven  Last  Words  (Angel),  and  there  is  a  good  one  by 
Leslie  Jones  and  the  London  Little  Orchestra  (Nonesuch). 

Maurice  Andre  has  recorded  the  so-called  Tartini  Trumpet  Concerto  in  an 
album  called  Virtuoso  Trumpet  (RCA,  three  records). 

Tchaikovsky  by  John  Warrack  is  an  excellent  book,  generously  illustrated 
(Scribners),  and  Warrack  has  also  contributed  a  very  good  book  on  Tchaikovsky's 
symphonies  and  concertos  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (Washington  paperback). 
There  are  useful  things  as  well  in  the  Tchaikovsky  symposium  edited  by  Gerald 
Abraham  (Norton  paperback).  The  outstanding  recording  of  the  Fourth 
Symphony  is  by  Evgeny  Mravinsky  and  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic  (Deutsche 
Grammophon,  with  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  symphonies),  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
made  a  fine  recording  with  Pierre  Monteux  (RCA). 

-M.S. 


Serving  Greater  Boston 
Investors  since  1892. 


Boston 

One  Beacon  Street 

02108 

725-2000 


Wellesley 

20  William  Street 

Wellesley  Office  Park 

02181 

237-6505 


Cambridge 

11  Holyoke  Street 

02139 

868-2700 


TUCKER 

Anthony 

TUCKER.  ANTHONY  &  R  L   DAY,  INC 
Member,  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Inc.  and  Other  Principal  Securities  Exchanges. 
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THE  BOSTON  HOME,  INC. 

Established  1881  —2049  Dorchester  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women  Who 

Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 

Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  John  H.  Gardiner— Secretary  John  B.  French 

TreasurerDavid  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston,  Mass.  02108 


We  have  a  lot  of  friends.  We  think  a  person 
who  buys  a  Mercedes-Benz  automobile  is 
much  more  than  a  customer,  and  we  get 
very  close  with  them.  It's  the  sort  of  thing 
where  they  can  come  in  without  calling, 
flip  us  the  key,  ask  us  to  look  at  this  or 
that,  and  trust  us  to  have  it  taken  care  of  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  And  of  course  we  know 
all  about  each  other's  kids  and  grand- 
children. 


All  of  us  at  Cambridge  Imported  Cars  have 
been  involved  with  other  automobiles  — 
and  it  can  be  hectic.  But  when  you 
graduate  to  the  Mercedes-Benz,  you 
should  be  able  to  enjoy  a  few  of  the 
amenities. 


(X)CAMBRIDGE  IMPORTED  CARS,  INC. 

^y  259  McGrath  Highway.  666-4100. 
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1978-79  Stage  Door  Lectures 

The  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  cordially  invites  you  to  meet 

WOMEN  IN  MUSIC 

a  series  of  five  lecture  luncheons 


13  October 

Lorna  Cooke  deVaron 

December 

Luise  Vosgerchian 

5  January 

Mary  Jo  Barron 

2  February 

Doriot  Dwyer 

13  April 

Mary  Smith 

A  la  Carte  Bar  —  11:30  a.m. 

Lecture  and  Buffet  Lunch  —  12:30  p.m. 

(entrance  at  the  Stage  Door) 

Subscription  price  $40.00 


^     (JJoui  you  com  enjoy 
t^  fiCegawt  Jktmospkm  & 

g    x$M  $tafean  (Vsme 
^     >^.    at    m      >. 

269  uMewbu/iy  Sheet 

5   (rPe$eftwrttong  suggested... 

>     oatt-ouik  uMaitue  d'a*  2624810 

:> 
v-)     Jackets  req./Valet  Parking       Open  daily  12  N.-Mid. 
Ql^     All  Credit  Cards  Accepted  Fri.  &  Sat.  til  1  AM 


THE  LYNX  N  A  GLANCE .  A  LOOK  STRICTLY  YOUR  OWN . 

ROBERTS/NEUSTADTER 


69  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON  267  2063 
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1978-79  Pre-Symphony  Suppers 


The  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  invites  you  to  join  members  of 
the  orchestra  at  a  series  of  Pre-Symphony  Suppers. 

Tues.  "B"       7  Nov^ber 
9  January 
cJjTApril 


Tues.  "C"     31  October 

6  February 
24  April 

Thurs.  "10"  12  October 

7  December 

8  February 


Thurs.  "A"  26  October 
4  January 
19  April  " 

Thurs.  "B"    1  February 
15  March 
12  April 

A  la  Carte  Bar  —  5:30  p.m. 

Buffet  Supper  and  Talk  —  6:45  p.m. 

Tues.  "B"  and  Thurs.  "10"  at  6:00  p.m. 


Subscription  price  $25.00 


•  Sales 
• Lessons 


<&r        Indoor  Sports  P/ 


C 


•Darts 
•Billiards 
•Pinbails 
•Juke  Boxes 
•Antique 
Restorations 


•Foosball 
•Table  Tennis 
•Poker  Tables 
•Shuffleboard 

•  Backgammon 

•  Decor  Phones 


•  Service 
•Cue  Repair 


•Accessories 


Vinebrook  Plaza 
Burlington,  MA,  01803 
(617)272-5146 


BlU/lAWlcJl 


BRUNSWICK 


885  Providence  Hwy. 

Dedh.m,  MA.  02026       ^P^ 

(617)329-3918  $ )/f*% 

.  Renaissance .  OOLDEN  WEST  •*. 


269  Lexington  St. 
Waltham.  MA.  02154 
(617)894-2040 


A  NEW  MUSICAL  EXPERIENCE 

The  Mark  Levinson  Sound  System  provides  an 

incomparable  level  of  musical  reproduction,  which  must  be 

experienced  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

Goodwins  Inc.,  appointed  dealer  of  superb  sound 

equipment,  offers  the  utmost  in  personal  attention  and 

informed  guidance  in  the  selection  of  uniquely  satisfying 

music  systems. 

Agents  for:  Mark  Levinson  Audio  Systems,  Studer,  Acoustical  Manufac- 
turing, Precedent  Audio,  Audiophile  Systems,  Pedersen  Research,  Verion 


Goodwin's  Inc. 
33  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  MA  02116 


By  Appointment 
Tel.  (617)266-0608 
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After 
the 
symphony... 


. . .  continue  the  evening  in  the  old  world  tradition. 

Tecce's  Restaurant,  famous  for  Italian  cuisine 
for  over  30  years,  now  offers  "Tecce's  Cafe". 

An  authentic  representation  of  historic 

Salem  Street  in  the  North  End,  complete  with 

gas  lights,  cobblestone  street,  and  outdoor  tables. 

This  unique  dining  experience  features  late-nite 

Italian  pastries,  after  dinner  liqueurs  and  espresso's. 

AMEX.,  MC,  VISA,  DC. 

Reservations  742-6210  (Eight  or  more  &  functions) 

Parking  Available — Handicap  Facilities 


Cafe  Mon.-Sat.  Lunch  11  to  3:00  p.m. 
Sun.  11  to  1  a.m. 
Restaurant  Mon.-Sat.  Dinner  4:30  to  11:30  p.m. 
Sun.  12  to  9:00  p.m. 
Bar  Mon.-Sat.  11  to  1  a.m. 

(Attitude  Adjustment  Hours  4  to  6:00  p.m.) 
Sun.  12  to  1  a.m. 


.before  \^-y  anything 


Boston  to  Zurich's 
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From  Boston  on  Swissair  you  can  fly  to 
the  Alps  and  schuss  from  village  to 
village,  or  from  one  country  to  another. 
Swissair  has  the  most  complete  guide 
available  from  any  airline  on  Alpine  ski 
plans.  With  trail  maps,  descriptions  of 
28  resorts  and  packages  for 
1  or  two  weeks. 


Send  my  free  copy  of  Swissair's  Alpine 
Experience  to: 

Name 


Address. 
City 


State. 


.Zip. 


Mail  to:  Swissair,  1409  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  MA  02116 

Or  call:  800-221-4480, 

or  in  Boston:  423-4520 

My  travel  agent  is: 


We  fly  the  world  Swiss  Class. 

■f*  Swissair 
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Whatever  gour  style  . . . 
IV 8  luggage  frown 


&md9im 


y 


Specialists  in  Fine  Luggage,  Accessories  and  Gifts 

2-D  Prudential  Plaza  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02199  •  (617)  262-4150 
15  School  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02108  •  (617)  523-6373 


C^-3^ri                Museum  Quality  Restoration 

-*f  "li    *■■  1                                          Purchases  and  Sales 

4^**SMi|             Of  Clocks.  .  .  English  fusee 

5^>\                                          French 

m.  iz  v  »                                          American  Banjo,  ships  bell 

r^^^^^|                                      Repeating  Carriages 

8              m                                     Regulators 

Grandfathers 

Of  Music  Boxes  and  Musical  Automata  .  .  . 

Cylinder  Music  Boxes 

Disc  Music  Boxes 

Singing  Birds,  Bird  Boxes 

WBk                  ROLAND  A.  TRIFF 

Work  represented  in  the  Frick  Museum 

and  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

11  Warwick  Road,  West  Newton,  Mass.  02165 

Telephone:  617-965-2515 
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eRgi§  Coins... 

the  investrnent 

virtuoso. 

How  many  investments  have  averaged 
a  better  than  20%  compound  return 
rate  over  the  past  20  years?  .  .  .  and  a 
brilliant  29%  over  the  past  5  years? 
How  many  perform  well  in  bull  and  bear 
markets? 

Today's  financial  experts  are  recom- 
mending portfolios  that  include 
investment-quality  rare  coins  —  one  of 
the  safest  high  performers.  Rare  coins 
are  easily  placed  in  Keoghs  and  IRAs, 
and  find  ready  liquidity  in  an  eager 
world  market. 

We're  recognized  numismatic  leaders, 
with  impeccable  credentials  in  the  rare 
coin  field.  Our  experts  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  diversifying  your  portfolio  with 
rare  coins.  Call  today  .  .  .  for  a  virtuoso 
investment  performance. 

Ask  for  our  free  brochure, 

Rare  Coins:  the  Outstanding  Investment. 


NEW] 
ENGLAND 
RARE  COIN 
GALLERIES 

Dept.  G-51, 
89  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02109 
Toll-free  outside  Mass.  1-800-225-6794 
(617)  227-8800 

Reference:  Gerald  Gootman,  Vice  President, 
.Veu'  England  Merchants  National  Bank,    Boston,  Mass. 


CONCERTS 


BLACK  &  WHITE 


Presents 

A  BENEFIT 
CONCERT 

Sunday,  November  5, 1978 

3:00  RM. 

Jordan  Hall 

The 

CONCERT  ORCHESTRA, 

Wendell  English,  Conductor 

will  perform 

Overture  to  Iphigenia  in  Aulis 
Christoph  Gluck 

Piano  Concerto  in  A  minor 

Edvard  Grieg 

Natalie  Hinderas,  Soloist 

Firebird  Suite,  Igor  Stravinsky 


Proceeds  will  go  towards 

supporting  the  season's 

activities  of  Concerts  in  Black 

and  White.  Founded  in  1975, 

this  organization  is  dedicated  to 

providing  performance 

experience  for  Boston-area 

minority  classical  musicians. 

VERNON  R.  ALDEN, 
Honorary  Chairperson 

RICHARD  S.  McGHEE, 
Benefit  Chairperson 

Tickets:  $10,  $9,  $7.50,  $5.50 

For  further  information, 

call  482-2533 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES . . . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 
(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year, 
in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to 
the  concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at 
Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physi- 
cians attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  call- 
ing in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
entrance  to  the  Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to 
their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stair- 
way at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
by  the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
will  be  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

CO ATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 
TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston 
Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  avail- 
able for  resale  by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
Orchestra,  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the 
concert.  You  will  receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your 
contribution. 

LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to 
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leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces 
in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  con- 
certs only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $3.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays 
beginning  at  6  pm. 

BOSTON'S  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5).  Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WCRB  (Boston  102.5  FM),  and  WFCR-FM. 
Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC- 
FM,  and  WFCR-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  productions  at 
(617)-893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  to  try  to  get  the  Boston 
Symphony  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  BSO,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  the  monthly  BSO  news  publication  and  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information  about  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  please 
call  the  Friends  Office  Monday  through  Friday  between  nine  and  five.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address  with  the  label  from  your  BSO  newsletter  to  the  Development  Office,  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115.  Includ- 
ing the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our 
files. 


We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  kids 
a  free  education. 

»i.m        Yes,  free. 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
transportation  (in  Boston),  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  02115,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 
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The  Marquise  Diamond. 


Said  to  flatter  the  lady's  tapering  fingers, 

the  marquise  has  long  been  a  favorite  for 

solitaire  and  other  important  diamonds. 

Shown  here  in  platinum  with  side  baguettes. 

You  are  invited  to  view  our  very  complete 

collection  of  fine  diamonds  of  every  shape 

and  size.  Priced  from  $500. 


Fine  Jewelers  Since  1822 

24  Winter  Street,  Boston 

Natick  Mall  /  Chestnut  Hill  Mall 

Also  Springfield  /  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Farmington,  Conn.  /  Warwick,  R.I. 

South  Portland,  Maine  /  Manchester,  N.H. 

Use  one  of  Stowell's  convenient  charge  plans 

or  American  Express,  VISA,  Master  Charge. 

Phone  Inquiries  invited:  (617)  542-5670 

Member  Fine  Jewelers  Guild 


Pant,  pant,  pant... 
Rumble,  rumble,  rumble 

If  you  always  end  up  racing 
to  get  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
time  only  to  have  your  stomach 
rumble  during  the  pianissimo 
passages,  pull  into  the  MidTown 
Hotel  first.  Leave  your  car  in 
our  lot.  (Our  dinner  patrons  get 
free  parking  for  Symphony  con- 
certs.) Then  enjoy  a  great  meal 
in  our  Colony  Room.  Followed 
by  a  leisurely  one  minute  walk 
to  Symphony  Hall. 

That  way  you'll  be  a  lot  more 
relaxed  for  the  performance. 

And  a  lot  quieter. 


Bostons  most  convenient  Hotel. 


220  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1 5. 
Teleohone:  (617)  262-1000. 


^AlVlUlL.L.  J\UiSJz,j.  v    certified  public  accountant 


One  Boston  Place     Boston,  Mass.  02108     617  367-2110 
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PLIMOTH 

PLANTATION 

THE  LIVING  MUSEUM  of 
iith  CENTURY  PLYMOUTH 


v. 
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OPEN  THROUGH  NOVEMBER 


r 


This  is 

the 
answer. 


211  Congress  Street, 

Boston,  MA  021 10 

423-6500 

Now 
choose 

the 
question. 

1 .  Who  can  lead  you  to  exactly  the  right  industrial 
property  for  your  needs? 

2.  Who  knows  all  about  commercial  property  in 
New  England? 

3.  Who  can  manage  property  in  a  way  that  makes 
owners  and  tenants  happy? 


Looking 
for  an 

ERISA 

TRUSTEE 


"The  new  way  to  look" 

For  over  50  years  discerning  people  have  looked 

to  Fiduciary  Trust  Company  to  act  as  professional 

trustee,  agent  or  custodian. 

Now,  corporations  are  finding  that  Fiduciary  Trust 

Company  can  offer  the  same  experience  and  service 

to  them.  So  if  you  are  looking  for  a  gualified  trustee 

for  your  ERISA  pension  and  profit  sharing  trusts.  .  . 

Look  to  Fiduciary  Trust  Company, 
the  new  way  to  look  in  Boston. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 
Telephone:  (617)482-5270 
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Beautiful  classic  women's  fashions 
are  a  tradition  at  The  Talbots.  Come 
see  for  yourself.  And  be  sure  to  ask 

for  our  free  catalog.  Or  call 

(617)  749-7830  or  write  The  Talbots, 

Dept.  KA,  Hingham,  MA  02043 

and  well  send  you  one. 


TW 


laJb 


Hingham,  Acton,  Duxbury,  Lenox, 
Osterville,  So.  Hamilton,  Massachusetts 


PotL  Wats 


V 


OH 


Invites  You  To  Visit  Her  Shops  At 

501  Heath  Street 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 

566-1576 

AND 

Boca  Grande,  Florida 

Featuring  daytime  and  evening  clothes 
Decorated  cashmere  sweaters 
Distinctive  Imports 


BRICK 
CHIPS 

Permanent  red  ceramic  ground  mulch. 
Retains  moisture,  holds  back  weeds, 
conditions  soil,  protects  and  beautifies. 
Fifty  pound  bags  $3. 15,  (50  lbs  bulk 
in  your  container,  $2.50). 

^e 
cBrtck 
<Yatd 

Brick  and  tiles  for  walls,  patios  and  floors. 

128  Middlesex  Ave. 

Somerville,  Ma.  02145 

Tel.  (617)  666-3090 


OffRt.  1-93.  Open  8:30AM-  4:30PM,  Thursday 
'til  9PM:  Saturday  'til  3PM. 


a  division  of  Spaulding  Brick  Co 


offices  with  .      . 

room  service! 

Statler 
Office 
Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Boston  02116 


Managing  Agent 
Suite  728 
(617)  426-0720 


saunders 

&  associates 
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When 
your  evening's 
at  steak... 


FREE  VAL£T  PARKING  'LADIES  INVITED 


COMING  CONCERTS .  .  . 

Wednesday,  25  October  —  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Thursday,  26  October  -  8-9:40 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  27  October  -  2-3:40 
Saturday,  28  October  -  8-9:40 
Tuesday,  31  October  -  8-9:40 

Tuesday  'C  series 
ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 
Ives  Over  the  Pavements 

Subotnick  Before  the  Butterfly 

Strauss  EinHeldenleben 

Thursday,  26  October  -  11-11:55 

Thursday  'AM'  series 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  10:15  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 
Ives  Over  the  Pavements 

Strauss  EinHeldenleben 


ONE 

CHECKING  ACCOUNTS 

SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 

N.O.W.  ACCOUNTS 

MASTERCHARGE 

COOL-CASH/VEC 

EXECUTIVE  CREDIT 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 

TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

BUSINESS  LOANS 

PERSONAL  LOANS 

MORTGAGE  LOANS 

HOME  IMPROVEMENT  LOANS 


STOP 


COOLIDGE  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

A  Full  Service  Bank  (617)926-7000  member  F.D.I.C 


Thursday,  2  November  —  8-9:50 

Thursday  'C  series 
Friday,  3  November  —  2-3:50 
Saturday,  4  November  —  8-9:50 
ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  4  in  B  flat 

Janacek  Slavonic  Mass 

ESTER  HINDS,  sporano 
JOY  DAVIDSON,  mezzo-sporano 
JOHN  MITCHINSON,  tenor 
VICTOR  BR AUN,  baritone 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY  CHORUS, 
LORNA  COOKE  DE  VARON, 
conductor 
GILLIAN  WEIR,  organ 


(continued  on  page  53) 
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DERTADS  is  a  posh 
hideaway.  Intimate, 
relaxed  —  approximately 
40  people  served  nightly. 
Return  to  high  style;  enjoy 
yourself  in  a  restaurant 
destined  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country. 


% 


Dertads 

Open  6:00  p.m.  to  1 1:00  p.m. 
Closed  Mondays 
in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  Street,  Harvard  Square 
K^  Cambridge,  Mass.  (617)354-1234  ^Jf 

Pianists  Chamber  Groups  Singers 

NEWBURY  CHAMBER 
^  PLAYERS  -f 

String  Trio 

for 
Ceremonies  Concerts  Receptions 
Music  of   Pachelbel  Bach 
Haydn  Mozart  Beethoven 
Waltzes  Ragtime  Pops 

367-9137 


a  country  home 
for  all  seasons 


Hawthorne  Village  is  a  unique  condominium  con- 
cept, designed  to  give  you  a  place  in  the  country  to 
be  enjoyed  all  year  round. 

In  the  heart  of  Ski-93,  yet  located  directly  on  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  unspoiled  clear  lakes  in  the 
region,  Hawthorne  Village  is  just  over  two  hours 
from  Boston. 

Hawthorne  Village  is  your  country  home  where 
the  living  is  relaxed,  friendly,  and  paced  to  the 
natural  clock  of  the  changing  seasons.  One  place 
where  you  enjoy  the  best  of  New  England's  country. 


•  clay  tennis  court 

•  miles  of  hiking  trails 


•  private  beach,  dock 

•  priced  from  $44,900 


Hawthorne  Village 
at  Stinson  Lake,  N.H. 

CALL  FOR  FREE  INSPECTION  WEEKEND! 
617-592-8100  603-786-2321 
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An  elegant  resort  on  the  bay 


one 


Lewis  Point  Road     •     Bourne,  Massachusetts  02532 
(617)  759-5752 

Owned  and  Managed  by 

The  Astor  and  McGregor  Trust 

(617)  698-0360 


We  are  much 
like  a  small 
hotel  —  both  in 
appearance  and 
in  catering  to  all 
the  small  details 
that  make  your 
stay  with  us  so 
much  more 
pleasant. 

Kate  from 
$45  per  day. 


1AN0  SAL 

Pay  40  to  60%  Less 

Uprights  —  Grands  —  Spinets 
from  $150.00  &  Up.  Financing  Available. 
Largest  Selection  of  Reconditioned  Pianos 
in  New  England.  Monday  thru  Saturday 
10  am  —  10  pm.  Sunday  10  am  —  8  pm. 

J.  D.  Furst  &  Son 

Piano  Rebuilders 

21  Brookline  Ave.,  Kenmore  Sq.,  Boston 
Call  267-4079  for  Further  Information 


You'll  love  our 
performance,  too! 


Scupper 

Dinner  from  5:30 

Prime  Rib    •    Steak 

Seafood    •    Cocktails 

Tel.  742-7041 

85  Atlantic  Avenue 

Other  Locations: 

Acton,  Mass.    •    Amherst,  Mass. 

Valet  Parking  Available 
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Since  1831 . . .  S.  S.  Pierce 

From  that  first  moment  when  you  taste  any  one  of  our 

full  line  of  liquors,  premium  California 

or  imported  wines,  you'll  know  what  we  mean 

by  our  guarantee  of  quality  and  value. 

It  has  been  a  family  tradition  for  generations. 

So,  when  you're  shopping  at  your 

local  package  store  or 

dining  at  your  favorite  restaurant, 

ask  for  S.  S.  Pierce. 
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100  PROOF.  DISTILLED  FROM  GRAIN.  STE.  PIERRE  SMIRNOFF  FLS.  (DIVISION  OF  HEUBLEIN.  INCORPORATED)  HARTFORD.CONNECTICUT 


Castel  Ruboun  Lambrusco 

Now  in  white  as  well  as  red. 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc..  Somerville,  MA  02143 


Providence  1 


98th  SEASON 


s%^ 


% 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI OZAWA 

Music  Director 


i 


x 


S^J^ 
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Strega  means  witch.  Strega  also  means  a  bewitching  golden 
liqueur  you  can  sip  and  savor  and  spend  some  time  with. 
Without  ever  tiring  of  its  magically  unique  taste. 

A  taste,  legend  has  it,  created  centuries  ago 
in  Italy  by  the  beautiful  witches  of  Benevento. 

Enjoy  Strega  straight,  on-the-rocks,  or  mixed 
in  a  Little  Witch.  Truly,  a  haunting  brew. 
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If  this  wasn't  a 

black  &  white  ad, 

we  could  show  you 

whatPainefc 
Interior  Designers 
can  do  with  color. 


We  have  assembled  a  talented  group  of  men  and 

women  to  work  with  you  on  your  decorating 

and  redecorating  plans.  One  room  or  many, 

traditional  or  modern,  they  will  share  their  creative 

ideas  with  you.  There  is  no  added  charge  for  this 

designer  service. 

For  information,  please  call  Mrs.  Scully  at 
426-1500,  extension  156. 


PAINE 

FURNITURE 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  CENTENNIAL  FUND 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  COMMEMORATIVE  GIFTS 

ENDOWED  ORCHESTRA  CHAIRS 

(BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS  ■  BOSTON  POPS  CONCERTS) 

SCHOLARSHIPS  TO  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

SYMPHONY  HALL  ROOMS  (TO  NAME  THE  CONDUCTOR'S  ROOM  ■  TO  NAME  THE 
SOLOIST  &  GUEST  CONDUCTOR'S  ROOM  ■  TO  NAME  THE  MUSICIANS'  LOUNGE) 

TANGLEWOOD  (TO  NAME  THE  MUSIC  SHED  ■  TO  NAME  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC 
CENTER  ■  TO  NAME  THE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL  ■  TO  ESTABLISH  A  FUND  FOR  THE 
FORMAL  GARDENS) 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  PLEASE  CONTACT  MR.  JOSEPH  HOBBS,  DIRECTOR  OF 
DEVELOPMENT,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS.  021 1 5    TEL:  (617)  266-1492. 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Eighth  Season  1978-1979 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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The  best  of  the  bunch. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 


Informal 
Great  Performances 

1978/79  OPEN  REHEARSALS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 


You  can  attend  the  final  run  throughs, 
in  an  informal  atmosphere,  of  some 
of  the  great  performances 
scheduled  this  season.  g 

For  the  21st  consecutive 
year,  you're  invited  to  enjoy 
an  inside  look  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  as  it  prepares  its 

-     concerts. 

fi         You  can  also  hear  an 


MAR  7,  1979   CLAUDIO 
7:30  PM      ABBADO 


MAHLER 

Barbara  Hendricks,  piano 

Jessye  Norman,  soprano 


MAR  14,  1979     SEIJI 
7:30  PM  OZAWA 


MARTINO,  BEETHOVEN 
Dwight  Peltzer,  piano 


APR  25,  1979     COLIN  BEETHOVEN 

7:30  PM  DAVIS  Yasuko  Hayashi,  soprano 

Patricia  Payne,  mezzo-soprano 
Neil  Roshenshein,  tenor 
Robert  Lloyd,  baritone 


General  admission 
subscriptions  at  the 
reduced  price  ot  $24  are 
now  available.  To  order 
tickets  by  mail:  sena  a 
check  made  payable 
to  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  mail  to:  Box  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston 
Mass.,  02115.  Ticket 
sales  subsidize  the 
musicians  pensions  fund 


BSO 


Tchaikovsky  Festival 


Serge  Koussevitzky  liked  occasionally  to  break  up  or  sometimes  close  a  winter 
subscription  season  with  a  celebration  in  honor  of  one  of  his  favorite  composers. 
The  Brahms  Centenary  Festival  of  1933  was  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  these, 
but  there  were,  over  the  years,  festive  commemorations  also  of  Beethoven,  Bach, 
and  Tchaikovsky.  This  year,  Seiji  Ozawa  revives  the  custom  with  a  Tchaikovsky 
Festival  that  will  run  six  evenings  in  November.  Central  to  the  event  will  be  the 
rare  opportunity  to  hear  the  complete  score  of  Swan  Lake  played  in  concert  by  a 
first-class  symphony  orchestra.  Swan  Lake  will  be  parceled  out  across  three  pro- 
grams, each  given  twice,  and  with  each  portion  coupled  with  one  of  Tchai- 
kovsky's most  loved  pieces  for  solo  instrument  and  orchestra. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday,  10  and  11  November,  Act  I  of  Swan  Lake  is  followed  by 
the  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern  as  soloist.  On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  14 
and  15  November,  Act  II  of  the  ballet— this  is  the  actual  lake  scene  where  the 
Prince  first  encounters  the  Princess-turned-Swan— is  followed  by  the  Piano  Con- 
certo No.  1  in  B  flat  minor,  played  by  Horacio  Gutierrez.  At  the  final  pair  of  con- 
certs on  Friday  and  Saturday,  17  and  18  November,  the  third  and  fourth  acts  of 
Swan  Lake  enclose  the  brilliant  Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme,  with  Lynn  Harrell 
making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  as  cello  soloist.  All  six  concerts  are  con- 
ducted by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  all  begin  at  8. 

Your  ticket  also  admits  you  to  a  special  Prelude,  scheduled  to  begin  at  6:45.  On 
10  and  11  November,  six  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony— violinists  Emanuel 
Borok  and  Bo  Youp  Hwang,  violists  Burton  Fine  and  Robert  Barnes,  and  cellists 
Jules  Eskin  and  Ronald  Feldman— will  play  Tchaikovsky's  Souvenir  de  Florence. 
On  14  and  15  November,  mezzo-soprano  Beverly  Morgan,  who  last  appeared 
with  the  orchestra  inDe  Falla's  Three-Corner ed  Hat,  and  pianist  Thomas  Muraco 
will  perform  songs  in  French  and  Russian  by  Tchaikovsky  as  well  as  songs  by 
Lalo,  Bizet,  and  Gounod,  all  composers  Tchaikovsky  particularly  enjoyed,  and 
by  Anton  Rubinstein,  his  teacher.  On  17  and  18  November,  Boston  Symphony 
concertmaster  Josephy  Silverstein  with  pianist  Betty  Benthin  will  play 
Tchaikovsky's  Meditation,  which  was  the  original  slow  movement  of  the  Violin 
Concerto,  a  sonata  by  Mozart,  the  composer  Tchaikovsky  loved  most  of  all,  and 
the  Divertissement  from  The  Fairy's  Kissby  Stravinsky,  with  its  affectionate  and 
witty  reworkings  of  Tchaikovsky  themes. 

And,  there  is  more!  After  each  symphony  concert  you  can  stay  and  enjoy  a 
movie  like  Ken  Russell's  The  Music  Lovers.  We'll  be  announcing  details  of  that 
soon.  We  plan  also  to  publish  a  special  Tchaikovsky  Festival  program  including 
an  essay  on  Swan  Lakeby  Noel  Goodwin.  It's  not  often  you  can  pinpoint  a  partic- 
ular writer  as  the  one  who  knows  most  about  a  subject,  but  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Goodwin  and  Swan  Lake  it  is  both  easy  and  safe. 

Now,  for  ticket  information,  turn  to  our  advertisement  on  page  22  .  . . 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
the  fall  of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth 
conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its 
founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Shenyang,  China  in 
1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He 
attended  Toho  School  of  Music  in 
Tokyo  and  graduated  with  first  prizes 
in  composition  and  conducting. 
Shortly  after  his  graduation,  he  won 
first  prize  at  the  International 
Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besancon,  France,  and  was  invited  by 

Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 

competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying  at  Tanglewood. 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music 
Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later 
to  study  and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra,  titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  although  he  remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  is  a  regular  and  favorite 
guest  conductor  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  each  year.  He  has  conducted  at  Covent  Garden,  and  returns  to 
Japan  annually  to  conduct  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  other  orchestras. 
The  newest  items  on  his  large  and  growing  discography  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  are  Bartok's  Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite,  and  Music  for  Strings, 
Percussion,  and  Celeste,  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5,  the  Brahms  First 
Symphony,  and  Rimsky-Korsakov's  Sheherazade  (all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon), 
and  Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom' d (New  World 
Records). 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1978/79 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

*  Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Emanuel  Boder 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Phillip  R.Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Will  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
JohnBarwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

AnnS.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  HadcOCk  E  flat  clarinet 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 

David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey. 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


ii 


Accompanist  to 

Leonard  Bernstein  •  Arthur  Fiedler 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Seiji  Ozawa  •  Andre  Previn 

Gunther  Schuller   •  YehudiWyner 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 

Tuesday,  17  October  at  8 

Veterans  War  Memorial  Auditorium,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

J.  C.  BACH  Symphony  in  E  for  double  orchestra, 

Opus  18,  no.  5 
Allegro  moderato 
Andante 
Tempo  di  Minuetto 

J.  S.  BACH  Violin  Concerto  in  A  minor,  BWV  1041 

[Allegro] 
Andante 
Allegro  assai 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Opus  36 
Andante  sostenu to— Moderato  con  anima 
Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 
Scherzo  (Pizzicato  ostinato):  Allegro 
Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 


This  evening's  concert  will  end  about  9:45. 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  record  exclusively  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon. 
Baldwin  piano 
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John  Christian  Bach 

Symphony  in  E  for  double  orchestra,  Opus  18,  no.  5 


John  Christian  Bach  was  born—Johann 
Christian  Bach— in  Leipzig  on  5  Septem- 
ber 1 735  and  died  in  London  on  1  Janu- 
ary 1  782.  The  Symphony  in  E  is  one  of  a 
set  of  six  written  between  1 774  and  1 777, 
and  published  about  1781.  Orchestra  I 
consists  of  two  oboes,  bassoon,  two  horns, 
and  strings,  while  Orchestra  II  has  two 
flutes  with  strings.  Clarinets  are  men- 
tioned on  the  title  page,  but  no  separate 
parts  exist:  presumably  they  played  with 
the  oboes.  It  is  likely  that  Bach  would 
have  used  one  or  two  harpsichords  or 
fortepianos  to  fill  out  the  harmony. 


Johann  Christian  was  the  eleventh  child  and  youngest  son  of  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach  and  his  second  wife,  Anna  Magdalena  Wulcken:  two  sisters,  Johanna 
Caroline  and  Regine  Susanna,  followed  him  in  the  nursery.  Johann  Sebastian, 
left  fatherless  a  month  before  his  tenth  birthday,  had  been  put  in  the  spiritual, 
intellectual,  and  material  care  of  his  oldest  brother,  Johann  Christoph.  Now  it 
was  the  turn  of  the  fourteen-year-old  Johann  Christian  to  be  taken  in  by  his  step- 
brother Carl  Philipp  Emanuel.  (Wilhelm  Friedemann,  the  eldest  of  the  Bach  sons, 
was  still  a  bachelor  and  not  equal  to  the  responsibility  of  taking  care  of  the  boy, 
though  it  was  he  who  accompanied  Johann  Christian  on  the  journey  from 
Leipzig  to  Philipp  Emanuel's  home  in  Berlin.)  A  firm  musical  foundation  had 
been  laid— Johann  Christian  had  begun  his  studies  at  home  with  the  Clavier- 
buchlein  his  father  had  written  out  for  Friedemann  a  quarter  of  a  century 
earlier— and  under  Philipp  Emanuel's  tutelage  he  quickly  turned  into  an  accom- 
plished composer  and  keyboard  artist.  But  where  Sebastian's  and  Maria  Bar- 
bara's sons  Friedemann  and  Philipp  Emanuel  inclined  toward  a  highly  charged 
and  even  fantastical  style,  Anna  Magdalena's  sons  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich 
and  Johann  Christian  tended  toward  a  smooth,  elegant,  galant  manner.  John 
Christian,  furthermore,  was  the  only  one  of  the  Bachs  to  become  an  opera  com- 
poser.* In  1756  he  journeyed  to  Italy  and  a  year  later  was  studying  with  the 
renowned  Padre  Giambattista  Martini,  the  most  learned  pedagogue  of  his  time, 
whose  pupils  included  Gluck,  Mozart,  and  Gretry. 

"Paris  is  worth  a  mass,"  Henry  IV  of  France  is  said  to  have  declared  when  he 
became  a  Catholic  in  1593  in  order  to  be  acceptable  as  King.  In  that  spirit  the 
adaptable  and  Lutheran  Johann  Christian  became  Catholic  Giovanni  Cristiano 
and  assumed  the  position  of  organist  in  the  Milan  Cathedral.  It  was  800  lire  a 
year  and  little  work,  he  reported  to  Padre  Martini.  Meanwhile  he  continued  to 


^Sebastian  enjoyed  opera  —  he  and  Friedemann  sometimes  went  to  Dresden  to  see  the  new 
productions  of  Hasse— and  it  is  possible  to  imagine  that  if  he  had  lived  in  an  opera  town  he 
would  have  written  for  the  theater,  gladly,  and  with  success. 
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a  country  home 
for  all  seasons 


Hawthorne  Village  is  a  unique  condominium  con- 
cept, designed  to  give  you  a  place  in  the  country  to 
be  enjoyed  all  year  round. 

In  the  heart  of  Ski-93,  yet  located  directly  on  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  unspoiled  clear  lakes  in  the 
region,  Hawthorne  Village  is  just  over  two  hours 
from  Boston. 

Hawthorne  Village  is  your  country  home  where 
the  living  is  relaxed,  friendly,  and  paced  to  the 
natural  clock  of  the  changing  seasons.  One  place 
where  you  enjoy  the  best  of  New  England's  country. 


•  clay  tennis  court 

•  miles  of  hiking  trails 


•  private  beach,  dock 

•  priced  from  $44,900 


Hawthorne  Village 
at  Stinson  Lake,  N.H, 

CALL  FOR  FREE  INSPECTION  WEEKEND! 
617-592-8100  603-786-2321 


When 
your  evening's 

at  steak... 


•  Sales 
• Lessons 


•Darts 
•Billiards 
•Pinballs 
•Juke  Boxes 
•  Antique 


•Foosball 
•Table  Tennis 

•  Poker  Tables 

•  Shuffleboard 

•  Backgammon 


•Service 
•Cue  Repair 


Restorations      •  Decor  Phones 


Vlnebrook  Pleza 
Burlington.  MA.  01803 
(617)272-5140 


•Accessories 

269  Lexington  St. 
Waltham,  MA.  02154 
(617)  894-2040 


885  Providence  Hwy. 
Dedham,  MA.  02026 
(617)329-3918 


^2L$* 


BuuiAwick 


BRUNSWICK 


.  Renaissance .  OOLDEN  WEST  . 
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compose  and  play  for  Count  Litta,  the  patron  who  had  underwritten  his  studies, 
and  began  to  have  operas  performed  in  Turin  and  Naples.  His  reputation  spread. 
Soon  he  heard  that  Queen  Charlotte-Sophia  of  England,  the  young  wife  of 
George  III,  was  looking  for  a  German-speaking  music  master.  Having  impressed 
with  an  ode  Thanks  be  to  God,  he  won  the  position  and  moved  to  London  in  the 
summer  of  1761,  to  remain  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life  as  John  Christian  (some- 
times Jean  Cretien)  Bach.  The  Saxon  Master  of  Music,  as  posters  often  proclaimed 
him,  soon  became  involved  in  the  operatic  life  of  the  capital  and  in  1764  started  a 
significant  series  of  concerts  with  Karl  Friedrich  Abel,  the  last  virtuoso  on  the 
viola  da  gamba  before  our  own  time.*  In  1774,  they  built  the  Hanover  Square 
Concert  Rooms  where  Haydn,  in  the  nineties,  gave  his  famous  London  concerts. 
(On  one  of  his  London  visits,  Haydn  heard  John  Christian's  former  pupil 
Charlotte-Sophia  and  said  that  she  played  notbadly-for  a  queen.)  Bach  enjoyed 
success  on  the  continent  as  well,  especially  at  Mannheim,  then  at  the  height  of  its 
importance  as  a  music  center,  and  also  in  Paris,  but  by  1780  his  vogue  had 
diminished.  When  he  died  on  New  Year's  day  of  1782,  he  was  in  pitifully 
reduced  circumstances:  the  Queen  paid  for  his  funeral  and  granted  his  widow  a 
pension  as  well  as  providing  her  with  the  means  to  return  to  her  native  Milan. 
One  who  mourned  "the  London  Bach"  with  an  especial  sense  of  loss,  indebt- 
edness, and  personal  affection  was  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart.  He  had  visited 
London  as  an  eight-year-old  in  the  spring  of  1764,  played  for  George  III,  accom- 
panied Queen  Charlotte,  and  given  public  concerts.  But  no  musical  experience 
delighted  him  more  than  his  meetings  with  Bach,  the  master  taking  the  boy  on 
his  lap  while  they  improvised  at  the  harpsichord,  sometimes  taking  alternate 
measures,  or  perhaps  with  Mozart  completing  a  fugue  begun  by  Bach.  Beyond 
that,  though,  Mozart's  musical  language  was  formed  by  what  he  learned  from 
Bach,  so  persuasive  a  model  of  elegance,  sweetness,  and  accomplished  vocal 
style.  To  that  base,  Mozart  would  eventually  add  those  sensuous,  emotional,  and 
intellectual  qualities  that  make  him  Mozart  and  that  set  his  compositions  apart 
from  those  of  his  contemporaries;  also  the  encounter  in  1782  with  the  music  of 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach  further  and  crucially  enlarged  the  range  of  what  he  could 
say,  but  Johann  Christian  was  the  foundation  for  him,  as  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel 
was  for  Haydn  and  Beethoven. 

The  London  publisher  William  Forster  issued  around  1781  "six  Grand  Over- 
tures, three  for  Single  &  three  for  a  Double  Orchestre,  for  Violins,  Hautboys, 
Flutes,  Clarinetts,  Horns,  Tenor  and  Bass,  composed  by  John  Christian  Bach, 
Musical  Master  to  Her  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family."  He  assigned  them  the 
opus  number  18.*  Composing  for  multiple  orchestras  fascinates  composers,  and 
immediately  after  this  work  of  Bach's  we  shall  hear  a  remarkable  recent  essay  in 
the  genre.  Bach  responds  to  the  challenge  with  delightfully  adroit  wit,  readiness, 
and  variety,  as  the  two  groups  complement,  imitate,  or  with  exquisite  courtesy 
contradict  one  another.  The  first  movement,  at  once  gracious  and  energetic,  lacks 


*It  was  the  second  generation  of  Bach-Abel  collaborations;  for  Karl  Friedrich  Abel's  father, 
Christian  Ferdinand,  had  been  a  gambist  and  cellist  under  Sebastian  Bach  at  Kothen. 


^Confusingly,  at  about  the  same  time  the  Amsterdam  publisher  Schmitt  also  published  a 
pair  of  John  Christian's  symphonies  as  Opus  18.  One  of  the  Schmitt  symphonies,  further- 
more, is  the  same  as  Forster's  Opus  18,  no.  4. 
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a  tempo  mark:  "allegro  moderato"  has  been  supplied  by  Fritz  Stein,  who  pre- 
pared the  first  modern  edition  of  this  work.  The  Andante  is  delicious  in  color, 
with  Bach  particularly  enjoying  the  contrast  of  a  muted  orchestra  and  an 
unmuted  one,  or  the  plucked  strings  of  one  as  against  the  bowed  ones  of  the 
other.  Occasionally  at  this  time  one  finds  a  minuet- finale— there  are  examples 
also  in  the  piano  sonatas  of  Haydn  and  Mozart— and  that  is  what  Bach  offers 
here,  a  gently  and  leisurely  piece  with  a  contrasting  trio  in  minor. 

—Michael  Steinberg 
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Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Violin  Concerto  in  A  minor,  BWV  1041 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  born  on  21 
March  1685  at  Eisenach  and  died  on  28 
July  1750  in  Leipzig.  He  wrote  this  con- 
certo around  1720  and  may  well  have 
been  the  first  soloist.  Franz  Kneisel,  then 
the  Boston  Symphony's  concertmaster, 
was  soloist  in  the  orchestra's  first  perfor- 
mance of  the  work,  which  took  place  on  5 
and  6  December  1902.  Wilhelm  Gericke 
conducted,  and  an  edition  was  used  that 
considerably  expanded  the  orchestration 
as  well  as  incorporating  an  elaborate 
cadenza  by  Hellmesberger.  Later  perfor- 
mances were  given  by  Clara  Kloberg, 
Paul  Kochanski,  Zino  Francescatti,  Isaac 
Stern,  and  Jaime  Laredo.  The  orchestra's 
most  recent  performances  in  Boston  were 
given  in  October  1966  by  Richard  Burgin,  who  both  played  and  conducted.  There  have, 
however,  been  two  subsequent  performances  at  Tanglewood—in  July  1967  by  Joseph 
Silverstein  and  on  10  July  1977  by  Pinchas  Zukerman.  The  orchestra  consists  of  strings 
and  harpsichord,  the  latter  being  played  at  these  performances  by  Jerome  Rosen. 
When  Bach  moved  to  Kothen  at  the  end  of  1717  to  assume  the  post  of 
Capellmeister  to  His  Most  Serene  Highness,  Leopold,  Prince  of  Anhalt-Kothen, 
it  was  the  first  time  since  the  summer  of  1703  that  he  was  not  employed  as  an 
organist.  Kothen  was  Calvinist,  and  music  in  church  was  restricted  to  unaccom- 
panied hymns.  Bach's  new  patron,  then  just  23,  loved  music  and  performed  with 
skill  on  the  violin,  the  viola  da  gamba,  and  on  keyboard  instruments.  Later,  Bach 
said  that  he  had  gone  to  Kothen  hoping  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  there;  how- 
ever, in  December  1721  his  Serenissimus  had  married,  whereupon  "the  musical 
interests  of  the  said  Prince  had  become  somewhat  lukewarm,  especially  as  the 
new  Princess  seemed  to  be  alien  to  the  muses."  The  amusa,  as  Bach  called  her,  in 
fact  soon  died,  and  Leopold's  second  wife  was  a  sympathetic  and  sensitive  pa- 
troness, but  by  then  Bach  was  restless  and  determined  to  leave.  Early  in  1723  he 
went  to  Leipzig,  taking  charge  of  the  music  at  the  churches  of  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
Nicholas,  becoming  involved  as  well  with  the  musical  life  at  the  University,  and 
there  he  remained  until  his  death. 

At  Kothen,  his  chief  task  was  to  compose  instrumental  music  and  to  see  to  its 
performance.  Not  only  was  there  music  to  be  written  for  the  court;  the  Bach 
household,  too,  with  its  growing  children  and  a  young  wife  who  wanted 
instruction,  made  its  own  demands.  In  response  to  all  this,  and  in  spite  of 
whatever  discontents  he  may  have  felt  at  Kothen,  Bach  was  staggeringly  pro- 
ductive: in  five  years  he  wrote  about  a  dozen  concertos  including  the  six  Bran- 
denburgs,  the  first  book  of  the  Well-tempered  clavier,  the  two-part  Inventions  and 
three-part  Sinfonie,  the  six  English  and  six  French  suites  for  harpsichord,  the  six 
suites  for  solo  cello,  the  three  sonatas  for  viola  da  gamba  with  harpsichord,  three 
partitas  and  three  sonatas  for  violin  unaccompanied,  six  sonatas  for  violin  with 
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harpsichord,  at  least  the  first  two  of  his  four  orchestral  suites,  and  the  various 
sonatas  for  flute,  unaccompanied,  with  figured  bass,  and  with  obbligato 
harpsichord. 

Two  concertos  for  solo  violin  survive,  the  A  minor  and  a  companion  piece  in  E 
major.  Probably  there  were  more,  which  are  lost,  and  it  is  likely  the  Bach's  con- 
certos for  harpsichord  are  transcriptions  of  vanished  violin  concertos.  In  the  A 
minor  as  well  as  in  the  E  major,  two  quick  movements  enclose  an  expressive 
slow  movement  over  a  migrating  ostinato  bass*.  The  finale,  by  incorporating  fugal 
elements,  agreeably  weds  learning  to  energy. 

—Michael  Steinberg 


The  first  movement,  like  the  first  movements  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  sixth  Branden- 
burgs,  lacks  a  tempo  designation,  but  its  allegro  character  is  obvious. 
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Piotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Opus  36 


Piotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  at 
Votkinsk,  district  of  Viatka,  on  25  April 
(old  style)  or  7  May  (new  style)  1840  and 
died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  6  (18)  May 
1893.  He  began  the  Symphony  No.  4  in 
May  1877  and  completed  the  score  on 
7 January  1878.  Nikolay  Rubinstein  con- 
ducted the  first  performance  in  Moscow 
on  22  February  that  year.  The  first  per- 
formance in  the  United  States  was  given 
by  the  New  York  Symphony  under 
Walter  Damrosch  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  on  1  February 
1890,  and  the  first  complete  performance 
in  Boston  was  given  by  the  same  orches- 
tra and  conductor  at  the  Tremont  Theater 
on  26  April  1893.  At  that  time,  Arthur 
Nikisch  had  played  the  second  and  third  movements  only  at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
on  18  October  1890.  Emil  Paur  conducted  the  first  complete  Boston  Symphony  perfor- 
mances on  27  and  28  November  1896,  and  the  work  has  since  been  played  by  the  orchestra 
under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Max  Fiedler,  Karl  Muck,  Ernst  Schmidt,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Charles  Munch,  Thomas  Schippers,  Eleazar  deCarvalho, 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Sixten  Ehrling,  Milton  Katims,  Colin  Davis,  Daniel  Barenboim,  Seiji 
Ozawa,  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  and  Vladimir  A shkenazy.  The  most  recent  perfor- 
mances in  Boston  were  those  under  Colin  Davis  in  February  1970.  The  orchestra  last 
played  the  work  at  Tanglewood  on  9  July  1978,  Vladimir  A  shkenazy  conducting.  The 
score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbal,  bass  drum,  and  strings. 

Everyone  knows  that  Tchaikovsky  wrote  six  numbered  symphonies.  But  with 
a  certain  perverse  logic  (reinforced  by  a  half-century  of  performance  statistics)  it 
is  usual  to  regard  this  corpus  as  if  it  comprised  not  so  much  a  stepwise  cumula- 
tive achievement  as  two  discrete  series  of  three  works  each.  If  nos.  4  through  6 
inclusive  are  certified  as  masterpieces  and  those  that  came  before  are  not,  it  could 
be  argued  that  the  earlier  three  are  only  now  beginning  to  be  heard  with  any  fre- 
quency—that their  day  will  yet  come.  Perhaps.  But  the  real  value  in  this  value 
judgment  is  that  it  leads  us  to  reexamine  the  critical  consensus.  And  to  do  so  is  to 
discern  that  one  thing  is  incontestably  a  fact  beyond  all  argument:  as  man  and 
composer  Tchaikovsky  did  undergo  a  profound  change  in  the  short  time  — 
twenty  months,  more  or  less— between  his  Symphony  no.  3  and  his  Symphony 
no.  4. 

To  document  this  veritable  metamorphosis  would  require  a  fair-sized  book. 
And  still  the  whole  truth  of  it  would  be  less  believable  than  fiction— even  if  no 
novelist  in  his  right  mind  would  risk  a  plot  so  far-fetched,  so  labyrinthine,  so 
quintessentially  romantic.  Of  course  the  story  has  been  much  told,  and  chunks  of 
it  are  by  now  thrice-familiar.  But  it  needs  to  be  pulled  together  if  we  are  to  hear 
the  F  minor  symphony  in  its  fullest  perspective. 
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In  a  sentence,  the  winter  of  1876-77  and  the  year  following  formed  the  most 
crucial  period  in  Tchaikovsky's  life.  It  began  and  ended  auspiciously  enough; 
indeed  biographically  speaking  there  would  never  again  be  anything  not  wholly 
predictable),  but  the  intervening  months  brought  such  a  surfeit  of  trauma  and 
trouble  that  the  composer  quite  literally  came  close  to  death.  The  dramatis  per- 
sonae  of  this  melodrama  (for  such  it  was)  involved  only  two  principals  in  addi- 
tion to  Tchaikovsky.  Both  were  women.  The  roles  they  played  could  not  have 
been  more  disparate,  and  two  more  different  human  beings  hardly  can  be 
imagined.  One  was  Antonina  Ivanovna  Milyukova,  at  twenty-eight  a  slightly 
superannuated  student  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory;  she  seems  to  have  been 
wildly  narcissistic,  prepsychotically  delusional,  and  not  overbright,  but  by  all 
accounts  as  attractive  as  she  was  determinedly  destructive.  In  contrast  there  was 
the  prematurely  widowed  Nadezhda  Filaretovna  Frolovskaya  von  Meek— weal- 
thy, worldly,  and  at  forty-five  the  mother  of  eleven  children,  the  youngest  of 
whom  still  lived  with  her  and  a  squad  of  servants  in  a  vast  mansion  on 
Rozhdestvensky  Boulevard. 

Nadezhda  Filaretovna  apparently  was  an  accomplished  pianist.  On  the  evi- 
dence there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  she  was  truly  passionate  about  music, 
at  least  in  the  sense  that  she  could  sublimate  her  every  emotion  in  it.  And  the 
music  she  loved  most,  beginning  in  1873  or  1874,  was  that  of  Tchaikovsky,  nine 
years  her  junior.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  her  (railroad  tycoon)  husband  in  1876 
she  became  a  virtual  recluse,  with  music  as  her  rampart— if  not  her  only  one,  as 
in  the  Millay  poem  of  our  own  time.  The  single  non- family  caller  she  received  in 
these  months  of  mourning  was  Nikolay  Rubinstein.  Through  his  good  offices  she 
retained  as  a  violinist-in-residence  the  young  medalist  and  future  virtuoso  Josef 
Kotek.  At  this  remove  it  is  a  safe-enough  inference  that  the  controlling  factor  in 
her  appointment  of  Kotek  was  something  other  than  his  proficiency;  Rubin- 
stein's endorsement  was  not  be  to  gainsaid,  but  more  to  the  point  was  his  dis- 
closure of  the  boy's  warm  friendship  with  Tchaikovsky,  in  whose  composition 
class  he  had  excelled. 

Kotek  spent  many  of  those  hours  'on  duty'  answering  questions  about  his 
beloved  mentor.  Nadezhda  Filaretovna's  curiosity  was  unrelenting.  Everything 
about  Tchaikovsky  interested  her.  The  report  that  he  was  chronically  hard- 
pressed  for  money,  however,  did  not  please  her  — in  any  event  not  consciously. 
But  the  fantasies  so  elaborately  documented  in  her  subsequent  correspondence 
must  have  been  given  a  richness  akin  to  reality  in  this  contact-by-proxy  with  the 
man  she  admired  above  all  others.  And  she  had  the  wherewithal  for  adding 
further,  more  meaningful,  dimensions  to  the  private  world  in  which  she  moved 
imperiously  and  alone,  her  acting-out  unfettered  by  any  presence  save  those  she 
conjured. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass,  in  December  of  1876,  that  the  understandably  astonished 
Tchaikovsky  received  his  first  modest  commission  from  a  'lady  of  mystery'  who 
was  to  subsidize  his  genius  handsomely  through  fourteen  consecutive  years  of 
loving  liaison  by  mail  and  messenger.  By  her  stipulation  they  never  met,  and  never 
even  saw  each  other  except  by  accident  and  then  from  a  distance!  To  what  extent 
this  arrangement  stoked  or  banked  which  fires  no  one  can  say  with  much  assur- 
ance. But  rarely  have  two  souls  so  thoroughly  bared  themselves  as  these  'strangers' 
did  in  their  exchange  of  letters.  To  date  no  fewer  than  771  of  them  have  been 
published;  as  often  as  not  they  were  of  marathon  length  and  many  of  hers,  espe- 
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daily,  were  all  but  clinical  protocols  of  embarrassing  intimacy.  Perhaps,  then,  it 
is  just  as  well  that  Tchaikovsky  never  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  doting 
benefactress.  More's  the  pity  that  he  was  not  so  insulated  from  Antonina 
Ivanovna  Milyukova. 

Students  of  extrasensory  perception  might  well  ponder  the  latter  lady,  for 
there  was  something— well,  spooky— in  the  timing  of  her  fateful  incursion. 
Presumably  she  could  have  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  Tchaikovsky,  in  mid- 
May  of  1877,  had  just  become  possessed  by  the  idea  of  composing  an  opera  based 
on  Eugene  Onegin.  And  yet  she  chose  precisely  that  week  to  send  a  note  to  him 
which  might  have  been  written  by  Pushkin's  heroine  herself !  Only  as  Tatiana 
took  pen  in  hand  to  declare  her  undying  love  to  Onegin,  Antonina  Ivanovna  con- 
fessed to  her  teacher  that  she  had  wanted  no  other  man.  At  the  moment 
Tchaikovsky  was  very  much  'in  love  with  the  image'  of  the  ill-treated  Tatiana, 
and  inevitably  her  real- life  counterpart  profited  from  the  identification.  Besides, 
not  yet  having  come  to  terms  with  his  homosexuality,  he  was  once  again 
seriously  considering  marriage. 

Tchaikovsky  nevertheless,  like  Onegin,  demurred  as  best  he  could.  Antonina 
Ivanovna's  reaction,  on  30  May,  was  to  threaten  suicide.  His  next  step  was  to  tell 
her  in  unmistakable  terms  about  his  dark  libidinal  proclivity.  Even  this  did  not 
deter  her.  Whereupon  he  proposed,  and  she  accepted.  The  ceremony  was  set  for 
18  July.  Tchaikovsky  wrote  immediately  to  Nadezhda  Filaretovna,  but  mortifica- 
tion overtook  him  and  in  the  end  he  confined  himself  to  other  matters  (including 
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the  draft  of  his  Fourth  symphony,  which  he  had  recently  completed),  cryptically 
adding  as  an  afterthought  that  an  unspecified  'small  detail'  was  causing  him 
agitation  and  would  be  discussed  in  the  next  letter.  It  was  not;  on  10  June  he 
wrote  to  her  again,  but  never  got  past  a  progress  report  on  Eugene  Onegin.  The 
ensuing  three  weeks  he  suffered  in  silence. 

Part  of  his  scattered  family  (brother  Anatol)  got  word  of  the  engagement  as  late 
as  5  July.  Ten  days  later,  finally,  he  blurted  out  a  somewhat  sugar-coated  version 
of  the  facts  to  Nadezhda  Filaretovna.  Only  on  the  very  eve  of  the  wedding  did  he 
write  to  his  favorite  brother  Modeste  and  his  much- loved  sister  Alexandra 
Ilyinishna— obviously  he  did  not  want  them  at  the  church.  At  the  appointed 
hour  the  couple  became  man  and  wife,  departing  for  St.  Petersburg  immediately 
after  the  nuptial  mass. 

Two  days  after  the  marriage  he  wrote  to  Anatol:  'As  the  train  started,  I  was  at 
the  point  of  screaming';  the  sole  mitigation  'was  that  she  did  not  understand  nor 
even  recognize  my  poorly  concealed  agony'.  On  26  July  the  newlyweds  returned 
to  Moscow,  their  union  not  yet  consummated.  A  letter  from  Nadezhda 
Filaretovna  was  waiting.  Tchaikovsky  responded  frantically,  imploring  her  to 
send  money  for  a  temporary  escape  from  his  misery.  She  obliged,  and  on 
7  August  he  fled  in  the  direction  of  the  Caucasus. 

He  paused  in  Kiev  on  the  9th  to  prepare  a  detailed  report  on  the  fiasco  for  his 
benefactress.  Then  he  moved  on,  arriving  on  the  12th  at  his  sister's  estate  in 
Kamenka— always  a  welcome  stopover  for  the  peregrinating  composer.  Anatol 
and  Modeste  were  there,  as  it  turned  out,  and  everyone  prevailed  upon  him  to 
stay.  By  the  23rd  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  his  equilibrium  to  begin  the 
orchestration  of  the  Fourth  symphony,  but  he  knew  that  sooner  or  later  he 
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would  have  to  face  his  bride.  When  he  felt  that  enough  strength  had  been 
recovered  he  went  back  to  Moscow,  where  she  met  him  at  the  depot  on 
23  September. 

By  the  next  day  he  was  again  like  a  caged,  crazed  animal.  Herbert  Weinstock 
writes:  'He  hated  his  wife,  loathed  being  near  her,  could  not  find  an  hour's  peace 
for  thinking,  composing,  or  just  sitting  idle.  He  knew  that  he  was  approaching 
the  moment  when  he  would  be  unable  to  bear  the  strain.  On  an  evening  between 
29  September  and  5  October  he  walked,  with  his  clothes  on,  into  the  ice-strewn 
waters  of  the  River  Moskva  until  they  reached  his  waist.  He  stood  there,  a  lost 
and  half-mad  figure,  until  the  cold  was  a  torture.  Emerging,  he  was  certain  that 
he  would  soon  die  of  pneumonia.  When  he  understood  at  last  that  his  strong 
physique  had  absorbed  the  icy  shock  without  damage,  that  his  attempted  suicide 
had  failed,  he  became  more  terrified  and  unbalanced  than  before.  He  realized 
completely  that  he  was  no  longer  a  responsible  person.' 

In  desperation,  he  wired  Anatol  on  5  October  to  send  him  a  telegram  from  St. 
Petersburg,  signed  with  the  name  of  conductor  Edward  Napravnik,  insisting 
than  he  come  there  at  once.  The  ruse  worked.  Minutes  after  he  arrived  at  the 
northern  capital  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  composer  suffered  a  'violent  ner- 
vous attack'  and  went  into  a  coma  for  forty-eight  hours. 

By  the  13th  he  was  up  and  on  the  move,  lest  Antonina  Ivanovna  pursue  him. 
By  the  20th  he  was  in  Switzerland,  where  he  rented  a  lakeside  villa  at  Clarens.  In 
this  peaceful  setting  he  soon  regained  his  spirit;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  assure 
Nadezhda  Filaretovna  that  'our'  Symphony,  i.e.  the  Fourth,  would  be  completed 
within  the  year.  But  the  beauties  of  Switzerland  could  not  forestall  a  recurrence 
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of  his  depression,  and  by  mid-November  he  had  left  for  what  was  to  be  a  thor- 
oughly miserable  stay  in  Italy.  Then  to  Vienna.  Then  back  to  Italy,  this  time  more 
pleasantly.  Tchaikovsky  was  asleep  in  a  Florence  hotel,  resting  after  a  day-long 
hike  through  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  on  the  evening— 22  February  1878  — when 
Nikolay  Rubinstein  conducted  the  world  premiere  of  the  Fourth  symphony  in 
Moscow.  (By  then  Antonina  Ivanovna  was  out  of  his  system,  but  not  out  of  his 
life  because  she  flatly  refused  to  grant  him  a  divorce.  In  the  spring  of  1879  there 
would  be  a  painful  confrontation  in  St.  Petersburg;  for  another  decade  she 
plagued  the  composer  for  money  and  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  humiliate 
him,  even  after  she  entered  into  a  common-law  relationship  and  bore  three 
illegitimate  children.  Tchaikovsky  did  not  live  to  see  her  ultimately  unavoidable 
commitment  to  an  asylum;  she  died  in  1917,  after  two  decades  of  'legal'  insanity 
which  had  been  manifested  long  years  before.) 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  were  to  be  no  more  women  in 
the  composer's  life  after  1877  (except,  ever  vicariously,  Nadezhda  Filaretovna 
von  Meek,  whose  letters  and  benefactions  continued  until,  with  something  like 
the  'whim  of  iron'  described  by  Ambrose  Bierce,  she  suddenly  stopped  both  in 
1890;  by  then  Tchaikovsky  no  longer  needed  financial  help).  The  sixteen  years 
that  remained  to  him  were,  by  comparison,  uneventful  in  the  extreme.  They 
were  a  time  of  financial  security,  of  a  certain  concomitant  emotional  security,  of 
artistic  growth,  and  of  steadily  increasing  fame —enough  of  it  to  sustain  even  the 
tender  Tchaikovskyan  psyche,  hothouse  flower  that  it  was. 

Symphonically,  too,  those  sixteen  years  were  uneventful  with  two  exceptions. 
But  what  exceptions!  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perhaps  not  unreasonable  to  con- 
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sider  the  orchestral  suites  as  lying  along  the  same  creative  continuum;  note  that 
all  four  of  them  are  written  in  the  decade  between  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  sym- 
phonies. Those  form-and-analysis  purists  who  argue  that  Tchaikovsky  was  no 
symphonist  anyhow  might  ponder  the  merit  of  this  proposition,  simplistic 
though  it  is.  For  it  is  undeniably  a  fact  that  the  'absolute'  ideal  beloved  of  Central 
Europe  was  temperamentally  anathema  to  this  composer,  who  really  believed 
that  music  had  to  have  some  programmatic  meaning,  if  only  a  private  one.  And 
admittedly  he  was  not  a  master  mechanic  of  classical  structure,  so  that  'by  the 
book'  his  symphonies  are  not  significantly  more  symphonic  than  his  suites.  One 
could  hardly  prepare  a  seamless  brief  for  this  whimsy,  but  it  may  serve  to  give 
the  listener  a  moment's  pause  before  submitting-as  Tchaikovsky  would  not- 
to  the  tyranny  of  labels.  What  makes  his  symphonies  symphonic,  in  the  end,  is  a 
variable  over  and  above  their  sonata  apparatus.  Their  power  is  not  so  much 
intellectual  as  visceral,  and  the  sheer  strength  of  their  unashamedly  subjective 
utterance  provides  as  authentic  a  unity  (or  sense  of  unity,  which  adds  up  to  the 
same  thing)  as  any  formal  schema. 

Shortly  after  the  premiere  of  the  Fourth  symphony,  Tchaikovsky  wrote  an 
exceedingly  detailed  explication  of  the  score  for  the  benefit  of  Nadezhda 
Filaretovna.  He  admits  at  the  outset  that  the  music  is  programmatic,  that  it  is 
about  Fate.  ('In  reality,'  he  told  Taneyev,  'my  work  is  a  reflection  of  Beethoven's 
Fifth. .  .  . ')  Then,  after  many  pages  of  analysis,  he  quotes  Heinrich  Heine: 
'Where  words  leave  off,  music  begins.'  Perhaps  there  is  a  message  in  this  for 
annotators.  Certainly  it  leaves  them  little  to  say  in  this  instance.  Here  is  the  way 
Tchaikovsky  himself,  in  retrospect,  perceived  his  op.  36: 
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The  introduction  contains  the  germ,  the  central  idea  .  .  .  this  is  Fate,  the 
inevitable  force  that  thwarts  our  striving  for  happiness,  that  jealously  watches  to 
see  that  felicity  and  peace  shall  not  be  complete  .  . .  that  hangs  over  the  head  like 
the  sword  of  Damocles  and  constantly,  unswervingly  poisons  the  soul.  It  is 

invincible  ...  one  must  submit  to  it  and  take  refuge  in  futile  longings Would 

it  not  be  better  to  turn  away  from  reality  and  immerse  oneself  in  dreams?  But  no! 
They  were  only  dreams,  and  Fate  awakens  us  harshly  [again  the  opening 
motive -proclaimed  fiercely,  though  also  solemnly,  by  the  horns  and  bassoons]. 
And  thus  all  life  is  an  incessant  shifting  between  grim  truth  and  fleeting  visions 
of  joy.  There  is  no  haven.  We  are  buffeted  by  the  waves  until  the  sea  swallows  us. 
That,  approximately,  is  the  program  of  the  first  movement. 

The  second  movement  expresses  another  phase  of  longing.  This  is  the  melan- 
choly feeling  that  suffuses  you  toward  evening  when  you  are  sitting  alone,  weary 
from  work.  You  have  taken  a  book,  but  is  has  fallen  from  your  hands.  A  host  of 
memories  appears.  And  you  are  sad  because  so  much  is  already  past. 

No  definite  sensations  are  expressed  in  the  third  movement.  It  is  a  capricious 
arabesque -apparitions  that  flit  through  the  imagination  when  one  has  begun  to 
drink  a  little  wine  and  is  beginning  to  experience  the  first  phase  of  intoxication. 
The  soul  is  neither  happy  nor  sad.  You  are  not  thinking  of  anything  in  particular. 

The  finale.  If  you  cannot  discover  reasons  for  happiness  in  yourself,  look  at 
others.  Get  out  among  the  people.  Look  what  a  good  time  they  have  simply  sur- 
rendering themselves  to  joy. ...  You  scarcely  have  had  a  chance  to  forget  your- 
self when  indefatigable  Fate  reappears  to  you.  But  those  around  you  pay  no 
attention.  They  do  not  even  turn  around,  do  not  even  look  at  you,  do  not  notice 
that  you  are  alone  and  sad.  .  .  .  Take  happiness  from  their  joys.  Life  is  bearable 
after  all. 

I  can  tell  you  nothing  more,  dear  friend.  ...  My  description  is  naturally 
neither  clear  not  satisfactory.  But  that  is  the  peculiarity  of  instrumental  music  - 
it  cannot  be  analyzed.' 

Whether  or  not  one  accepts  Tchaikovsky's  opinion  as  to  instrumental  music 
generally,  no  annotator  ever  suggested  that  the  composer  was  'neither  clear  nor 
satisfactory'  in  describing  his  Symphony  no.  4.  To  the  contrary,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  this  instance  he  very  nearly  achieved  the  absolute  ideal:  Tchaikovsky's 
own  program  note  tells  us  only  what  his  music  does  not. 


—James  Lyons 

The  late  James  Lyons,  editor  of  The  American  Record  Guide  won  ASCAP's 
Deems  Taylor  Award  for  his  Boston  Symphony  program  notes. 
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and  practiced  through  life.  Based  on  our  experi- 
ence we  know  that,  at  least  when  it  comes  to  skin, 

it's  never  too  late  to  learn. 

Call  today  for  a  Complimentary  Consultation  and 
Skin  Analysis.  Let  one  of  our  professional  Esthe- 
ticians  show  you  the  way  to  your  Grady  Glow. 


ELIZ4BE1H 
GB4DY 

'.  FACE  FIRST  ,' 


39  Newbury  Street 
Boston     536-4447 

200  Boylston  Street 
Chestnut  Hill     964-6470 
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After 

the 
symphony... 


continue  the  evening  in  the  old  world  tradition. 

Tecce's  Restaurant,  famous  for  Italian  cuisine 
for  over  30  years,  now  offers  "Tecce's  Cafe". 

An  authentic  representation  of  historic 

Salem  Street  in  the  North  End,  complete  with 

gas  lights,  cobblestone  street,  and  outdoor  tables. 

This  unique  dining  experience  features  late-nite 

Italian  pastries,  after  dinner  liqueurs  and  espresso's. 

AMEX.,  MC,  VISA,  DC. 

Reservations  742-6210  (Eight  or  more  &  functions) 

Parking  Available — Handicap  Facilities 


Cafe  Mon.-Sat.  Lunch  11  to  3:00  p.m. 
Sun.  11  to  1  a.m. 
Restaurant  Mon.-Sat.  Dinner  4:30  to  11:30  p.m. 
Sun.  12  to  9:00  p.m. 
Bar  Mon.-Sat.  11  to  1  a.m. 

(Attitude  Adjustment  Hours  4  to  6:00  p.m.) 
Sun.  12  to  1  a.m. 


..before 


anything 


CONCERTS 


BLACK  &  WHITE 


Presents 

A  BENEFIT 
CONCERT 

Sunday,  November  5, 1978 

3:00  RM. 

Jordan  Hall 

The 

CONCERT  ORCHESTRA, 

Wendell  English,  Conductor 

will  perform 

Overture  to  Iphigenia  in  Aulis 
Christoph  Gluck 

Piano  Concerto  in  A  minor 

Edvard  Grieg 

Natalie  Hinderas,  Soloist 

Firebird  Suite,  Igor  Stravinsky 


Proceeds  will  go  towards 

supporting  the  season's 

activities  of  Concerts  in  Black 

and  White.  Founded  in  1975, 

this  organization  is  dedicated  to 

providing  performance 

experience  for  Boston-area 

minority  classical  musicians. 

VERNON  R.  ALDEN, 
Honorary  Chairperson 

RICHARD  S.  McGHEE, 
Benefit  Chairperson 

Tickets:  $10,  $9,  $7.50,  $5.50 

For  further  information, 

call  482-2533 
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Live  Music  lb  Go. 

The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 
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Joseph  Silverstein 


Joseph  Silverstein  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1955  at  the 
age  of  23.  He  has  been  Assistant  Con- 
ductor since  the  beginning  of  the 
1971-72  season,  and  Concertmaster 
since  1962.  A  native  of  Detroit,  he 
began  his  musical  studies  with  his 
father,  a  violin  teacher,  and  later 
attended  the  Curtis  Institute.  His 
teachers  have  included  Joseph 
Gingold,  Mischa  Mischakoff  and 
Efrem  Zimbalist. 

Mr.  Silverstein  has  appeared  as 
soloist  with  the  orchestras  of  Detroit, 
Denver,  Los  Angeles,  New  York, 
Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  Philadel- 
phia and  Rochester,  and  abroad  in 
Jerusalem  and  Brussels.  He  appears  regularly  as  soloist  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  conducts  the  Orchestra  frequently.  He  has  also  conducted, 
among  others,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Rochester  Philharmonic  and 
the  Jerusalem  Symphony.  In  1959  he  was  one  of  the  winners  of  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  Belgium  International  Competition,  and  in  1960  he  won  the  Walter 
W.  Naumburg  Award. 

Mr.  Silverstein  is  first  violinist  and  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  and  led  their  1967  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany  and  Eng- 
land. He  has  participated  with  this  group  in  many  recordings  for  RCA  Victor 
and  Deutsche  Grammophon  and  recently  recorded  works  of  Mrs.  H.H.  A.  Beach 
and  Arthur  Foote  for  New  World  Records  with  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish.  He  is 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music  at  Boston  University. 

Recently,  Mr.  Silverstein  led  the  Boston  University  Symphony  Orchestra  to  a 
silver  medal  prize  in  the  Herbert  von  Karajan  Youth  Orchestra  Competition  in 
Berlin. 


sufy€e&  bjjfititous  $a& 
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MORE . . . 

The  Bach  Family  by  Karl  Geiringer  offers  a  comprehensive  and  lucid  survey  of  the 
whole  vast  clan  of  Bachs;  the  biographies  are  charming,  but  the  musical  commen- 
tary is  not  remarkable  (Oxford).  Percy  M.  Young's  The  Bachs  1500-1850  does  much 
the  same  thing  on  a  smaller  scale  (Crowell),  while  Antony  Hodgson's  essay  in 
Hans-Hubert  Schonzeler's  compilation  Of  German  Music,  an  odd  ragbag  with 
some  fascinating  things  in  it,  suffers  from  the  need  to  cram  too  many  Bachs  into 
fewer  than  thirty  pages.  John  Christian  Bach  by  Charles  Sanford  Terry  is  an 
admirable  book,  now  issued  with  a  foreword,  updatings,  and  corrections  by  H.C. 
Robbins  Landon  (Oxford).  An  excellent  two-record  album  by  David  Zinman  and 
the  Netherlands  Chamber  Orchestra  includes  all  six  symphonies  of  J.C.  Bach's 
Opus  18  as  well  as  a  symphony  from  Opus  9  and  the  E  flat  Sinfonia  Concertante 
for  oboe  and  cello  (Philips).  Good  performances  of  the  E  major  Symphony  also 
exist  by  Emanuel  Hurwitz  and  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  (a  compilation 
called  Music  in  London  on  the  London  Stereo  Treasury  label)  and  by  Leslie  Jones 
and  the  London  Little  Orchestra  (Nonesuch,  with  other  works  by  J.C.  Bach). 

Though  now  superseded  in  many  details,  particularly  with  respect  to 
chronology,  Philipp  Spitta's  big  Bach  book  is  still  the  fundamental  life-and- 
works  (Dover).  Entertaining  as  well  as  essential  is  The  Bach  Reader,  edited  by 
Hans  David  and  Arthur  Mendel,  and  assembling  the  most  important  source 
material  on  Bach,  including  the  obituary  notice  written  by  his  son  Carl  Philipp 
Emanuel  with  Agricola  and  the  first  Bach  biography,  published  by  J.  N.  Forkel  in 
1802  (Norton,  available  in  paperback).  Charles  Sanford  Terry's  The  Music  of  Bach 
is  an  excellent  introduction  on  a  small  scale  by  a  distinguished  scholar  (Dover 
paperback),  while  Johann  Sebastian  Bachby  Karl  Geiringer  provides  a  friendly  sort 
of  basic  biography  and  study  that  incorporates  the  findings  of  those  scholars 
whose  work  turned  Bach  chronology  upside  down  twenty  years  ago  (Oxford). 
Itzhak  Perlman  has  recorded  the  A  minor  concerto  with  Daniel  Barenboim  con- 
ducting the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  (Angel,  with  the  Concerto  for  Violin  and 
Oboe,  and  a  reconstruction  of  the  putative  violin  original  of  the  D  minor 
Harpsichord  Concerto).  For  a  version  more  authentically  Baroque  in  style  and 
played  on  period  instruments,  try  either  Alice  Harnoncourt  with  the  Concentus 
Musicus  (Telefunken,  with  other  Bach  concertos)  or  Eduard  Melkus  and  the 
Capella  Academica  of  Vienna  (Deutsche  Grammophon  Archiv,  with  other  Bach 
concertos).  Among  the  many  versions  played  in  the  modern  style,  those  by 
Nathan  Milstein  (Angel,  with  concertos  by  Bach  and  Vivaldi)  and  Arthur  Gru- 
miaux  with  Edo  de  Waart  conducting  the  New  Philharmonia  (Philips,  with  other 
Bach  concertos)  are  especially  attractive. 

Tchaikovsky  by  John  Warrack  is  an  excellent  book,  generously  illustrated 
(Scribners),  and  Warrack  has  also  contributed  a  very  good  book  on  Tchaikovsky's 
symphonies  and  concertos  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (Washington  paperback). 
There  are  useful  things  as  well  in  the  Tchaikovsky  symposium  edited  by  Gerald 
Abraham  (Norton  paperback).  The  outstanding  recording  of  the  Fourth 
Symphony  is  by  Evgeny  Mravinsky  and  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic  (Deutsche 
Grammophon,  with  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  symphonies),  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
made  a  fine  recording  with  Pierre  Monteux  (RCA). 

-M.S. 
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The  Marquise  Diamond. 


Said  to  flatter  the  lady's  tapering  fingers, 

the  marquise  has  long  been  a  favorite  for 

solitaire  and  other  important  diamonds. 

Shown  here  in  platinum  with  side  baguettes. 

You  are  invited  to  view  our  very  complete 

collection  of  fine  diamonds  of  every  shape 

and  size.  Priced  from  $500. 


Fine  Jewelers  Since  1822 

24  Winter  Street,  Boston 

Natick  Mall  /  Chestnut  Hill  Mall 

Also  Springfield  /  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Farmington,  Conn.  /  Warwick,  R.I. 

South  Portland,  Maine  /  Manchester,  N.H. 

Use  one  of  Stowell's  convenient  charge  plans 

or  American  Express,  VISA,  Master  Charge. 

Phone  Inquiries  Invited:  (617)  542-5670 

Member  Fine  Jewelers  Guild 


Pant,  pant,  pant... 
Rumble,  rumble,  rumble... 

If  you  always  end  up  racing 
to  get  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
time  only  to  have  your  stomach 
rumble  during  the  pianissimo 
passages,  pull  into  the  MidTown 
Hotel  first.  Leave  your  car  in 
our  lot.  (Our  dinner  patrons  get 
free  parking  for  Symphony  con- 
certs.) Then  enjoy  a  great  meal 
in  our  Colony  Room.  Followed 
by  a  leisurely  one  minute  walk 
to  Symphony  Hall. 

That  way  you'll  be  a  lot  more 
relaxed  for  the  performance. 

And  a  lot  quieter. 


Bostons  most  convenient  Hotel. 


220  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1  5. 
Teleohone:  (617)  262-1000. 


{SAMUEL  CRPSEN  certified  public  accountant 

pc 

One  Boston  Place    Boston,  Mass.  02108    617  367-2110 
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Since  1831 . . .  S.  S.  Pierce 

From  that  first  moment  when  you  taste  any  one  of  our 

full  line  of  liquors,  premium  California 

or  imported  wines,  you'll  know  what  we  mean 

by  our  guarantee  of  quality  and  value. 

It  has  been  a  family  tradition  for  generations. 

So,  when  you're  shopping  at  your 

local  package  store  or 

dining  at  your  favorite  restaurant, 

ask  for  S.  S.  Pierce. 
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Set  your  sights 
high  enough  and 
you  can't  miss  the 
Top*  Top-floor 
dining,  top-flight 
food.  If  that  s  what 
you Ve  come  to 
expect,  come  up  to 
the  Top 
of  the 
Hub. 


COMING  CONCERTS  . . . 


StnufTen 

Top  of  the  Hub 

Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


IAN0SAL 

Pay  40  to  60%  Less 

Uprights  —  Grands  —  Spinets 
from  $150.00  &  Up.  Financing  Available. 
Largest  Selection  of  Reconditioned  Pianos 
in  New  England.  Monday  thru  Saturday 
10  am  —  10  pm.  Sunday  10  am  —  8  pm. 

J.  D.  Furst  &  Son 

Piano  Rebuilders 

21  Brookline  Ave.,  Kenmore  Sq.,  Boston 
Call  267-4079  for  Further  Information 


Tuesday,  13  February  at  8 
Providence  2 

SEIJI OZA  WA  conducting 

Weber  Overture,  R  uler  of  the 

Spirits 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  102  in  B 


Brahms 


flat 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E 
minor 


Tuesday,  20  March  at  8 
SEIJI  OZA  WA  conducting 

Martino  Concerto  for  Piano  and 

Orchestra 
Dwight  Peltzer,  piano 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  6  in  F, 

Pastorale 
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1978-79  Stage  Door  Lectures 

The  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  cordially  invites  you  to  meet 

WOMEN  IN  MUSIC 

a  series  of  five  lecture  luncheons 


13  October 

Lorna  Cooke  deVaron 

December 

Luise  Vosgerchian 

5  January 

Mary  Jo  Barron 

2  February 

Doriot  Dwyer 

13  April 

Mary  Smith 

A  la  Carte  Bar  -  11:30  a.m. 

Lecture  and  Buffet  Lunch  —  12:30  p.m. 

(entrance  at  the  Stage  Door) 

Subscription  price  $40.00 


mmmrmmmrmmmmim 


lAIow  you  can  rnjoy 
;  gfegant  <j4tmosphe/te.& 

->.     at    .     >f 

269  uMcu/bu/iij  2t/iert 

pS    ^Reseawrtiong  suggested... 

fe     caM  ou*  JJaU«>  d'af  262-4810 

l  JacKets  req./Vaiet  Parking      Open  daily  12  N  Mid 

(~^     An  Credit  Cards  Accepted  Fn  &  Sat  til  1  AM 

fQOQMQOQOQQQQQQOQQQQOi 


THE  LYNX  AT  A  GLANCE .  A  LOOK  STRICTLY  YOUR  OWN 

ROBERTS/NEUSTADTE1 


69  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON  267  20< 
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PLIMOTH 

PLANTATION 

THE  LIVING  MUSEUM  of 
j^th  CENTURY  PLYMOUTH 

({Mayflower  u 
162J  cpilgrinuVillagt-j 


\ 


OPEN  THROUGH  NOVEMBER 


/ 


Pianists  Chamber  Groups  Singers 

NEWBURY  CHAMBER 
■**  PLATERS  ^ 

String  Trio 

for 
Ceremonies  Concerts  Receptions 
Music  of   Pachelbel  Bach 
Haydn  Mozart  Beethoven 
Waltzes  Ragtime  Pops 

367-9137 


BRICK 
CHIPS 

Permanent  red  ceramic  ground  mulch. 
Retains  moisture,  holds  back  weeds, 
conditions  soil,  protects  and  beautifies. 
Fifty  pound  bags  $3. 15,  (50  lbs  bulk 
in  your  container,  $2.50). 

<Yatd 

Brick  and  tiles  for  walls,  patios  and  floors. 

128  Middlesex  Ave. 

Someruille,  Ma  02145 

Tel.  (617)  666-3090 


OffRt.  1-93.  Open  8:30AM-  4:30PM,  Thursday 
'til  9PM:  Saturday  'til  3PM. 


a  division  of  Spaulding  Brick  Co 


r 


"Blue  Fluted" 
entirely  hand  painted  porcelain 


A 


A  ^  Note  Our  Blue  Flute! 


Special  Exhibit  of  Royal  Copenhagen  s 
Blue  Fluted  Pattern  of 
Dinnerware  and  Gifts 

Cooley's/ Marco  Polo 

34  Newbury  St.      9  Walden  St.       84  Central  St. 
BOSTON  CONCORD        WELLESLEY 

(Marco  Polo) 
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Introduce  Your  Children 
to  Some  New  Friends 
at  Symphony  Hall . . . 
Ludwig,  Wolfgang,  Igor 
&  Johann  Sebastian. 

The  Boston  Symphony  invites  you  to  attend 
Youth  Concerts  next  season  as  a  family  on  three 
Saturday  mornings  or  arrange  for  your  school  to 
attend  as  a  class  on  three  weekday  mornings. 

Saturdays  at  11:00  am: 

SERIES  A -October  28,  January  20,  March  10 
SERIES  B- November  4,  February  10,  March  17 
Fridays  at  10:15  am:  November  3,  February  9, 

March  9 
Mondays  at  10:15  am:  October  30,  February  5, 

March  12 

The  Youth  Activities  Office  at  Symphony  Hall 
(266-1492)  will  assist  you  with  all  concert 
arrangements. 

Begin  a  lasting 
friendship  with  the 
Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Youth 
Concerts  Conductor, 
Harry  Ellis  Dickson 
and  all  the  great 
masters  of  music  at 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Youth  Concerts. 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Musk  Director,' 


tiF*^ 
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1978-79  Pre-Symphony  Suppers 


The  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  invites  you  to  join  members  of 
the  orchestra  at  a  series  of  Pre-Symphony  Suppers. 

7Novfi^Oer 


Tues.  "B' 


4^7 

jSrApril 


Tues.  "C"     31  October 

6  February 
24  April 

Thurs.  "10"  12  October 

7  December 

8  February 


Thurs.  "A"  26  October 
4  January 
19  April 

Thurs.  "B"    1  February 
15  March 
12  April 

A  la  Carte  Bar  —  5:30  p.m. 
Buffet  Supper  and  Talk  —  6:45  p.m. 


Subscription  price  $25.00 


offices  with  .      t 

room  service! 

Statler 
Office 
Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Boston  02116 


Managing  Agent 
Suite  728 
(617)  426-0720 


saunders 

&  associates 


ASSOCIATES 


IK'/KAL  COA/SlStTAT/OAf 
MO    03L/CAT/0V 


PUNY  JEWELL    ASSOCIATES 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS-  CONTRACTORS 

SITE  DESIGN   6   DEVELOPMENT 


CONSTRUCTIONS 


PLANTING  : 


BOX  513-  CONCORD-  MASS  •  OI74Z 


STONE   WALLS 
T6RHAC&3 
FOUNTAINS 
GAR.DEN     POOLS 

WALKS 

QRADI  S/G 

TREES  £  SMRUB5 
LAWNS' 
FLOWER     BEDS 
FINE    PRUNING 
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These  familiar  faces  belong  to  the  twelve  Principal  players  of  the  Boston  Symphony, 
known  collectively  as  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  They  will  begin  their 
three-concert  Boston  series  at  Jordan  Hall  on  Sunday,  October  29,  1978  at  4:00  pm.  A 
limited  number  of  series  subscriptions  is  still  available;  please  call  the  Symphony  Hall 
Subscription  Office  for  further  information. 


An  elegant  resort  on  the  bay 


me 


Lewis  Point  Road     •     Bourne,  Massachusetts  02532 
(617)  759-5752 

Owned  and  Managed  by 

The  Astor  and  McGregor  Trust 

(617)  698-0360 


We  are  much 
like  a  small 
hotel  —  both  in 
appearance  and 
in  catering  to  all 
the  small  details 
that  make  your 
stay  with  us  so 
much  more 
pleasant. 

Kate  from 
$45  per  day. 
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Haydn/The  Creation 


complete,  in  German 


Handel  &  Haydn  Society 

Thomas  Dunn,  Artistic  Director 

Linda  Zoghby,  Soprano  ■  Charles  Bressler,  Tenor  ■  Michael  Burt,  Bass-baritone 


Symphony  Hall  ■  8  p.m.  ■  Friday 

October  20 

Tickets  $13.50,  $9,  $5  are  available  now  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office  only. 
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cRq&  Coins... 

tfte  investnjent 

virtuoso. 

How  many  investments  have  averaged 
a  better  than  20%  compound  return 
rate  over  the  past  20  years?  .  .  .  and  a 
brilliant  29%  over  the  past  5  years? 
How  many  perform  well  in  bull  and  bear 
markets? 

Today's  financial  experts  are  recom- 
mending portfolios  that  include 
investment-quality  rare  coins  -  one  of 
the  safest  high  performers.  Rare  coins 
are  easily  placed  in  Keoghs  and  IRAs, 
and  find  ready  liquidity  in  an  eager 
world  market. 

We're  recognized  numismatic  leaders, 
with  impeccable  credentials  in  the  rare 
coin  field.  Our  experts  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  diversifying  your  portfolio  with 
rare  coins.  Call  today  .  .  .  for  a  virtuoso 
investment  performance. 

Ask  for  our  free  brochure, 

Rare  Coins:  the  Outstanding  Investment. 


\W£ 


'<=*. 


.NEW) 
ENGLAND 
RARE  COIN 
GALLERIES 

Dept.  G-51, 

89  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02109 
Toll-free  outside  Mass.  1-800-225-6794 
(617)  227-8800 

Reference:  Gerald  Gootman,  Vice  President, 
New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,    Boston,  Mass 


DERTADS  is  a  posh 
hideaway.  Intimate, 
relaxed  —  approximately 
40  people  served  nightly. 
Return  to  high  style;  enjoy 
yourself  in  a  restaurant 
destined  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country. 


^ 


Dertads 

Open  6:00  p.m.  to  1 1:00  p.m. 
Closed  Mondays 
in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  Street,  Harvard  Square 
SV^  Cambridge,  Mass.  (617)354-1234  _jf 


Beautiful  classic  women's  fashions 
are  a  tradition  at  The  Talbots.  Come 
see  for  yourself.  And  be  sure  to  ask 

for  our  free  catalog.  Or  call 

(617)  749-7830  or  write  The  Talbots, 

Dept.  KA,  Hingham,  MA  02043 

and  we'll  send  you  one. 


T»w 


laJb 


Hingham,  Acton,  Duxbury,  Lenox, 
Osterville,  So.  Hamilton,  Massachusetts 
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IOFF®  VODKA. 80 &  100  PROOF.  DISTILLED  FROM  GRAIN.  STE.  PIERRE  SMIRNOFF  FLS.  (DIVISION  OF  HEUBLEIN.  INCORPORATED  )  HARTFORD. CONNECTICUT 
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Spend  some  time 
with  a  Little  Witch  tonight. 


Strega  means  witch.  Strega  also  means  a  bewitching  golden 
liqueur  you  can  sip  and  savor  and  spend  some  time  with. 
Without  ever  tiring  of  its  magically  unique  taste.      ^^  - 

A  taste,  legend  has  it,  created  centuries  ago 
in  Italy  by  the  beautiful  witches  of  Benevento. 

Enjoy  Strega  straight,  on-the-rocks,  or  mixed  . 
in  a  Little  Witch.  Truly,  a  haunting  brew.  I 


Imported  from  Italy,  Eighty  Proof,  by  Schenley  Imports  Co.,  N.Y,  NY  ©  1977 


If  this  wasn't  a 

black  &  white  ad, 

we  could  show  you 

what  Pained 
InteriorDesigners 

can  do  with  color. 


We  have  assembled  a  talented  group  of  men  and 

women  to  work  with  you  on  your  decorating 

and  redecorating  plans.  One  room  or  many, 

traditional  or  modern,  they  will  share  their  creative 

ideas  with  you.  There  is  no  added  charge  for  this 

designer  service. 

For  information,  please  call  Mrs.  Scully  at 
426-1500,  extension  156. 
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FURNITURE 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  CENTENNIAL  FUND 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  COMMEMORATIVE  GIFTS 

ENDOWED  ORCHESTRA  CHAIRS 

(BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS  ■  BOSTON  POPS  CONCERTS) 

SCHOLARSHIPS  TO  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

SYMPHONY  HALL  ROOMS  (TO  NAME  THE  CONDUCTOR'S  ROOM  ■  TO  NAME  THE 
SOLOIST  &  GUEST  CONDUCTOR'S  ROOM  ■  TO  NAME  THE  MUSICIANS'  LOUNGE) 

TANGLE  WOOD  (TO  NAME  THE  MUSIC  SHED  ■  TO  NAME  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC 
CENTER  -  TO  NAME  THE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL  ■  TO  ESTABLISH  A  FUND  FOR  THE 
FORMAL  GARDENS) 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  PLEASE  CONTACT  MR.  JOSEPH  HOBBS,  DIRECTOR  OF 
DEVELOPMENT,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02115    TEL:  (617)266-1492. 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
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The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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Informal 
Great  Performances 

1978/79  OPEN  REHEARSALS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 


You  can  attend  the  final  run  throughs, 
in  an  informal  atmosphere,  of  some 
of  the  great  performances 
scheduled  this  season. 

For  the  21st  consecutive 
year,  you're  invited  to  enjoy 
an  inside  look  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  as  it  prepares  its 
~     concerts. 

jj         You  can  also  hear  an 
I;  informal  discussion  led  by  the 
BSO's  Michael  Steinberg, 
45  minutes  before  the 
rehearsal  begins. 


BSO 


Our  Alumni/ae 


"Our"  here  means  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  From  time  to  time 
we  shall  bring  you  news  of  some  of  the  former  BMC  students  and  their  doings. 

The  alumnus  most  prominently  in  the  news  this  year  is  Zubin  Mehta,  who 
was  a  Fellow  in  1958  and  is  now  beginning  his  first  season  as  Music  Director  of 
the  New  York  Philharmonic.  That  was  a  good  year  for  conductors  at  Tangle- 
wood:  one  of  Mehta's  classmates  was  Claudio  Abbado,  whose  current  posts 
include  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  London  Symphony,  and  Milan's  La  Scala 
opera  house.  Abbado  will  be  guest  conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on  8,  9, 
and  10  March,  leading  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  2,  the  Resurrection. 

Pianist  Barbara  Weintraub  '77  recently  took  first  place  in  the  international 
competition  in  Munich  as  half  of  the  best  sonata  team.  Her  partner  was  cellist 
Carter  Brey.  Weintraub  and  Brey,  together  with  violinist  Karen  Clarke,  also 
Tanglewood  77,  have  been  performing  together  to  great  acclaim  as  the  Rogeri 
Trio. 

Two  players  who  have  just  joined  the  BSO  are  former  Tanglewood  students: 
violinist  Joseph  McGauley  75  and  flutist  Fenwick  Smith  74. 

Another  pianist,  Janice  Weber,  who  was  a  Fellow  in  1975  and  1976,  will  give 
her  second  Carnegie  Recital  Hall  concert  on  31  October.  Don't  look  for  her  under 
that  name,  though:  she  performs  as  Lily  van  Ballmoos.  Billed  as  a  Musical  Mas- 
querade, her  program  consists  of  ten  of  the  famous  and  fearsomely  difficult  tran- 
scriptions by  Leopold  Godowsky,  each  of  which  will  be  paired  with  the  piece  in 
its  original  version. 

Violinist  Ann  Ourada  72,  75,  and  78  joined  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  for  the 
1978-79  season. 

David  Howard  77  and  78  is  the  new  bass  clarinettist  of  the  New  Jersey 
Symphony. 

Three  of  the  soloists  in  Bruckner's  Te  Deum,  which  Seiji  Ozawa  conducts  on 
11, 12, 13,  and  16  January,  are  Tanglewood  alumni.  They  are  soprano  Cheryl 
Studer  76  and  77,  mezzo-soprano  Janice  Meyerson  76  and  77,  and  tenor  Kim 
Scown  76  and  77.  If  you  watched  Berlioz's  Beatrice  and  Benedict  on  Evening  at 
Symphony  on  16  October,  you  saw  and  heard  Janice  in  the  role  of  Ursule.  Kim 
Scown  will  be  appearing  as  Klaus-Narr  in  Schoenberg's  Gurre-Lieder  when  Seiji 
Ozawa  conducts  the  work  in  March:  he  took  the  same  part  in  the  performance 
Gunther  Schuller  conducted  at  his  farewell  concert  at  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory in  May  1977. 

Finally  there  is  Shirley  Mae  Carter  '54,  who  starred  in  the  recent  Norma  broad- 
cast from  the  San  Francisco  Opera.  Name  doesn't  ring  a  bell?  Try  Shirley  Verrett. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
the  fall  of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth 
conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its 
founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Shenyang,  China  in 
1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He 
attended  Toho  School  of  Music  in 
Tokyo  and  graduated  with  first  prizes 
in  composition  and  conducting. 
Shortly  after  his  graduation,  he  won 
first  prize  at  the  International 
Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besancon,  France,  and  was  invited  by 

Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 

competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying  at  Tanglewood. 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music 
Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later 
to  study  and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra,  titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  although  he  remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  is  a  regular  and  favorite 
guest  conductor  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  each  year.  He  has  conducted  at  Covent  Garden,  and  returns  to 
Japan  annually  to  conduct  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  other  orchestras. 
The  newest  items  on  his  large  and  growing  discography  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  are  Bartok's  Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite,  and  Music  for  Strings, 
Percussion,  and  Celeste,  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5,  the  Brahms  First 
Symphony,  and  Rimsky-Korsakov's  Sheherazade  (all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon), 
and  Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd (New  World 
Records). 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1978/79 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

*  Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Emanuel  Boder 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Phillip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

WillRhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

AnnS.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  HadcOCk  E  flat  clarinet 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  T aft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 

David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 


Thursday  morning,  26  October  at  11 
ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 


IVES 


Scherzo  (Over  the  Pavements) 


STRAUSS 


Ein  Heldenleben  (A  Heroic  Life)— tone  poem, 
Opus  40 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 


This  concert  will  end  about  noon. 


Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon. 


Baldwin  piano 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 


Thursday,  26  October  at  8 
Friday,  27  October  at  2 
Saturday,  28  October  at  8 
Tuesday,  31  October  at  8 

ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 


IVES 


SUBOTNICK 


Scherzo  (Over  the  Pavements) 
Before  the  Butterfly 


INTERMISSION 


STRAUSS 


Ein  Heldenleben  (A  Heroic  Life)— tone  poem, 

Opus  40 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 


Thursday's,  Saturday's,  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:45,  and 
Friday's  about  3:45. 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon. 
Baldwin  piano. 


The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given 

in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters 

Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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Charles  Ives 

Scherzo  (Over  the  Pavements) 


J: 


Charles  Edward  Ives  was  born  in  Dan- 
bury,  Connecticut,  on  20  October  1874 
and  died  in  New  York  City  on  19  May 
1954.  He  wrote  Over  the  Pavements  in 
1906,  though  he  probably  tinkered  with 
the  score  more  than  once  during  the  next 
few  years.  At  least  part  of  it  was  played 
at  Keith's  Theater  in  New  York  soon  after 
it  was  written.  The  Boston  Symphony 
first  played  it  at  Tanglewood  on  8  July 
1972,  Bruno  Maderna  conducting.  The 
score  calls  for  piccolo,  clarinet,  bassoon 
(or  saxophone),  trumpet,  three  trombones, 
cymbal,  bass  drum,  and  piano.  Jerome 
Rosen  plays  the  piano  in  these  perfor- 
mances. 

In  a  scrapbook  Charles  Ives  began 


to  keep'in  the  1930s— "more  for  my  own  records  .  .  .  and  as  a  reference  for  any 
who  may  ask  me  for  data"  — he  gives  an  account  of  the  genesis  of  this  scherzo: 

"Over  the  Pavements  was  started  one  morning,  when  George  Lewis  and  I  had 
the  front  bedroom  in  Poverty  Flat,  65  Central  Park  West  [New  York].  In  the  early 
morning,  the  sounds  of  people  going  to  and  fro,  all  different  steps,  and  some- 
times all  the  same— the  horses,  fast  trot,  canter,  sometimes  slowing  up  into  a 
walk  (few  if  any  autos  in  those  days)— an  occasional  trolley  throwing  all  rhythm 
out  (footsteps,  horse  and  man)  — then  back  again.  I  was  struck  with  how  many 
different  and  changing  kinds  of  beats,  time,  rhythms,  etc.  went  on  together— but 
quite  naturally,  or  at  least  not  unnaturally  when  you  got  used  to  it— and  it  struck 
me  often  [how]  limited,  static,  and  unnatural,  almost  weak-headed  (at  least  in 
the  one-syllable  mental  state),  the  time  and  rhythm  (so  called)  in  music  had 
been:  —  1  -  2  -,  or  1  -  2  -  3  -,  and  if  a  5  or  7  is  played,  the  old  ladies  (Walter 
Damrosch  is  one,  I've  seen  him  do  it)  divide  it  up  nice  into  a  2  or  3,  or  3  and  4, 
missing  the  whole  point  of  a  5  or  7. 

"This  piece,  Over  the  Pavements,  is  also  a  kind  of  take-off  of  street  dancing,  and 
a  cadenza,  and  some  parts  of  piano  pieces  thrown  in.  The  cadenza  is  principally 
a  Tittle  practice'  that  I  did  with  Father,  of  playing  the  nice  chromatic  scale  not  in 
one  octave  but  in  all  octaves— that  is,  7ths,  9ths,  etc.  —good  practice  for  the 
fingers  and  ears,  especially  as  each  time  (up  and  down)  was  counted  differently: 
8-7-6-4-5-3-2-3-4-5  -etc.,  and  accented  sometimes  on  the  beginnings  of 
the  different  phrases." 

Some  explanations:  Poverty  Flat  was  a  migrating  community  of  Yale  grad- 
uates, most  of  them  studying  at  Columbia  University's  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  It  was  located  at  317  West  58th  Street  when  Charles  Ives  '98  joined  the 
group,  and  it  moved  to  Central  Park  West  in  1901.  Ives  was  a  clerk—  at  five  dol- 
lars a  week  — in  the  actuarial  department  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
(and  star  pitcher  of  Mutual's  baseball  team).  He  was  also  an  organist,  first  in 
Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  then  at  Central  Presbyterian  Church  at  Broadway  and 
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57th.  George  Lewis  was  a  law  student,  and  Ives,  in  partnership  with  Julian 
Southall  Myrick,  would  go  on  to  make  a  fortune  at  Mutual  Life. 

Walter  Damrosch  was  the  German-born  conductor  of  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Specifically,  he  annoyed  Ives  with  his  patronizing  attitude 
toward  his  Symphony  No.  1,  of  which  he  rehearsed  three  movements  in  1910, 
but  which  he  pronounced  inappropriate  for  public  performance;  more  generally, 
he  represented  for  Ives  that  genteel  tradition  of  music-making  that  always 
enraged  him  and  whose  extinction  was  his  life-long  mission.  "Nice,"  in  the  vo- 
cabulary of  Charles  Ives,  was  the  ultimate  abusive  putdown. 

"Father"  was  George  Edward  Ives,  1845-94,  Danbury's  bandmaster,  a  music 
teacher,  leader  of  theater  orchestras,  Director  of  Music  at  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  the  only  one  of  four  siblings  not  to  follow  their  father  into  a  respectable  life 
in  commerce  and  industry.  Not  only  was  George  Ives  a  musician,  he  was  an 
unsettlingly  unconventional  one,  with  an  unbounded  hunger  for  experimenta- 
tion, inside  the  home  as  well  as  out  of  it.  He  accompanied  his  family  in  C  while 
they  sang  Old  Folks  at  Home  in  E  flat,  tried  to  teach  them  tunes  in  quarter-tones, 
played  his  cornet  across  the  water  so  as  to  study  the  echo,  worked  with  bells  and 
glasses  as  well  as  rigging  up  musical  machines  of  his  own  invention,  and  when 
his  band  and  another  one  passed  in  the  park,  each  playing  a  different  march,  he 
was  delighted.  Recalling  that  event  more  than  eighty  years  later,  the  97-year-old 
Danbury  architect  Philip  Sunderland  remarked  that  it  had  "interested  [George 
Ives]  very  much,  but  people  in  Danbury  didn't  think  it  was  very  interesting  to 
see  the  two  bands  blending  and  playing  different  tunes.  They  didn't  take  George 
Ives  very  seriously.  He  was  only  the  bandleader." 

But  the  gifted,  good-looking,  athletic  Charlie  took  his  father  very  seriously 
indeed,  while  the  father,  both  in  his  lifetime  and  afterwards,  in  memory,  nur- 
tured the  son's  fantasy  and  his  courage.  It  is  not  only  what  the  Danbury  bands 
played  (and  Ives's  music  is  always  full  of  references  to  the  vernacular- hymns, 
marches,  dance  music,  and  the  like)  but  the  blending-or  colliding- that  deter- 
mined the  sound  of  his  compositions.  He  loved  musical  collage  and  he  gave  new 
meaning  to  the  notion  of  polyphony,  which  in  his  scores  was  not  just  the 
counterpoint  of  individual  musical  strands  but  the  coming  together  of  whole,  dif- 
ferent musics.  Ives  is  often  celebrated  as  the  great  anticipator  of  polytonality, 
atonality,  and  of  a  dozen  other  devices  that,  like  Leonardo's  bicycle  and  contact 
lenses  and  ball  bearings,  all  had  to  be  rediscovered  by  others.  But  the  most  deep- 
reaching  part  of  Ives's  frontier-smashing  is  in  his  idea  that  any  sound  is  potential 
music,  that  a  stylistically  neat  and  consistent  articulation  of  musical  materials  is 
not  a  necessary  part  of  the  musical  experience,  and  that  a  work  need  not  be 
"fixed,"  but  might  be  work-in-progress  for  as  long  as  its  creator  lived. 

Over  the  Pavements  is  also  special  in  the  way  it  weds  brevity  to  complexity.  The 
complexity  is  primarily  rhythmic,  and  indeed  Ives  reminds  us  that  the  score  had 
its  origins  in  a  sketch  of  1906,  "written  as  a  joke"  and  called  Rube  trying  to  walk 
2  to  311  (meaning  two  beats  against  three).  Moreover,  the  picture  of  the  clashing 
bands  resurfaces  here,  for  part  of  the  Pavements  sketch  carries  the  notation 
"2  Bands!  CPW,  DD  1906."  [CPW  is  of  course  Central  Park  West,  and  John  Kirk- 
patrick  in  his  edition  of  the  Ives  Memos  reads  DD  as  Decoration  Day.]  In  any 
event,  Over  the  Pavements  goes  far  beyond  Rube's  "2  to  3":  meters  are  super- 
imposed (for  example  5/8,  5/16,  quarter-note  triplets,  and  two  ragtime  basses  at 
different  speeds,  all  occur  together  in  measures  35-38),  and  they  succeed  each 
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Since  1831 ...  S.  S.  Pierce 

From  that  first  moment  when  you  taste  any  one  of  our 

full  line  of  liquors,  premium  California 

or  imported  wines,  you'll  know  what  we  mean 

by  our  guarantee  of  quality  and  value. 

It  has  been  a  family  tradition  for  generations. 

So,  when  you're  shopping  at  your 

local  package  store  or 

!  dining  at  your  favorite  restaurant, 

ask  for  S.  S.  Pierce. 
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other  remarkably  (in  the  cadenza,  for  example,  successive  un.ts  of  seven,  six, 
five  four,  and  three  sixteenth-notes).  Ives's  reference  to  the  "little  practice    with 
his  father  means  that  he  plays  a  chromatic  scale  of  C-C#-D-D#,  etc.  not  ,n  the 
ordinary  way  as    r\  ~Z. 


g|L* 


but  as 


'& 


>#-*— 


*£w- 


The  cadenza,  which  is  followed  by  a  brief  reprise  of  the  opening  section,  is 
marked  "to  play  or  not  to  play."  It  should  be  noted  also  that  Ives  not  only  uses  a 
real  drum,  but  has  the  piano  imitate  that  instrument  as  well.  Here,  too,  we  may 
quote  the  scrapbook: 

"When  I  was  a  boy,  I  played  in  my  father's  brass  band,  usually  one  of  the 
drums       In  practising  the  drum  parts  on  the  piano  (not  on  the  drum- 
neighbours'  requests),  I  remember  getting  tired  of  using  the  tonic  and  dominant 
and  subdominant  triads,  and  Doh  and  Soh  etc.  in  the  bass.  So  got  to  trying  out 
sets  of  notes  to  go  with  or  take-off  the  drums-for  the  snare  drum,  right-hand 
notes  usually  closer  together-and  for  the  bass  drum,  wider  chords.  They  had 
little  to  do  with  the  harmony  of  the  piece,  and  were  used  only  as  sound-combina- 
tions as  such.  For  the  explosive  notes  or  heavy  accents  in  either  drum,  the  fist  or 
flat  of  the  hand  was  sometimes  used  ...  And  sometimes,  when  practising  with 
others  or  in  the  school  orchestra,  I  would  play  drum  parts  on  the  piano,  and  I 
noticed  that  it  didn't  seem  to  bother  the  other  players  -i/I  would  keep  away 
from  triads  etc.,  that  suggested  a  key  .  .  . 


music  for  frugal  musings 

open  up  worlds  of  color  and  sound  at  practical  prices 
with  records  from  the  Harvard  Coop,  New  England's 
largest  record  center,  rock,  folk,  classical  and  more  . . . 
for  less. 


HARVARD  SQUARE 


CAMBRIDGE 
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Introduce  Your  Children 
to  Some  New  Friends 
at  Symphony  Hall . . . 
Ludwig,  Wolfgang,  Igor 
&  Johann  Sebastian. 

The  Boston  Symphony  invites  you  to  attend 
Youth  Concerts  next  season  as  a  family  on  three 
Saturday  mornings  or  arrange  for  your  school  to 
attend  as  a  class  on  three  weekday  mornings. 

Saturdays  at  11:00  am: 

SERIES  A -October  28,  January  20,  March  10 
SERIES  B- November  4,  February  10,  March  17 
Fridays  at  10:15  am:  November  3,  February  9, 

March  9 
Mondays  at  10:15  am:  October  30,  February  5, 

March  12 

The  Youth  Activities  Office  at  Symphony  Hall 
(266-1492)  will  assist  you  with  all  concert 
arrangements. 

Begin  a  lasting 
friendship  with  the 
Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Youth 
Concerts  Conductor, 
Harry  Ellis  Dickson 
and  all  the  great 
masters  of  music  at 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Youth  Concerts. 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

'Music  Director? 


s5r-~^- 
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"I  just  mention  the  above,  not  that  in  itself  it  is  much,  but  to  show  how  the 
human  ear  (not  one  but  all)  will  learn  to  digest  and  handle  sounds,  the  more  they 
are  heard  and  then  understood.  In  this  example,  what  started  as  boy's  play  and 
in  fun,  gradually  worked  into  something  that  had  a  serious  side  to  it  that  opened 
up  possibilities-and  in  many  ways  sometimes  valuable,  as  the  ears  got  used  to  it 
and  acquainted  with  these  various  and  many  dissonant  sound  combinations.  I 
remember  distinctly,  after  this  habit  became  a  matter  of  years,  that  going  back  to 
the  usual  consonant  triads,  chords,  etc.,  something  strong  seemed  more  or  less 
missing  (at  least  quite  often,  if  not  always) -(a  feeling  one  has  now,  only  worse, 
after  the  usual  hotel-,  boat-,  and  summer-  garden,  and  most  nice  concerts)." 

—  Michael  Steinberg 


at  the 
Parker  House 


Luncheon,  Dinner 
Sunday  Brunch 


Complimentary  Valet  Dinner  Parking. 
Tremont  and  School  Streets  /  Boston  /  Reservations:  227-8600 
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Live  Music  lb  Go. 


The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 
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Morton  Subotnick 

Before  the  Butterfly 

Morton  Subotnick  was  born  in  Los 
Angeles  on  14  April  1933  and  lives  there 
now.  Before  the  Butterfly,  composed  in 
1974-75,  was  commissioned  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  under  a  grant  to 
six  orchestras— the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic, the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra— by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a 
Federal  Agency,  in  the  celebration  of  the 
United  States  Bicentennial.  Renga  with 
Apartment  House  1776  by  John  Cage, 
performed  here  at  the  opening  of  the 
1976-77  season;  Jacob  Druckman's 
Chiaroscuro,  Leslie  Bassett's  Echoes 
from  an  Invisible  World,  and  David  Del  Tredici's  Final  Alice,  all  performed  here  last 
season;  and  Elliott  Carter's  A  Symphony  of  Three  Orchestras,  heard  at  the  opening 
concerts  of  the  current  season,  are  the  other  works  in  this  group.  With  Zubin  Mehta  con- 
ducting, the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  gave  the  first  performance  o/Before  the  But- 
terfly on  26  February  1976.  These  performances  are  the  first  in  Boston. 

The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  contrabassoon,  three  horns,  two 
trumpets,  trombone,  bass  tuba,  celesta,  timpani,  glockenspiel,  antique  cymbals,  marimba, 
xylophone,  two  large  gongs,  suspended  cymbal,  tenor  drum,  snare  drum,  and  strings.  In 
addition,  six  solo  instruments-violin,  viola,  cello,  harp,  trumpet,  and  trombone-and  a 
group  of  percussion  instruments- suspended  coil  spring,  suspended  cymbal,  medium 
gong,  and  high  bongo— are  played  into  microphones.  Each  solo  instrument  is  linked  to  an 
amplifying  violin,  and  the  solo  instrument  amplifiers  are  "routed  to  a  frequency  shifting 
device  which  alters  the  amplified  signal  by  shifting  the  pitch  down  one  quarter-tone. " 

Morton  Subotnick  is  a  clarinettist  as  well  as  a  composer  and  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Denver  and  San  Francisco  symphonies.  At  the  University  of  Denver  he 
earned  his  A.B.  in  English,  but  his  M. A.  from  Mills  College  is  in  music.  His  prin- 
cipal composition  teachers  were  Leon  Kirchner,  now  on  the  faculty  at  Harvard, 
and  Darius  Milhaud.  Subotnick  went  on  to  teach  at  Mills  and  was  co-founder  at 
that  time  of  the  Mills  College  Performing  Group  and  of  the  San  Francisco  Tape 
Music  Center.  He  also  served  as  Musical  Director  of  the  Ann  Halprin  Dancers' 
Workshop  Company  in  San  Francisco  and  has  indeed  been  active  in  the  theater 
through  much  of  his  career.  He  was  Musical  Director  of  the  Repertory  Theater  at 
the  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in  New  York  City,  was  involved  with 
the  Inter-Media  Program  at  the  New  York  University  School  of  the  Arts,  and 
served  as  Director  of  Electronic  Music  at  the  Electric  Circus  discotheque.  He  has 
taught  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  directed  the  setting  up  of  the  electronic 
music  studio  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  is  now  in  his  tenth  year  of  being 
on  the  faculty  of  the  California  Institute  of  the  Arts.  He  is  currently  chairman  of 
the  composition  department  there. 
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Electronic  music— sometimes  "straight/'  but  more  often,  as  in  Before  the  But- 
terfly, mixed  with  sounds  produced  by  live  performers  — has  occupied  Subotnick 
extensively  since  1960.  A  work  of  his  that  particularly  attracted  lively  attention 
was  Silver  Apples  of  the  Moon,  commissioned  in  1967  by  Nonesuch  Records,  and 
the  first  electronic  work  composed  specifically  for  a  recording. 

Subotnick  states  that  Before  the  Butterfly  is  the  "fifth  and  most  recent  of  my 
works  in  the  last  four  years  [as  of  1976]  to  use  the  butterfly  as  a  metaphor  for  the 
basis  of  the  compositional  procedures."  Writing  about  another  orchestral  work, 
Two  Butterflies,  he  explains  that  the  butterfly  idea  serves  him  in  two  ways— as 
representation  of  symmetry  (wing-body- wing)  and  as  metaphoric  process  in  the 
evolution  from  larva  to  pupa  to  imago,  the  latter  being  "the  idealized  image  of 
the  larva." 

The  composer's  note  on  Before  the  Butterfly  continues: 

"In  Before  the  Butterfly  and  in  the  work  which  preceded  it  (Until  Spring),  the 
metaphoric  springboard  is  the  idea  of  emergence,  or  more  precisely,  the  moment 
befo re  emergence  .  .  .  the  moment  before  transformation  .  .  .  the  moment  before 
breaking  free  .  .  .  before  change  .  .  .  Before  the  Butterfly. 

"Before  the  Butterfly  is  in  three  distinct  sections  each  dealing  with 'becoming.' 
Each  of  the  three  sections  makes  its  own  move  'to  become'  and  each  draws  from 
the  preceding  movement  the  most  emergent  qualities  as  its  basis  or  starting 
point.  In  composing  the  work  I  referred  to  the  three  as:  the  sea  of  G;  the  scherzo 
of  chaos;  and  the  wilderness/echoes  of  reunification  .  .  .  (a  suggestion  of 
emergence).  The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  work: 


How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 

With  a  late  supper  and  a  generous  nightcap  at 

a  most  congenial  rendezvous:  The  Cafe  at  The  Ritz.  It's  an  old 

Boston  friend  with  a  new  look .  .  .  and  delicious  suppers 

are  now  served  until  half-past  midnight. 

See  you  this  evening? 


^ 


The 

Ritz-Carltor 

Hotel 
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"Section  one  is  a  slow  evolution  of  the  pitch  G,  expanding  and  contracting  by 
quarter- tones  and  gradually  becoming  large  blocks  of  sound.  These  blocks  or 
clusters  break  up— separate  — into  a  quasi  'melodic'  texture.  This  texture  is 
achieved  by  an  actual  breakup  of  the  orchestra,  i.e.  a  large  portion  of  the  orches- 
tra plays  the  cluster  in  the  same  rhythm  but  each  member  plays  in  his  or  her  own 
tempo,  ignoring  the  conductor's  beat  and  allowing  the  ensemble  to  fall  apart 
(break  up);  thus  the  cluster  which  would  have  been  heard  as  a  simultaneous 
occurrence  becomes  separated  in  time,  and  melodic-like  patterns  emerge. 

"Section  two  pulls  from  'the  sea  of  G'  the  idea  of  pulsation,  which  was  only 
suggested  in  the  first  section.  This  pulsation  is  fast  and  frenetic— always  reach- 
ing—and, like  its  predecessor,  'breaks  down'  and  'tears  apart.' 

"In  the  third  and  final  section,  the  elements  of  the  first  two  are  developed  and 
transformed  into  new  colors  and  new  rhythmic  and  tonal  environments.  Each  of 
the  two  attempts  at  emergence  are  brought  together  producing  a  suggestion  of 
what  the  two  together  might  'become.' 

"Technical  Description:  The  instrumentation  of  the  work  consists  of  a  moder- 
ately-sized orchestra  and  two  smaller  groups:  1)  a  group  of  seven  'solo'  instru- 
ments—violin, viola,  cello,  harp,  percussion,  trumpet,  trombone;  2)  a  group  of 
eight  'amplifying'  violins. 

"Each  of  the  solo  instruments  plays  into  microphones,  but  the  electronic  net- 
work is  such  that  the  amount  of  amplification  of  each  of  these  instruments  is 
controlled  by  the  amount  of  loudness  produced  by  each  of  seven  of  the  eight 
amplifying  violins.  In  other  words,  each  solo  instrument  has  an  accompanying 
amplifying  violin,  so  that  if  the  solo  instrument  plays  alone,  the  sound  will  be 
normal  and  imamplified,  but  if  the  partner  (amplifying  violin)  plays  at  the  same 
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time,  the  sound  will  be  amplified  by  the  amount  of  loudness  of  the  amplifying 
violin.  This  allows  for  a  highly  complex  and  controlled  amplification  mix.  It  also 
means  that  the  amplification  mix  is  composed  into  the  score. 

"In  addition  to  being  amplified,  the  seven  solo  instruments  are  automatically 
'frequency  shifted'  a  microtone,  and  when  the  eighth  amplifying  violin  plays, 
the  timbre  of  the  solo  instrument  is  modified  (from  almost  no  modification  to 
extreme  modification),  depending  on  the  loudness  of  the  eighth  amplifying 
violin.  Thus,  the  solo  group  with  its  eight  'controlling'  violins  becomes  a  very 
flexible  and  human  electronic  instrument." 

-M.S. 


^JlJVlUtLL.  N^aSlLIK    certified  public  accountant 


One  Boston  Place     Boston,  Mass.  02108     617  367-2110 


<=rtr        Indoor  Sports         o/ 
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•  Sales 
•Lessons 


•Darts 
•BilHards 
•Pinballs 
•Juke  Boxes 
•Antique 


•  Foosball 
•Table  Tennis 
•Poker  Tables 

•  Shuffleboard 

•  Backgammon 


•  Service 
•Cue  Repair 


Restorations      •  Decor  Phones 


Vlnebrook  Plaza 
Burlington,  MA.  01803 
(617)  272-5140 


•Accessories 

269  Lexington  St. 
Waltham.  MA.  02154 
(617)  894-2040 


BzunAwidi 


BRUNSWICK 


885  Providence  Hwy. 

Dedham,  MA.  02026        J&0^ 

(617)329-3918  &  rffi' 


.  Renaissance .  GOLDEN  WEST  . 


andQame  Company  ' 
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TAYLOR. 

Americas  best  loved  premium  Champagne. 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc.,  Hammondsport,  N.Y.  14840  -  Producers  of 
fine  champagnes,  ports,  sherries,  dinner  wines  and  vermouths. 


As  times  have  changed,  we  have 
changed  too . . .  both  in  the  ways  we 
manage  money,  and  in  the  kinds  of 
services  we  offer  our  customers. 

New  England  Merchants  Bank 
has  a  Trust  Division  staff  of  over 
400  trained  men  and  women.  As 
managers  or  custodians  of  over  $10 
billion  in  assets,  they  offer  our 
clients  experience,  imagination 
and  flexibility. 

For  information  on  how  we've 
helped  other  people  in  situations 
like  yours,  or  for  a  fresh  look  at  your 
own  investment  options,  write  or  call 
any  of  our  trust  or  banking  officers, 
at  New  England  Merchants  Bank, 
28  State  Street,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02109,  (617)742-4000. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 


TRUST 


"Know  what's  happening,  Jamie?  My  daughter's  going  to  be  an  engineer. 
My  secretary's  going  to  be  a  father.  And  now  my 
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Richard  Strauss 

Ein  Heldenleben  (A  Heroic  Life)  — tone  poem,  Opus  40 

R  ichard  Georg  Strauss  was  born  in 
Munich  on  11  June  1864  and  died  in 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen,  Bavaria,  on 
8  September  1949.  He  started  to  sketch 
Ein  Heldenleben  in  the  spring  of  1897 
and  completed  the  score  on  1  December 

1898.  On  23  December  he  began  to 
rewrite  the  ending  and  composed  what 
are  now  the  final  twenty-five  measures, 
the  date  of  definite  completion  being  27 
December  1898.  Strauss  himself  con- 
ducted the  first  performance  atone  of  the 
Frankfurt  Museum  concerts  on  3  March 

1899.  Theodore  Thomas  and  the  Chicago 
Symphony  introduced  the  work  in  the 
United  States  on  10  March  1900.  The 
first  performances  here  were  given  at  Bos- 
ton Symphony  concerts  under  Wilhelm  Gericke's  direction  on  6  and  7  December  1901. 
Other  conductors  to  have  led  the  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  Max 
Fiedler,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  Pierre  Monteux,  Charles  Munch, 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Jean  Martinon,  Bernard Haitink,  Eugene  Ormandy,  andSeiji  Ozawa. 
The  most  recent  Boston  Symphony  performances  wereSeiji  Ozawa 's  in  Symphony  Hall 
in  March  and  April  1975  and  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1975,  but  Lorin  Maazel  and  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  presented  the  work  in  Symphony  Hall  in  February  1977.  The  score, 
which  is  dedicated  to  Willem  Mengelberg  and  the  Orchestra  of  the  Amsterdam  Con- 
certgebouw,  calls  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  four  oboes  (fourth  doubling  English  horn), 
high  clarinet  in  E  flat,  two  clarinets  in  B  flat,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contrabas- 
soon,  eight  horns,  five  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tenor  tuba,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  tamtam, 
cymbals,  snare  drum,  tenor  drum,  bass  drum,  two  harps,  and  strings,  including  a  promi- 
nent part  for  solo  violin. 

Seventy-eight  years  separate  Strauss's  first  composition  and  his  last.  The  first 
was  a  Schneider-Polka,  a  Tailors'  Polka,  which  the  six-and-a-half-year  old  boy 
could  play  at  the  piano  — he  had  after  all  been  taking  lessons  for  two  years— but 
which  his  father  had  to  write  down  for  him.  The  last  was  a  setting  for  soprano 
and  orchestra  of  Hermann  Hesse's  poem  September,  one  of  the  Four  Last  Songs, 
music  in  which  inspiration  was  as  intensely  present  as  ever  in  his  life.  He  did 
not  write  many  more  polkas,  though  September  is  the  last  in  a  long  series  of  songs. 
For  almost  forty  years,  Strauss  devoted  most  of  his  energies  to  opera,  though  he 
was  a  man  of  41  at  the  premiere  of  Salome,  his  first  success  in  that  risky  world.  He 
had  completed  an  opera  called  Guntram  as  early  as  1893,  but  it  disappeared  from 
the  stage  almost  immediately.  Altogether,  the  Guntram  experience  cost  Strauss  a 
lot  of  headaches,  both  in  Weimar,  where  he  was  conductor  from  1889  to  1894, 
and  later  in  Munich,  his  next  way-station.  His  happiest  association  with  Guntram 
was  his  engagement  during  the  rehearsal  period  and  his  marriage  four  months 
later  to  his  pupil  Pauline  de  Ahna,  who  took  the  principal  female  role.  Pauline 
plays  an  important  part  in  Ein  Heldenleben  as  well  as  in  such  works  as  the 
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Symphonia  Domestica  and  the  opera  Intermezzo;  the  sound  and  the  memory  of  her 
luminous  soprano  inform  countless  pages  in  his  opera  scores  and  songs;  and  in 
another  of  the  1948  songs,  the  setting  of  Eichendorffs  Im  Abendrot  (In  the  Sunset 
Glow),  Strauss  built  a  wondrously  moving  monument  to  their  enduring  devotion. 

After  Guntram,  at  any  rate,  he  returned  to  a  path  he  had  already  explored  for  a 
half  dozen  years,  that  of  the  orchestral  tone  poem.  Reared  in  a  conservative, 
classical  tradition,  having  just  arrived  at  Brahms  by  way  of  Mendelssohn, 
Chopin,  and  Schumann,  the  21-year  old  Strauss  had  fallen  under  the  thrall  of  a 
much  older  composer  and  violinist,  Alexander  Ritter,  who  made  it  his  task  to 
convert  his  young  friend  to  the  "music  of  the  future"  of  Liszt  and  Wagner. 
Strauss's  first  and  still  somewhat  tentative  compositional  response  was  the  pic- 
torial symphonic  fantasy,  A  us  Italien  (From  Italy),  which  he  performed  with  con- 
siderable success  in  Munich  in  March  1888.  But  if  Aus  Italien  was  still  tied  to  the 
old  tradition  to  at  least  some  degree,  the  next  work,  Don  Juan,  completed  in  Sep- 
tember 1888,  represented  total  commitment  to  the  "future."  Moreover,  Strauss 
spent  the  following  summer  as  coach  and  general  dogsbody  at  Bayreuth.  Still 
only  24,  Strauss  had  made,  in  Don  Juan,  a  work  of  astonishing  verve,  assurance, 
and  originality,  and,  even  allowing  for  the  interruption  to  complete  Guntram,  the 
series  of  tone  poems  was  continued  at  high  speed  and  with  the  most  vigorous 
invention:  Tod  und  Verklarung  (Death  and  Transfiguration)  in  1889,  the  revised 
and  definitive  edition  of  Macbeth  in  1891,  Till  Eulenspiegel  in  1895,  A /so  sprach 
Zarathustra  (Thus  Spoke  Zarathustra)  in  1896,  Don  Quixote  in  1897,  and  Ein 
Heldenleben  in  1898.  Two  postscripts  follow  at  some  distance  — the  Symphonia 
Domestica  in  1904  and  the  A  Ipensinfonie  (Alpine  Symphony)  in  1914— but  the 
period  of  intense  concentration  on  this  genre  comes  to  an  end  with  Heldenleben. 
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All  this  time,  Strauss  had  been  making  a  name  for  himself  as  a  conductor.  He 
had  made  his  debut  in  1884,  leading  his  Suite  for  Winds,  Opus  4,  without  benefit 
of  a  rehearsal.  A  valuable  apprenticeship  at  Meiningen  with  Hans  von  Bulow 
was  followed  by  an  appointment  as  third  conductor  at  the  Munich  Opera.  From 
there  he  had  gone  to  Weimar  and  then  back  to  Munich,  where  he  now  shared  the 
number-one  spot  with  Hermann  Levi.  Each  time  Strauss  had  ended  up  frus- 
trated, bored,  in  some  way  dissatisfied.  The  year  1898  at  last  brought  liberation 
from  a  trying  situation  in  Munich  in  the  form  of  a  ten-year  contract  as  Principal 
Conductor  at  the  Court  Opera  in  Berlin.  He  had  had  a  previous  and  unhappy 
experience  in  the  Prussian  and  Imperial  capital,  when  after  only  one  season  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  he  had  been  replaced  by  a  former  Boston  Symphony 
conductor,  Arthur  Nikisch.  This  time  he  shared  the  Principal  Conductorship 
with  a  future  Boston  Symphony  conductor,  Karl  Muck.  But  now  Strauss  faced 
Berlin  with  confidence  — rightly  so,  as  it  turned  out— and  most  of  the  score  of  Ein 
Heldenleben,  begun  in  Munich,  continued  in  the  country  at  Marquartstein,  and 
completed  in  Berlin,  was  written  in  sky-high  spirits. 

Early  in  1897,  Strauss  was  busy  conducting  Wagner  and  Mozart  in  Munich  and 
taking  his  melodrama  Enoch  Arden  on  tour  with  the  actor  Ernst  von  Possart.  He 
was  composing  choruses  on  texts  by  Ruckert  and  Schiller,  but  on  16  April  he  was 
able  to  note  that  the  symphonic  poem  Held  und  Welt  (Hero  and  World)  was  begin- 
ning to  take  shape.  "And  with  it,"  he  adds,  "Don  Quixote  as  satyr-play,"  that  is  to 
say,  as  comic  pendant.  The  two  works  remained  associated  in  his  mind:  he 
worked  the  two  scores  simultaneously  for  several  months  and  always  felt  that 
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together  they  made  a  superb  concert  program.  By  summer's  end,  however,  he 
found  himself  concentrating  exclusively  on  Don  Quixote,  and  he  brought  that 
score  to  completion  on  29  December  1897  at  11:42  a.m.  The  other  project,  vari- 
ously referred  to  as  Heldenleben,  Held  und  Welt,  Heroische  Sinfonie,  and  even  Eroica, 
was  completed  in  short  score  on  30  July  1898  — the  date,  Strauss  registered  in  his 
journal,  of  "the  great  Bismarck's"  dismissal  by  the  young  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  Three 
days  later,  Strauss  began  work  on  the  full  score,  and  this,  as  already  noted,  he 
finished  on  1  December,  subjecting  the  end  to  a  striking  revision  in  the  last  days 
of  that  month. 

Ein  Heldenleben  is  usually,  and  not  incorrectly,  translated  as  A  Hero's  Life; 
argument,  however,  could  be  made  that  A  Heroic  Life  comes  even  closer.  That,  in 
any  event,  brings  us  to  the  troublesome  question  of  extra-musical  meaning  or 
content.  First  of  all,  Strauss  was— obviously— aware  of  the  Eroica  connection 
and  of  its  dangers.  On  23  July  1898,  we  find  him  writing  to  a  friend:  "Since 
Beethoven's  Eroica  is  so  unpopular  with  conductors  and  thus  rarely  performed 
nowadays,  I  am  now,  in  order  to  meet  what  is  clearly  an  urgent  need,  composing 
a  big  tone  poem  with  the  title  Heldenleben  (to  be  sure,  without  a  funeral  march, 
but  still  in  E  flat  major  and  with  very  many  horns,  which  are,  after  all,  stamped 
for  heroism)." 

But  who  is  the  hero?  Two  details  point  to  Strauss  himself.  He  authorized  his 
old  school-friend  Friedrich  Rosch  and  the  critic  Wilhelm  Klatte  to  supply,  for  the 
premiere,  a  detailed  scenario  in  six  sections.  One  of  these  is  called  The  Hero's 
Companion  and  it  is,  by  the  composer's  admission  to  Romain  Rolland  and 
others,  a  portrait  of  Pauline  Strauss;  another  is  called  The  Hero's  Works  of  Peace 
and  it  is  woven  from  quotations  of  earlier  Strauss  scores.  "Of  course  I  haven't 
taken  part  in  any  battles,"  wrote  Strauss  to  his  publisher  half  a  century  later, 
"but  the  only  way  I  could  express  works  of  peace  was  through  themes  of  my 
own."  He  was  and  remained  ambivalent  on  this  subject,  being  irritated  by 
requests  for  "programs"  but  supplying  them  anyway  (or  allowing  someone  else 
to);  insisting  that  music's  business  was  to  say  only  those  things  that  music  could 
uniquely  say,  but  also  that  art  with  no  human  content  was  no  art;  and  often— as 
in  the  case  of  Heldenleben  —  making  elaborate  verbal  sketches  before  he  was  ready 
to  jot  down  musical  ideas.  "Why,"  he  asked  in  one  of  his  last  notebook  entries, 
"why  does  no  one  see  the  new  element  in  my  compositions,  how  in  them— as 
otherwise  only  in  Beethoven— the  man  is  visible  in  the  work?"  A  passage  from  a 
letter  to  Romain  Rolland  at  the  time  of  the  Paris  premiere  of  the  Domestica  in 
1906  seems  to  sum  up  his  feelings  (at  least  to  the  extent  that  they  allow  them- 
selves to  be  summed  up): 

"For  me,  the  poetic  program  is  nothing  more  than  the  formative  stimulus  both 
for  the  expression  and  the  purely  musical  development  of  my  feelings,  not,  as 
you  think,  a  mere  musical  description  of  certain  of  life's  events.  That,  after  all, 
would  be  completely  against  the  spirit  of  music.  But,  for  music  not  to  lose  itself  in 
total  arbitrariness  or  dissolve  somehow  into  the  boundless,  it  has  need  of  certain 
boundaries,  and  a  program  can  provide  such  bounds.  An  analytical  program  isn't 
meant  to  be  more  than  a  kind  of  handhold  for  the  listener.  Whoever  is  interested 
in  it,  let  him  use  it.  Anyone  who  really  knows  how  to  listen  to  music  probably 
doesn't  need  it  anyway.  I'll  be  glad  to  follow  your  advice  and  supply  no  program 
for  Paris.  But  do  you  really  think  that  the  Paris  audience  is  ready  to  listen  with- 
out signposts  to  a  45-minute  symphony?" 
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The  first  large  section  of  the  work,  swaggering,  sweet,  impassioned,  grandilo- 
quent, sumptuously  scored,  depicts  The  Hero  in  his  changing  aspects  and 
moods. 

A  grand  preparatory  gesture,  followed  by  expectant  silence,  leads  to  a  drasti- 
cally different  music,  sharp,  prickly,  disjunct,  dissonant.  The  directions  to  the 
performers  say  things  like  "cutting  and  pointed,"  "snarling"  (the  oboe),  "hiss- 
ing" (the  pianissimo  cymbals).  Underneath  all  this  nastiness,  the  tubas  make  a 
stubborn  and  pedantic  pronouncement  on  the  subject  of  that  grammatic  solecism 
in  music  called  "parallel  fifths."  This  is  the  scene  of  The  Hero's  Adversaries,  the 
grudgers  and  the  fault-finders.  Strauss  was  convinced  that  some  of  the  Berlin  cri- 
tics recognized  themselves  as  the  target  of  this  portrait  and  the  composer  as  The 
Hero,  which,  he  remarked,  was  "only  partially  applicable."  The  Hero's  theme, 
on  its  next  appearance,  is  much  darkened. 

One  violin  detaches  itself  from  the  others  to  unfold  the  vivid  portrait  of 
Pauline.  "She  is  very  complicated,"  Strauss  told  Romain  Rolland,  "tres  femme,  a 
little  perverse,  a  bit  of  a  coquette,  never  the  same  twice,  different  each  minute 
from  what  she  was  a  minute  earlier.  At  the  beginning,  the  hero  follows  her  lead, 
picking  up  the  pitch  she  has  just  sung,  but  she  escapes  farther  and  farther. 
Finally  he  says,  'All  right,  go.  I'm  staying  here,'  and  he  withdraws  into  his 
thoughts,  his  own  key.  But  then  she  goes  after  him."  Gay,  flippant,  tender,  a  little 
sentimental,  exuberantly  playful,  gracious,  emotional,  angry,  nagging,  loving— 
these  are  some  of  the  directions  to  the  violinist  in  this  scene  of  The  Hero's 
Companion. 
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The  single  violin  is  again  absorbed  into  the  orchestral  mass  and  we  hear  love 
music,  as  lush  as  only  Strauss  could  make  it.  Briefly,  the  adversaries  disturb  the 
idyll  but  their  cackling  is  heard  as  though  from  a  distance.  But  the  hero  must  go 
into  battle  to  vanquish  them.  Trumpets  summon  him,  introducing  that  immense 
canvas,  The  Hero's  Battlefield.  The  hero  returns  in  triumph,  or,  in  musical 
terms,  there  is  a  recapitulation  as  clear  and  as  formal  as  the  most  ardent  classicist 

could  wish. 

The  music  becomes  more  quiet  and  we  have  arrived  at  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  sections  of  the  score,  The  Hero's  Works  of  Peace.  Alfred  Orel 
recalled  how  Strauss,  when  accompanying  song  recitals,  used  to  build  bridges 
from  one  song  to  the  next  by  playing-almost  inaudibly- passages  from  his 
operas,  passages  that  would  turn  out  to  be  closely  related  to  the  song  they  pre- 
pared. Here  Strauss  weaves  a  texture  both  dense  and  delicate  as  he  combines 
music  from  Don  Juan,  Also  sprach  Zarathustra,  Tod  und  Verkldrung,  Don  Quixote, 
Macbeth,  and  the  song  Traum  durch  die  Ddmmerung  (Dreaming  at  Twilight).  Where 
Charles  Ives  delighted  in  the  stubborn  unblendingness  of  his  tissues  of  quota- 
tions, Strauss's  pleasure  is  to  form  all  these  diverse  materials  into  one  coherent 
whole.  The  episode  is  one  of  Strauss's  orchestral  miracles,  richly  blended,  yet  a 
constantly  astonishing,  shifting  kaleidoscopic  play  of  luminescent  textures  and 

colors. 

Even  now,  the  adversaries  are  not  silenced.  The  hero  rages,  but  his  passion 
gives  way  to  renunciation  (and  this  is  very  unlike  the  real  Richard  Strauss 
indeed).  The  final  section  is  called  The  Hero's  Escape  from  the  World  and  Com- 
pletion. The  hero  retires -to  Switzerland,  on  the  evidence  of  the  English  horn- 
and,  after  final  recollections  of  his  battling  and  his  loving  self,  the  music  subsides 
in  profound  serenity.  This,  in  the  original  version,  was  undisturbed  through  the 
pianissimo  close  with  violins,  timpani,  and  a  single  horn.  Strauss's  friend  Rosch, 


Gamelin  &  Davies  Piano  Company,  Inc. 

PIANO  REBUILDERS 

New    EVERETT  studio  and  console  pianos 

An  Jt  i  icas  finest 
professional- qi  lalift  pianos 


Rebuildersof: 

Baldwin 

Chickering 

Henry  F.  Miller 

Knabe 

Mason  8c  Hamlin 

Stemwav 

and  other  fine  makes. 


Rebuilt  upright  and  grand  pianos 
Complete  rebuilding  and  reconditioning 
Quality  refinishing 
Tuning  and  repairs 


354-2926 


60  Aberdeen  Ave. 
(Rt.16),    Cambridge 
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so  the  story  goes,  protested:  "Richard,  another  pianissimo  ending!  People  won't 
believe  that  you  even  know  how  to  end  forte!!"  So  he  called  for  pen  and  paper 
and  .  .  .  The  dates  and  other  details  of  that  charming  story  unfortunately  don't 
quite  mesh;  we  do  know,  however,  that  Strauss  did  reconsider  and  that  in  the 
few  days  between  Christmas  and  the  New  Year  he  composed  the  present  ending 
with  its  rich  mystery  and  fascinating  ambiguity,  an  ending  of  marvellously  indi- 
vidual sonority  and  one  that  at  least  touches  fortissimo. 

-M.S. 
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DERTADS  is  a  posh 
hideaway.  Intimate, 
relaxed  —  approximately 
40  people  served  nightly. 
Return  to  high  style;  enjoy 
yourself  in  a  restaurant 
destined  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country. 

Dertads 

Open  6:00 p.m.  to  11:00p.m. 
Closed  Mondays 
in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  Street,  Harvard  Square 
KV^  Cambridge,  Mass.  (617)354-1234  ^Jf 
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Ode  for  St.Cecilia's  Day 


;  Dunn,  Artistic  Director 

Symphony  Hall  8  p.m. 

Thursday/November  16 


Tickets  $13.50,  $9,  $5  available 
at  Symphony  Hall  box  office  only 

(detail  from  The  Battle  of  Trafalgar'  by  Thomas  Luny) 


On  Bequests  . . . 

Over  the  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  been  the  fortunate 
beneficiary  of  bequests  from  many  persons.  These  bequests  have  added  substan- 
tially to  the  orchestra's  endowment,  and  it  is  unrestricted  bequests  that  have 
played  a  critical  role  in  making  up  the  deficit  each  year. 

Bequests  are  a  lasting  tribute  to  one's  belief  in  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  the 
orchestra  is  always  deeply  grateful  to  those  who  find  it  possible  to  remember  it. 

Questions  concerning  bequests  and  other  forms  of  gifts  are  welcomed  in 
the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston  MA  02115  (617-266-1492, 
extension  131). 


Endowment  for  Special  Purposes 

I  give  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  a  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  situated  in  Boston,  Massachusetts  (hereafter 

"BSO")  [$  ]  to  be  used  for [Examples  of  possible  uses 

include  players'  salaries,  concerts,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  Tanglewood  pro- 
grams.] The  principal  of  this  gift  shall  be  added  to  the  endowment  of  the  BSO  and 
may  be  mingled  with  other  funds  of  the  BSO.  The  net  income  shall  be  used  for 
the  foregoing  purposes.  If  it  is  found  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  BSO  that  all 
or  part  of  the  income  cannot  be  used  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  above  purpose, 
then  all  or  any  balance  of  the  income  not  so  expended  may  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose approved  by  said  Board  of  Trustees  which  is  within  the  corporate  powers  of 
the  BSO.  [The  following  sentence  is  optional.]  This  gift  is  made  in  memory  of 

and  shall  be  known  as  the 

Fund. 


ASSOCIATES 


PUNY   JEWELL    ASSOCIATES 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS-  CONTRACTORS 

SITE  DESIGN    i    DEVELOPMEMT 


CONSTRUCTION^ 
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1978-79  Pre-Symphony  Suppers 


The  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  invites  you  to  join  members  of 
the  orchestra  at  a  series  of  Pre-Symphony  Suppers. 


Tues.  "B"       7  Nov^JiBer 


Jjiuary 
CJOTApril 

Tues.  "C"     31  October 

6  February 
24  April 

Thurs.  "10"  12  October 

7  December 

8  February 


Thurs.  "A"  26  October 
4  January 
19  April 

Thurs.  "B"    1  February 
15  March 

12  April 

A  la  Carte  Bar  —  5:30  p.m. 
Buffet  Supper  and  Talk  —  6:45  p.m. 


Subscription  price  $25.00 


BRICK 
CHIPS 

Permanent  red  ceramic  ground  mulch. 
Retains  moisture,  holds  back  weeds, 
conditions  soil,  protects  and  beautifies. 
Fifty  pound  bags  $3. 15,  (50  lbs  bulk 
in  your  container,  $2.50). 

%? 

cBtick 
<Yaid 

Brick  and  tiles  for  walls,  patios  and  floors. 

128  Middlesex  Ave. 

Somerville,  Ma  02145 

Tel.  (617)  666-3090 


OffRt.  1-93.  Open  8:30AM-  4:30PM,  Thursday 
'til  9PM, '  Saturday  'til  3PM. 


a  division  of  Spaulding  Brick  Co. 


When 

your  evening's 

at  steak, 
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MORE . . . 

Charles  Ives  and  his  Music  by  Henry  and  Sidney  Cowell  is  a  good  introduction 
(Oxford  — the  paperback,  being  a  later  edition  with  new  material,  is  preferable). 
Very  provocative,  indeed  controversial,  more  concerned  with  man  and  milieu 
than  with  the  music,  is  Charles  Ives  and  his  America  by  Frank  R.  Rossiter 
(Liveright).  Also  stimulating  along  the  same  (non-musical)  lines— and  these 
really  do  matter  more  with  Ives  than  with  most  composers  — is  Robert  M. 
Crunden's  lecture,  Charles  Ives's  Place  in  American  Culture,  reprinted  in  An  Ives 
Celebration,  the  interesting  and  varied  proceedings  of  the  October  1974  Interna- 
tional Ives  Congress  in  New  York  and  New  Haven,  edited  by  H.  Wiley  Hitchcock 
and  Vivian  Perlis  (Illinois).  A  wonderfully  vivid  composite  portrait  of  Ives 
emerges  in  the  book  of  oral  history  compiled  by  Vivian  Perlis  under  the  title  of 
Charles  Ives  Remembered  (Yale).  Some  of  the  voices  of  those  whom  Ms.  Perlis  inter- 
viewed can  actually  be  heard  in  Columbia's  four-record  Charles  Ives  100th  Anni- 
versary album,  most  of  whose  contents  is  music.  Then  there  are  Ives's  own  writ- 
ings, the  famous  Essays  Before  a  Sonata,  which  is  a  real  and  finished  book  (Norton, 
edited  by  Howard  Boatwright;  also  available  in  a  Dover  paperback  with  writings 
of  Claude  Debussy  and  Ferruccio  Busoni),  and  the  even  more  illuminating 
memos  and  scrapbooks,  edited  in  exemplary  fashion  by  John  Kirkpatrick  as 
Charles  E.  Ives  Memos  (Norton).  An  excellent  performance  of  Over  the  Pavements  is 


An  elegant  resort  on  the  bay 
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(617)  759-5752 

Owned  and  Managed  by 
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included  on  a  record  called  Calcium  Light  Night  which  has  a  number  of  Ives's 
shorter  instrumental  works  conducted  by  Gunther  Schuller  (Columbia). 

Before  the  Butterfly  is  not  recorded;  however,  several  other  works  by  Subotnick 
are  available,  among  them  the  Prelude  No.  4  for  piano  and  tape  (Avant,  with 
works  by  John  Cage,  Ives,  Barney  Childs,  and  Henri  Lazarof),  Silver  Apples  of  the 
Moon  (Nonesuch— recommended  as  an  attractive  beginning),  Until  Spring 
(Odyssey),  For  Butterflies  (Columbia),  Sidewinder  (Columbia),  and  Wild  Bull 
(Nonesuch). 

Michael  Kennedy's  Richard  Strauss  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  is  excellent 
(Rowman),  and  the  symposium  Richard  Strauss:  the  Man  and  his  Music,  edited  by 
Alan  Walker,  is  also  useful  (Barnes  &  Noble).  As  for  recordings  of  Ein  Heldenleben, 
two  historic  ones  should  be  mentioned  first— the  composer's  own  with  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  (Vanguard,  a  five-record  album  of  major  orchestral  works 
by  Strauss,  all  conducted  by  the  composer)  and  the  one  by  the  conductor  to 
whom  the  score  is  dedicated,  Willem  Mengelberg,  here  leading  the  superb  New 
York  Philharmonic  of  1928  (Victrola),  the  latter  being  as  flamboyant  and  occa- 
sionally willful  as  the  former  is  contained.  Of  the  modern  recordings,  Rudolf 
Kempe's  with  the  Dresden  State  Orchestra  almost  ideally  combines  coherence, 
imagination,  orchestral  virtuosity,  and  a  bargain  price  (Seraphim).  Von  Karajan's 
Deutsche  Grammophon  version  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  has  fine  points, 
too,  the  most  impressive  being  concertmaster  Michel  Schwalbe's  insightful 
delineation  of  the  portrait  of  Pauline  Strauss,  the  best  projection  of  that  episode 
since  Scipione  Guidi's  on  the  Mengelberg  disk  (the  Dresden  violinist,  Peter  Mir- 
ring,  is  excellent  too). 

-M.S. 


Investments  that  ring  less  of  Gotterdammerung 
and  more  of  Das  Rheingold. 


Fidelity  Management  &  Research  Co. 

Investment  Advisor  to  the  Fidelity  Group  of  Funds 

82  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109,  Tel.  726-0650 
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After 
the 
symphony... 


.  .  .  continue  the  evening  in  the  old  world  tradition. 

Tecce's  Restaurant,  famous  for  Italian  cuisine 
for  over  30  years,  now  offers  "Tecce's  Cafe". 

An  authentic  representation  of  historic 

Salem  Street  in  the  North  End,  complete  with 

gas  lights,  cobblestone  street,  and  outdoor  tables. 

This  unique  dining  experience  features  late-nite 

Italian  pastries,  after  dinner  liqueurs  and  espresso's. 

AMEX.,  MC,  VISA,  DC. 

Reservations  742-6210  (Eight  or  more  &  functions) 

Parking  Available — Handicap  Facilities 


Cafe  Mon.-Sat.  Lunch  11  to  3:00  p.m. 
Sun.  11  to  1  a.m. 
Restaurant  Mon.-Sat.  Dinner  4:30  to  11:30  p.m. 
Sun.  12  to  9:00  p.m. 
Bar  Mon.-Sat.  11  to  1  a.m. 

(Attitude  Adjustment  Hours  4  to  6:00  p.m.) 
Sun.  12  to  1  a.m. 


..before 


anything 


THE  LYNX  AT  A  GLANCE .  A  LOOK  STRICTLY  YOUR  OWN . 

ROBERTS/NEUSTADTER 


69  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON  267  2063 
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FOR 
LEASE 


When  you  lease  a  new  car  from  Peter  Fuller, 
you  get  much  more  than  a  new  car. 

The  arrangements  can  include  as  much  or 
as  little  as  you  want.  Items  like  sales  tax, 
insurance,  tires,  repairs,  and  maintenance.  Even 
a  car  to  use  if  yours  has  to  be  repaired.  Every- 
thing except  gas. 


And  it's  no  coincidence  that  a  lot  of  leasing 
companies  get  their  cars  from  Peter  Fuller. 
Because,  nobody  can  offer  a  bigger  selection. 

So,  if  you're  interested  in  leasing,  lease  first 
class  by  leasing  directly  from  the  biggest 
dealer  around. 

Call  for  details. 


731-9826 


WATERTOWN 

42  NORTH  BEACON 

STREET 

924-8100 


2  LOCATIONS  TO  SERVE  YOU 


BOSTON 

808  COMMONWEALTH 

AVENUE 

731-9826 
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Set  your  sights 
high  enough  and 
you  can't  miss  the 
Top*  Top-floor 
dining;  top-flight 
food.  If  that  s  what 
you've  come  to 
expect,  come  up  to 
the  Top 
of  the         ,    WfA 

HUK       '^P/y 

wA 


Stoufli 


ers 


Top  of  the  Hub 


Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


1978-79  Stage  Door  Lectures 

The  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  cordially  invites  you  to  meet 

WOMEN  IN  MUSIC 

a  series  of  five  lecture  luncheons 


1  December 

5  January 

2  February 

13  April 


Luise  Vosgerchian 
Mary  Jo  Barron 
Doriot  Dwyer 
Mary  Smith 


A  la  Carte  Bar  -  11:30  a.m. 

Lecture  and  Buffet  Lunch  —  12:30  p.m. 

(entrance  at  the  Stage  Door) 

Subscription  price  $40.00 
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A  J'  Note  Our  Blue  Flute! 


Special  Exhibit  of  Royal  Copenhagen  s 
Blue  Fluted  Pattern  of 
Dinnerware  and  Gifts 

Cooley's/ Marco  Polo 

34  Newbury  St.      9  Walden  St.       84  Central  St. 
BOSTON  CONCORD        WELLESLEY 

(Marco  Polo) 
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6RgiS  Coins... 

the  investrrient 

virtuoso. 

How  many  investments  have  averaged 
a  better  than  20%  compound  return 
rate  over  the  past  20  years?  .  .  .  and  a 
brilliant  29%  over  the  past  5  years? 
How  many  perform  well  in  bull  and  bear 
markets? 

Today's  financial  experts  are  recom- 
mending portfolios  that  include 
investment-quality  rare  coins  —one  of 
the  safest  high  performers.  Rare  coins 
are  easily  placed  in  Keoghs  and  IRAs, 
and  find  ready  liquidity  in  an  eager 
world  market. 

We're  recognized  numismatic  leaders, 
with  impeccable  credentials  in  the  rare 
coin  field.  Our  experts  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  diversifying  your  portfolio  with 
rare  coins.  Call  today  .  .  .  for  a  virtuoso 
investment  performance. 

Ask  for  our  free  brochure, 

Rare  Coins:  the  Outstanding  Investment. 


,NEWJ 
ENGLAND 
RARE  COIN 
GALLERIES 

Dept.  G-51, 

89  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02109 
Toll-free   outside   Mass.  1-800-225-6794 
(617)  227-8800 

Reference:  Gerald  G< Hitman,  Vice  President, 

Ncu    England  Merchants  National  Bank,    Boston,  Mas 


Pianists  Chamber  Groups  Singers 

NEWBURY  CHAMBER 
-^  PLATERS  ^ 

String  Trio 

for 
Ceremonies  Concerts  Receptions 
Music  of   Pachelbel  Bach 
Haydn  Mozart  Beethoven 
Waltzes  Ragtime  Pops 

367-9137 


IAN0  SAL 

Pay  40  to  60%  Less 

Uprights  —  Grands  —  Spinets 
from  $150.00  &  Up.  Financing  Available. 
Largest  Selection  of  Reconditioned  Pianos 
in  New  England.  Monday  thru  Saturday 
10  am  —  10  pm.  Sunday  10  am  —  8  pm. 

J.  D.  Furst  &  Son 

Piano  Rebuilders 

21  Brookline  Ave.,  Kenmore  Sq.,  Boston 
Call  267-4079  for  Further  Information 
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Andrew  Davis 


This  year  Andrew  Davis  returned 
from  a  highly  acclaimed  visit  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  with  the 
Toronto  Symphony,  of  which  he  has 
been  Music  Director  since  1975.  He 
has  guest  conducted  the  New  York 
and  Los  Angeles  Philharmonics,  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  the  Cleveland 
and  Philadelphia  Orchestras,  and  he 
last  appeared  with  the  BSO  in 
Tanglewood  during  August  of  1977. 

Born  in  1944  in  Hertfordshire,  Eng- 
land, Davis  studied  at  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  Organ 
Scholar  from  1963  to  1967.  He  then 
studied  in  Rome  for  a  year  with 
Franco  Ferrara.  After  spending  two 
years  with  the  BBC  Scottish  Orchestra,  he  was  appointed  Associate  Conductor  of 
the  New  Philharmonia  Orchestra,  with  which  he  had  three  overseas  tours.  He 
toured  the  Far  East  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  and  has  worked  with 
the  Israel  and  Berlin  Philharmonics,  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  of  Amster- 
dam, and  the  Orchestre  de  Paris.  Davis  conducts  yearly  at  the  Glyndebourne 
Festival,  and  is  scheduled  to  debut  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  during  the 
1980-81  season.  He  has  made  several  recordings  with  the  Toronto  Symphony 
and  British  orchestras  for  CBS  Records. 


sufyect  bjweitous  $a& 


©1978   x® 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES  . . . 


i   p 


! 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 
(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year, 
in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to 
the  concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at 
Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physi- 
cians attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  call- 
ing in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
entrance  to  the  Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to 
their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stair- 
way at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
by  the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
will  be  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 
CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 
LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston 
Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  avail- 
able for  resale  by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
Orchestra,  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the 
concert.  You  will  receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your 
contribution. 

LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to 
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leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces 
in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  con- 
certs only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $3.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays 
beginning  at  6  pm. 

BOSTON'S  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5).  Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WCRB  (Boston  102.5  FM),  and  WFCR-FM. 
Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC- 
FM,  and  WFCR-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  productions  at 
(617)-893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  to  try  to  get  the  Boston 
Symphony  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  BSO,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  the  monthly  BSO  news  publication  and  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information  about  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  please 
call  the  Friends  Office  Monday  through  Friday  between  nine  and  five.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address  with  the  label  from  your  BSO  newsletter  to  the  Development  Office,  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115.  Includ- 
ing the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our 
files. 


We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  kids 
a  free  education. 

,uA        Yes,  free. 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
transportation  (in  Boston),  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  02115,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

;      is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 
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The  Marquise  Diamond. 


Said  to  flatter  the  lady's  tapering  fingers, 

the  marquise  has  long  been  a  favorite  for 

solitaire  and  other  important  diamonds. 

Shown  here  in  platinum  with  side  baguettes. 

You  are  invited  to  view  our  very  complete 

collection  of  fine  diamonds  of  every  shape 

and  size.  Priced  from  $500. 


Fine  Jewelers  Since  1822 

24  Winter  Street,  Boston 

Natick  Mall  /  Chestnut  Hill  Mall 

Also  Springfield  /  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Farmington,  Conn.  /  Warwick,  R.I. 

South  Portland,  Maine  /  Manchester,  N.H. 

Use  one  of  Stowell's  convenient  charge  plans 

or  American  Express,  VISA,  Master  Charge. 

Phone  Inquiries  Invited:  (617)  542-5670 

Member  Fine  Jewelers  Guild 


a  country  home 
for  all  seasons 


Hawthorne  Village  is  a  unique  condominium  con- 
cept, designed  to  give  you  a  place  in  the  country  to 
be  enjoyed  all  year  round. 

In  the  heart  of  Ski-93,  yet  located  directly  on  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  unspoiled  clear  lakes  in  the 
region,  Hawthorne  Village  is  just  over  two  hours 
from  Boston. 

Hawthorne  Village  is  your  country  home  where 
the  living  is  relaxed,  friendly,  and  paced  to  the 
natural  clock  of  the  changing  seasons.  One  place 
where  you  enjoy  the  best  of  New  England's  country 


•  clay  tennis  court 

•  miles  of  hiking  trails 


•  private  beach,  dock 

•  priced  from  $44,900 


Hawthorne  Village 
at  Stinson  Lake,  N.H. 

CALL  FOR  FREE  INSPECTION  WEEKEND! 
617-592-8100  603-786-2321 


JKoui  you  com  enjoy 
fiCegaat  ^tmospde/te  & 

^     at  >. 


269  LAleu/bu/iy  Qtuwt 

PS    ^escalations  suggested... 

caW  urn  Maitm  d'ai  262  48(0 

Jackets  req./Valet  Parking       Open  daily  12  N  Mid 


offices  with  .      , 

room  service! 

Statler 
Office 
Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Boston  02116 


Managing  Agent 
Suite  728 
(617)  426-0720 


saunders 

&  associates 
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OPEN  THROUGH  NOVEMBER 


/ 


COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 


Thursday,  2  November— 8-9:50 

Thursday  'C  Series 
Friday,  3  November— 2-3:50 
Saturday,  4  November— 8-9:50 
ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  4  in  B  flat 

Janacek  Glagolitic  Mass 

ESTHER  HINDS,  soprano 
JOY  DAVIDSON,  mezzo-soprano 
JOHN  MITCHINSON,  tenor 
VICTOR  BR AUN,  baritone 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY  CHORUS, 
LORNA  COOKE  DE  VARON, 
conductor 
GILLIAN  WEIR,  organ 

Tuesday,  7  November— 8-9:40 

Tuesday  'B'  Series 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
Haydn     '  Symphony  No.  102  in 

Bflat 
Tchaikovsky      Symphony  No.  4  in 

F  minor 


TCHAIKOVSKY  FESTIVAL 

Friday,  10  November 
Saturday,  11  November 
PRELUDE  CONCERT  AT  6:45 
Tchaikovsky      Souvenir  de  Florence 
EMANUEL  BOROK, 
BO  YOUP  HWANG, 
violins 
BURTON  FINE,  ROBERT 

BARNES,  violas 
JULES  ESKIN,  RONALD 
FELDMAN,  cellos 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT  AT  8 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Tchaikovsky      Swan  Lake,  Act  1 

Violin  Concerto  in  D 
ISAAC  STERN,  violin 
MOVIE  AT  10    Stars  of  the  Russian  Ballet 


Pant,  pant,  pant... 
Rumble,  rumble,  rumble . . . 

If  you  always  end  up  racing 
to  get  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
time  only  to  have  your  stomach 
rumble  during  the  pianissimo 
passages,  pull  into  the  MidTown 
Hotel  first.  Leave  your  car  in 
our  lot.  (Our  dinner  patrons  get 
free  parking  for  Symphony  con- 
certs.) Then  enjoy  a  great  meal 
in  our  Colony  Room.  Followed 
by  a  leisurely  one  minute  walk 
to  Symphony  Hall. 

That  way  you'll  be  a  lot  more 
relaxed  for  the  performance. 

And  a  lot  quieter. 


Bostons  most  convenient  Hotel 


220  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1 5. 
Teleohone:  (617)262-1000. 
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CONCERTS 


BLACK  &  WHITE 


Presents 

A  BENEFIT 
CONCERT 

Sunday,  November  5, 1978 

3:00  RM. 

Jordan  Hall 

The 

CONCERT  ORCHESTRA, 

Wendell  English,  Conductor 

will  perform 

Overture  to  Iphigenia  in  Aulis 
Christoph  Gluck 

Piano  Concerto  in  A  minor 

Edvard  Grieg 

Natalie  Hinderas,  Soloist 

Firebird  Suite,  Igor  Stravinsky 


Proceeds  will  go  towards 

supporting  the  season's 

activities  of  Concerts  in  Black 

and  White.  Founded  in  1975, 

this  organization  is  dedicated  to 

providing  performance 

experience  for  Boston-area 

minority  classical  musicians. 

VERNON  R.  ALDEN, 
Honorary  Chairperson 

RICHARD  S.  McGHEE, 
Benefit  Chairperson 

Tickets:  $10,  $9,  $7.50,  $5.50 

For  further  information, 

call  482-2533 


Bizet 

Tchaikovsky 

Gounod 

Tchaikovsky 

Tchaikovsky 
Tchaikovsky 

Tchaikovsky 


Tuesday,  14  November 
Wednesday,  15  November 
PRELUDE  CONCERT  AT  6:45 
Tchaikovsky      Serenade,  Op.  65,  No.  1 
Lalo  Tristesse 

Tchaikovsky      Rondel,  Op.  65,  No.  6 
Rubinstein         Pyezyets  (The  Singer) 

Adieux  de  I'hbtesse  arabe 
Serenade,  Op.  65,  No.  3 
Viens!  lesgazons  sonts 

verts! 
It  was  in  early  spring, 

Op.  38,  No.  2 
To  forget  so  soon 
Was  I  not  a  little  blade  of 

grass,  Op.  47,  No.  7 
Does  the  day  reign?,  Op.  47, 
No.  6 
BEVERLY  MORGAN,  mezzo- 
soprano 
THOMAS  MURACO,  piano 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT  AT  8 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Tchaikovsky      Swan  Lake,  Act  II 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
HORACIO  GUTIERREZ 

MOVIE  AT  10     The  Music  Lovers 

Friday,  17  November 
Saturday,  18  November 
PRELUDE  CONCERT  AT  6:45 
Mozart  Sonata  for  Violin  and 

Piano  in  E  minor, 

K.  304 
Tchaikovsky      Meditation  for  Violin 

and  Piano 
Stravinsky  Le  Baiser  de  la  fee 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 
BETTY  BENTHIN,  piano 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT  AT  8 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Tchaikovsky      Swan  Lake,  Act  III 

Variations  on  a  Rococo 
Theme  for  Cello 
LYNN  HARRELL 

Swan  Lake,  Act  IV 
MOVIE  AT  10    Eugene  Onegin 
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Spend  some  time 
with  a  Little  Witch  tonight, 


Ilk 


Strega  means  witch.  Strega  also  means  a  bewitching  golden 
liqueur  you  can  sip  and  savor  and  spend  some  time  with. 
Without  ever  tiring  of  its  magically  unique  taste. 

A  taste,  legend  has  it,  created  centuries  ago 
in  Italy  by  the  beautiful  witches  of  Benevento. 

Enjoy  Strega  straight,  on-the-rocks,  or  mixed 
in  a  Little  Witch.  Truly,  a  haunting  brew.  I 


«> 


Imported  from  Italy,  Eighty  Proof,  by  Schenley  Imports  Co.,  NY,  NY  ©  1977 


If  this  wasn't  a 

black  &  white  ad, 

we  could  show  you 

what  Faille's 
Interior  Designers 
can  do  with  color. 


We  have  assembled  a  talented  group  of  men  and 

women  to  work  with  you  on  your  decorating 

and  redecorating  plans.  One  room  or  many, 

traditional  or  modern,  they  will  share  their  creative 

ideas  with  you.  There  is  no  added  charge  for  this 

designer  service. 

For  information,  please  call  Mrs.  Scully  at 
426-1500,  extension  156. 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Eighth  Season  1978-1979 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 


Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  John  T.  Noonan  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 

General  Manager 


Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 

Peter  Gelb 

Director  of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  A.  Young 

Assistant  Director 
of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 

Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 
Advisor  for  the 
Music  Director 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of  Development 

Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 

Controller 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

Michael  Steinberg 

Director  of  Publications 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.Hill 

Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C.  White 

Assistant  to  the 
Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
BostonCouncil 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 


Programs  copyright  ©  1978  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


Leo  L.  Beranek 

Chairman 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Weston  P.  Figgins 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Vice  Chairman 

Vice  Chairman 

Secretary 

Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Richard  P.  Morse 

John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Stephen  Paine 

Hazen  Ayer 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

David  Pokross 

David  W.  Bernstein 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

William  Poorvu 

David  Bird 

Mrs.  Richard  D.Hill 

Harry  Remis 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mrs.  Louise  I.  Kane 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Robert  Cushman 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Robert  Kraft 

William  A.  Selke 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Benjamin  Lacy 

Gene  Shalit 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Paul  Fromm 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Manhard  II 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 

Roger  Woodworth 

The  best  of  the  bunch. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
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Live  Music  lb  Go. 

The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 


"Our"  here  means  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  From  time  to  time 
we  shall  bring  you  news  of  some  of  the  former  BMC  students  and  their  doings. 

The  alumnus  most  prominently  in  the  news  this  year  is  Zubin  Mehta,  who 
was  a  Fellow  in  1958  and  is  now  beginning  his  first  season  as  Music  Director  of 
the  New  York  Philharmonic.  That  was  a  good  year  for  conductors  at  Tangle- 
wood:  one  of  Mehta's  classmates  was  Claudio  Abbado,  whose  current  posts 
include  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  London  Symphony,  and  Milan's  La  Scala 
opera  house.  Abbado  will  be  guest  conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on  8,  9, 
and  10  March,  leading  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  2,  the  Resurrection. 

Pianist  Barbara  Weintraub  77  recently  took  first  place  in  the  international 
competition  in  Munich  as  half  of  the  best  sonata  team.  Her  partner  was  cellist 
Carter  Brey.  Weintraub  and  Brey,  together  with  violinist  Karen  Clarke,  also 
Tanglewood  77,  have  been  performing  together  to  great  acclaim  as  the  Rogeri 
Trio. 

Two  players  who  have  just  joined  the  BSO  are  former  Tanglewood  students: 
violinist  Joseph  McGauley  75  and  flutist  Fenwick  Smith  74. 

Another  pianist,  Janice  Weber,  who  was  a  Fellow  in  1975  and  1976,  will  give 
her  second  Carnegie  Recital  Hall  concert  on  31  October.  Don't  look  for  her  under 
that  name,  though:  she  performs  as  Lily  van  Ballmoos.  Billed  as  a  Musical  Mas- 
querade, her  program  consists  of  ten  of  the  famous  and  fearsomely  difficult  tran- 
scriptions by  Leopold  Godowsky,  each  of  which  will  be  paired  with  the  piece  in 
its  original  version. 

Violinist  Ann  Ourada  72,  75,  and  78  joined  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  for  the 
1978-79  season. 

David  Howard  77  and  78  is  the  new  bass  clarinettist  of  the  New  Jersey 
Symphony. 

Three  of  the  soloists  in  Bruckner's  Te  Deum,  which  Seiji  Ozawa  conducts  on 
11, 12, 13,  and  16  January,  are  Tanglewood  alumni.  They  are  soprano  Cheryl 
Studer  76  and  77,  mezzo-soprano  Janice  Meyerson  76  and  77,  and  tenor  Kim 
Scown  76  and  77.  If  you  watched  Berlioz's  Beatrice  and  Benedict  on  Evening  at 
Symphony  on  16  October,  you  saw  and  heard  Janice  in  the  role  of  Ursule.  Kim 
Scown  will  be  appearing  as  Klaus-Narr  in  Schoenberg's  Gurre-Lieder  when  Seiji 
Ozawa  conducts  the  work  in  March:  he  took  the  same  part  in  the  performance 
Gunther  Schuller  conducted  at  his  farewell  concert  at  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory in  May  1977. 

Finally  there  is  Shirley  Mae  Carter  '54,  who  starred  in  the  recent  Norma  broad- 
cast from  the  San  Francisco  Opera.  Name  doesn't  ring  a  bell?  Try  Shirley  Verrett. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
the  fall  of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth 
conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its 
founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Shenyang,  China  in 
1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He 
attended  Toho  School  of  Music  in 
Tokyo  and  graduated  with  first  prizes 
in  composition  and  conducting. 
Shortly  after  his  graduation,  he  won 
first  prize  at  the  International 
Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besancon,  France,  and  was  invited  by 

Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 

competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying  at  Tanglewood. 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music 
Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later 
to  study  and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra,  titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  although  he  remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  is  a  regular  and  favorite 
guest  conductor  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  each  year.  He  has  conducted  at  Covent  Garden,  and  returns  to 
Japan  annually  to  conduct  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  other  orchestras. 
The  newest  items  on  his  large  and  growing  discography  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  are  Bartok's  Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite,  and  Music  for  Strings, 
Percussion,  and  Celeste,  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5,  the  Brahms  First 
Symphony,  and  Rimsky-Korsakov's  Sheherazade  (all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon), 
and  Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom  'd  (New  World 
Records). 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1978/79 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

*  Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Emanuel  Boder 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

CharlesS.  Dana  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Phillip R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Will  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

AnnS.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  HadcOCk  E  flat  clarinet 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Ta ft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosherg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 

David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey. 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Thursday,  2  November  at  8 
Friday,  3  November  at  2 
Saturday,  4  November  at  8 

ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 
BEETHOVEN 


£^^ 


Symphony  No.  4  in  B  flat,  Opus  60 

Adagio— Allegro  vivace 

Adagio 

Allegro  vivace 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


INTERMISSION 


JANACEK  Glagolitic  Mass 

Introduction 

Gospodi  pomiluj 
Slava  vo  vyshich  Bogu 
Veruju  v  jedinogo  Boga 
Svet,  svet,  svetl 
Agnele  Bozij 
Organ  solo 
Processional 

ESTHER  HINDS,  soprano 
JOY  DAVIDSON,  mezzo-soprano 
JOHN  MITCHINSON,  tenor 
VICTOR  BRAUN,  baritone 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 

CHORUS, 
LORNA  COOKE  de  VARON,  conductor 

GILLIAN  WEIR,  organ 

Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:50  and  Friday's  about  3:50. 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon. 

Baldwin  piano 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given 

in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters 

Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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"The  Monitor  enables 
readers  to  see  other  people 
of  the  world  as  those  people 
see  themselves!' 


Geoffrey  Godsell 

Senior  Roving  Correspondent 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor. 


With  the  world  as  his  beat, 
Geoffrey  Godsell  brings  to  his  work 
the  perspective  and  affection  of  one 
who  meets  both  the  front-paged  world 
leaders  and  the  unpaged  world's 
people  with  respect  and  curiosity.  He 
looks  for  the  accurate  diagnosis  of 
events  that  will  lead  to  understanding 
and  the  resolution  of  conflict. 

If  you  enter  a  new  Monitor 
subscription  now,  you  can  request  a 
FREE  LePelley  Cartoon  Datebook 
for  1979,  illustrated  with 
55  Guernsey  LePelley  political 
cartoons  from  the  Monitor. 
(Offer  expires  Dec.  31,  1978.) 
Just  use  the  coupon. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 

Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A.  02123 

Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  to  me  Monday  through  Friday  and  send  me  a  free 
LePelley  Cartoon  Datebook.  I  enclose  payment  as  follows: 


□  3  months  $12.50 

□  6  months  $25 


□  9  months  $37.50 

□  One  year,  only  $45 — a  $5  saving 
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Street 


City 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  4  in  B  flat,  Opus  60 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  born  probably 
on  16  December  1770,  certainly  in  Bonn, 
and  died  on  26  March  1827  in  Vienna. 
He  wrote  the  Symphony  No.  4  during  the 
summer  and  early  fall  of  1806  and  led  its 
first  performance,  a  private  one,  at  the 
Vienna  town  house  of  Prince  Lobkowitz 
on  or  close  to  5  March  1807.  Beethoven 
conducted  the  first  public  performance  at 
the  Burgtheater  in  Vienna  on  13  April 
1808.  The  first  known  performance  in 
Boston  was  given  on  8  December  1849  at 
a  concert  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first 
played  the  work  on  2  and  3  December 
1881,  Georg  Henschel  conducting,  and  it 
was  led  in  later  seasons  by  Wilhelm 
Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  Ernest  Ansermet,  Charles  Munch,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
William  Steinberg,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  Okko  Kamu.  The  orchestra's  most  recent  perfor- 
mances in  Boston  were  under  Mr.  Kamu  in  March  1974,  but  Seiji  Ozawa  conducted  the 
Fourth  Symphony  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1975.  The  score  calls  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

To  Robert  Schumann,  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  "a  slender  Grecian  maiden 
between  two  Nordic  giants."  The  earlier  giant,  the  Eroica,  was  completed  early  in 
1804,  and  it  seems  that  Beethoven  interrupted  work  on  the  Fifth  Symphony  in 
order  to  get  to  the  Fourth.  He  spent  the  summer  at  the  Silesian  estate  in  Gratz  of 
Prince  Carl  von  Lichnowsky,  one  of  the  most  steadfast  and  knowledgeable  of 
Beethoven's  admirers  during  his  early  years  in  Vienna.  It  was  through 
Lichnowsky  that  Beethoven  met  Count  Franz  von  Oppersdorff,  to  whom  he 
eventually  dedicated  the  new  symphony.  Oppersdorff  was  also  a  Silesian,  his 
properties  being  located  near  Ober-Glogau  (now  Glogow  in  the  Polish  province 
of  Zielona  Gora).  He  maintained  an  excellent  orchestra,  insisting  that  all  persons 
employed  in  his  household  be  proficient  on  some  instrument. 

In  1802,  the  year  of  the  Second  Symphony,  Beethoven  mentioned  ruefully  that 
he  was  "not  always  able  to  escape  indolence."  What  in  the  world  can  he  have 
meant?  He  was  at  the  beginning  of  a  five-year  period  in  which  he  wrote  the  three 
Piano  Sonatas,  Opus  31,  the  Symphony  No.  2,  the  three  Violin  Sonatas,  Opus  30, 
the  Piano  Concerto  No.  3,  and  two  ambitious  sets  of  variations  for  piano  solo  (all 
in  1802);  the  Kreutzer  Sonata,  the  oratorio  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the 
Eroica  (1803);  the  Triple  Concerto,  the  Waldstein  Sonata,  and  the  F  major  Piano 
Sonata,  Opus  54  (1804);  the  Appassionata  and  the  first  version  of  his  opera  Fidelio, 
then  called  Leonore  (1805);  and  the  first  revision  of  Leonore,  the  Piano  Concerto 
No.  4,  the  Symphony  No.  4,  the  Violin  Concerto,  the  three  Rasumovsky  Quar- 
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tets,  Opus  59,  and  the  32  Variations  in  C  minor  for  piano  (1806).* 

Of  course  it  was  also  a  period  in  which  he  wrote:  "For  some  time  I  have  been 
gaining  more  than  ever  in  physical  strength  and  in  mental  strength,  too.  Every 
day  I  come  closer  to  my  goal,  which  I  can  sense  but  don't  know  how  to  describe." 
What  was  also  growing  was  the  deafness  which  had  begun  to  trouble  him  about 
1798  and  which  by  1801  had  advanced  to  the  point  where  he  had  to  confide  in  his 
closest  friends.  But  to  one  of  those  friends  he  wrote:  "I  live  only  in  my  notes,  and 
with  one  work  barely  finished,  the  other  is  already  started;  the  way  I  now  write,  I 
often  find  myself  working  on  three,  four  things  at  once."  Energy  for  work  and  for 
life  was  limitless.  If  he  knew  the  despair  that  speaks  in  the  will  he  wrote  at 
Heiligenstadt  in  October  1802— "as  the  leaves  of  autumn  fall  and  are  withered— 
so  likewise  has  my  hope  been  blighted  .  .  .  even  the  high  courage— which  has 
often  inspired  me  in  the  beautiful  days  of  summer— has  disappeared"  — he  also 
knew  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  could  say  that  he  would  "seize  fate  by  the 
throat."  And  the  man  who  sketched  the  wild  music  of  what  would  become  his 
Fifth  Symphony  could  turn  from  such  fantasies  to  the  lyricism,  the  wit,  the  play- 
fulness, the  easy  and  athletic  energy  of  the  Fourth. 

When  the  21-year-old  Beethoven  went  from  Bonn  to  Vienna— for  good,  as  it 
turned  out— Count  Waldstein  inscribed  into  his  album  the  wish  that  "through 
unremitting  diligence"  he  might  "receive  the  spirit  of  Mozart  at  the  hands  of 
Haydn.  "Beethoven's  lessons  with  Haydn  were  no  success,  the  older  composer 
being  not  only  an  ungifted  and  inattentive  teacher  but  also  rather  out  of  sympa- 
thy with  his  rough-hewn  pupil  from  the  Rhineland.  For  his  immediate  purposes 
Beethoven  certainly  got  more  out  of  his  studies  with  an  experienced  and  accom- 
plished theater  composer  by  name  of  Johann  Schenk,  with  the  eminent  Antonio 
Salieri,  and  with  that  excellent  pedagogue  Johann  Georg  Albrechtsberger.  But 
there  was  plenty  to  be  learned  from  Haydn's  scores,  and  no  work  of  Beethoven's 
attests  to  that  more  eloquently  than  the  Fourth  Symphony,  whose  manifest 
model  is  Haydn's  last  symphony  in  the  same  key  of  B  flat,  No.  102  of  1794.t 

Like  Haydn  in  most  of  his  last  symphonies,  as  in  his  own  first  two,  Beethoven 
begins  with  a  slow  preface,  and,  while  the  key  signature  does  not  admit  it,  the 
music  is  actually  in  B  flat  minor.  The  most  musical  of  the  guests  at  the  Palais 
Lobkowitz  in  1807  would  have  been  more  aware  than  most  of  us  today  of  just 
how  slowly  this  music  moves— not  so  much  in  terms  of  notes  per  minute  as  in 


*  Actually  the  next  three  years  were  not  bad  either:  the  C  major  Mass  and  the  Coriolan  Over- 
ture were  completed  in  1807;  the  Fifth  and  Pastoral  symphonies,  the  A  major  Cello  Sonata, 
and  the  two  Trios,  Opus  70,  in  1808;  and  the  Choral  Fantasy,  the  Emperor  Concerto,  the  E 
flat  String  Quartet,  Opus  74,  and  the  Piano  Sonatas,  Opus  78  and  Opus  79,  in  1809. 


t As  for  the  spirit  of  Mozart,  the  indebtedness  of  the  C  major  Quartet,  Opus  59,  no.  3,  to  the 
Dissonant  Quartet,  K.  465— also  in  C— suggests  that  that,  too,  was  very  much  alive  in 
Beethoven  in  1806. 
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ince  1831 ...  S.  S.  Pierce 


From  that  first  moment  when  you  taste  any  one  of  our 

full  line  of  liquors,  premium  California 

or  imported  wines,  you'll  know  what  we  mean 

by  our  guarantee  of  quality  and  value. 

It  has  been  a  family  tradition  for  generations. 

So,  when  you're  shopping  at  your 

local  package  store  or 

dining  at  your  favorite  restaurant, 

ask  for  S.  S.  Pierce. 
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the  passage  of  events.  The  harmony  stands  all  but  still,  and  the  effect  of  sus- 
pended motion  is  underlined  by  the  pianissimo  that  lasts— as  Beethoven  four 
times  stresses— unbroken  through  the  first  twelve  measures.  Those  twelve  mea- 
sures lead  us,  with  exquisitely  wrought  suspense,  back  to  the  beginning.  The  five 
octaves  of  B  flat  are  sounded  just  a  bit  more  emphatically  than  before,  but  the 
continuation  is  the  same,  a  pianissimo  expansion  of  the  note  G  flat.  The  effect  of 
the  G  flat  is  delicately  dissonant,  unstable,  and  the  first  time  Beethoven  resolves 
it  quite  normally  down  a  half-step  to  F,  the  note  that  has  the  most  powerful  mag- 
netic pull  back  toward  home,  to  B  flat.  This  time,  however,  Beethoven  treats  the 
G  flat  as  though  it  were  in  no  need  of  resolution  and  continues  by  submitting  to 
its  own  magnetic  pull  in  the  direction  of  B  natural,  which,  in  the  context  of  a 
universe  whose  center  has  been  defined  as  B  flat,  comes  across  as  an  absolutely 
reckless  excursion. 
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etc.,  back  to  B  flat 


Second  time: 
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etc.,  toward  B 
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Beethoven  finds  his  way  back  to  the  threshold  of  his  proper  harmonic  home— 
not,  of  course,  without  adventure  and  suspense— and  the  first  entrance  of  trum- 
pets and  drums  helps  push  the  music  into  a  quick  tempo.  The  material  is  of  an 
almost  studied  neutrality:  the  life  of  this  ebullient  Allegro  is  in  the  contrast 
between  pages  when  the  chords  change  slowly  (as  they  mostly  do)  and  bars  in 
which  harmonic  territory  is  traversed  at  a  great  rate,  in  the  syncopations,  the 
sudden  fortissimo  outbursts,  and  in  such  colorful  details  as  the  stalking  half- 
notes  in  pianissimo.  The  development  ventures  a  few  moments  of  lyric  song,  but 
most  of  the  orchestra  is  impatient  with  that  sort  of  thing,  impatient  to  get  on  and 
to  get  back.  The  task  of  getting  back  to  the  home  key  and  the  first  theme  sends 
Beethoven  into  one  of  his  most  wonderful  passages,  one  in  which  wit  and  mys- 
tery are  deliciously  combined.  Still  infected  by  the  indiscretions  of  the  slow 
introduction,  the  strings,  slyly  abetted  by  a  sotto  wee  kettledrum,  so  far  forget 
themselves  as  to  prepare,  not  B  flat,  but  B.  And  it  turns  out  to  be  the  drum  that 
shows  us,  not  merely  how  to  get  home,  but  that  we  have  in  fact  been  home  quite 
some  time  without  realizing  it. 

The  Adagio  is  an  expansive,  rapt  song:  rarely  does  Beethoven  insist  so  on  the 
direction  cantabile.  Before  the  song  begins,  we  hear  a  measure  of  ticking  accom- 
paniment in  the  second  violins.  What  is  characteristic  of  Beethoven  is  the  refusal 
of  that  accompaniment  to  disappear:  it  remains,  rather,  an  insistent  presence  and 
a  fascinating  foil  to  the  flowing  melodies.  Not  all  listeners  would  agree,  but 
Schumann  perceived  it  as  humorous,  and  in  his  article  On  the  Comic  Spirit  in 
Music,  he  calls  it  "a  veritable  Falstaff,  in  particular  when  occurring  in  the  bass  or 
the  timpani." 

Concerned  with  bringing  the  scherzo  in  step  with  the  expanding  scale  of  the 
symphony  as  a  whole,  Beethoven  makes  an  extra  trip  around  the  scherzo-trio- 
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scherzo  cycle.  In  the  finale,  certain  of  the  characters  from  the  first  movement 
reappear,  newly  costumed,  but  this  Allegro  (non  troppo)  is  a  more  relaxed  kind  of 
movement  than  the  first  (Allegro  vivace). 

Having  begun  with  Schumann,  we  can  end  with  some  good  words  of  his:  "Yes, 
love  [Beethoven],  love  him  well,  but  never  forget  that  he  reached  poetic  freedom 
only  through  long  years  of  study,  and  revere  his  never-ceasing  moral  force.  Do 
not  search  for  the  abnormal  in  him,  but  return  to  the  source  of  his  creativeness. 
Do  not  illustrate  his  genius  with  the  Ninth  Symphony  alone,  no  matter  how 
great  its  audacity  and  scope,  never  uttered  in  any  tongue.  You  can  do  as  much 
with  his  First  Symphony,  or  with  the  Greek-like  slender  one  in  B  flat  major!  And 
do  not  grow  arrogant  over  rules  that  you  have  never  thoroughly  worked  out. 
Nothing  is  more  dangerous;  even  a  man  with  less  talent  could,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  draw  the  mask  from  your  reddening  face." 

—Michael  Steinberg 


BARNES  &  NOBLE  ^ 

The  Classical  Record  Center  A 

,  More  music 
for  your  money. 


395  Washington  Street  (across  from  Filene's) 
Hours:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  9:30-7,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.  9:30-6 

Master  Charge,  VISA 
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LeoS  Janacek 

Glagolitic  Mass 

Leos  Janacek  was  born  in  Hochwald 
(Hukvaldy)  in  Northern  Moravia  on  3 
July  1854  and  died  on  12  August  1928  in 
Moravska  Ostrava.  He  wrote  his 
Glagolitic  Mass  between  2  August  and 
15  October  1926.  The  first  performance 
was  given  in  Brno,  the  capital  of  the 
Czechoslovakian  province  of  Moravia, 
on  5  December  1927:  Jaroslav  Kvapil 
conducted,  the  two  principal  soloists 
were  soprano  Alexandra  (Ivanovo,  and 
tenor  Stanislav  Tauber,  while  the  other 
soloists  and  the  orchestra  were  from  the 
Brno  Opera  and  the  chorus  was  that  of 
the  Philharmonic  Beseda  Society.  The 
first  American  performance  took  place  in 
October  1930  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York:  Artur  Bodanzky  conducted, 
and  the  soloists  were  Editha  Fleischer,  Karin  Branzell,  Dan  Gridley,  and  Friedrich 
Schorr.  The  present  performances  are  the  first  in  Boston.  The  score  calls  for  soprano,  alto, 
tenor,  and  bass  solos,  four-part  chorus,  and  an  orchestra  of  four  flutes  (three  doubling 
piccolo),  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  three  clarinets  (one  doubling  bass  clarinet),  three 
bassoons  (one  doubling  contrabassoon),  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  snare  drum,  triangle,  tamtam,  cymbals,  bells,  two  harps,  celesta,  organ  (with  an 
important  solo  part),  and  strings. 

It  was  understandable,  wrote  one  of  the  Brno  music  critics,  that  Janacek,  as 
an  old  man,  should  feel  the  need  to  have  a  large  religious  work  in  his  catalogue. 
The  73-year  old  composer  put  his  reply  on  a  postcard:  "No  old  man,  no  believer. 
Not  till  I  see  for  myself." 

Who  was  this  unbeliever  and  how  came  he  to  write  so  fervent,  so  excited  a 
setting  of  a  sacred  text?  Moravia,  now  part  of  Czechoslovakia,  had  been  a  great 
kingdom  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  was  an  Austrian  crownland  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Hukvaldy,  where  Jin  Janacek  was  the  schoolteacher  and  organist,  is  a 
village  about  150  miles  east  of  Prague:  the  nearest  market  town  was  Pribor  or 
Freiberg,  where  Sigmund  Freud  was  born  just  two  years  after  Jiff's  son  Leo§.  The 
boy  went  to  school  in  Hukvaldy  until,  at  11,  he  was  sent  to  the  Augustinian 
monastery  in  Brno,  becoming  the  pupil  of  Pavel  Kf  izkovsky,  an  admired  com- 
poser of  church  music.  After  a  year  at  the  Prague  Organ  School— "organ  school" 
being  an  old-fashioned  term  for  conservatory— Janacek  returned  to  Brno,  where 
he  began  to  make  a  name  for  himself  as  a  conductor.  By  1877  he  was  composing 
seriously,  but,  unsure  of  his  technique,  he  took  time  for  further  studies  in  the 
schools  of  Leipzig  and  Vienna.  Home  again,  he  founded  the  Brno  Organ  School 
in  1881,  staying  on  as  Director  until  1919.  He  continued  to  compose,  but  so  far  as 
he  was  known  outside  Brno  at  all,  it  was  as  a  teacher  and  administrator. 
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All  this  changed  dramatically  in  1916  when,  in  consequence  of  a  series  of 
implausible  chances,  his  opera  Jejipastorkyna  was  produced  at  the  Prague 
National  Theater,  and  with  smashing  success.  Jejipastorkyna  (Her  Foster-Daughter, 
but  known  and  produced  outside  Czechoslovakia  as  Jenufa)  had  been  in  reper- 
tory in  Brno  for  twelve  years,  but  Brno  was  a  provincial  capital  where  a  success 
meant  nothing  in  larger  terms.  Prague,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  major  music 
center,  and  the  impact  of  the  work  there  quickly  led  to  a  production  at  the  even 
more  prestigious  Court  Opera  in  Vienna.  At  62,  Janacek  found  himself  famous. 
He  became  a  significant  figure  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  ill-fated  republic  that  was 
founded  with  such  optimism  in  1918,  and  in  his  last  years  he  composed  with 
more  vigor  and  freshness  of  invention  than  ever. 

Janacek  was  a  complex  and  temperamental  man,  many  of  whose  statements 
about  his  work  and  about  life  in  general  are  contradictory  or  downright  cranky. 
In  spite  of  the  postcard  to  the  critic,  he  was  in  his  way  religious.  He  detested 
churches  and  stayed  out  of  the  way  of  official  ecclesiastical  life,  but  he  dedicated 
the  Glagolitic  Mass  to  Archbishop  Precan  of  Olomouc*  He  explained  that  having 
lamented  to  Precan  the  poverty  of  recent  sacred  music,  he  had  gone  on  to  write 
the  Mass  in  response  to  the  Archbishop's  challenge  to  compose  "something 
better." 

Janacek  had  written  sacred  music  before,  mostly  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury and  including  an  unfinished  Latin  Mass  in  1908;  his  decision,  at  72,  to  come 
back  to  that  field  was  based  on  a  mixture  of  public  and  private  considerations.  "I 
wanted  to  express  faith  in  the  certainty  (certainty  of  survival,  that  is)  of  the 
nation,"  he  wrote,  "not  on  a  religious  basis,  but  on  a  moral  one  which  calls  God 
to  witness."  Again,  Janacek  is  anxious  to  explain  that  the  Mass  is  not  "religious;" 
yet,  as  many  commentators  have  pointed  out,  God  finds  his  way  into  the  very 
sentence  that  denies  the  work's  religiosity. 

What  set  Janacek  to  thinking  about  these  questions  in  1926  was  the  impend- 
ing tenth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Republic.  In  the  plans  for  the  com- 
memoration he  missed  the  celebration  of  what  he  called  "the  spirit  of  Cyril  and 
Methodius,"  and  he  meant  his  Mass  specifically  to  fill  that  gap  as  well  as  serving 
more  generally  as  a  festive  contribution  to  the  decennial.  Saints  Cyril  (c.  827-869) 
and  Methodius  (c.  825-884)  were  brothers.  They  came  from  Thessalonica,  Metho- 
dius being  the  abbot  of  a  Greek  monastery  and  Cyril  a  philosopher  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Constantinople.  The  conflicts  between  East  and  West  that  led  eventually 
to  the  Schism  of  1054  already  troubled  the  church  in  the  ninth  century,  and  in 
862,  Prince  Rostislav  of  Great  Moravia,  wishing  to  strengthen  his  position 
against  German  political  and  ecclesiastical  influence,  asked  the  Byzantine 
Emperor  Michael  III  and  the  Patriarch  Photius  for  missionaries.  Thus  it  was  that 
Cyril  and  Methodius  came  to  be  sent  to  Moravia.  Cyril  died  while  both  brothers 
were  on  a  visit  to  Rome;  Methodius  returned  to  his  mission,  was  appointed 


*Precan's  most  famous  predecessor  at  Olomouc  was  Beethoven's  pupil,  the  Archduke 
Rudolph.  It  was  for  Rudolph's  installation  as  Archbishop  of  Olmiitz,  as  the  city  was  then 
known,  that  Beethoven  wrote  his  Missa  solemnis,  though  he  delivered  the  score  nearly  four 
years  too  late  for  the  ceremony. 
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Archbishop  of  Pannonia*  and  Moravia,  and,  with  continued  harassment  from 
rival  German  bishops,  stayed  with  his  work  until  his  death. 

Cyril  and  Methodius  brought  the  Danubian  Slavs  not  only  the  gospel  but 
literacy  as  well.  One  of  the  issues  in  the  East-West  conflict  was  the  right  to  use 
the  Slavic  language  and  liturgy  rather  than  the  Latin;  therefore,  the  translation  of 
the  liturgy  and  much  of  the  Bible  into  the  language  now  known  as  Old  Church 
Slavonic  was  one  of  the  brothers'  most  urgent  tasks  and  one  for  which,  as  superb 
theologians,  scholars,  and  linguists,  they  were  ideally  equipped.  Cyril  invented 
an  alphabet  for  the  purpose.  Which  alphabet  it  was  is  a  fact  lost  in  the  mists  of 
eleven  centuries:  it  seems  more  likely,  however,  to  have  been  the  charming 
Glagolitic  rather  than  the  Greek-based  Cyrillic  which  bears  his  name  and  which 
is  still  used  in  Bulgarian,  Serbian,  and  the  various  Russian  languages.t  (It  is  pos- 
sible he  invented  both.)  The  two  saints  are  among  the  most  revered  in 
Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria,  and  Janacek  himself  retained  vivid 
memories  of  taking  part  as  a  five-year  old  boy  in  the  thousandth  anniversary 
commemoration  of  the  death  of  St.  Cyril. 


Tannonia  was  a  Roman  province  in  what  is  now  Hungary  and  Yugoslavia. 


tGlagolitic  letters,  quite  original  in  their  formation,  resemble  those  symbols  for  telephones, 
implements  of  cutlery,  and  so  forth,  that  one  sees  in  European  hotel  and  restaurant  guides. 
The  name  Glagolitic  comes  from  the  Old  Church  Slavonic  word  glagolal,  meaning  "he  said," 
which  can  be  found  in  the  Creed  of  the  Mass  (see  p.  29). 
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Old  Church  Slavonic  stayed  alive  in  the  church  even  though  modern  Slavic 
languages  moved  away  from  it  by  about  the  same  distance  that  separates  present- 
day  American  from  the  English  of  the  King  James  Bible.  The  Latin  alphabet  has 
long  replaced  the  Glagolitic.  One  could  say  that  since  Janacek  worked  from  a  text 
in  the  Latin  alphabet,  his  Mass  ought  properly  to  be  called  Old  Slavonic  rather 
than  Glagolitic:  the  fact,  however,  is  that— no  doubt  for  reasons  of  reverence  for 
Cyril  and  Methodius— he  gave  it  the  title  Msa  Glagolskaja.  Just  as  Beethoven  was 
careful  to  inform  himself  about  the  meaning  and  accentuation  of  Latin  when  he 
worked  on  the  Missa  solemnis,  so  did  Janacek  take  pains  to  get  his  Old  Church 
Slavonic  right,  asking  a  pupil,  Father  Josef  Martinek,  to  supply  him  with  a  copy 
of  the  text  in  which  the  accented  syllables  were  set  in  bold  type;  reading  schol- 
arly articles;  and  finally  having  text  and  composition  scrutinized  by  an  eminent 
linguist,  Dr.  Milos  Weingart. 

A  week  before  the  first  performance,  Janacek  published  an  article  about  the 
writing  of  the  Mass  in  a  Brno  newspaper.  He  had  spent  August  at  Luhacovice,  a 
favorite  health  resort,  and  he  described  the  scene  there: 

"Today,  dear  moon,  you  shine  from  the  high  heavens  onto  my  scraps  of 
paper  full  of  notes— tomorrow  the  sun  will  be  curious.  At  one  point  my  fingers 
froze,  another  time  the  sun's  warmth  poured  through  the  open  window . . . 

'The  fragrance  of  the  moist  Luhacovice  woods  was  the  incense,  the 
cathedral  grew  out  of  the  gigantic  magnitude  of  the  forest  and  the  vault  of  the  sky 
with  its  misty  distances.  The  bells  were  the  ringing  of  a  flock  of  sheep . . . 

"I  hear  in  the  tenor  solo,  an  arch-priest;  in  the  soprano,  a  maiden-angel;  in 
the  choir,  the  voice  of  our  people.  The  candles— tall  firs  of  the  forest  lit  up  with 
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stars;  and  during  the  ceremony  I  see  the  vision  of  St.  Wenceslas  and  hear  the  lan- 
guage of  the  missionaries  Cyril  and  Methodius  . . . 

"It  rains  and  rains  on  L.  You  look  out  of  the  window  at  the  gloomy  Komouc 
hill.  The  clouds  are  rolling.  The  wind  tears  them  up,  drives  them  about . . .  The 
darkness  thickens.  You  peer  into  the  black  night  cut  up  by  lightning.  You  switch 
on  the  faint  electric  bulb  in  the  high  ceiling. 

"There  is  nothing  else  but  to  sketch  the  quiet  motif  of  a  desperate  mind  to 
the  words  Gospodi  pomiluj  (Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us)!  Nothing  but  the  cry  of 
Slava,  slava  (Glory,  glory)!  Nothing  but  agonizing  pain  in  the  motif  Raspet  ze  za  ny, 
mucen  i  pogreben  by st (And  was  crucified  also  for  us,  suffered  and  was  buried)! 
Nothing  but  the  steadfastness  of  faith  in  the  motif  of  the  oath  Veruju  (I  believe)! 
And  the  endpoint  of  all  enthusiasm  and  feeling— Amin,  aminl  The  glory  of  holi- 
ness in  Svet,  svet!  Blagoslovl'en,  Agnece  Bozij (Holy,  holy!  Blessed  is  he,  Lamb  of 
God). 

"Without  the  gloom  of  medieval  convent  cells  in  the  motifs,  without  the 
echo  of  the  'twines'  in  Bach's  fugues;  without  the  echo  of  Beethoven's  pathos; 
without  Haydn's  playfulness;  without  the  barrier  of  Witt's  reforms,  which  have 
estranged  us  from  Kfizkovsky  .  . .  ."* 


*Franz  Xaver  Witt  (1834-88),  a  German  musician  and  priest,  was  a  leading  apostle  of  the 
Cecilian  movement,  which  sought  to  get  instruments  out  of  church  music  and  to  restore  the 
Palestrinian  a  cappella  style.  Janacek's  comment  is  not  altogether  clear  in  that  Krizkovsky, 
his  teacher,  was  himself  considerably  involved  with  the  Cecilian  movement  in  Moravia 
and  Bohemia. 


How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 

With  a  late  supper  and  a  generous  nightcap  at 

a  most  congenial  rendezvous: The  Cafe  at  The  Ritz.  It's  an  old 

Boston  friend  with  a  new  look . . .  and  delicious  suppers 

are  now  served  until  half-past  midnight. 

See  you  this  evening? 


^ 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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In  April  1926,  Janacek  had  written  his  fiercely  brilliant  Sinfonietta.  With  its 
aggressive  repetitions,  astonishing  abruptions,  dazzling  sonorities,  and  com- 
mand of  dramatic  gestures,  it  proved  a  perfect  springboard  for  the  attack  on  the 
Mass.  Following  Moravian  tradition,  Janacek  encloses  the  Mass  between  fan- 
fares, and  we  hear  first  an  Introduction  that  could  be  a  movement  of  the 
Sinfonietta. 

Gospodi  pomiluj,  corresponding  to  Kyrie  in  the  Latin  liturgy,  emphasizes 
intervals  that  give  it  a  pungently  modal  flavor.  The  music  reflects  the  ternary 
structure  of  the  text,  the  solo  soprano  coming  in  to  dominate  the  invocation  to 
Christ,  and  the  return  to  Gospodi  pomiluj  being  drastically  abbreviated. 

In  the  Slava,  corresponding  to  the  Gloria,  the  soprano  takes  the  lead,  and  at 
the  highest  level  of  intensity.  The  tenor,  however,  enters  with  even  greater 
urgency  on  the  words  SMej  o  desnuju  otca  (Thou  that  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father)  and  later  leads  the  way  into  the  God-intoxicated  sequence  ofAmin, 
aminl 

Veruju,  or  Credo,  begins  with  one  of  Janacek's  most  dramatic  contrasts  as 
the  drumming  in  bass  clarinet  and  low  strings  gives  way  to  the  quietly  ecstatic 
chords  on  which  the  choir  sings  the  first  word:  I  believe!  A  string  trill,  begun  by 
the  violas  and  gradually  picked  up  by  the  other  instruments,  whirs  through  the 
texture.  Janacek's  use  of  the  orchestra  is  remarkable  throughout,  for  his  idea  of 
orchestral  independence  in  a  vocal  work  as  much  as  for  his  rich  fantasy  in  mat- 
ters of  instrumental  detail.  Between  the  clause  about  Incarnation  and  the  account 
of  the  Crucifixion,  he  puts  an  extraordinary  symphonic  interlude  in  three  parts. 
The  critic  Ludvik  Kundera  offered  a  most  specific  exegesis  of  these  pages,  and  the 
composer  made  no  denial.  According  to  Kundera,  the  flute  recitative  and  the 
continuing  music  for  clarinets  and  strings  (for  a  long  time  just  violas  and  cellos) 
represent  Jesus  praying  in  the  desert;  the  fanfares  over  the  ostinato  bass  depict 
Christ  as  Sower  of  the  Seeds  of  Bliss;  the  dissonant,  disjointed  organ  solo  evokes 
His  agony  upon  the  Cross.  The  Crucifixion  is  announced  in  a  single,  angry  shout; 
the  Resurrection  is  expounded  in  processional  music  as  austerely  stiff  as  a 
Byzantine  icon.  And  never  does  Janacek  let  us  forget  the  essential  declaration  of 
faith:  Veruju,  veruju! 
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DERTADS  is  a  posh 
hideaway.  Intimate, 
relaxed  —  approximately 
40  people  served  nightly. 
Return  to  high  style;  enjoy 
yourself  in  a  restaurant 
destined  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country. 
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Dertads 

Open6:00p.m.  to  11:00p.m. 
Closed  Mondays 
in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  Street,  Harvard  Square 
KV^  Cambridge,  Mass.  (617)354-1234  ^f 
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PLANTATION 

THE  LIVING  MUSEUM  of 
ijth  CENTURY  PLYMOUTH 

({Mayflower  ii 
1617  ^ilgrinuVillagt-j 
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OPEN  THROUGH  NOVEMBER 
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A  violin  solo  sets  a  silvery  dome  over  the  serene  music  of  the  Svet,  svet,  or 
Sanctus.  The  music  becomes  jubilant  for  the  account  of  the  glory-filled  heavens. 
Kundera  also  suggests  a  pictorial  interpretation  of  the  brief  Blagoslovl'en  as  Christ 
walking  in  the  streets  with  the  crowd  throwing  flowers  in  His  path  and  crying 
out  "Benedictus!" 

The  Agnece  Bozij,  equivalent  to  Agnus  Dei,  brings  the  slowest  and  simplest 
music  of  the  Mass  as  passages  for  a  cappella  chorus  alternate  with  strings  and 
woodwinds,  the  instruments  themselves  responding  antiphonally  to  each  other. 
In  the  middle  of  the  movement,  the  four  soloists  are  briefly  heard  once  more. 

Next  comes  a  bravura  Organ  Solo,  something  like  a  passacaglia  in  manner. 
And  to  conclude,  an  Intrada  or  Processional  for  the  orchestra  at  its  most 
brilliant. 

-M.S. 
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Gospodi  pomiluj! 
Chrste  pomiluj! 
Gospodi  pomiluj! 


Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us! 
Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us! 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us! 


Slava  vo  vyshich  Bogu  i  na  zeml'i  mir 

clovekom  blagovol'enja! 

Chvalim  Te.  Blagoslovl'ajem  Te. 

Klanajem  Ti  se.  Slavoslovim  Te. 

Chvali  vozdajem  Teb£  velikyje  radi 

slavy  tvojeje. 

Boze,  otce  vsemogyj,  Gospodi  Synu 

jedinorodnyj,  Isuse  Chrste! 

Gospodi  Boze,  Agnece  Bozij,  Synu 

Otec! 

Vzeml'ej  grechy  mira.  Pomiluj  nas. 

Vzeml'ej  grechy  mira!  Primi  mol'enja 

nasa. 

S5dej  o  desnuju  otca,  Pomiluj  nas! 

Jako  Ty  jedin  svet.  Ty  jedin 

Gospod. 

Ty  jedin  vysnij,  Isuse  Chrste. 

So  svetym  Duchom,  vo  slave 

Otca. 

Amin. 


Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and  in  earth 

Peace  to  people  of  good  will! 

We  praise  Thee,  we  bless  Thee, 

We  worship  Thee,  we  glorify  Thee. 

We  give  thanks  to  Thee,  rejoicing  in 

Thy  great  glory. 

God,  Father  Almighty,  only-begotten 

Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ! 

Lord  God,  Lamb  of  God,  Son  of  the 

Father! 

Thou  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the 

world,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Thou  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the 

world,  hear  our  prayer. 

Thou  that  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of 

the  Father,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Thou  only  art  holy,  Thou  only  art  the 

Lord. 

Thou  only  art  God  on  high,  Jesus 

Christ. 

With  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  glory  of 

God  the  Father. 

Amen. 


Veruju  v  jedinogo  Boga,  Otca 

vsemogustago,  tvorca  nebu  i  zeml'i, 

vidimymvsem  i  nevidimym. 

I  v  jedinogo  Gospoda,  Isusa  Chrsta, 

Syna  Bozja  jedinorodnago. 

I  ot  otca  rozdenago  prezde  vsech  vek, 

Boga  ot  Boga,  svet  ot  sveta, 

Boga  istinna,  ot  Boga  istinnago, 

rozdena,  ne  stvor'ena  jedinosustna 

Otcu,  jimze  vsja  byse. 

Ize  nas  radi  flovSk  i  radi  na§ego 

spasenja,  snide  s  nebes. 

I  voplti  se  ot  Ducha  sveta  iz  Marije 

deVy. 

Veruju! 


I  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father 
Almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible. 
And  in  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
only-begotten  Son  of  God. 
Begotten  of  his  Father  before  all 
worlds,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light, 
Very  God  of  Very  God,  begotten,  not 
made,  being  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father,  by  whom  all  things  were  made. 
Who  for  us  men,  and  for  our 
salvation  came  down  from  heaven. 
And  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
I  believe. 
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Raspet  ze  zany,  mucen  i  pogreben 
byst. 

I  voskrse  v  tretij  den  po  Pisanju. 

I  vzide  na  nebo. 

Sedit  o  desnuja  Otca. 

I  paky  imat  priti  sudit  zyvym,  mrtvym 

so  slavoju;  jegoze  cesarstvju  nebudet 

konca. 


V£ruju! 

I  v  Ducha  svetago  Gospoda  i  zivoto- 
tvorestago,  Ot  Otca  i  Syna 
ischodestago,  S  Otcem  ze  i  Synom 
kupno,  poklanajema  i  soslavima,  Ize 
glagolal  jest  Proroky. 

I  jedinu  svetuju,  katolicesku  i 
apostolsku  crkov. 

I  spovedaju  jedino  krscenje 
votpuscenje  grechov.  I  caju 
voskrsenja  mrtvych.  I  zivota 
buduStago  veka. 
Amin. 


And  was  crucified  also  for  us,  suffered 
and  was  buried. 

And  the  third  day  he  rose  again 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
ascended  into  Heaven,  and  sitteth  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 
And  he  shall  come  again  with  glory  to 
judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead: 
whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end. 

I  believe. 

And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and 

giver  of  life,  who  proceedeth  from  the 

Father  and  the  Son,  Who  with  the 

Father  and  the  Son  together  is 

worshipped  and  glorified,  who  spake 

by  the  Prophets. 

And  I  believe  one  Catholic  and 

Apostolic  Church. 

I  acknowledge  on  Baptism  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  and  I  look  for  the 
Resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  life  of 
the  world  to  come. 
Amen. 


Svet,  svet,  svet!  Gospod,  Bog  Sabaoth. 
Plna  sut  nebesa,  zem  slavy  tvojeje! 
Blagoslovl'en  gredyj  vo  ime 
Gospodne. 
Osanna  vo  vysnich! 


Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  hosts. 
Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  Thy  glory. 
Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord. 
Hosanna  in  the  highest! 


Agnece  Bozij,  vzeml'ej  grechy  mira, 
pomiluj  nas! 


O  Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  the 
sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
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You'd  be  surprised  how  many  small 
businessmen  have  accumulated  not- 
so-small  assets  despite  the  recent 
ups  and  downs  of  the  economy.  And 
growing  numbers  of  them  are  decid- 
ing that  the  best  way  to  handle  those 
assets  is  with  the  professional  assist- 
ance of  the  experts  at  New  England 
Merchants  Bank.  Our  first  concern 
is  in  developing  and  implementing 
the  financial  strategy  that  best  meets 
your  needs. 

For  more  information,  write  or  call 
any  of  our  trust  or  banking  officers, 
at  New  England  Merchants  Bank, 
28  State  Street,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02109,  (617)742-4000. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 


"Might  as  well  knock  off—  ifs  almost  lunchtime 
and  your  trust  officer  is  on  the  phone. " 


Member  FDIC 
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MORE . . . 

Hans  Hollander's  Janacek  biography  makes  an  excellent  introduction  (St.  Mar- 
tin's). Of  the  two  recordings  of  the  Glagolitic  Mass,  Rafael  Kubelik's  incisive  one 
with  the  orchestra  and  chorus  of  the  Bavarian  Radio  and  a  solo  group  including 
Evelyn  Lear  and  Ernst  Haefliger  (Deutsche  Grammophon)  is  far  preferable  to 
Rudolf  Kempe's  slow-motion  one  (London). 

The  standard  and  huge  Beethoven  biography  on  which  all  others  do  and  must 
to  some  extent  rest  is  Thayer's,  edited  by  Elliot  Forbes  (Princeton,  available  in 
paperback).  Maynard  Solomon's  new  study  Beethoven  moves  into  the  dangerous 
world  of  psychobiography,  but  is  as  sensitive  and  informed  a  book  as  you  will 
meet  in  that  genre;  more,  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  musical  biographies  altogether 
(Schirmer).  Both  Thayer  and  Solomon  concentrate  on  the  man  and  the  life  rather 
than  on  the  music.  For  the  music,  try  Donald  Tovey,  either  his  program  note  on 
the  Fourth  Symphony  in  Vol.  1  of  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford,  available  in 
paperback)  or  his  unfinished  Beethoven,  which  presupposes  some  technical 
knowledge  (Oxford).  Not  to  forget,  finally,  that  challenging  and  original  study  of 
the  period,  Charles  Rosen's  The  Classical  Style  (Viking,  available  as  a  Norton 
paperback). 

Colin  Davis  and  the  BBC  Symphony  have  made  a  strong  recording  of  the 
Beethoven  Fourth  (Philips,  with  the  Egmont  Overture),  and  there  is  an  attractive 
one  by  Neville  Marriner  and  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  (Philips, 
with  the  Great  Fugue,  Opus  133).  The  sharp-toothed  performance  by  George 
Szell  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  is  impressive,  though  doubtless  not  to  every- 
body's taste  (Odyssey,  with  the  Symphony  No.  5).  The  wittiest  and  most  poetic 
performance  of  all  is  Rafael  Kubelik's  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  but  it  is 
available  only  in  an  eight-record  box  of  all  the  Beethoven  symphonies,  each  done 
with  a  different  orchestra,  and  that  is  a  very  mixed  bag  indeed  (Deutsche 
Grammophon). 

-M.S. 
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Note  Our  Blue  Flute! 
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Handel 


lia'sDay 


.andel  &  Haydn  Society 

ras  Dunn,  Artistic  Director 

Symphony  Hall  8  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  16 
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Tickets  $13.50,  $9,  $5  available 
at  Symphony  Hall  box  office  only 

(detail  from  The  Battle  of  Trafalgar'  by  Thomas  Luny) 


Andrew  Davis 


The  lucky  break  can  mean  everything 
to  a  performer.  What  propelled  the 
very  young  Andrew  Davis  from  the 
provinces  to  London  and  the  bigtime 
was  the  opportunity  to  replace  an  ail- 
ing colleague  in  a  work  that  is  at  the 
fingertips  of  very  few  conductors  (but 
of  whom  he  happened  to  be  one):  the 
Glagolitic  Mass  of  Leos  Janacek. 

This  year  Andrew  Davis  returned 
from  a  highly  acclaimed  visit  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  with  the 
Toronto  Symphony,  of  which  he  has 
been  Music  Director  since  1975.  He 
has  guest  conducted  the  New  York 
and  Los  Angeles  Philharmonics,  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  the  Cleveland 
and  Philadelphia  Orchestras,  and  he  last  appeared  with  the  BSO  in  Tanglewood 
during  August  of  1977. 

Born  in  1944  in  Hertfordshire,  England,  Davis  studied  at  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  Organ  Scholar  from  1963  to  1967.  He  then  studied  in  Rome 
for  a  year  with  Franco  Ferrara.  After  spending  two  years  with  the  BBC  Scottish 
Orchestra,  he  was  appointed  Associate  Conductor  of  the  New  Philharmonia 
Orchestra,  with  which  he  had  three  overseas  tours.  He  toured  the  Far  East  with 
the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  and  has  worked  with  the  Israel  and  Berlin 
Philharmonics,  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  Orchestre 
de  Paris.  Davis  conducts  yearly  at  the  Glyndebourne  Festival,  and  is  scheduled  to 
debut  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  during  the  1980-81  season.  He  has  made  sev- 
eral recordings  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  British  orchestras  for  CBS 
Records. 
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^AifLLi lLL  J\UiSlLa\    certified  public  accountant 


One  Boston  Place    Boston,  Mass.  02108    617  367-2110 


at  the 
Parker  House 


Luncheon,  Dinner 
Sunday  Brunch 


Complimentary  Valet  Dinner  Parking. 
Tremontand  School  Streets  /  Boston  /  Reservations:  227-8600 
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The  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 


The  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 
was  founded  in  1947  by  its  Director, 
Lorna  Cooke  deVaron.  The  group  was 
established  to  provide  professional 
training  for  future  singers,  educators, 
and  conductors,  and  has  in  the  thirty- 
one  years  since,  become  one  of  the 
country's  most  distinguished  vocal 
groups.  The  Chorus  has  performed  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  for  the  past 
twenty-six  years,  and  has  made  seven- 
teen recordings  with  the  BSO  on  the 
RCA  and  Deutsche  Grammophon 
labels.  Their  most  recent  recording  was 
Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette,  which  won 
the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque. 

The  group  has  made  extensive  tours 
of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  Europe,  and  has  performed  under 
many  distinguished  conductors  includ- 
ing Seiji  Ozawa,  Colin  Davis,  Charles 
Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Aaron  Copland,  Robert 
Shaw,  and  Nadia  Boulanger.  During 
this  past  summer,  Mrs.  deVaron  and 
the  Chorus  were  invited  by  the  Israeli 
government  to  participate  in  Israel's 
30th  Anniversary  festivities.  While  in 
Israel,  the  Chorus,  which  was  the  big- 
gest to  participate  in  the  festivities, 
made  a  sixteen-day  tour  of  the  country 
with  major  concerts  in  Jerusalem,  Tel- 
Aviv,  and  Caesarea.  After  their  return 
to  the  States  they  participated  in  the 
final  Tanglewood  concert  of  the  season, 
singing  in  Haydn's  oratorio  The  Seasons. 

James  Pajak,  Associate  Conductor  of 
the  Chorus,  has  helped  prepare  the 
group  for  these  performances  of  the 
Glagolitic  Mass. 


A  New  Face  in 
New  England  Music 
A  "Grady  Glow"  Face 


The  big  talent  and  beautiful  skin  belong  to 
chamber  group  flutist,  Karin  Daring.  New  to  the 
Boston  area  from  Syracuse,  NY.  where  she 
studied  under  renowned  flutist,  John  Ober- 
brunner  of  the  Syracuse  Symphony,  Karin  is  a 
very  particular  young  woman. 

Karin  knows  that  good  skin  care  habits,  like 
musical  talent,  should  be  developed  from  youth., 
and  practiced  through  life.  Based  on  our  experi- 
ence we  know  that,  at  least  when  it  comes  to  skin, 
it's  never  too  late  to  learn. 

Call  today  for  a  Complimentary  Consultation  and 
Skin  Analysis.  Let  one  of  our  professional  Esthe- 
ticians  show  you  the  way  to  your  Grady  Glow. 

Gift  Certificates  ordered 
by  phone,  chargeable  to 
MasterCharge  and  VISA. 


ELI21BE1H 
GB4DY 

v  FACE  FIRST  J 


39  Newbury  Street 
Boston     536-4447 

200  Boylston  Street 
Chestnut  Hill     964-6470 
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THE  BOSTON  HOME,  INC. 

Established  1881— 2049  Dorchester  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women  Who 

Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 

Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  are  Earnestly  Solicited 

Presidentjohn  H.  Gardiner— Secretary  John  B.  French 

TreawrerDavid  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston,  Mass.  02108 


It  isn't  just  any  car  mechanic  who  can 
work  on  the  Mercedes-Benz  automobile. 
The  six  who  service  your  car  at  Cambridge 
Imported  Cars  have  undergone  long  and 
continuing  training  at  the  Mercedes-Benz 
school  in  Montvale,  New  Jersey. 
Here  our  Service  Manager  is  holding  the 
Star  Technician  Award  won  recently  by 


O'Neal  Isom  "in  recognition  of  his  techni- 
cal knowledge,  ability,  and  for  providing 
customer  service  of  the  highest  standard." 
A  fine  Mercedes-Benz  automobile  and 
service  that  will  keep  it  in  top  running 
condition,  that's  what  you  come  to 
Cambridge  Imported  Cars  for. 


(^CAMBRIDGE  IMPORTED  CARS,  INC. 

259  McGrath  Highway.  666-4100. 
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Lorna  Cooke  deVaron 


Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  currently 
celebrating  her  31st  year  with  the 
New  England  Conservatory  Chorus, 
is  one  of  the  country's  most  distin- 
guished choral  conductors.  Under 
her  direction,  and  in  collaboration 
with  many  of  the  world's  most 
famous  conductors,  recordings  by  the 
Chorus  have  won  the  Grand  Prix  du 
Disque  of  France  and  awards  from 
the  National  Academy  of  Recording 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

As  director  of  the  Choral  Depart- 
ment at  the  Conservatory,  Mrs. 
deVaron  regularly  prepares  the 
Chorus  for  its  performances  with  the 
BSO.  After  successfully  leading  the 
Chorus  on  tours  of  Spain  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1966,  she  received  the  City  of 
Boston  Medal  for  Distinguished  Achievement  as  the  first  American  woman  ever 
to  have  conducted  a  mixed  ensemble  in  Europe.  She  was  awarded  the  Radcliffe 
College  Graduate  Society  Medal  in  1972,  and  in  1978  the  Wellesley  College  Dis- 
tinctive Service  Medal.  During  the  summer  of  1977,  she  spent  four  weeks  in 
Israel  where  she  was  one  of  the  guest  conductors  at  the  10th  Zimriya  Festival  of 
Choruses.  While  in  Israel,  she  taught  choral  conducting  workshops  for  a  week  at 
the  Summer  Institute  of  the  Academy  of  Music  at  the  University  of  Jerusalem. 

Mrs.  deVaron  is  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  College  where  she  studied  music 
theory  with  Nadia  Boulanger.  She  received  her  M.A.  in  Music  from  Radcliffe, 
where  she  was  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Radcliffe  Choral  Society  under  G. 
Wallace  Woodworth  and  studied  composition  with  Walter  Piston  and  Archibald 
Davison.  In  1944,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  Mrs.  deVaron  was  appointed  to  the 
faculty  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  as  Assistant  Professor.  She  came  to  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  faculty  in  1947  and  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood  in  1953  after  having  studied  with  Robert  Shaw. 

In  addition  to  an  active  concert  season  this  year,  Mrs.  deVaron  will  be  prepar- 
ing the  Chorus  for  its  recording  of  Paul  Chihara's  Missa  Carminum  Brevis  for 
Composer's  Recording  Institute. 
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Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Conductor 

James  A.  Pajak,  Associate  Conductor 

Michael  J.  Fink,  Assistant  Conductor 

John  William  Hugo,  Assistant 

Nancy  Swanson 

Conductor 

Victoria  Wagner 

Soprano 

Ree-Ven  Wang 
Cheryl  Ann  Welsh 

Stephanie  Ancona 

Renata  Barabino 

Karen  F.  Braunstein 

Alto 

Andrea  Brink 

Judith  Aucoin 

Stephanie  Chimenti 

Deborah  Brussel 

Nancy  Chittum 

Magdalen  Cantwell 

Amy  Clark 

Judy  Cataldo 

Nancy  E.  Collins 

Talitha  Claypoole 

Gailanne  Cummings 

Debbie  Davenport 

Heidi  Doxsee 

Jean  Fourney-Davis 

Josephine  Edwards 

Maria  Demogenes 

Anne  Finley 

Gina  Marie  Fiore 

Gale  Fuller 

Marilou  Hagen 

Liz  Gilbert 

Alanna  Heaton 

Akiko  Hosoi 

Marcia  Hempel 

Claire  Jacobsen 

Nancy  R.  Hines 

Anne  Johnson 

Ingrid  Kainen 

Anne  Keaney 

Tracy  Ellen  Kaltman 

Marquita  I.  Lister 

Jezra  Kaye 

Sandy  Lynch 

Tracey  Linden 

Alice  McDonald 

Trinh  Mai  Luong 

Leah  McKinnon 

Cathy  Manley 

Paula  McNulty 

Cynthia  Miles 

Carol  McRae 

Jeanne  O'Connor-Jackson 

Barbara  Morse 

Linda  Orfaly 

Carol  Noonan 

Claire  Rabinow 

Nancy  Northrup 

Robin  Rubendunst 

Kimberly  Ann  Parsons 

Pavla  Sim 

Julie  C.  Peterson 

Johanna  Hill  Simpson 

Diane  Pickering 

Wilma  Smith 

Suzanne  Gaye  Sheppard 

Susan  Trout 

Deborah  Slade 

Elise  Trumbul 

Claire  Stadtmueller 

Katherine  Marie  Ventres 

Serving  Greater  Boston 
Investors  since  1892. 


Boston 

One  Beacon  Street 

02108 

725-2000 


Wellesley 

20  William  Street 

Wellesley  Office  Park 

02181 

237-6505 


Cambridge 

11  Holyoke  Street 

02139 

868-2700 


TUCKER. 

Anthony 

TUCKER.  ANTHONY  &  R.L.  DAY,  INC 
Member,  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Inc.  and  Other  Principal  Securities  Exchanges. 
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Tenor 

Paul  W.  Andriotti 

Marc  Aubertin 

Andrew  Connor 

Roger  Davis 

George  W.  Emlen 

Garth  Fletcher 

Richard  Folwell 

Mario  Giammarco 

John  William  Hugo 

Tom  Irwin 

Pfil  Kaplan 

Scott  Leatherman 

Richard  Jonathan  Michael 

Tom  Nencheck 

James  Ricci 

Colby  Roberts 

Ted  Shure 

Pierce  Stewart  Sioussat 

Minh  Trinh 

C.  Richard  Westerdale 


Bass 

S.  Mark  Aliapoulis 
Vytas  J.  Baksys 
David  J.  Campbell 
Gregory  Crowell 
Peter  DiDomenica 
Gregory  Dinger 
Carlton  Doktor 
John  Fanning 
Michael  J.  Fink 
William  Gray 
Marc  Haberman 
Roy  Hagen 
Thorn  Healy 
Chip  Hitchcock 
Jerry  Hoberman 
John  D.  Holyoke 
Frank  Hubbard 
David  L.  Kowalski 
Robert  LaPat 
Scott  Leland 
Pat  Lindley 
Andrew  List 
John  James  Lopes 
Paul  Madore 
Anthony  V.  Manoli 
Jean-Pierre  D.  Marble 
Bill  McManus 
David  B.  Murray 
Michael  D.  Neverisky 
William  A.  Nourse 
Brian  Ocock 
Donnell  L.  Patterson 
Michael  E.  Scannell 
Peter  James  Sykes 
Joel  Wizansky 


Boston  to  Zurich's 
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From  Boston  on  Swissair  you  can  fly  to 
the  Alps  and  schuss  from  village  to 
village,  or  from  one  country  to  another. 
Swissair  has  the  most  complete  guide 
available  from  any  airline  on  Alpine  ski 
plans.  With  trail  maps,  descriptions  of 
28  resorts  and  packages  for 
1  or  two  weeks. 


Send  my  free  copy  of  Swissair's  Alpine 
Experience  to: 

Name 


Address. 
City 


State. 


Zip. 


Mail  to:  Swissair,  1409  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  MA  02116 

Or  call:  800-221-4480, 

or  in  Boston:  4234520 

My  travel  agent  is: 


We  fly  the  world  Swiss  Class. 

■^•Swissair 
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Esther  Hinds 


Soprano  Esther  Hinds  has  achieved 
success  both  in  opera  and  in  concert. 
During  the  1977-78  season,  she  por- 
trayed Cio-Cio  San  in  the  New  York 
City  Opera's  production  of  Madama 
Butterfly,  Donna  Elvira  in  Don 
Giovanni  with  the  same  company,  the 
title  role  of  Tosca  with  the  Nevada 
Opera,  and  Bess  in  Porgy  and  Bess 
with  the  Houston  Grand  Opera  and 
under  the  direction  of  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas.  During  this  past  summer, 
Ms.  Hinds  sang  the  role  of  The 
Basilissa  in  Menotti's  opera  The  Egg  at 
the  Spoleto  Festival  in  Italy  and 
South  Carolina.  She  has  performed 
under  Seiji  Ozawa  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  and  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Roger  Sessions's  cantata 
When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom' d  at  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood  dur- 
ing 1977. 

Ms.  Hinds'  performance  as  Cleopatra  in  Barber's  Antony  and  Cleopatra  at  New 
York's  American  Opera  Center  in  1975  brought  her  into  the  critical  limelight, 
where  she  remains  as  a  singer  noted  for  her  vocal  quality  and  acting  abilities. 
Recently,  Clive  Barnes  of  The  New  York  Times  called  her  "lustrous  voiced;  a  most 
thrilling  soprano,"  for  her  performance  in  Barber's  Knoxville:  Summer  of  1915  at 
the  Spoleto  Festival. 


J^D 


IROM 


&FE 
ENADE 

In  The  Colonnade  Hotel. 
120  Huntington  Avenue. 

7  AM  to  Midnight. 

(Saturday 'til  1:00  AM.) 

Live  background  music  nightly 

In-hotel  parking  available. 

Telephone:  261-2800 
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After 
the 
symphony... 


. . .  continue  the  evening  in  the  old  world  tradition. 

Tecce's  Restaurant,  famous  for  Italian  cuisine 
for  over  30  years,  now  offers  "Tecce's  Cafe". 

An  authentic  representation  of  historic 

Salem  Street  in  the  North  End,  complete  with 

gas  lights,  cobblestone  street,  and  outdoor  tables. 

This  unique  dining  experience  features  late-nite 

Italian  pastries,  after  dinner  liqueurs  and  espresso's. 

AMEX.,  MC,  VISA,  DC. 

Reservations  742-6210  (Eight  or  more  &  functions) 

Parking  Available — Handicap  Facilities 


Cafe  Mon.-Sat.  Lunch  11  to  3:00  p.m. 
Sun.  11  to  1  a.m. 
Restaurant  Mon.-Sat.  Dinner  4:30  to  11:30  p.m. 
Sun.  12  to  9:00  p.m. 
Bar  Mon.-Sat.  11  to  1  a.m. 

(Attitude  Adjustment  Hours  4  to  6:00  p.m.) 
Sun.  12  to  1  a.m. 


THE  LYNX  AT  A  GLANCE .  A  LOOK  STRICTLY  YOUR  OWN . 

ROBERTS/NEUSTADTE1 


69  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON  267  20c 


Joy  Davidson 

Mezzo-soprano  Joy  Davidson's  most 
recent  appearances  have  included  the 
world  premiere  of  Penderecki's 
Paradise  Lost  with  the  Lyric  Opera  of 
Chicago,  the  role  of  Adalgisa  in 
Norma  with  the  Seattle  and  Portland 
operas  and  the  Connecticut  Opera 
Association  of  Hartford,  and 
Amneris  in  the  Houston  Grand 
Opera's  production  of  A  ida. 

Born  in  Fort  Collins,  Colorado, 
Miss  Davidson  made  her  operatic 
debut  in  Munich  with  the  Bavarian 
State  Opera  as  Eboli  in  Don  Carlos. 
Since  winning  first  prize  at  the  1967 
International  Competition  for  Young 
Opera  Singers  in  Bulgaria  for  her  per- 
formance as  Carmen  with  the  Bulgarian  National  Opera,  she  has  made  over  two 
hundred  appearances  as  Carmen  in  North  America  and  Europe.  She  has  per- 
formed with  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  the  New  York  City  Opera,  and  the  opera 
companies  of  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Houston,  Miami,  and  New  Orleans. 
She  has  been  a  guest  soloist  with  the  Los  Angeles  and  Leningrad  philharmonics, 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  and  the  Orchestra  of  the  Maggio  Musicale  Fiorentino. 
In  October  1976,  she  sang  the  role  of  Olga  in  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin  with 
the  BSO  at  Symphony  Hall  and  Carnegie  Hall. 


Museum  Quality  Restoration 

Purchases  and  Sales 

Of  Clocks.  .  .  English  fusee 
French 

American  Banjo,  ships  bell 
Repeating  Carriages 
Regulators 
Grandfathers 

Of  Music  Boxes  and  Musical  Automata  .  . . 
Cylinder  Music  Boxes 
Disc  Music  Boxes 
Singing  Birds,  Bird  Boxes 

ROLAND  A.  TRIFF 

Work  represented  in  the  Frick  Museum 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

11  Warwick  Road,  West  Newton,  Mass.  02165 
Telephone:  617-965-2515 
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This  is 

the 
answer. 


211  Congress  Street, 

Boston,  MA  021 10 

423-6500 

Now 

choose 

the 
question. 

1 .  Who  can  lead  you  to  exactly  the  right  industrial 
property  for  your  needs? 

2.  Who  knows  all  about  commercial  property  in 
New  England? 

3.  Who  can  manage  property  in  a  way  that  makes 
owners  and  tenants  happy? 


The  Marquise  Diamond. 


Said  to  flatter  the  lady's  tapering  fingers, 

the  marquise  has  long  been  a  favorite  for 

solitaire  and  other  important  diamonds. 

Shown  here  in  platinum  with  side  baguettes. 

You  are  invited  to  view  our  very  complete 

collection  of  fine  diamonds  of  every  shape 

and  size.  Priced  from  $500. 


Fine  Jewelers  Since  1822 

24  Winter  Street,  Boston 

Natick  Mall  /  Chestnut  Hill  Mall 

Also  Springfield  /  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Farmington,  Conn.  /  Warwick,  R.I. 

South  Portland,  Maine  /  Manchester,  N.H. 

Use  one  of  Stowell's  convenient  charge  plans 

or  American  Express,  VISA,  Master  Charge. 

Phone  Inquiries  Invited:  (617)  542-5670 

Member  Fine  Jewelers  Guild 


rw 
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•  Sales 

*  Lesson* 


Indoor  Sports  9f 


C 


•Darts 
•  Billiards 
•Plnballs 
•Juke  Boxes 
•Antique 
Restorations 


•Foosball 
•Table  Tennis 
•Poker  Tables 

•  Shuffleboard 

•  Backgammon 
•Decor  Phones 


Vinebrook  Plaza 
Burlington,  MA.  01803 
(617)272-5140 


•Accessories 

269  Lexington  St. 
Walt  ham.  MA.  02 154 
(617)894-2040 


•  Service 
•Cue  Repair 


■ 


885  Providence  Hwy. 
Dedham,  MA.  02026 
(617)329-3918 


BimnAuurk 


BRUNSWICK 

Gftm»/»*S 


.  Renaissance .  OOLDEN  WEST  ." 
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John  Mitchinson 


British  heldentenor  John  Mitchinson, 
whose  numerous  guest  appearances 
have  brought  him  throughout 
Europe,  North  and  South  America, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Australia,  per- 
formed in  the  U.S.  two  seasons  ago 
with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  in  Berlioz's  Beatrice 
and  Benedict.  Other  recent  appear- 
ances have  included  Mahler's  Eighth 
Symphony  with  the  Royal  Philhar- 
monic and  on  tour  with  Zubin  Mehta 
and  the  Israel  Philharmonic;  Schoen- 
berg's  Gurre-Lieder  in  Warsaw; 
Mahler's  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  in  Mex- 
ico, New  York,  Washington,  D.C., 
and  London;  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony  with  the  London  Philharmonic;  Janacek's  Glagolitic  Mass  at  the  York 
Festival;  and  several  performances  as  Florestan  in  Beethoven's  Fidelio  and  Faust 
in  Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust. 

Mitchinson  received  the  Queen's  Prize  upon  graduation  from  Manchester  Col- 
lege of  Music  in  England.  He  made  his  debut  in  1969,  in  Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex 
with  the  Sadler's  Wells,  now  the  English  National  Opera,  with  which  he  has  also 
sung  Idomeneo  and  Die  Walk'iire. 

His  recordings  include  the  Mahler  Eighth  with  Leonard  Bernstein,  Berlioz's 
Velio  with  Pierre  Boulez,  Beatrice  and  Benedict  with  Colin  Davis,  Das  Lied  von  der 
Erde  with  Sir  Alexander  Gibson  and  the  Scottish  Orchestra,  and  the  complete 
Wagner  opera  repertoire  with  the  BBC  (not  yet  released). 


Pianists  Chamber  Groups  Singers 

NEWBURY  CHAMBER 
■*>  PLATERS  ^ 

String  Trio 

for 
Ceremonies  Concerts  Receptions 
Music  of   Pachelbel  Bach 
Haydn  Mozart  Beethoven 
Waltzes  Ragtime  Pops 

367-9137 
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Lewis  Point  Road     •     Bourne,  Massachusetts  02532 
(617)  759-5752 

Owned  and  Managed  by 

The  Astor  and  McGregor  Trust 

(617)  698-0360 


We  are  much 
like  a  small 
hotel  —  both  in 
appearance  and 
in  catering  to  all 
the  small  details 
that  make  your 
stay  with  us  so 
much  more 
pleasant. 

Kate  from 
$45  per  day. 


INTRODUCING  THE  ULTIMATE 
BMW  DEALERSHIP 

Representing  the  "Ultimate  Driving  Machine"  implies  to  us  a 
commitment  to  being  the  "Ultimate  BMW  Dealership." 

To  that  end,  at  Foreign  Engine  Company,  we  never  forget  that  we 
need  you;  you  don't  need  us.  Customer  service  —  however  rare  that 
concept  may  be  these  days  —  is  central  to  our  philosophy,  our  modus 
operandi. 

This  philosophy  expresses  itself  in  the  caliber  of  servfce  personnel  we're  ableto  attract; 
among  the  best  trained,  most  highly  skilled  auto  service  personnel  in  New  England. 

It  also  expresses  itself  in  customer  satisfaction:  Our  clientele  is  perhaps  then  most 
satisfied  and,  consequently,  the  most  loyal  in  the  New  England  auto  sales  industry. 

Come  and  see  us.  We're  conveniently  located  in  Everett,  10  minutes  from  Storrow 
Drive,  15  minutes  from  Harvard  Square,  5  minutes  Mystic  Bridge.  Or,  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment, call  us  at  389-7770. 

And  when  you  come  in,  bring  along  this  ad.  It's  worth  something  extra  and  very  special  — 
which  we'll  tell  you  about  then. 

FOREIGN  ENGINE  COMPANY 

67  Chelsea  Street,  Everett 
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Victor  Braun 

Established  as  a  leading  baritone  of 
the  Cologne  and  Bavarian  State 
operas,  Victor  Braun,  a  native  of 
Windsor,  Canada,  began  this  season 
as  Scarpia  in  the  Santa  Fe  Opera's 
production  of  Tosca.  He  sang  with  the 
BSO  at  Tanglewood  during  July  of 
1977  in  the  Haydn  Theresa  Mass.  That 
fall,  he  portrayed  Ford  in  Verdi's 
Falstaff  in  Portland  and  Seattle,  and 
Posa  in  Don  Carlos  with  the  Canadian 
Opera  Company  in  Toronto,  the  com- 
pany with  which  he  began  his  opera 
career  in  1956. 

Mr.  Braun  studied  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario  and  the 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  After  winning  the  International  Mozart  Competition  in 
Vienna,  he  made  his  debut  at  the  Frankfurt  Opera  House  in  1963.  He  has 
appeared  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  at  Covent  Garden  regularly  since  1969,  at  La 
Scala,  and  at  the  San  Francisco  Opera.  His  next  appearance  will  be  in  Wagner's 
The  Flying  Dutchman  in  Edmonton. 


offices  with  .      f 

room  service! 

Statler 
Office 
Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Boston  02116 


Managing  Agent 
Suite  728 
(617)  426-0720 


saunders 

&  associates 


JMom)  you  can  rnjoy 
cftae  Italian  ()uime 


)CU9^ 


269  LAieu/bu/iy  2t/iect 

(12ese*wrtioiis  suggested... 
caWou*  JAartAe  d'al  2624810 

JacKets  req./Valet  Parking       Open  daily  12  N  Mid 
All  Credit  Cards  Accepted  Fn  &  Sat  til  1  AM 
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Beautiful  classic  women's  fashions 
are  a  tradition  at  The  Talbots.  Come 
see  for  yourself.  And  be  sure  to  ask 

for  our  free  catalog.  Or  call 

(617)  749-7830  or  write  The  Talbots, 

Dept.  KA,  Hingham,  MA  02043 

and  well  send  you  one. 


iw 


laJboT: 


Hingham,  Acton,  Duxbury,  Lenox, 
Osterville,  So.  Hamilton,  Massachusetts 


BRICK 
CHIPS 

Permanent  red  ceramic  ground  mulch. 
Retains  moisture,  holds  back  weeds, 
conditions  soil,  protects  and  beautifies. 
Fifty  pound  bags  $3. 15,  (50  lbs  bulk 
in  your  container,  $2.50). 

cBrick 
<Yatd 

Brick  and  tiles  for  walls,  patios  and  floors. 

128  Middlesex  Ave. 

Somerville,  Ma.  02145 

Tel.  (617)  666-3090 


OffRt  1-93.  Open  8:30AM-  4:30PM,  Thursday 
'til  9PM:  Saturday  'til  3PM. 


a  division  of  Spaulding  Brick  Co. 
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Gillian  Weir 


After  less  than  two  years  of  formal  organ  study  at  London's  Royal  College  of 
Music,  Gillian  Weir  won  first  prize  in  the  international  organ-playing  competi- 
tion at  St.  Albans,  England.  Her  debuts  as  both  recitalist  and  concerto  soloist 
came  in  1965,  and  she  has  since  performed  widely  in  Britain,  Czechoslovakia, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  America.  Her  first 
tour  here,  in  1967,  won  unusually  enthusiastic  critical  acclaim. 

Ms.  Weir  has  appeared  frequently  in  broadcast  and  televised  performances  in 
Britain,  and  she  has  recorded  her  widely-praised  interpretations  of  Olivier 
Messiaen's  organ  works.  As  an  advocate  of  contemporary  music,  she  has  given 
numerous  first  performances  of  new  works.  Ms.  Weir's  repertoire  encompasses 
all  the  great  schools  of  organ  composition,  and  she  is  equally  at  home  in  modern 
and  traditional  styles. 

Ms.  Weir  has  recorded  Janacek's  Glagolitic  Mass  with  today's  conductor, 
Andrew  Davis. 


When 
your  evening's 
at  steak... 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  'LADIES  It 


IAN0  SAL 

Pay  40  to  60%  Less 

Uprights  —  Grands  —  Spinets 
from  $150.00  &  Up.  Financing  Available. 
Largest  Selection  of  Reconditioned  Pianos 
in  New  England.  Monday  thru  Saturday 
10  am  —  10  pm.  Sunday  10  am  —  8  pm. 

J.  D.  Furst  &  Son 

Piano  Rebuilders 

21  Brookline  Ave.,  Kenmore  Sq.,  Boston 
Call  267-4079  for  Further  Information 


ST    BOSTON  THE  MALL  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA  BRAINTREE 
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Looking 
for  an 

ERISA 

TRUSTEE 


"The  new  way  to  look 


For  over  50  years  discerning  people  have  looked 

to  Fiduciary  Trust  Company  to  act  as  professional 

trustee,  agent  or  custodian. 

Now,  corporations  are  finding  that  Fiduciary  Trust 

Company  can  offer  the  same  experience  and  service 

to  them.  So  if  you  are  looking  for  a  qualified  trustee 

for  your  ERISA  pension  and  profit  sharing  trusts.  .  . 

Look  to  Fiduciary  Trust  Company, 
the  new  way  to  look  in  Boston. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 
Telephone:  (61 7)  482-5270 


eRgt@  Coins... 

tb\§  investrrient 

virtuoso. 

How  many  investments  have  averaged 
a  better  than  20%  compound  return 
rate  over  the  past  20  years?  .  .  .  and  a 
brilliant  29%  over  the  past  5  years? 
How  many  perform  well  in  bull  and  bear 
markets? 

Today's  financial  experts  are  recom- 
mending portfolios  that  include 
investment-quality  rare  coins  —  one  of 
the  safest  high  performers.  Rare  coins 
are  easily  placed  in  Keoghs  and  IRAs, 
and  find  ready  liquidity  in  an  eager 
world  market. 

We're  recognized  numismatic  leaders, 
with  impeccable  credentials  in  the  rare 
coin  field.  Our  experts  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  diversifying  your  portfolio  with 
rare  coins.  Call  today  .  .  .  for  a  virtuoso 
investment  performance. 

Ask  for  our  free  brochure, 

Rare  Coins:  the  Outstanding  Investment. 


NEW] 
ENGLAND 
RARE  COIN 
GALLERIES 

Dept.  G-51, 

89  Devonshire  St. ,  Boston,  Mass.  02109 
Toll-free  outside  Mass.  1-800-225-6794 
(617)  227-8800 

Reference:  Gerald  Gootman,  Vice  President, 
New  Englund  Merchants  National  Bank,   Boston,  Mass 
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Gamelin  &  Davies  Piano  Company,  Inc. 

PIANO  REBUILDERS 

New    EVERETT  studio  and  console  pianos 

.4/Jit  uicas  fmest 
professional-quality pianos 


Rebuildersof: 

Baldwin 

Chicken  ng 

Henry  F.  Miller 

Knabe 

Mason  &  Hamlin 

Stemwav 

and  other  fine  makes. 


Rebuilt  upright  and  grand  pianos 
Complete  rebuilding  and  reconditioning 
Quality  refinishing 
Tuning  and  repairs 


354-2926 


60  Aberdeen  Ave. 
(Rt.16),    Cambridge 


COMING  CONCERTS . . . 


Tuesday,  7  November— 8-9:40 

Tuesday  'B'  Series 
SEIJI OZAW A  conducting 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  102  in 

Bflat 
Tchaikovsky      Symphony  No.  4  in 

F  minor 


TCHAIKOVSKY  FESTIVAL 

Friday,  10  November 
Saturday,  11  November 
PRELUDE  CONCERT  AT  6:45 
Tchaikovsky      Souvenir  de  Florence 
EMANUEL  BOROK, 
BO  YOUP  HWANG, 
violins 
BURTON  FINE,  ROBERT 

BARNES,  violas 
JULES  ESKIN,  RONALD 
FELDMAN,  cellos 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT  AT  8 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Tchaikovsky      Swan  Lake,  Act  1 

Violin  Concerto  in  D 
ISAAC  STERN,  violin 
MOVIE  AT  10     Stars  of  the  Russian  Ballet 


Tuesday,  14  November 
Wednesday,  15  November 
PRELUDE  CONCERT  AT  6:45 
Tchaikovsky      Serenade,  Op.  65,  No.  1 
Lalo  Tristesse 

Tchaikovsky      Rondel,  Op.  65,  No.  6 
Rubinstein         Pyezyets  (The  S  inger) 
Bizet  Adieux  de  Vhdtesse  arabe 

Tchaikovsky      Serenade,  Op.  65,  No.  3 


Gounod 


Tchaikovsky 

Tchaikovsky 
Tchaikovsky 

Tchaikovsky 


Viens!  lesgazons  sonts 

verts! 
It  was  in  early  spring, 

Op.  38,  No.  2 
To  forget  so  soon 
Was  I  not  a  little  blade  of 

grass,  Op.  47,  No.  7 
Does  the  day  reign?,  Op.  47, 
No.  6 
BEVERLY  MORGAN,  mezzo- 
soprano 
THOMAS  MURACO,  piano 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT  AT  8 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Tchaikovsky      Swan  Lake,  Act  II 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
HORACIO  GUTIERREZ 

MOVIE  AT  10     The  Music  Lovers 
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A  NEW  MUSICAL  EXPERIENCE 

The  Mark  Levinson  Sound  System  provides  an 

incomparable  level  of  musical  reproduction,  which  must  be 

experienced  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

Goodwins  Inc.,  appointed  dealer  of  superb  sound 

equipment,  offers  the  utmost  in  personal  attention  and 

informed  guidance  in  the  selection  of  uniquely  satisfying 

music  systems. 

Agents  for:  Mark  Levinson  Audio  Systems,  Studer,  Acoustical  Manufac- 
turing, Precedent  Audio,  Audiophile  Systems,  Pedersen  Research,  Verion 


Goodwin's  Inc. 
33  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  MA  02116 


By  Appointment 
Tel.  (617)266-0608 


Whatever  your  style  . . . 
It9s  tug  gage  from 


UmMm 


¥ 


Specialists  in  Fine  Luggage,  Accessories  and  Gifts 

2-D  Prudential  Plaza  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02199  •  (617)  262-4150 
15  School  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02108  •  (617)  523-6373 
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Friday,  17  November 
Saturday,  18  November 
PRELUDE  CONCERT  AT  6:45 
Mozart  Sonata  for  Violin  and 

Piano  in  E  minor, 

K.304 
Tchaikovsky       Meditation  for  Violin 

and  Piano 
Stravinsky  Le  Baiser  de  la  fee 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 
BETTY  BENTHIN,  piano 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT  AT  8 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
Tchaikovsky      Swan  Lake,  Act  III 

Variations  on  a  Rococo 
Theme  for  Cello 
LYNN  HARRELL 

Swan  Lake,  Act  IV 
MOVIE  AT  10     Eugene  Onegin 

Tuesday,  21  November— 8-9:45 

Tuesday  'C  Series 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  102  in 

Bflat 
Tchaikovsky      Swan  Lake,  Act  III 


Set  your  sights 
high  enough  and 
you  can't  miss  the 
Top*  Top-floor 
dining,  top-flight 
food.  If  that's  what 
you Ve  come  to 
expect,  come  up  to 
the  Top 
of  the 
Hub. 


Stouffer* 

Top  of  the  Hub 

Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


ONE 

CHECKING  ACCOUNTS 

SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 

N.O.W.  ACCOUNTS 

MASTERCHARGE 

COOL-CASH/VEC 

EXECUTIVE  CREDIT 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 

TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

BUSINESS  LOANS 

PERSONAL  LOANS 

MORTGAGE  LOANS 

HOME  IMPROVEMENT  LOANS 


STOP 


COOLIDGE  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

A  Full  Service  Bank  (617)926-7000  member  FDIC 


Poilu  Watson 


Invites  You  To  Visit  Her  Shops  At 

501  Heath  Street 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 

566-1576 

AND 

Boca  Grande,  Florida 

Featuring  daytime  and  evening  clothes 
Decorated  cashmere  sweaters 
Distinctive  Imports 
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1978-79  Stage  Door  Lectures 

The  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  cordially  invites  you  to  meet 

WOMEN  IN  MUSIC 

a  series  of  five  lecture  luncheons 


1  December 

5  January 

2  February 

13  April 


Luise  Vosgerchian 
Mary  Jo  Barron 
Doriot  Dwyer 
Mary  Smith 


A  la  Carte  Bar-  11:30  a.m. 

Lecture  and  Buffet  Lunch  —  12:30  p.m. 

(entrance  at  the  Stage  Door) 

Subscription  price  $40.00 


Pant,  pant,  pant... 
Rumble,  rumble,  rumble. . . 

If  you  always  end  up  racing 
to  get  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
time  only  to  have  your  stomach 
rumble  during  the  pianissimo 
passages,  pull  into  the  MidTown 
Hotel  first.  Leave  your  car  in 
our  lot.  (Our  dinner  patrons  get 
free  parking  for  Symphony  con- 
certs.) Then  enjoy  a  great  meal 
in  our  Colony  Room.  Followed 
by  a  leisurely  one  minute  walk 
to  Symphony  Hall. 

That  way  you'll  be  a  lot  more 
relaxed  for  the  performance. 

And  a  lot  quieter. 


Bostons  most  convenient  Hotel. 


220  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1 5. 
Teleohone:  (61  7)  262-1000. 


Decorating  mistakes  cost!  A  better 
approach  is  our  "no  fault"  system, 
with  free,  highly  skilled  advice 
from  our  Interior  Design  staff 
before  you  decorate.  Call.  Or  drop 
in.  Look  through  ourcollectionsof 
magnificent  Drexel®  and 
Heritage®  furniture.  With  our 
professionals  to  guide  you,  the 
results  are  always  faultlessly 
beautiful! 


exme-a 


Creatively  Furnishing  Homes  Since  1931 


CHESTNUT  HILL  METHUEN  DANVERS 

Rt.  9  Opposite  Mall     Rt.  28,  Exit  Rt.  213       Rt.  128,  Exit  24 
244-3100  683-2701  777  1060 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES . . . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 

(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year, 
in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to 
the  concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at 
Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physi- 
cians attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  call- 
ing in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
entrance  to  the  Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to 
their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stair- 
way at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
by  the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
will  be  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston 
Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  avail- 
able for  resale  by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
Orchestra,  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the 
concert.  You  will  receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your 
contribution. 

LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to 
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leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces 
in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  con- 
certs only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $3.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays 
beginning  at  6  pm. 

BOSTON'S  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5).  Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WCRB  (Boston  102.5  FM),  and  WFCR-FM. 
Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC- 
FM,  and  WFCR-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  productions  at 
(617)-893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  to  try  to  get  the  Boston 
Symphony  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  BSO,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  the  monthly  BSO  news  publication  and  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information  about  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  please 
call  the  Friends  Office  Monday  through  Friday  between  nine  and  five.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address  with  the  label  from  your  BSO  newsletter  to  the  Development  Office,  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115.  Includ- 
ing the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our 
files. 


We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  kids 
a  free  education. 

.A        Yes,  free. 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
transportation  (in  Boston),  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  02115,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 
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iNOFF®  VODKA.  80&  100  PROOF.  DISTILLED  FROM  GRAIN.  STE.  PI  ERRE  SM I RNOFF  FLS.  (DIVISION  OF  HEUBLEIN.  INCORPORATED)  HARTFORD.  CONNECTICUT 


Castel  Ruboun  Lambr  usco 

Now  incite  as  well  as  red. 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  SomerviHe,  MA  02143 
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If  this  wasn't  a 

black  &  white  ad, 

we  could  show  you 

what  Pained 
Interior  Designers 

can  do  with  color. 


We  have  assembled  a  talented  group  of  men  and 

women  to  work  with  you  on  your  decorating 

and  redecorating  plans.  One  room  or  many, 

traditional  or  modern,  they  will  share  their  creative 

ideas  with  you.  There  is  no  added  charge  for  this 

designer  service. 

For  information,  please  call  Mrs.  Scully  at 
426-1500,  extension  156. 


PAINE 

FURNITURE 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  CENTENNIAL  FUND 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  COMMEMORATIVE  GIFTS 

ENDOWED  ORCHESTRA  CHAIRS 

(BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS  ■  BOSTON  POPS  CONCERTS) 

SCHOLARSHIPS  TO  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

SYMPHONY  HALL  ROOMS  (TO  NAME  THE  CONDUCTOR'S  ROOM  ■  TO  NAME  THE 
SOLOIST  &  GUEST  CONDUCTOR'S  ROOM  ■  TO  NAME  THE  MUSICIANS'  LOUNGE) 

TANGLEWOOD  (TO  NAME  THE  MUSIC  SHED  ■  TO  NAME  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC 
CENTER  ■  TO  NAME  THE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL  ■  TO  ESTABLISH  A  FUND  FOR  THE 
FORMAL  GARDENS) 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  PLEASE  CONTACT  MR.  JOSEPH  HOBBS,  DIRECTOR  OF 
DEVELOPMENT  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02115    TEL:  (617)266-1492. 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJl  OZAWA 
Musk  Director 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Eighth  Season  1978-1979 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 


Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  John  T.  Noonan  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 

General  Manager 


Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 


Peter  Gelb 

Director  of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  A.  Young 

Assistant  Director 

of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 

Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 
Advisor  for  the 
Music  Director 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of  Development 

Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 

Controller 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

Michael  Steinberg 

Director  of  Publications 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.Hill 

Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C.  White 

Assistant  to  the 
Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

A  ssistantA  dmin  istra  tor, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 


Programs  copyright  ©  1978  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


Leo  L.  Beranek 

Chairman 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Weston  P.  Figgins 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

V ice  Chairman 

Vice  Chairman 

Secretary 

Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Richard  P.  Morse 

John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Stephen  Paine 

Hazen  Ayer 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

David  Pokross 

David  W.  Bernstein 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

William  Poorvu 

David  Bird 

Mrs.  Richard  D.Hill 

Harry  Remis 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mrs.  Louise  I.  Kane 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Robert  Cushman 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Robert  Kraft 

William  A.  Selke 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Benjamin  Lacy 

Gene  Shalit 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Paul  Fromm 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Manhard  II 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 

Roger  Woodworth 

The  best  of  the  bunch. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 


Live  Music  lb  Go* 


The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 
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Our  Alumni/ae 


"Our"  here  means  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  From  time  to  time 
we  shall  bring  you  news  of  some  of  the  former  BMC  students  and  their  doings. 

The  alumnus  most  prominently  in  the  news  this  year  is  Zubin  Mehta,  who 
was  a  Fellow  in  1958  and  is  now  beginning  his  first  season  as  Music  Director  of 
the  New  York  Philharmonic.  That  was  a  good  year  for  conductors  at  Tangle- 
wood:  one  of  Mehta's  classmates  was  Claudio  Abbado,  whose  current  posts 
include  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  London  Symphony,  and  Milan's  La  Scala 
opera  house.  Abbado  will  be  guest  conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on  8,  9, 
and  10  March,  leading  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  2,  the  Resurrection. 

Pianist  Barbara  Weintraub  '77  recently  took  first  place  in  the  international 
competition  in  Munich  as  half  of  the  best  sonata  team.  Her  partner  was  cellist 
Carter  Brey.  Weintraub  and  Brey,  together  with  violinist  Karen  Clarke,  also 
Tanglewood  '77 ,  have  been  performing  together  to  great  acclaim  as  the  Rogeri 
Trio. 

Two  players  who  have  just  joined  the  BSO  are  former  Tanglewood  students: 
violinist  Joseph  McGauley  '75  and  flutist  Fenwick  Smith  74. 

Another  pianist,  Janice  Weber,  who  was  a  Fellow  in  1975  and  1976,  will  give 
her  second  Carnegie  Recital  Hall  concert  on  31  October.  Don't  look  for  her  under 
that  name,  though:  she  performs  as  Lily  van  Ballmoos.  Billed  as  a  Musical  Mas- 
querade, her  program  consists  of  ten  of  the  famous  and  fearsomely  difficult  tran- 
scriptions by  Leopold  Godowsky,  each  of  which  will  be  paired  with  the  piece  in 
its  original  version. 

Violinist  Ann  Ourada  '72,  '75,  and  '78  joined  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  for  the 
1978-79  season. 

David  Howard  '77  and  '78  is  the  new  bass  clarinettist  of  the  New  Jersey 
Symphony. 

Three  of  the  soloists  in  Bruckner's  Te  Deum,  which  Seiji  Ozawa  conducts  on 
11, 12, 13,  and  16  January,  are  Tanglewood  alumni.  They  are  soprano  Cheryl 
Studer  '76  and  77,  mezzo-soprano  Janice  Meyerson  '76  and  '77 ,  and  tenor  Kim 
Scown  76  and  77.  If  you  watched  Berlioz's  Beatrice  and  Benedict  on  Evening  at 
Symphony  on  16  October,  you  saw  and  heard  Janice  in  the  role  of  Ursule.  Kim 
Scown  will  be  appearing  as  Klaus-Narr  in  Schoenberg's  Gurre-Lieder  when  Seiji 
Ozawa  conducts  the  work  in  March:  he  took  the  same  part  in  the  performance 
Gunther  Schuller  conducted  at  his  farewell  concert  at  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory in  May  1977. 

Finally  there  is  Shirley  Mae  Carter  '54,  who  starred  in  the  recent  Norma  broad- 
cast from  the  San  Francisco  Opera.  Name  doesn't  ring  a  bell?  Try  Shirley  Verrett. 


This 

Coach®   Belt 

is  made 

of 

real 
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sizes. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
the  fall  of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth 
conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its 
founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Shenyang,  China  in 
1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He 
attended  Toho  School  of  Music  in 
Tokyo  and  graduated  with  first  prizes 
in  composition  and  conducting. 
Shortly  after  his  graduation,  he  won 
first  prize  at  the  International 
Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besancon,  France,  and  was  invited  by 

Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 

competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying  at  Tanglewood. 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music 
Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later 
to  study  and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra,  titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  although  he  remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  is  a  regular  and  favorite 
guest  conductor  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  each  year.  He  has  conducted  at  Covent  Garden,  and  returns  to 
Japan  annually  to  conduct  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  other  orchestras. 
The  newest  items  on  his  large  and  growing  discography  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  are  Bartok's  Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite,  and  Music  for  Strings, 
Percussion,  and  Celeste,  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5,  the  Brahms  First 
Symphony,  and  Rimsky-Korsakov's  Sheherazade  (all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon), 
and  Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'diNew  World 
Records). 
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Accompanist  to 

Leonard  Bernstein  •  Arthur  Fiedler 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Seiji  Ozawa  *  Andre  Previn 

Gunther  Schuller   •  YehudiWyner 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director 


Tuesday,  7  November  at  8 
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SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  102  in  B  flat 

Largo— Vivace 

Adagio 

Menuet:  Allegro 

Finale:  Presto 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Opus  36 
Andante  sostenuto— Moderato  con  anima 
Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 
Scherzo  (Pizzicato  ostinato):  Allegro 
Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 


Tonight's  concert  will  end  about  9:40. 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon. 

Baldwin  piano 
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Tickets  $13.50,  $9,  $5  available 
at  Symphony  Hall  box  office  only 

(detail  from  The  Battle  of  Trafalgar'  by  Thomas  Luny) 


Joseph  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B  flat 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau, 
Lower  Austria,  on  31  March  or  1  April 
1 732  and  died  in  Vienna  on  31  May 
1809.  He  wrote  the  Symphony  No.  102  in 
1 794  and  led  the  first  performance  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  London,  on  2  February 
1795.  Haydn  symphonies  began  to  be 
played  in  America  in  the  1780s  and 
1 790s,  in  Boston  as  early  as  1 792;  they 
were,  however,  seldom  clearly  identified, 
and  it  is  impossible  in  most  instances  to 
establish  early  performance  dates  with 
any  precision.  The  present  symphony 
was  on  the  first  pair  of  concerts  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  ever  gave:  the  dates  were 
21  and  22  October  1881,  and  Georg 
Henschel  conducted.  Henschel,  by  then 
Sir  George,  returned  at  the  age  of  80  to  lead  the  opening  concerts  of  the  orchestra's  50th 
season  on  10  and  11  October  1930,  and  again  conducted  this  work  on  that  occasion.  The 
orchestra  has  also  given  performances  of  it  under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil 
Paur,  Max  Fiedler,  Karl  Muck,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky  (who  made  the  first 
and  what  was  for  many  years  the  only  recording),  R  ichard  Burgin,  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Charles  Munch,  and  Rafael  Kubelik.  The  most  recent  performances  were  Kubelik's  in 
Boston  in  January  1967  and  at  Tanglewood  in  July  of  that  year.  The  score  calls  for  two 
each  of  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets,  with  timpani  and  strings. 

The  story  is  familiar— the  death  of  the  aged  Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy  in  1790, 
the  disbanding  by  his  son  of  most  of  his  musical  household,  the  pension  granted 
to  the  58-year-old  Haydn  (then  just  about  to  complete  three  decades  of  service  to 
the  family)  and  the  continuance  of  his  Capellmeister  title  as  a  sinecure,  the  com- 
poser's delight  in  his  new-found  liberty,  his  removal  to  Vienna,  the  appearance 
one  December  morning  of  a  stranger  who  announced,  "I  am  Salomon  from  Lon- 
don and  I  have  come  to  fetch  you." 

Johann  Peter  Salomon,  born  1745  in  Bonn,  an  admirer  of  Haydn  since  the 
1770s,  had  settled  in  London  in  1781  and  was  active  and  successful  there  as 
violinist  and  impresario.  He  happened  to  be  on  the  continent  when  he  heard  of 
Esterhazy's  death  and  he  lost  no  time  in  setting  out  for  Vienna,  where  he  made 
Haydn  a  splendid  offer— £1,000  for  an  opera,  six  symphonies,  and  some  miscel- 
laneous pieces,  plus  a  £200  guarantee  for  a  benefit  concert.  That  story,  too,  is  a 
familiar  one— the  farewell  from  Mozart  at  which  both  shed  tears,  the  rough 
crossing  from  Calais  to  Dover  ("But  I  fought  it  all  off  and  came  ashore  without— 
excuse  me— actually  being  sick,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Marianne  von 
Genzinger),  the  stunning  success  of  the  London  concerts  and  the  symphonies 
(nos.  93-98)  he  wrote  for  them,  the  honorary  degree  from  Oxford,  the  gentle  love 
affair  with  Mrs.  Rebecca  Schroeter,  the  news  of  Mozart's  death,  the  return  to 
Vienna  in  July  1792.  There,  an  ungifted,  unrigorous  teacher,  he  briefly  gave 
lessons  to  the  twenty-one-year-old  Beethoven,  an  unhappy  encounter.  Mozart 
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was  gone  and  so  was  Frau  von  Genzinger,  almost  as  young.  Haydn's  marriage 
and  his  now  fourteen-year-old  affair  with  the  singer  Luigia  Polzelli  were  as 
wretched  and  draining  as  ever.  He  was  happy,  therefore,  to  accept  Salomon's 
invitation  to  return  to  London,  and  on  19  January  1794  he  set  out  once  more  for  a 
stay  of  a  year  and  a  half.  For  Salomon  he  produced  three  more  symphonies  (nos. 
99-101)  and  another  three  (nos.  102-104)  for  a  series  of  concerts  organized  by  the 
violinist  and  composer  Giovanni  Battista  Viotti.  For  other  occasions  he  wrote 
piano  sonatas,  trios,  and  songs  to  English  texts.  Though  Viotti's  concerts  were 
less  well  organized  and  less  well  attended  than  Salomon's,  the  three  symphonies 
presented  at  them  enjoyed  immediate  and  immense  success  at  concerts  in  Febru- 
ary, March,  and  April  1795.  At  the  premiere  of  this  one,  during  the  finale,  a  chan- 
delier fell  in  the  middle  of  the  auditorium,  but  no  one  was  hurt  as  the  audience 
had  all  rushed  forward  to  get  as  close  a  look  as  they  could  at  Haydn,  who  was 
conducting  from  the  keyboard.  The  symphony  was  at  once  dubbed  The  Miracle,  a 
title  later  mistakenly  transferred  to  No.  96.  An  encore  of  the  finale  was 
demanded  and  granted,  but  not  only  because  of  the  chandelier:  encores  even  of 
two  movements  were  not  uncommon  at  those  Haydn  premieres  in  London. 

The  first  sound  is  a  B  flat  five  octaves  deep— unmeasured  but  long,  and 
presumably  to  be  followed  by  a  little  breath.  Violins  and  violas  continue  with  a 
slow  phrase  of  elegiac  cast.  That  phrase,  speeded  up  and  with  all  pathos 
removed,  propels  the  Vivace  into  being,  while  a  unison,  always  with  a  silence  on 
either  side,  constantly  disrupts  the  flow  of  the  movement.  Not  only  is  the  ornate 
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melody  of  the  Adagio  of  exceptional  eloquence,  the  sheer  sound  of  the  movement 
is  the  most  remarkable  Haydn  ever  imagined:  trumpets  and  drums  are  muted,  a 
solo  cello  injects  its  gently  penetrating  timbre  into  the  middle  of  the  texture,  and 
just  before  the  end,  the  two  trumpets  contribute  a  sound  so  extaordinary  that  it 
still  tends  to  frighten  conductors,  many  of  whom  remove  it.  This  movement,  by 
the  way,  is  a  transcription  of  a  piano  trio  written  in  London  a  little  earlier.  A 
forceful  minuet  is  spelled  by  a  gentler  trio.  The  finale  is  one  of  Haydn's  quickest 
and  funniest,  the  double  upbeat  to  the  theme  being  designed  for  wonderful  "so 
when  is  it  going  to  come  back?"  games.  But  the  drama  and  the  harmonic 
surprises  of  the  first  two  movements  insist  on  not  being  forgotten.  If  Beethoven 
didn't  get  much  out  of  his  lessons  with  Haydn,  he  learned  plenty  from  his  scores. 

—Michael  Steinberg 
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SPECIAL  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  TCHAIKOVSKY  FESTIVAL 


SEIJI  OZAWA  CONDUCTS  VIOLINIST  ISAAC  STERN,  CELLIST  LYNN  HARRELL  AND  PIANIST  HORACIO  GUTIERREZ. 
FEATURING:  THE  COMPLETE  SWAN  LAKE,  VIOLIN  CONCERTO  IN  D,  PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  1  AND  VARIATIONS 
ON  A  ROCOCO  THEME  FOR  CELLO.  PLUS  PRELUDES,  CHAMBER  MUSIC  AND  SPECIAL  EVENTS. 

FRI.  NOV.  10/SAT.  NOV.  1 1  -  8  PM       TUES.  NOV.  14/ WED.  NOV.  15  -  8  PM        FRI.  NOV.  17/SAT.  NOV.  18  -  8  PM 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Conductor 
ISAAC  STERN,  Violinist 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Swan  Lake,  Act  1 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Violin  Concerto  in  D 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Conductor 
HORACIO  GUTIERREZ,  Pianist 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Swan  Lake,  Act  II 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Piano  Concerto 
No.  1  in  b  flat 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Conductor 
LYNN  HARRELL,  Cellist 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Swan  Lake,  Act  III 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Variations  on  a 

Rococo  Theme  for  Cello 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Swan  Lake,  Act  IV 


MAIL  ORDERS  NOW!  Enclose  a  check  made  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony  and  mail  to: 
Subscription  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston  Mass.  02115.  Public  mail  order  sale  will  begin 
October  8th. 

SYMPHONY  HALL    SERIES  PRICES:  $42.00,  $33.50,  $25.00,  $19.00 
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Piotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Opus  36 


Piotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  at 
Votkinsk,  district  of  Viatka,  on  25  April 
(old  style)  or  7  May  (new  style)  1840  and 
died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  6  (18)  May 
1893.  He  began  the  Symphony  No.  4  in 
May  1877  and  completed  the  score  on 
7  January  1878.  Nikolay  Rubinstein  con- 
ducted the  first  performance  in  Moscow 
on  22  February  that  year.  The  first  per- 
formance in  the  United  States  was  given 
by  the  New  York  Symphony  under 
Walter  Damrosch  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  on  1  February 
1890,  and  the  first  complete  performance 
in  Boston  was  given  by  the  same  orches- 
tra and  conductor  at  the  Tremont  Theater 
on  26  April  1893.  At  that  time,  Arthur 
Nikisch  had  played  the  second  and  third  movements  only  at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
on  18  October  1890.  Emil  Paur  conducted  the  first  complete  Boston  Symphony  perfor- 
mances on  27  and  28  November  1896,  and  the  work  has  since  been  played  by  the  orchestra 
under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Max  Fiedler,  Karl  Muck,  Ernst  Schmidt,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Charles  Munch,  Thomas  Schippers,  Eleazar  de  Carvalho, 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Sixten  Ehrling,  Milton  Katims,  Colin  Davis,  Daniel  Barenboim,  Seiji 
Ozawa,  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  and  Vladimir  A shkenazy.  The  most  recent  perfor- 
mances in  Boston  were  those  under  Colin  Davis  in  February  1970.  The  orchestra  last 
played  the  work  at  Tanglewood  on  9  July  1978,  Vladimir  Ashkenazy  conducting.  The 
score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbal,  bass  drum,  and  strings. 

Everyone  knows  that  Tchaikovsky  wrote  six  numbered  symphonies.  But  with 
a  certain  perverse  logic  (reinforced  by  a  half-century  of  performance  statistics)  it 
is  usual  to  regard  this  corpus  as  if  it  comprised  not  so  much  a  stepwise  cumula- 
tive achievement  as  two  discrete  series  of  three  works  each.  If  nos.  4  through  6 
inclusive  are  certified  as  masterpieces  and  those  that  came  before  are  not,  it  could 
be  argued  that  the  earlier  three  are  only  now  beginning  to  be  heard  with  any  fre- 
quency—that their  day  will  yet  come.  Perhaps.  But  the  real  value  in  this  value 
judgment  is  that  it  leads  us  to  reexamine  the  critical  consensus.  And  to  do  so  is  to 
discern  that  one  thing  is  incontestably  a  fact  beyond  all  argument:  as  man  and 
composer  Tchaikovsky  did  undergo  a  profound  change  in  the  short  time  — 
twenty  months,  more  or  less— between  his  Symphony  no.  3  and  his  Symphony 
no.  4. 

To  document  this  veritable  metamorphosis  would  require  a  fair-sized  book. 
And  still  the  whole  truth  of  it  would  be  less  believable  than  fiction— even  if  no 
novelist  in  his  right  mind  would  risk  a  plot  so  far-fetched,  so  labyrinthine,  so 
quintessentially  romantic.  Of  course  the  story  has  been  much  told,  and  chunks  of 
it  are  by  now  thrice-familiar.  But  it  needs  to  be  pulled  together  if  we  are  to  hear 
the  F  minor  symphony  in  its  fullest  perspective. 
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In  a  sentence,  the  winter  of  1876-77  and  the  year  following  formed  the  most 
crucial  period  in  Tchaikovsky's  life.  It  began  and  ended  auspiciously  enough; 
indeed  biographically  speaking  there  would  never  again  be  anything  not  wholly 
predictable,  but  the  intervening  months  brought  such  a  surfeit  of  trauma  and 
trouble  that  the  composer  quite  literally  came  close  to  death.  The  dramatis  per- 
sonae  of  this  melodrama  (for  such  it  was)  involved  only  two  principals  in  addi- 
tion to  Tchaikovsky.  Both  were  women.  The  roles  they  played  could  not  have 
been  more  disparate,  and  two  more  different  human  beings  hardly  can  be 
imagined.  One  was  Antonina  Ivanovna  Milyukova,  at  twenty-eight  a  slightly 
superannuated  student  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory;  she  seems  to  have  been 
wildly  narcissistic,  prepsychotically  delusional,  and  not  overbright,  but  by  all 
accounts  as  attractive  as  she  was  determinedly  destructive.  In  contrast  there  was 
the  prematurely  widowed  Nadezhda  Filaretovna  Frolovskaya  von  Meek— weal- 
thy, worldly,  and  at  forty-five  the  mother  of  eleven  children,  the  youngest  of 
whom  still  lived  with  her  and  a  squad  of  servants  in  a  vast  mansion  on 
Rozhdestvensky  Boulevard. 

Nadezhda  Filaretovna  apparently  was  an  accomplished  pianist.  On  the  evi- 
dence there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  she  was  truly  passionate  about  music, 
at  least  in  the  sense  that  she  could  sublimate  her  every  emotion  in  it.  And  the 
music  she  loved  most,  beginning  in  1873  or  1874,  was  that  of  Tchaikovsky,  nine 
years  her  junior.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  her  (railroad  tycoon)  husband  in  1876 
she  became  a  virtual  recluse,  with  music  as  her  rampart— if  not  her  only  one,  as 
in  the  Millay  poem  of  our  own  time.  The  single  non- family  caller  she  received  in 
these  months  of  mourning  was  Nikolay  Rubinstein.  Through  his  good  offices  she 
retained  as  a  violinist-in-residence  the  young  medalist  and  future  virtuoso  Josef 
Kotek.  At  this  remove  it  is  a  safe-enough  inference  that  the  controlling  factor  in 
her  appointment  of  Kotek  was  something  other  than  his  proficiency;  Rubin- 
stein's endorsement  was  not  be  to  gainsaid,  but  more  to  the  point  was  his  dis- 
closure of  the  boy's  warm  friendship  with  Tchaikovsky,  in  whose  composition 
class  he  had  excelled. 

Kotek  spent  many  of  those  hours  'on  duty'  answering  questions  about  his 
beloved  mentor.  Nadezhda  Filaretovna's  curiosity  was  unrelenting.  Everything 
about  Tchaikovsky  interested  her.  The  report  that  he  was  chronically  hard- 
pressed  for  money,  however,  did  not  please  her  — in  any  event  not  consciously. 
But  the  fantasies  so  elaborately  documented  in  her  subsequent  correspondence 
must  have  been  given  a  richness  akin  to  reality  in  this  contact-by-proxy  with  the 
man  she  admired  above  all  others.  And  she  had  the  wherewithal  for  adding 
further,  more  meaningful,  dimensions  to  the  private  world  in  which  she  moved 
imperiously  and  alone,  her  acting-out  unfettered  by  any  presence  save  those  she 
conjured. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass,  in  December  of  1876,  that  the  understandably  astonished 
Tchaikovsky  received  his  first  modest  commission  from  a  Tady  of  mystery'  who 
was  to  subsidize  his  genius  handsomely  through  fourteen  consecutive  years  of 
loving  liaison  by  mail  and  messenger.  By  her  stipulation  they  never  met,  and  never 
even  saw  each  other  except  by  accident  and  then  from  a  distance!  To  what  extent 
this  arrangement  stoked  or  banked  which  fires  no  one  can  say  with  much  assur- 
ance. But  rarely  have  two  souls  so  thoroughly  bared  themselves  as  these  'strangers' 
did  in  their  exchange  of  letters.  To  date  no  fewer  than  771  of  them  have  been 
published;  as  often  as  not  they  were  of  marathon  length  and  many  of  hers,  espe- 
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daily,  were  all  but  clinical  protocols  of  embarrassing  intimacy.  Perhaps,  then,  it 
is  just  as  well  that  Tchaikovsky  never  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  doting 
benefactress.  More's  the  pity  that  he  was  not  so  insulated  from  Antonina 
Ivanovna  Milyukova. 

Students  of  extrasensory  perception  might  well  ponder  the  latter  lady,  for 
there  was  something— well,  spooky— in  the  timing  of  her  fateful  incursion. 
Presumably  she  could  have  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  Tchaikovsky,  in  mid- 
May  of  1877,  had  just  become  possessed  by  the  idea  of  composing  an  opera  based 
on  Eugene  Onegin.  And  yet  she  chose  precisely  that  week  to  send  a  note  to  him 
which  might  have  been  written  by  Pushkin's  heroine  herself !  Only  as  Tatiana 
took  pen  in  hand  to  declare  her  undying  love  to  Onegin,  Antonina  Ivanovna  con- 
fessed to  her  teacher  that  she  had  wanted  no  other  man.  At  the  moment 
Tchaikovsky  was  very  much  'in  love  with  the  image'  of  the  ill-treated  Tatiana, 
and  inevitably  her  real- life  counterpart  profited  from  the  identification.  Besides, 
not  yet  having  come  to  terms  with  his  homosexuality,  he  was  once  again 
seriously  considering  marriage. 

Tchaikovsky  nevertheless,  like  Onegin,  demurred  as  best  he  could.  Antonina 
Ivanovna's  reaction,  on  30  May,  was  to  threaten  suicide.  His  next  step  was  to  tell 
her  in  unmistakable  terms  about  his  dark  libidinal  proclivity.  Even  this  did  not 
deter  her.  Whereupon  he  proposed,  and  she  accepted.  The  ceremony  was  set  for 
18  July.  Tchaikovsky  wrote  immediately  to  Nadezhda  Filaretovna,  but  mortifica- 
tion overtook  him  and  in  the  end  he  confined  himself  to  other  matters  (including 
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the  draft  of  his  Fourth  symphony,  which  he  had  recently  completed),  cryptically 
adding  as  an  afterthought  that  an  unspecified  'small  detail'  was  causing  him 
agitation  and  would  be  discussed  in  the  next  letter.  It  was  not;  on  10  June  he 
wrote  to  her  again,  but  never  got  past  a  progress  report  on  Eugene  Onegin.  The 
ensuing  three  weeks  he  suffered  in  silence. 

Part  of  his  scattered  family  (brother  Anatol)  got  word  of  the  engagement  as  late 
as  5  July.  Ten  days  later,  finally,  he  blurted  out  a  somewhat  sugar-coated  version 
of  the  facts  to  Nadezhda  Filaretovna.  Only  on  the  very  eve  of  the  wedding  did  he 
write  to  his  favorite  brother  Modeste  and  his  much- loved  sister  Alexandra 
Ilyinishna— obviously  he  did  not  want  them  at  the  church.  At  the  appointed 
hour  the  couple  became  man  and  wife,  departing  for  St.  Petersburg  immediately 
after  the  nuptial  mass. 

Two  days  after  the  marriage  he  wrote  to  Anatol:  'As  the  train  started,  I  was  at 
the  point  of  screaming';  the  sole  mitigation  'was  that  she  did  not  understand  nor 
even  recognize  my  poorly  concealed  agony'.  On  26  July  the  newlyweds  returned 
to  Moscow,  their  union  not  yet  consummated.  A  letter  from  Nadezhda 
Filaretovna  was  waiting.  Tchaikovsky  responded  frantically,  imploring  her  to 
send  money  for  a  temporary  escape  from  his  misery.  She  obliged,  and  on 
7  August  he  fled  in  the  direction  of  the  Caucasus. 

He  paused  in  Kiev  on  the  9th  to  prepare  a  detailed  report  on  the  fiasco  for  his 
benefactress.  Then  he  moved  on,  arriving  on  the  12th  at  his  sister's  estate  in 
Kamenka— always  a  welcome  stopover  for  the  peregrinating  composer.  Anatol 
and  Modeste  were  there,  as  it  turned  out,  and  everyone  prevailed  upon  him  to 
stay.  By  the  23rd  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  his  equilibrium  to  begin  the 
orchestration  of  the  Fourth  symphony,  but  he  knew  that  sooner  or  later  he 
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would  have  to  face  his  bride.  When  he  felt  that  enough  strength  had  been 
recovered  he  went  back  to  Moscow,  where  she  met  him  at  the  depot  on 
23  September. 

By  the  next  day  he  was  again  like  a  caged,  crazed  animal.  Herbert  Weinstock 
writes:  'He  hated  his  wife,  loathed  being  near  her,  could  not  find  an  hour's  peace 
for  thinking,  composing,  or  just  sitting  idle.  He  knew  that  he  was  approaching 
the  moment  when  he  would  be  unable  to  bear  the  strain.  On  an  evening  between 
29  September  and  5  October  he  walked,  with  his  clothes  on,  into  the  ice-strewn 
waters  of  the  River  Moskva  until  they  reached  his  waist.  He  stood  there,  a  lost 
and  half- mad  figure,  until  the  cold  was  a  torture.  Emerging,  he  was  certain  that 
he  would  soon  die  of  pneumonia.  When  he  understood  at  last  that  his  strong 
physique  had  absorbed  the  icy  shock  without  damage,  that  his  attempted  suicide 
had  failed,  he  became  more  terrified  and  unbalanced  than  before.  He  realized 
completely  that  he  was  no  longer  a  responsible  person.' 

In  desperation,  he  wired  Anatol  on  5  October  to  send  him  a  telegram  from  St. 
Petersburg,  signed  with  the  name  of  conductor  Edward  Napravnik,  insisting 
than  he  come  there  at  once.  The  ruse  worked.  Minutes  after  he  arrived  at  the 
northern  capital  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  composer  suffered  a  'violent  ner- 
vous attack'  and  went  into  a  coma  for  forty-eight  hours. 

By  the  13th  he  was  up  and  on  the  move,  lest  Antonina  Ivanovna  pursue  him. 
By  the  20th  he  was  in  Switzerland,  where  he  rented  a  lakeside  villa  at  Clarens.  In 
this  peaceful  setting  he  soon  regained  his  spirit;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  assure 
Nadezhda  Filaretovna  that  'our'  Symphony,  i.e.  the  Fourth,  would  be  completed 
within  the  year.  But  the  beauties  of  Switzerland  could  not  forestall  a  recurrence 
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of  his  depression,  and  by  mid-November  he  had  left  for  what  was  to  be  a  thor- 
oughly miserable  stay  in  Italy.  Then  to  Vienna.  Then  back  to  Italy,  this  time  more 
pleasantly.  Tchaikovsky  was  asleep  in  a  Florence  hotel,  resting  after  a  day-long 
hike  through  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  on  the  evening— 22  February  1878— when 
Nikolay  Rubinstein  conducted  the  world  premiere  of  the  Fourth  symphony  in 
Moscow.  (By  then  Antonina  Ivanovna  was  out  of  his  system,  but  not  out  of  his 
life  because  she  flatly  refused  to  grant  him  a  divorce.  In  the  spring  of  1879  there 
would  be  a  painful  confrontation  in  St.  Petersburg;  for  another  decade  she 
plagued  the  composer  for  money  and  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  humiliate 
him,  even  after  she  entered  into  a  common- law  relationship  and  bore  three 
illegitimate  children.  Tchaikovsky  did  not  live  to  see  her  ultimately  unavoidable 
commitment  to  an  asylum;  she  died  in  1917,  after  two  decades  of  'legal'  insanity 
which  had  been  manifested  long  years  before.) 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  were  to  be  no  more  women  in 
the  composer's  life  after  1877  (except,  ever  vicariously,  Nadezhda  Filaretovna 
von  Meek,  whose  letters  and  benefactions  continued  until,  with  something  like 
the  'whim  of  iron'  described  by  Ambrose  Bierce,  she  suddenly  stopped  both  in 
1890;  by  then  Tchaikovsky  no  longer  needed  financial  help).  The  sixteen  years 
that  remained  to  him  were,  by  comparison,  uneventful  in  the  extreme.  They 
were  a  time  of  financial  security,  of  a  certain  concomitant  emotional  security,  of 
artistic  growth,  and  of  steadily  increasing  fame— enough  of  it  to  sustain  even  the 
tender  Tchaikovskyan  psyche,  hothouse  flower  that  it  was. 

Symphonically,  too,  those  sixteen  years  were  uneventful  with  two  exceptions. 
But  what  exceptions!  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perhaps  not  unreasonable  to  con- 
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sider  the  orchestral  suites  as  lying  along  the  same  creative  continuum;  note  that 
all  four  of  them  are  written  in  the  decade  between  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  sym- 
phonies. Those  form-and-analysis  purists  who  argue  that  Tchaikovsky  was  no 
symphonist  anyhow  might  ponder  the  merit  of  this  proposition,  simplistic 
though  it  is.  For  it  is  undeniably  a  fact  that  the  'absolute'  ideal  beloved  of  Central 
Europe  was  temperamentally  anathema  to  this  composer,  who  really  believed 
that  music  had  to  have  some  programmatic  meaning,  if  only  a  private  one.  And 
admittedly  he  was  not  a  master  mechanic  of  classical  structure,  so  that  1?y  the 
book'  his  symphonies  are  not  significantly  more  symphonic  than  his  suites.  One 
could  hardly  prepare  a  seamless  brief  for  this  whimsy,  but  it  may  serve  to  give 
the  listener  a  moment's  pause  before  submitting— as  Tchaikovsky  would  not— 
to  the  tyranny  of  labels.  What  makes  his  symphonies  symphonic,  in  the  end,  is  a 
variable  over  and  above  their  sonata  apparatus.  Their  power  is  not  so  much 
intellectual  as  visceral,  and  the  sheer  strength  of  their  unashamedly  subjective 
utterance  provides  as  authentic  a  unity  (or  sense  of  unity,  which  adds  up  to  the 
same  thing)  as  any  formal  schema. 

Shortly  after  the  premiere  of  the  Fourth  symphony,  Tchaikovsky  wrote  an 
exceedingly  detailed  explication  of  the  score  for  the  benefit  of  Nadezhda 
Filaretovna.  He  admits  at  the  outset  that  the  music  is  programmatic,  that  it  is 
about  Fate.  (Tn  reality,'  he  told  Taneyev,  'my  work  is  a  reflection  of  Beethoven's 
Fifth. .  .  . ')  Then,  after  many  pages  of  analysis,  he  quotes  Heinrich  Heine: 
'Where  words  leave  off,  music  begins.'  Perhaps  there  is  a  message  in  this  for 
annotators.  Certainly  it  leaves  them  little  to  say  in  this  instance.  Here  is  the  way 
Tchaikovsky  himself,  in  retrospect,  perceived  his  op.  36: 
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The  introduction  contains  the  germ,  the  central  idea  .  . .  this  is  Fate,  the 
inevitable  force  that  thwarts  our  striving  for  happiness,  that  jealously  watches  to 
see  that  felicity  and  peace  shall  not  be  complete  .  . .  that  hangs  over  the  head  like 
the  sword  of  Damocles  and  constantly,  unswervingly  poisons  the  soul.  It  is 
invincible  .  .  .  one  must  submit  to  it  and  take  refuge  in  futile  longings. .  .  .  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  turn  away  from  reality  and  immerse  oneself  in  dreams?  But  no! 
They  were  only  dreams,  and  Fate  awakens  us  harshly  [again  the  opening 
motive— proclaimed  fiercely,  though  also  solemnly,  by  the  horns  and  bassoons]. 
And  thus  all  life  is  an  incessant  shifting  between  grim  truth  and  fleeting  visions 
of  joy.  There  is  no  haven.  We  are  buffeted  by  the  waves  until  the  sea  swallows  us. 
That,  approximately,  is  the  program  of  the  first  movement. 

The  second  movement  expresses  another  phase  of  longing.  This  is  the  melan- 
choly feeling  that  suffuses  you  toward  evening  when  you  are  sitting  alone,  weary 
from  work.  You  have  taken  a  book,  but  is  has  fallen  from  your  hands.  A  host  of 
memories  appears.  And  you  are  sad  because  so  much  is  already  past.  .  .  . 

No  definite  sensations  are  expressed  in  the  third  movement.  It  is  a  capricious 
arabesque— apparitions  that  flit  through  the  imagination  when  one  has  begun  to 
drink  a  little  wine  and  is  beginning  to  experience  the  first  phase  of  intoxication. 
The  soul  is  neither  happy  nor  sad.  You  are  not  thinking  of  anything  in  particular. 

The  finale.  If  you  cannot  discover  reasons  for  happiness  in  yourself,  look  at 
others.  Get  out  among  the  people.  Look  what  a  good  time  they  have  simply  sur- 
rendering themselves  to  joy. .  .  .  You  scarcely  have  had  a  chance  to  forget  your- 
self when  indefatigable  Fate  reappears  to  you.  But  those  around  you  pay  no 
attention.  They  do  not  even  turn  around,  do  not  even  look  at  you,  do  not  notice 
that  you  are  alone  and  sad.  .  .  .  Take  happiness  from  their  joys.  Life  is  bearable 
after  all. 

I  can  tell  you  nothing  more,  dear  friend. .  .  .  My  description  is  naturally 
neither  clear  not  satisfactory.  But  that  is  the  peculiarity  of  instrumental  music  — 
it  cannot  be  analyzed.' 

Whether  or  not  one  accepts  Tchaikovsky's  opinion  as  to  instrumental  music 
generally,  no  annotator  ever  suggested  that  the  composer  was  'neither  clear  nor 
satisfactory'  in  describing  his  Symphony  No.  4.  To  the  contrary,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  this  instance  he  very  nearly  achieved  the  absolute  ideal:  Tchaikovsky's 
own  program  note  tells  us  only  what  his  music  does  not. 


—James  Lyons 


The  late  James  Lyons,  editor  of  The  American  Record  Guide  won  ASCAP's 
Deems  Taylor  Award  for  his  Boston  Symphony  program  notes. 
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A  New  Face  in 
New  England  Music 
A  "Grady  Glow"  Face 


The  big  talent  and  beautiful  skin  belong  to 
chamber  group  flutist,  Karin  Daring.  New  to  the 
Boston  area  from  Syracuse,  N.Y.  where  she 
studied  under  renowned  flutist,  John  Ober- 
brunner  of  the  Syracuse  Symphony,  Karin  is  a 
very  particular  young  woman. 

Karin  knows  that  good  skin  care  habits,  like 
musical  talent,  should  be  developed  from  youth., 
and  practiced  through  life.  Based  on  our  experi- 
ence we  know  that,  at  least  when  itcomes  to  skin, 

it's  never  too  late  to  learn. 

Call  today  for  a  Complimentary  Consultation  and 
Skin  Analysis.  Let  one  of  our  professional  Esthe- 
ticians  show  you  the  way  to  your  Grady  Glow. 

Gift  Certificates  ordered 
by  phone,  chargeable  to 
MasterCharge  and  VISA. 


ELIZ4BE1H 
GB4DY 

v  FACE  FIRST  j 


39  Newbury  Street 
Boston     536-4447 

200  Boylston  Street 
Chestnut  Hill     964-6470 


After 
the 
symphony... 


. . .  continue  the  evening  in  the  old  world  tradition. 

Tecce's  Restaurant,  famous  for  Italian  cuisine 
for  over  30  years,  now  offers  "Tecce's  Cafe". 

An  authentic  representation  of  historic 

Salem  Street  in  the  North  End,  complete  with 

gas  lights,  cobblestone  street,  and  outdoor  tables. 

This  unique  dining  experience  features  late-nite 

Italian  pastries,  after  dinner  liqueurs  and  espresso's. 

AMEX.,  MC,  VISA,  DC. 

Reservations  742-6210  (Eight  or  more  &  functions) 

Parking  Available — Handicap  Facilities 


Cafe  Mon.-Sat.  Lunch  11  to  3:00  p.m. 
Sun.  11  to  1  a.m. 
Restaurant  Mon.-Sat.  Dinner  4:30  to  11:30  p.m. 
Sun.  12  to  9:00  p.m. 
Bar  Mon.-Sat.  11  to  1  a.m. 

(Attitude  Adjustment  Hours  4  to  6:00  p.m.) 
Sun.  12  to  1  a.m. 


..before 


anything 
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MORE. . . 

The  best  introduction  to  Haydn  is  still  the  Rosemary  Hughes  book  in  the  Master 
Musicians  series  (Octagon).  Of  special  interest  and  importance  are  Joseph  Haydn: 
His  Life  in  Contemporary  Pictures  edited  by  Laszlo  Somfai  (Taplinger);  the  biogra- 
phies of  Dies  and  Griesinger,  both  of  which  appeared  the  year  after  Haydn's 
death,  now  elegantly  translated  and  interestingly  introduced  by  Vernon  D.  Got- 
wals  (Wisconsin,  available  in  paperback);  and  H.  C.  Robbins  Landon's  series, 
Haydn:  Chronicle  and  Works,  an  expensive,  exhaustive,  and  fascinating  project 
(Indiana).  As  for  recordings  of  the  Symphony  No.  102,  watch  for  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon  to  issue  Eugen  Jochum's  performance  with  the  London  Philharmonic:  it 
was  included  in  a  box  of  all  twelve  of  Haydn's  symphonies  for  London:  the  box  is 
no  longer  available,  but  the  company  is  gradually  releasing  the  records  singly, 
with  No.  102  yet  to  come.  Leonard  Bernstein's  New  York  Philharmonic  perfor- 
mance is  good  in  its  burly  way  (Columbia,  with  the  Symphony  No.  88).  Antal 
Dorati's  performance  with  the  Philharmonica  Hungarica  is  competent:  it  comes 
in  a  six-record  box  of  the  twelve  London  symphonies  or  as  a  single,  with  the 
Clock  Symphony  on  the  other  side.  The  advantage  of  having  the  box  is  that  you 
get  an  exceptionally  informative  and  large  booklet  by  Robbins  Landon  (London 
Stereo  Treasury  series).  A  livelier  version  of  the  twelve  London  symphonies  is 
delivered  by  Leslie  Jones  and  the  London  Little  Orchestra,  another  six-record 
box,  but  one  where  individual  records  are  not  available  singly  (Nonesuch). 
Tchaikovsky  by  John  Warrack  is  an  excellent  book,  generously  illustrated 
(Scribners),  and  Warrack  has  also  contributed  a  very  good  book  on  Tchaikovsky's 
symphonies  and  concertos  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (Washington  paperback). 
There  are  useful  things  as  well  in  the  Tchaikovsky  symposium  edited  by  Gerald 
Abraham  (Norton,  paperback).  The  outstanding  recording  of  the  Fourth 
Symphony  is  by  Evgeny  Mravinsky  and  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic  (Deutsche 
Grammophon,  with  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  symphonies),  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
made  a  fine  recording  with  Pierre  Monteux  (RCA). 

-M.S. 
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Note  Our  Blue  Flute! 


"Blue  Fluted" 
entirely  hand  painted  porcelain 


Special  Exhibit  of  Royal  Copenhagen  s 
Blue  Fluted  Pattern  of 
Dinnerware  and  Gifts 

Cooley's/ Marco  Polo 


34  Newbury  St. 
BOSTON 


9  Walden  St. 
CONCORD 


84  Central  St. 
WELLESLEY 
(Marco  Polo) 
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TAYL@R. 

Americas  best  loved  premium  Champagne. 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc.,  Hammondsport,  N.Y.  14840  -  Producers  of 
fine  champagnes,  ports,  sherries,  dinner  wines  and  vermouths. 


BRICK 
CHIPS 

Permanent  red  ceramic  ground  mulch. 
Retains  moisture,  holds  back  weeds, 
conditions  soil,  protects  and  beautifies. 
Fifty  pound  bags  $3. 15,  (50  lbs  bulk 
in  your  container,  $2.50). 

cBrtck 
<Yaid 

Brick  and  tiles  for  walls,  patios  and  floors. 

128  Middlesex  Ave. 

Somerville,  Ma  02145 

Tel.  (617)  666-3090 


OffRt.  1-93.  Open  8:30AM-  4:30PM,  Thursday 
'til  9PM:  Saturday  'til  3PM. 


a  division  of  Spaulding  Brick  Co. 


Pay  40  to  60%  Less 

Uprights  —  Grands  —  Spinets 
from  $150.00  &  Up.  Financing  Available. 
Largest  Selection  of  Reconditioned  Pianos 
in  New  England.  Monday  thru  Saturday 
10  am  —  10  pm.  Sunday  10  am  —  8  pm. 

J.  D.  Furst  &  Son 

Piano  Rebuilders 

21  Brookline  Ave.,  Kenmore  Sq.,  Boston 
Call  267-4079  for  Further  Information 


TCHAIKOVSKY  FESTIVAL 

Friday,  10  November 
Saturday,  11  November 
PRELUDE  CONCERT  AT  6:45 
Tchaikovsky      Souvenir  de  Florence 
EMANUEL  BOROK, 
BO  YOUP  HWANG, 
violins 
BURTON  FINE,  ROBERT 

BARNES,  violas 
JULES  ESKIN,  RONALD 
FELDMAN,  cellos 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT  AT  8 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
Tchaikovsky      Swan  Lake,  Act  1 

Violin  Concerto  in  D 
ISAAC  STERN,  violin 
MOVIE  AT  10    Stars  of  the  Russian  Ballet 


Pant,  pant,  pant... 
Rumble,  rumble,  rumble. .. 

If  you  always  end  up  racing 
to  get  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
time  only  to  have  your  stomach 
rumble  during  the  pianissimo 
passages,  pull  into  the  MidTown 
Hotel  first.  Leave  your  car  in 
our  lot.  (Our  dinner  patrons  get 
free  parking  for  Symphony  con- 
certs.) Then  enjoy  a  great  meal 
in  our  Colony  Room.  Followed 
by  a  leisurely  one  minute  walk 
to  Symphony  Hall. 

That  way,  you'll  be  a  lot  more 
relaxed  for  the  performance. 

And  a  lot  quieter. 


Bostons  most  convenient  Hotel 


220  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1 5. 
Teleohone:  (61  7)  262-1000. 
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Tuesday,  14  Nc 

wember 

Wednesday,  15  November 

PRELUDE  CONCERT  AT  6:45 

Tchaikovsky 

Serenade,  Op.  65,  No.  1 

Lalo 

Tristesse 

Tchaikovsky 

Rondel,  Op.  65,  No.  6 

Rubinstein 

Pyezyets  (The Singer) 

Bizet 

Adieux  de  I'hbtesse  arabe 

Tchaikovsky 

Serenade,  Op.  65,  No.  3 

Gounod 

Viens!  lesgazons  sonts 

verts! 

Tchaikovsky 

It  was  in  early  spring, 

Op.  38,  No.  2 

Tchaikovsky 

To  forget  so  soon 

Tchaikovsky 

Was  I  not  a  little  blade  of 

grass,  Op.  47,  No.  7 

Tchaikovsky 

Does  the  day  reign?,  Op.  47, 

No.  6 

BEVERLY  MORGAN,  mezzo- 

soprano 

THOMAS  MUR ACO,  piano 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT  AT  8 

SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 

Tchaikovsky 

Swan  Lake,  Act  II 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

in  B  flat  minor 

HORACIO  GUTIERREZ 

MOVIE  AT  10 

The  Music  Lovers 

Friday,  17  November 
Saturday,  18  November 
PRELUDE  CONCERT  AT  6:45 
Mozart  Sonata  for  Violin  and 

Piano  in  E  minor, 

K.304 
Tchaikovsky      Meditation  for  Violin 

and  Piano 
Stravinsky  Le  Baiser  de  la  Fee 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 
BETTY  BENTHIN,  piano 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT  AT  8 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Tchaikovsky      Swan  Lake,  Act  III 

Variations  on  a  Rococo 
Theme  for  Cello 
LYNN  HARRELL 

Swan  Lake,  Act  IV 
MOVIE  AT  10     Eugene  Onegin 


When 
your  evening's 
at  steak... 


CHESTNUT  MILL.  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA  RRAJNTBEE 


1978-79  Stage  Door  Lectures 

The  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  cordially  invites  you  to  meet 

WOMEN  IN  MUSIC 
a  series  of  five  lecture  luncheons 


1  December 

5  January 

2  February 

13  April 


Luise  Vosgerchian 
Mary  Jo  Barron 
Doriot  Dwyer 
Mary  Smith 


A  la  Carte  Bar  —  11:30  a.m. 


Lecture  and  Buffet  Lunch  —  12:30  p.m. 


(entrance  at  the  Stage  Door) 
Subscription  price  $40.00 
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Friday,  24  November— 2-4 
Saturday,  25  November— 8-10 
Tuesday,  28  November— 8-10 

Tuesday  'B'  Series 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
J.S.  Bach  Violin  Concerto  in  E 

Berg  Violin  Concerto 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  4  in  E 

minor 

Thursday,  30  November— 8-9:45 

Thursday  'A'  Series 
Friday,  1  December— 2-3:45 
Saturday,  2  December— 8-9:45 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Roussel  The  Spider's  Feast 

Rachmaninoff    Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  F 

sharp  minor 
LYDIA  ARTYMIW 
Takemitsu  A  Flock  Descends  into  the 

Pentagonal  Garden 
Roussel  Bacchus  et  A  riane, 

Suite  No.  2 

Wednesday,  6  December— 7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Thursday,  7  December— 8-9:40 

Thursday  'C  Series 
Friday,  8  December— 2-3:40 
Saturday,  9  December— 8-9:40 
COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Mozart  Symphony  No.  34  in  C 

Mahler  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn 

JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
JOHN  SHIRLEY-QUIRK,  baritone 


Set  your  sights 
high  enough  and 
you  can't  miss  the 
Top.  Top-floor 
dining,  top-flight 
food.  If  that  s  what 
you  Ve  come  to 
expect,  come  up  to 
the  Top 
of  the 
Hub. 


Stouffers 

Top  of  the  Hub 

Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES  . . . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 
(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year, 
in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 
THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to 
the  concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at 
Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physi- 
cians attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  call- 
ing in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
entrance  to  the  Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to 
their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stair- 
way at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
by  the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
will  be  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston 
Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  avail- 
able for  resale  by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
Orchestra,  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the 
concert.  You  will  receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your 
contribution. 

LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to 
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leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces 
in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  con- 
certs only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $3.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays 
beginning  at  6  pm. 

BOSTON'S  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5).  Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WCRB  (Boston  102.5  FM),  and  WFCR-FM. 
Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC- 
FM,  and  WFCR-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  productions  at 
(617)-893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  to  try  to  get  the  Boston 
Symphony  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  BSO,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  the  monthly  BSO  news  publication  and  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information  about  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  please 
call  the  Friends  Office  Monday  through  Friday  between  nine  and  five.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address  with  the  label  from  your  BSO  newsletter  to  the  Development  Office,  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115.  Includ- 
ing the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our 
files. 


We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  kids 
a  free  education. 

>iA        Yes,  free. 

I       The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
I       transportation  (in  Boston),  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston. 
Mass.  02115,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 
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We  don't 
any  custo 


We  have  a  lot  of  friends.  We  think  a  person 
who  buys  a  Mercedes-Benz  automobile  is 
much  more  than  a  customer,  and  we  get 
very  close  with  them.  It's  the  sort  of  thing 
where  they  can  come  in  without  calling, 
flip  us  the  key,  ask  us  to  look  at  this  or 
that,  and  trust  us  to  have  it  taken  care  of  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  And  of  course  we  know 
all  about  each  other's  kids  and  grand- 
children. 


All  of  us  at  Cambridge  Imported  Cars  have 
been  involved  with  other  automobiles  — 
and  it  can  be  hectic.  But  when  you 
graduate  to  the  Mercedes-Benz,  you 
should  be  able  to  enjoy  a  few  of  the 
amenities. 


(X)CAMBRIDGE  IMPORTED  CARS,  INC. 

^y  259  McGrath  Highway.  666-4100. 


^fiTiIiTiTiTiTiMiTilifiTiMiMifitifitil 


JVlou/  you  can  enjoy 
fiGegant  rjkfamjpkm  & 

cfine  QtaQiaw  Cuisine 


269  L>\Jeu/bu/uj  fitneet 

Qesefti/atas  suggested... 
uMauk  uUeuitt!  d'at  2624810 

Jackets  req./Valet  Parking       Open  daily  12  N  Mid. 
All  Credit  Cards  Accepted  Fn  &  Sat.  til  1  AM 


offices  with  .      . 

room  service! 

Statler 
Office 
Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Boston  02116 


Managing  Agent 
Suite  728 
(617)  426-0720 


saunders 

&  associates 
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On  Bequests  . . . 

Over  the  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  been  the  fortunate 
beneficiary  of  bequests  from  many  persons.  These  bequests  have  added  substan- 
tially to  the  orchestra's  endowment,  and  it  is  unrestricted  bequests  that  have 
played  a  critical  role  in  making  up  the  deficit  each  year. 

Bequests  are  a  lasting  tribute  to  one's  belief  in  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  the 
orchestra  is  always  deeply  grateful  to  those  who  find  it  possible  to  remember  it. 

Questions  concerning  bequests  and  other  forms  of  gifts  are  welcomed  in 
the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston  MA  02115  (617-266-1492, 
extension  131). 


Endowment  for  Special  Purposes 

I  give  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  a  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  situated  in  Boston,  Massachusetts  (hereafter 

"BSO")  [$  ]  to  be  used  for [Examples  of  possible  uses 

include  players'  salaries,  concerts,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  Tanglewood  pro- 
grams.] The  principal  of  this  gift  shall  be  added  to  the  endowment  of  the  BSO  and 
may  be  mingled  with  other  funds  of  the  BSO.  The  net  income  shall  be  used  for 
the  foregoing  purposes.  If  it  is  found  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  BSO  that  all 
or  part  of  the  income  cannot  be  used  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  above  purpose, 
then  all  or  any  balance  of  the  income  not  so  expended  may  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose approved  by  said  Board  of  Trustees  which  is  within  the  corporate  powers  of 
the  BSO.  [The  following  sentence  is  optional.]  This  gift  is  made  in  memory  of 

and  shall  be  known  as  the 

Fund. 
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PLIMOTH 

PLANTATION 

THE  LIVING  MUSEUM  of 
jljth  CENTURY  PLYMOUTH 

({Mayflower  u 
i6zy  WgrinuVillagL^ 
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OPEN  THROUGH  NOVEMBER 
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DERTADS  is  a  posh 
hideaway.  Intimate, 
relaxed  —  approximately 
40  people  served  nightly. 
Return  to  high  style;  enjoy 
yourself  in  a  restaurant 
destined  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country. 


^ 


Dertads 

Open  6:00  p.m.  to  11:00  p.m. 
Closed  Mondays 
in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  Street,  Harvard  Square 
SV^  Cambridge,  Mass.  (617)3541234      Jf 
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TANGLEWOOO 

JUNE  24- AUGUST  1 9, 1 979 

FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM  —  instrumentalists,  singers, 
conductors,  and  composers 

TANGLEWOOD  SEMINARS  —  singers,  conductors,  and  others 


AUDITIONS  will  be  held  across  the  country  during  January, 

February,  and  March;  further  information  and  applications 

are  available  upon  request. 


Please  address  all  inquiries  to: 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  /  Symphony  Hall 
Boston,  MA  021 1 5    telephone:  61 7-266-1 492  or  266-5241 
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THE  BOSTON  HOME,  INC. 

Established  1881  —2049  Dorchester  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women  Who 

Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 

Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  John  H.  Gardiner— Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston,  Mass.  02108 
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Spend  some  time 
with  a  Little  Witch  tonight, 


If  this  wasn't  a 

black  &  white  ad, 

we  could  show  you 

whatPciine's 
Interior  Designers 

can  do  with  colon 


We  have  assembled  a  talented  group  of  men  and 

women  to  work  with  you  on  your  decorating 

and  redecorating  plans.  One  room  or  many, 

traditional  or  modern,  they  will  share  their  creative 

ideas  with  you.  There  is  no  added  charge  for  this 

designer  service. 

For  information,  please  call  Mrs.  Scully  at 
426-1500,  extension  156. 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Eighth  Season  1978-1979 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  H.  A.  Clowes,  Jr. 


Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  John  T.  Noonan  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 

General  Manager 


Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 

Peter  Gelb 

Director  of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  A.  Young 

Assistant  Director 
of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 

Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 

Advisor  for  the 
Music  Director 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of  Development 

Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 

Controller 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

Michael  Steinberg 

Director  of  Publications 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.  Hill 

Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C.  White 

Assistant  to  the 
Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Admin  is  tra  to  r, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


Leo  L.  Beranek 

Chairman 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Weston  P.  Figgins 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Vice  Chairman 

Vice  Chairman 

Secretary 

Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Richard  P.  Morse 

John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Stephen  Paine 

Hazen  Ayer 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

David  Pokross 

David  W.  Bernstein 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

William  Poorvu 

David  Bird 

Mrs.  Richard  D.Hill 

Harry  Remis 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mrs.  Louise  I.  Kane 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Robert  Cushman 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Robert  Kraft 

William  A.  Selke 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Benjamin  Lacy 

Gene  Shalit 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Paul  Fromm 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Manhard  II 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 

Roger  Woodworth 

/ 


The  best  of  the  bunch. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 


Live  Music  lb  Go. 

The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 
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BSO 


Our  Alumni/ae 


"Our"  here  means  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  From  time  to  time 
we  shall  bring  you  news  of  some  of  the  former  BMC  students  and  their  doings. 

The  alumnus  most  prominently  in  the  news  this  year  is  Zubin  Mehta,  who 
was  a  Fellow  in  1958  and  is  now  beginning  his  first  season  as  Music  Director  of 
the  New  York  Philharmonic.  That  was  a  good  year  for  conductors  at  Tangle- 
wood:  one  of  Mehta's  classmates  was  Claudio  Abbado,  whose  current  posts 
include  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  London  Symphony,  and  Milan's  La  Scala 
opera  house.  Abbado  will  be  guest  conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on  8,  9, 
and  10  March,  leading  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  2,  the  Resurrection. 

Pianist  Barbara  Weintraub  '77  recently  took  first  place  in  the  international 
competition  in  Munich  as  half  of  the  best  sonata  team.  Her  partner  was  cellist 
Carter  Brey.  Weintraub  and  Brey,  together  with  violinist  Karen  Clarke,  also 
Tanglewood  '77,  have  been  performing  together  to  great  acclaim  as  the  Rogeri 
Trio. 

Two  players  who  have  just  joined  the  BSO  are  former  Tanglewood  students: 
violinist  Joseph  McGauley  '75  and  flutist  Fenwick  Smith  74. 

Another  pianist,  Janice  Weber,  who  was  a  Fellow  in  1975  and  1976,  will  give 
her  second  Carnegie  Recital  Hall  concert  on  31  October.  Don't  look  for  her  under 
that  name,  though:  she  performs  as  Lily  van  Ballmoos.  Billed  as  a  Musical  Mas- 
querade, her  program  consists  of  ten  of  the  famous  and  fearsomely  difficult  tran- 
scriptions by  Leopold  Godowsky,  each  of  which  will  be  paired  with  the  piece  in 
its  original  version. 

Violinist  Ann  Ourada  '72,  '75,  and  '78  joined  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  for  the 
1978-79  season. 

David  Howard  '77  and  '78  is  the  new  bass  clarinettist  of  the  New  Jersey 
Symphony. 

Three  of  the  soloists  in  Bruckner's  Te  Deum,  which  Seiji  Ozawa  conducts  on 
11, 12, 13,  and  16  January,  are  Tanglewood  alumni.  They  are  soprano  Cheryl 
Studer  '76  and  '77,  mezzo-soprano  Janice  Meyerson  '76  and  '77 ,  and  tenor  Kim 
Scown  '76  and  '77.  If  you  watched  Berlioz's  Beatrice  and  Benedict  on  Evening  at 
Symphony  on  16  October,  you  saw  and  heard  Janice  in  the  role  of  Ursule.  Kim 
Scown  will  be  appearing  as  Klaus-Narr  in  Schoenberg's  Gurre-Lieder  when  Seiji 
Ozawa  conducts  the  work  in  March:  he  took  the  same  part  in  the  performance 
Gunther  Schuller  conducted  at  his  farewell  concert  at  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory in  May  1977. 

Finally  there  is  Shirley  Mae  Carter  '54,  who  starred  in  the  recent  Norma  broad- 
cast from  the  San  Francisco  Opera.  Name  doesn't  ring  a  bell?  Try  Shirley  Verrett. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
the  fall  of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth 
conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its 
founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Shenyang,  China  in 
1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He 
attended  Toho  School  of  Music  in 
Tokyo  and  graduated  with  first  prizes 
in  composition  and  conducting. 
Shortly  after  his  graduation,  he  won 
first  prize  at  the  International 
Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besancon,  France,  and  was  invited  by 

Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 

competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying  at  Tanglewood. 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music 
Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later 
to  study  and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra,  titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  although  he  remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  is  a  regular  and  favorite 
guest  conductor  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  each  year.  He  has  conducted  at  Covent  Garden,  and  returns  to 
Japan  annually  to  conduct  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  other  orchestras. 
The  newest  items  on  his  large  and  growing  discography  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  are  Bartok's  Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite,  and  Music  for  Strings, 
Percussion,  and  Celeste,  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5,  the  Brahms  First 
Symphony,  and  Rimsky-Korsakov's  Sheherazade (all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon), 
and  Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the Dooryard  Bloom'diNew  World 
Records). 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1978/79 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

*  Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Emanuel  Boder 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Phillip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Will  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  Hadcock  E  flat  clarinet 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

EdioardA.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosherg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 

David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey. 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 
Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


Accompanist  to 

Leonard  Bernstein  •  Arthur  Fiedler 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Seiji  Ozawa  •  Andre  Previn 

Gimther  Schuller   •  Yehudi  Wyner 
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Tchaikovsky 

When  I  was  fourteen,  my  English  teacher  intervened  crucially  in  my  halting 
musical  education  (consisting  just  then  of  some  pretty  anti-musical  piano  lessons 
and  not  much  else)  by  allowing  me,  against  all  the  rules  of  a  repressive  British 
boarding-school,  occasionally  to  listen  to  the  tiny  radio  in  his  smoky  study.  I 
heard  my  first  Mozart  piano  concerto  in  that  room  (K. 467)  and  my  first  string 
quartet  (Schubert's  Death  and  the  Maiden).  I  was  introduced  to  Brahms  sympho- 
nies, Schumann's  Piano  Concerto,  and  the  Archduke  Trio,  and  it  was  there  that  I 
first  saw  the  Essays  in  Musical  Analysisby  Donald  Tovey  (of  which  I  could  under- 
stand very  little).  One  of  the  pieces  I  got  to  know  was  Tchaikovsky's  Pathe'tique, 
the  beginning  of  thirty-five  years  of  unaltered  love,  and  I  remember  Mr.  Hard- 
acre's  telling  me  that  it  was  customary  to  applaud  after  the  march,  drawing  my 
attention  to  the  shuddery  pianissimo  tamtam  stroke  in  the  finale,  and,  though 
not  in  general  much  given  to  such  pronouncements,  instructing  me  that  the 
upward-swooping  scales  in  the  first  movement's  big  tune  were  in  bad  taste. 

I  recall,  too,  earning  the  disapproval  of  an  acquaintance  maybe  two  or  three 
years  my  senior,  who  had  what  then  seemed  to  me  an  immense  record  collection 
of  five  or  six  albums.  My  mistake  was  that  upon  being  asked  what  I  wanted  to 
hear  I  chose  the  Horowitz-Toscanini  version  of  the  Tchaikovsky  Concerto.  (I 
think  he  made  me  listen  to  Schnabel's  records  of  the  Emperor  Concerto  instead, 
but  that  was  a  first  time  for  me,  and  so  his  discourtesy  was  productive.)  In  the 
heady  university  music  department  where  I  began  to  turn  into  a  professional, 
some  of  the  dances  from  the  Nutcracker  were  used  in  a  freshman  course  to  illus- 
trate some  basic  concepts  of  form,  but  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  Tchaikovsky's 
name  mentioned  in  a  classroom  after  that. 

At  some  point  I  must  have  found  reassurance  in  B.H.  Haggin's  appreciation  of 
at  least  some  of  Tchaikovsky's  music  and  learned  something  from  his  animad- 
versions on  the  importance  of  non-lurid  performance  (Toscanini,  Beecham,  Can- 
telli  si,  Furtwangler,  Koussevitzky,  Stokowski  no— though  neither  the  issue  nor 
the  division  seems  anywhere  as  clearcut  as  all  that  to  me  now).  And  I  know  it 
was  exciting  to  come  across  Stravinsky's  affectionate  words  about  his  great 
forerunner.  Mostly,  though,  I  went  on  loving  Tchaikovsky  all  by  myself,  without 
academic  endorsement,  and  just  didn't  talk  about  it  much.  "Tchaikovsky"  then 
meant  the  last  three  symphonies,  the  popular  concertos  for  piano  and  violin,  the 
Nutcracker  Suite,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Francesca  da  Rimini,  and  a  very  few  other  bits 
and  pieces.  That  my  mother  used  to  sing  the  beautiful  Amid  the  Noise  of  the  Ball 
should  have  made  me  curious  about  his  other  songs,  but  it  didn't. 

The  turning  point  for  many  of  us  came  in  1949  with  the  first  American  visit  of 
the  Sadler's  Wells  (later  Royal)  Ballet  and  those  magical  performances— with 
Margot  Fonteyn  and  Robert  Helpmann  on  stage  and  Constant  Lambert  in  the 
pit— of  the  complete  Sleeping  Beauty  and  Swan  Lake.  And  it  was  just  a  couple  of 
years  later  that  George  Balanchine  made  The  Nutcracker  an  indispensable  part  of 
Christmas. 

What  began  to  be  clear  was  Tchaikovsky's  range.  He  is  never  afraid  of  being 
obvious,  not  just  obvious  but  aggressively  obvious,  and  he  tends  to  take  out 
insurance  by  at  once  saying  again  what  he  has  just  said.  (Swan  Lake  has  only 
about  60%  as  much  music  as  it  seems:  the  rest  is  instant  repeats.)  But  he  can  also 
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be  delicate,  in  human  feeling  as  well  as  in  musical  facture.  Enchantment  is  his 
domain  in  the  ballets,  and  the  operas  are  aquiver  with  fine  sensibility.  In  his 
songs,  so  beautifully  attuned  to  the  moods  of  the  texts,  in  the  best  of  his  chamber 
music,  like  Souvenir  de  Florence,  even  in  some  of  the  solo  piano  pieces,  he  shows 
that  he  does  not  need  a  lavish  orchestral  palette  to  make  his  point.  The  glorious 
melody  is  there  always,  and  so  is  his  wonderfully  experienced,  exquisitely  pre- 
cise ear  for  sonority  and  texture. 

His  life  was  a  mixture  of  external  success— almost  unbroken  in  the  last  years  — 
and  internal  misery.  To  check  the  date  on  one  his  photographs  is  always  a  shock, 
for  he  looked  fifteen,  twenty  years  beyond  his  age.  The  Tsar  decorated  him,  Cam- 
bridge University  bestowed  an  honorary  doctorate  on  him  (that  was  before  such 
degrees  were  passed  out  each  spring  like  party  favors),  and  he  was  invited  to 
conduct  the  opening  concerts  of  Andrew  Carnegie's  new  Music  Hall  in  New 
York.  But  what  dominated  his  life  was  panic  lest  his  homosexuality  become  a 
matter  of  public  scandal.  He  suffered  periodic  crises  of  confidence  about  his  pro- 
fessional skill  and  succumbed  to  a  continuing  series  of  nervous  breakdowns.  He 
knew  how  to  channel  his  pain  into  his  music,  but  he  also  writes— and  predomi- 
nantly—music that  is  all  exuberance,  warmth  of  feeling,  playfulness,  wonder, 
and  the  delight  in  the  sheer  sensuous  component  of  music. 

In  this  brief  festival,  you  meet  mostly  the  relatively  young  Tchaikovsky.  Along 
with  Swan  Lake,  his  first  venture  into  a  world  of  which  almost  at  once  he  became 
conqueror,  we  offer  you  his  best-known  and  best-loved  works  for  solo  instru- 
ment and  orchestra.  We  also  enter  the  less  familiar  territory  of  his  chamber 
music  and  songs.  We  seek  to  broaden  the  perspective  by  adding  to  Tchaikovsky's 
work  the  music  of  his  teacher,  Anton  Rubinstein;  of  some  of  his  French  contem- 
poraries, Edouard  Lalo,  Georges  Bizet,  and  Charles  Gounod,  all  of  which  gave 
him  constant  refreshment  and  delight;  of  Mozart,  whom  he  adored,  helplessly 
and  passionately,  from  childhood  on;  and  of  Stravinsky,  whose  translation  of 
Tchaikovsky,  in  which,  as  Lawrence  Morton  puts  it,  the  "inevitable  squares 
[become]  Stravinsky's  rhomboids,  scalenes,  trapeziums,  or  trapezoids,"  is  one  of 
the  most  touching  of  all  love  letters  in  music.  There  will  be  a  little  of  the  ardor  fer- 
vidus  and  the  languor  subtristis  that  the  Cambridge  University  Orator  praised  in 
his  degree  citation,  much  of  his  energy  and  his  elegance,  a  bit,  too,  of  the  rowdi- 
ness  that  caused  his  early  critics  like  Eduard  Hanslick  in  Vienna  and  William 
Foster  Apthorp  in  Boston  such  dismay.  Welcome,  in  any  event,  to  these  evenings 
with  an  old  and  sure  love. 


—Michael  Steinberg 
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Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Swan  Lake,  ballet  in  four  acts,  Opus  20 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  at  Votkinsk,  district  of  Viatka,  on  25  April  (old  style) 
or  7  May  (new  style)  1840  and  died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  6  (18)  May  1893.  He  composed 
Swan  Lake  between  August  1875  and  22  April  1876,  though  some  additions  were  made 
later.  The  first  performance  was  given  at  the  Bolshoy  Theater,  Moscow,  on  20  February 
(4  March)  1877,  with  Pelagia  Karpakova  as  Odette/Odile  and  Stanislav  Gillert  as  Prince 
Siegfried,  Stepan  Ryabov  conducting.  Julius  Reisinger  was  the  choreographer.  The  first 
American  performance  was  given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York  City,  in 
1911,  with  Odette/Odile  being  danced  by  Yekaterina  Geltzer,  whose  father  had  been 
involved  in  the  construction  of  the  original  scenario.  Boston  did  not  see  its  first  complete 
Swan  Lake  until  13  January  1951,  when  Margot  Fonteyn  and  Rene  Soames  danced  it 
with  the  Sadler's  Wells  (later  Royal)  Ballet.  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  the  Introduction 
to  Act  II  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1969,  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conducted  the  Diver- 
tissement from  Act  111  in  October  and  November  1970  and  again  at  Tanglewood  in  July 
1971.  Excerpts  from  Swan  Lake  have  been  played  at  Boston  Pops  concerts  on  many  occa- 
sions. The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets  and  two  cornets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  triangle, 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  tamtam,  snare  drum,  glockenspiel,  tambourine,  castanets,  harp,  and 
strings. 

A  century  after  its  premiere  in  Moscow,  Swan  Lakehas  long  been  established  as 
the  most  popular  of  classic  ballets:  a  summit  of  achievement  in  the  theater  for 
every  major  ballet  company,  and  a  continuing  delight  to  listeners  through  the 
eloquence  and  charm  of  Tchaikovsky's  music.  Its  humble  beginnings  were  in  a 
short  children's  entertainment  given  by  the  family  of  Tchaikovsky's  sister,  Alex- 
andra Davidova,  and  their  friends  at  Kamenka,  the  Davidov  home  in  the  Kiev 
region  where  the  composer  often  went  to  stay  in  the  summer.  This  children's 
ballet  was  performed  there  in  1871  and,  although  no  score  of  it  has  survived, 
there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  some  of  the  musical  ideas  were  used  again 
when,  four  years  later,  Tchaikovsky  received  a  commission  from  the  directorate 
of  the  Moscow  theaters  for  a  four-act  ballet  on  the  Swan  Lake  subject,  at  an  agreed 
fee  of  800  roubles. 

Tchaikovsky  at  this  time  was  a  melancholy,  introspective  man  of  35,  with  his 
first  three  symphonies  already  composed,  as  well  as  the  B  flat  minor  Piano  Con- 
certo which  Nikolay  Rubinstein,  the  director  of  the  Conservatory  where 
Tchaikovsky  taught,  had  dismissed  as  worthless  and  unplayable  the  previous 
December.  Tchaikovsky  told  Rimsky-Korsakov  that  he  took  the  commission 
partly  because  he  needed  the  money,  and  also  because  he  had  in  any  case  wanted 
to  compose  a  ballet— there  had  been  an  earlier  plan  in  1870  for  a  Cinderellaballet, 
but  this  never  went  beyond  the  preliminary  ideas.  The  composition  of  Swan  Lake 
occupied  him  at  Kamenka  and  elsewhere  throughout  most  of  1875  and  was  fin- 
ished the  following  April.  Some  thematic  ideas  were  borrowed  from  earlier 
operas,  The  Voyevode  and  Undine,  as  well  as  the  children's  ballet,  and  another  year 
went  by  before  the  finished  ballet  first  reached  the  stage  of  the  Bolshoy  Theater  in 
Moscow  on  20  February  1877. 

Nobody  was  credited  with  the  scenario  in  the  original  program,  but  the  story 
had  appeared  in  collections  of  folk-tales  and  the  subject  is  very  much  of  the 
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Romantic  epoch.  It  is  in  direct  descent  from  those  of  earlier  ballet  classics  like  La 
Sylph ide and  Giselle,  where  the  universal  theme  of  man's  quest  for  an  ideal  is 
illustrated  in  terms  of  a  love  that  is  unattainable  in  ordinary  life.  Whatever  the 
apotheosis  at  the  end  may  suggest,  Swan  Lake  is  essentially  a  Romantic  tragedy, 
as  the  music  itself  should  indicate.  The  story  seems  to  have  been  given  theatrical 
form  by  the  Bolshoy  Theater  director,  Vladimir  Begichev,  and  the  dancer  Vassily 
Geltzer,  in  collaboration  with  Tchaikovsky  himself,  and  no  doubt  with  the  ballet- 
master,  Julius  Reisinger,  who  was  responsible  for  the  first  choreography. 

Ballet  in  Imperial  Russia  at  this  time  was  approaching  its  peak  of  grandeur 
and  brilliance,  but  the  theatrical  spectacle  usually  employed  simple  story-lines 
and  used  music  in  a  subsidiary  fashion  to  sustain  the  dancers  with  buoyant 
rhythms  and  decorative  tunes.  In  the  wake  of  Delibes  in  France,  whom 
Tchaikovsky  greatly  admired,  he  introduced  a  stronger  and  more  organic  musi- 
cal element  into  ballet.  He  thereby  posed  considerable  problems  in  1877  for  an 
orchestra  unaccustomed  to  such  demands  for  ballet,  under  a  conductor  (Stepan 
Ryabov)  whom  Tchaikovsky's  brother  Modest  described  as  'a  semi-amateur  who 
had  never  before  been  faced  with  so  complicated  a  score.'  With  choreography 
that  also  failed  to  match  the  music's  level  of  invention,  the  surprise  is  not  that 
Swan  Lake  failed  to  score  an  immediate  hit,  but  that— contrary  to  what  many 
histories  relate— it  achieved  as  much  success  as  it  did. 

According  to  Nikolay  Kashkin,  who  made  the  first  piano  score  of  Swan  Lake 
and  whose  Reminiscences  of  P.  I.  Tchaikovsky  were  published  in  1896,  the  ballet 
"achieved  a  success,  though  not  a  particularly  brilliant  one,  and  held  its  place  on 
the  stage  until  the  scenery  was  worn  out,  when  it  was  never  renewed."  The  star 
ballerinas  at  that  time,  however,  were  a  law  unto  themselves,  and  the  first  two  of 
the  species  to  dance  Odette-Odile  began  the  series  of  alterations  to  the  original 
score  which  has  helped  to  bedevil  the  relationship  of  music  and  choreography 
right  to  the  present  time.  The  leading  role  was  first  created  by  Pelagia  Kar- 
pakova,  at  whose  request  Tchaikovsky  wrote  the  additional  Russian  Dance 
which,  at  the  first  performances,  was  interpolated  between  the  Neapolitan  and 
Spanish  Dances  in  Act  III  (Tchaikovsky  later  published  it  separately  as  No.  10  of 
his  Twelve  Pieces  of  Moderate  Difficulty  for  piano,  Opus  40,  and  the  full  score  of  the 
ballet  in  the  Tchaikovsky  Collected  Edition  includes  it  as  an  appendix). 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  Bolshoy  company's  senior  ballerina,  Anna 
Sobeshanskaya,  decided  that  she  needed  something  more  elaborate  when  she 
came  to  take  the  leading  role  at  the  ballet's  fifth  performance  (history  does  not 
record  why  she  did  not  dance  the  premiere,  but  speculation  suggests  that  Kar- 
pakova  may  have  had  a  more  influential  patron).  Once  more  Tchaikovsky 
obliged,  this  time  with  a  full-scale  Pas  de  deux  in  the  usual  balletic  form  of  Entry, 
Adagio,  Two  Variations,  and  Coda.  This  appears  as  another  appendix  to  the  Col- 
lected Edition  full  score,  but  there  is  no  definite  evidence  to  indicate  at  what 
point  in  the  Ballroom  Scene  it  was  inserted  when  Sobeshanskaya  first  danced  it 
with  her  partner  (in  recent  years  it  has  been  separately  choreographed  on  occa- 
sion, notably  by  George  Balanchine  as  his  Tchaikovsky  Pas  de  deux,  and  other 
choreographers  have  raided  it  for  alternative  dances  in  the  main  ballet). 

These  alterations  were  at  least  made  by  Tchaikovsky  himself,  but  a  ballet  score 
in  the  1870s  was  still  considered  fair  game  for  anybody.  As  Kashkin  recalled: 
"Not  only  the  decor  became  ragged,  but  the  musical  score  suffered  more  and 
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more  until  nearly  a  third  of  the  music  for  Swan  Lake  was  exchanged  with  music 
from  other  ballets— and  not  necessarily  good  ones."  In  this  steadily  more  muti- 
lated form  the  ballet  continued  in  the  Bolshoy  Theater  repertory  through  the 
new  choreographic  version  made  by  Joseph  Hansen  in  1880  until  it  was  even- 
tually dropped  in  1883.  It  then  remained  unperformed  until  after  Tchaikovsky's 
death  ten  years  later  when,  in  the  wake  of  the  much  greater  successes  of  his 
other  ballets,  The  Sleeping  Beauty  (1890)  and  The  Nutcracker  (1892),  and  after  a 
memorial  performance  of  the  Act  II  lakeside  scene  alone,  given  at  St.  Petersburg, 
steps  were  taken  to  mount  an  entirely  new  production  there. 

This  was  done  on  the  initiative  of  Ivan  Vsevolojsky,  director  of  the  Imperial 
Theaters  at  St.  Petersburg,  who  had  commissioned  Tchaikovsky's  other  ballets, 
and  it  brought  in  the  celebrated  French-born  choreographer  and  ballet-master, 
Marius  Petipa,  and  his  assistant,  Lev  Ivanov.  At  the  request  of  Vsevolojsky  and 
Petipa,  Modest  Tchaikovsky  agreed  to  modify  the  original  scenario,  and  to  make 
several  alterations  in  his  brother's  score,  for  the  crucial  production  staged  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1895.  The  most  important  alteration  made  at  that  time  involved  the 
transfer  from  Act  I  to  Act  III  of  the  pas  de  deux  now  known  as  the  "Black  Swan" 
pas  de  deux  danced  by  the  Prince  and  Odile.  Here  Pierina  Legnani,  who  first 
danced  in  the  1895  production,  displayed  the  virtuoso  feat  of  thirty- two  fouettes 
she  had  originally  demonstrated  in  an  A  laddin  ballet  at  London's  Alhambra 
Theater  in  1892,  and  which  has  since  become  a  familiar  (but  not  invariable)  ele- 
ment in  later  versions  of  Swan  Lake. 

Other  changes  in  1895  involved  dropping  some  musical  numbers,  and  to  meet 
the  choreographers'  requirements  the  house  composer  for  ballet  at  St.  Peters- 
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burg,  Riccardo  Drigo,  orchestrated  three  of  Tchaikovsky's  Eighteen  Pieces  for 
piano,  Opus  72,  as  additions  to  the  score.  Petipa  left  the  two  lakeside  scenes  (Acts 
II  and  IV)  to  be  choreographed  by  Ivanov  (the  first  of  which  has  survived  vir- 
tually intact  in  the  form  known  the  world  over),  and  himself  choreographed  the 
others.  It  was  this  1895  version,  recorded  in  Stepanov  notation,  which  was 
among  the  twenty-one  ballets  taken  to  Britain  by  Nicholas  Sergueyev,  the  St. 
Petersburg  regisseur,  and  which  became  the  basis  for  the  later  Western  produc- 
tions that  began  at  Sadler's  Wells  Theater  in  London  on  20  November  1934,  with 
Alicia  Markova  and  Robert  Helpmann. 

Productions  in  Soviet  Russia  have  descended  from  the  same  source  mainly  by 
way  of  Alexander  Gorsky  and  Yuri  Grigorovich,  with  various  modifications  of 
structure  or  detail,  as  has  the  full-length  ballet  in  Western  Europe  and  America 
generally.  The  Sadler's  Wells/Royal  Ballets  have  stayed  close  to  this  source 
through  successive  productions,  but  with  occasional  changes  of  choreography  by 
Dame  Ninette  de  Valois,  Sir  Frederick  Ashton,  and  others.  In  1953  the  Soviet 
choreographer  Vladimir  Bourmeister  staged  a  different  version  in  Moscow 
which  returned  to  the  original  sequence  of  Tchaikovsky's  music,  as  did  the  Brit- 
ish choreographer  Jack  Carter  at  Buenos  Aires  and  London  in  1966,  and  Peter 
Darrell  for  the  Scottish  Ballet  in  1977  (the  last-named  with  an  original  approach 
to  the  story  that  brings  Odile  into  Act  I  as  the  Prince's  mistress,  and  shows 
Odette  as  his  idealisation  of  her).  In  general,  however,  the  best  of  the  surviving 
Petipa/Ivanov  choreography  has  proved  too  good  to  lose  in  the  theater,  but  for 
musical  listening  Tchaikovsky's  original  score,  in  its  carefully-planned  first 
sequence,  is  to  be  preferred. 
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SYNOPSIS 

(Based  on  the  original  score  and  first  production) 

ACT  ONE 

Introduction:  A  melancholy  theme  associated  with  the  bewitched  swans  and 
played  by  the  oboe  sets  the  underlying  mood  of  sadness  and  heartache  before  the 
curtain  rises. 

Scene:  A  park  with  a  princely  castle  in  the  distance,  on  a  fine  summer  afternoon. 
Prince  Siegfried  and  his  friends  are  celebrating  with  wine  and  dance  his  coming- 
of-age  the  next  day,  when  a  ball  is  to  be  held  at  the  castle  at  which  he  will  be 
expected  to  choose  a  bride  from  among  the  six  Princesses  who  will  be  presented 
to  him.  Wolfgang,  his  elderly  tutor,  introduces  some  young  peasants  from  the 
Prince's  domain  who  come  to  congratulate  him. 

Valse:  An  ensemble  dance,  usually  for  the  corps  de  ballet. 

Scene:  The  brass  instruments  herald  the  arrival  of  the  Princess-Mother  and  her 
ladies.  She  is  usually  depicted  as  bringing  the  Prince  a  crossbow  for  a  present,  but 
in  traditional  mime  she  reproaches  her  son  for  his  self-indulgence  in  drinking 
and  dancing  and  reminds  him  of  his  duty  to  take  a  wife.  The  Prince  escorts  his 
mother  out  and  returns  in  a  sadder  mood. 

Pas  de  trois:  Six  short  dances  in  the  classical  balletic  form  of  Entry  (Intrada); 
Adagio  (Andante  sostenuto);  three  Variations  (Allegro  simplice;  Moderato; 
Allegro)  and  Coda  (Allegro  vivace).  Originally  planned  for  three  of  the  leading 
peasant-dancers,  Petipa's  production  choreographed  them  for  two  classical 
ballerinas  and  a  danseur  noble. 

Pas  de  deux:  Again  an  Entry,  Adagio,  two  Variations  and  Coda,  probably  danced 
originally  by  the  Prince  and  a  court  lady,  or  by  two  of  the  courtiers.  Petipa 
transposed  this  to  the  Ballroom  scene  in  Act  III,  where  it  has  become  more  gener- 
ally known  as  the  "Black  Swan"  Pas  de  deux  for  Siegfried  and  Odile. 

Pas  d'action:  Wolfgang  decides  to  join  the  dancing,  but  wine  and  age  have  fud- 
dled his  movements  and  he  falls,  leaving  others  to  finish  the  dance. 

Sujet:  Evening  approaches  with  the  setting  sun.  The  Prince  is  persuaded  to  join 
in  a  final  dance. 

Danse  des  coupes:  An  exuberant  polonaise  danced  by  the  full  assembly,  clasping 
goblets  of  wine. 

Finale:  The  theme  of  the  swans  is  heard,  and  they  are  supposedly  seen  in  flight 
against  the  evening  sky.  A  hunt  is  proposed,  and  the  Prince  and  his  friends  leave 
with  their  weapons,  Wolfgang  remaining  behind. 
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ACT  TWO 

Scene:  A  clearing  in  the  forest  by  a  lakeside  at  dusk.  Swans  glide  majestically 
across  the  surface  of  the  lake. 

Scene:  As  the  swans  appear  in  the  clearing  they  have  become  transformed  into 
beautiful  girls.  The  hunting  party  come  upon  them  and  take  aim,  but  the  leader 
of  the  swans  swoops  round  to  protect  them  and  asks  of  Siegfried  why  he  wishes 
to  persecute  her.  In  another  passage  of  mime  she  explains  her  predicament  as  the 
Princess  Odette  bewitched  into  a  swan  by  day,  resuming  her  human  form  only  at 
night,  the  other  swans  being  her  attendants.  Only  a  vow  of  eternal  love  can  break 
the  spell  and  release  her.  To  a  menacing  brass  climax,  Rothbart,  the  evil  magician 
who  holds  them  in  thrall,  appears  in  the  guise  of  an  owl  and  threatens  Siegfried. 

Scene:  Siegfried  expresses  his  love  for  Odette  in  spite  of  Rothbart's  threat,  and 
invites  her  to  the  ball  at  his  castle. 

Danses  des  cygnes:  A  linked  series  of  six  dances  occupying  almost  all  the  rest  of 
the  Act.  The  sequence  is  sometimes  changed,  but  as  first  composed  it  comprises 
(a)  a  waltz  for  the  swans;  (b)  a  solo  for  Odette;  (c)  reprise  of  the  swans'  waltz;  (d) 
Dance  of  the  Little  Swans,  a  quick  staccato  number;  (e)  Grand  Adagio  Pas  de  deux 
for  Odette  and  Siegfried,  whose  theme  was  salvaged  from  Tchaikovsky's  opera, 
Undine;  (f)  a  final  ensemble  for  the  swans,  Allegro  vivace. 

Scene:  A  reprise  of  No.  10,  during  which  the  swans  make  their  exit  and,  as  dawn 
breaks,  Rothbart  exerts  his  power  over  Odette  and  draws  her  away  from  the 
despairing  Siegfried. 
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ACT  THREE 

Scene:  The  castle  ballroom.  The  guests  assemble  to  stately  music,  followed  by  the 
Princess-mother  with  Prince  Siegfried. 

Danse  du  corps  de  ballet  et  des  nains:  The  Master  of  Ceremonies  signals  the 
start  of  the  revels  with  a  general  dance;  the  nains  (dwarfs)  seem  not  to  have  sur- 
vived the  original  production  and  are  seldom,  if  ever,  featured  in  present-day 
productions. 

Scene:  Fanfares  herald  the  six  Princesses,  with  their  parents  or  attendants.  After 
their  presentation  to  the  Princess-Mother  and  to  Siegfried,  he  dances  briefly  with 
each  in  turn  during  the  waltz. 

Scene:  In  a  short  mime  passage,  the  Princess-Mother  asks  Siegfried  to  make  his 
choice.  He  declines,  and  his  mother  shows  displeasure.  A  further  fanfare  brings 
the  entry  of  Baron  Rothbart  and  his  daughter  Odile,  whom  he  has  transformed 
into  the  likeness  of  Odette.  Siegfried  is  overjoyed. 

Pas  de  six:  An  Entry,  five  Variations  and  Coda  intended  for  the  visiting  Prin- 
cesses. In  Petipa's  production,  and  others  descended  from  that,  the  Pas  de  six  is 
replaced  by  the  Pas  de  deux  from  Act  I  (No.  5)  for  Siegfried  and  Odile,  known  as 
the  'Black  Swan,'  but  played  after  No.  23. 

Hungarian  Dance:  A  csardas  in  the  traditional  form  of  slow  lassu  followed 
by  the  fast  friss.  It  begins  a  series  of  national  character  dances  which  are  some- 
times depicted  as  representing  the  respective  countries  of  origin  of  the  visiting 
Princesses. 

Russian  Dance:  The  extra  dance  Tchaikovsky  composed  for  Karpakova  at  the 
first  performance. 

Spanish  Dance:  Bolero  tempo,  with  prominent  castanets. 

Neapolitan  Dance:  Begun  by  a  solo  cornet,  leading  to  a  tarantella  with  tam- 
bourines marking  the  rhythm. 

Mazurka:  The  characteristic  Polish  dance  in  triple  time,  with  dotted  rhythms 
and  accents  on  the  second  beat  of  a  measure. 

Scene:  Siegfried  announces  that  he  has  chosen  Odile  as  his  bride.  After  Rothbart 
persuades  him  to  vow  eternal  love  (and  thereby  break  his  vow  to  Odette),  they 
show  him  a  vision  of  Odette,  still  trapped,  and  rush  from  the  castle.  The  Prince 
follows  in  pursuit. 
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ACT  FOUR 

Entr'acte:  A  passage  taken  from  Tchaikovsky's  earlier  opera,  The  Voyevode.  He 
perhaps  intended  that  it  should  cover  a  scene-change  to  enable  the  last  Act  to  fol- 
low without  a  long  break,  but  most  modern  productions  in  the  theater  seem  to 
find  this  impracticable. 

Scene:  The  lakeside  clearing  as  in  Act  II,  with  the  swan  attendants  waiting  for 
Odette. 
Danse  des  petits  cygnes:  A  sad  dance  for  the  ensemble  of  swans. 

Scene:  Odette  returns  in  despair  and  tells  the  others  that  she  has  been  betrayed; 
no  hope  remains.  Storm  music  develops,  and  a  contrite  Siegfried  arrives  in 
search  of  Odette. 

Scene  finale:  Siegfried  begs  Odette  for  her  forgiveness,  but  she  dies  in  his  arms. 
Taking  the  coronet  from  her  head  he  casts  it  on  the  waters  of  the  lake,  which  rise 
to  engulf  the  lovers.  As  the  waters  subside,  swans  are  seen  on  the  surface,  gliding 
silently  into  the  distance. 

—©Noel  Goodwin 
Noel  Goodwin  is  Associate  Editor  of  Dance  and  Dancers,  London,  and  a  freelance 
critic  and  broadcaster  since  leaving  the  London  Daily  Express  in  1978  after  22 
years  as  Music  and  Dance  Critic.  He  specializes  in  the  relationship  of  music  and 
dance,  and  contributed  the  entry  on  the  history  of  Theater  Music  in  the  15th  edi- 
tion of  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
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TCHAIKOVSKY  FESTIVAL  PRELUDE  I 

Friday,  10  November  at  6:45 
Saturday,  11  November  at  6:45 

EMANUEL  BOROK,  violin 
BO  YOUP  HWANG,  violin 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 
ROBERT  BARNES,  viola 
JULES  ESKIN,  cello 
RONALD  FELDMAN,  cello 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Souvenir  de  Florence,  Opus  70 

Allegro  con  spirito 

Adagio  cantabile  e  con  moto 

Allegretto  moderato 

Allegro  vivace 


Notes 


The  first  time  Tchaikovsky  visited  Florence  with  his  brother  Anatoly  in  the  fall 
of  1877  he  found  it  depressing.  Nonetheless,  something  drew  him  back  again  and 
again,  and  he  did  some  of  his  best  work  there— the  Fourth  Symphony,  Eugene 
Onegin,  the  Suite  for  Orchestra  No.  1,  part  of  The  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  much  later 
The  Queen  of  Spades.  He  owed  the  city  what  he  thought  of  as  "the  happiest  months 
of  my  life."  It  was  an  escape  from  Moscow  and  at  the  same  time  it  always  made 
him  nostalgic  for  home,  marvelling  that  as  he  basked  in  Tuscan  sunshine  it  was 
winter  in  Moscow,  with  "Muscovites,  men  and  women,  walking  by  .  .  .  wrapped 
in  furs,  the  quiet  undisturbed  by  the  noise  of  carriages,  sleighs  sliding  silently  by 
..."  And  once  at  least,  to  get  to  something  more  like  home  without  actually 
returning,  he  left  Florence  for  the  colder  March  of  Switzerland. 

In  January  1890,  Tchaikovsky,  soon  to  be  fifty,  journeyed  to  Florence  for  what 
turned  out  to  be  the  last  time.  On  the  last  day  of  the  month  he  began  the  score  of 
The  Queen  of  Spades  and  he  had  made  immense  progress  by  the  time  he  left  at  the 
end  of  March.  As  relaxation  he  turned  to  chamber  music.  The  sketch  of  what  was 
to  be  called  Souvenier  de  Florence  was  completed  in  July  and  the  full  score  in 
August:  "I  wrote  it  with  the  utmost  pleasure  and  enthusiasm,  and  with  no  effort 
whatsoever,"  he  reported  to  Mme.  von  Meek  (actually  while  work  was  still  in 
progress).  He  arranged  for  a  private  hearing  in  November  during  the  rehearsals 
for  The  Queen  of  Spades  and  on  the  basis  of  that  resolved  to  rework  the  third  and 
fourth  movements.  He  was  also  busy  with  his  opera  Yolanta,  with  The  Nutcracker, 
and  the  symphonic  ballad  The  Voyevode,  with  the  result  that  work  on  Souvenir  de 
Florence  was  not  finished  until  January  1892.  The  first  public  performance  was 
given  at  a  concert  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Chamber  Music  Society  on  6  December 
1892,  the  players  being  Leopold  Auer,  Emmanuel  Kriiger,  Franz  Hildebrandt, 
Sergey  Korguyev,  Alexander  Verzhbilovich,  and  Alexander  Kuznetsov. 

Three  string  quartets,  the  A  minor  Piano  Trio,  and  Souvenir  de  Florence  com- 
prise Tchaikovsky's  major  works  for  chamber  ensemble.  The  Florentine  sextet  is 
the  last  and  the  finest,  rich  in  expansive  and  often  subtly  harmonized  melody, 
gorgeously  scored,  and  aglow  with  vitality  and  love. 
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You'd  be  surprised  how  many  small 
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TCHAIKOVSKY  FESTIVAL  I 

Friday,  10  November  at  8 
Saturday,  11  November  at  8 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Swan  Lake,  Opus  20— Act  I 

Introduction 

Scene 

Valse 

Scene 

Pas  de  trois 

Intrada:  Allegro 

Andante  sostenuto 

Allegro  simplice 

Moderato 

Allegro 

Coda:  Allegro  vivace 
Pas  de  deux 

Tempo  di  valse  ma  non  troppo  vivo,  quasi 
moderato 

Andante —Allegro 

Tempo  di  valse 

Coda:  Allegro  molto  vivace 
Pas  d'action 
Sujet 

Danse  des  coupes 
Finale 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  35 
Allegro  moderato— moderato  assai 
Canzonetta:  Andante 
Finale:  Allegro  vivacissimo 

ISAAC  STERN 


Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon. 

Baldwin  piano 

For  a  program  note  on  Swan  Lake,  see  page  15. 
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Haydn 


Lord  Nelson  Mass 


Handel 
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ihde!&  Haydn  Society 

ras  Dunn,  Artistic  Director 

Symphony  Hall  8  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  1 6 


Tickets  $13.50,  $9,  $5  available 
at  Symphony  Hall  box  office  only 


(detail  from  The  Battle  of  Trafalgar'  by 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  35 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  at  Votkinsk,  district  of  Viatka,  on  25  April  (old  style) 
or  7  May  (new  style)  1840  and  died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  6  (18)  November  1893.  He  began 
the  Violin  Concerto  in  Clarens,  Switzerland,  in  March  1878,  completing  it  on  11  April, 
but,  on  the  advice  of  his  brother  Modest  and  his  student  Yosif  Kotek,  taking  a  few  more 
days  to  replace  the  original  Andante  with  the  present  Canzonetta.  (The  Andante  survives 
as  the  Meditation  that  begins  the  set  of  pieces  for  violin  and  piano  calledSouvenir  d'un 
lieu  cher,  Opus  42  and  which  Joseph  Silverstein  will  play  at  the  Prelude  on  17  and  18 
November.)  Leopold  Auer,  to  whom  the  work  was  dedicated,  according  to  the  composer 
pronounced  it  "impossible  to  play"  (but  see  page  00),  and  the  first  performance  was  given 
by  Adolf  Brodsky  at  a  Vienna  Philharmonic  concert  conducted  by  Hans  R  ichter  on 
4  December  1881.  On  11  February  1888  in  Boston,  Bernhard  Listemann  played  the  first 
movement  with  piano  accompaniment.  The  first  complete  performance  in  the  United 
States  was  given  on  19  January  1889  by  Maud  Powell,  twenty-year  old  violinist  from 
Peru,  Illinois,  who  would  later  also  introduce  the  concertos  of  Dvorak  and  Sibelius  in 
America:  Theodore  Thomas  conducted  the  New  York  Philharmonic. 

Boston  first  heard  the  Tchaikovsky  concerto  in  full  when  Brodsky  played  it  at  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre  on  13  January  1893,  Walter  Damrosch  conducting  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra.  It  entered  the  repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  on  1  and  2  Decem- 
ber that  year  when  Timothee  Adamowski  played  the  second  and  third  movements  only, 
Emil  Paur  conducting.  Carl  Halir,  also  with  Paur,  followed  his  example  in  1896,  and  the 
orchestra's  first  complete  performances  occurred  on  26  and  27  January  1900  when  Alex- 
ander Petschnikoff  was  soloist  and  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted.  Petschnikoff  also  played 
it  later  with  Karl  Muck  on  the  podium,  and  the  violinists  who  have  since  performed  it 
with  the  orchestra  include  Karl  Barleben  (Gericke),  Mischa  Elman  (Max  Fiedler  and 
Paul  Paray),  Fritz  Kreisler  (Fiedler  and  Muck),  Kathleen  Parlow  (Fiedler),  Anton  Witek 
(Muck),  Mishel  Piastro  (Pierre  Monteux),  Richard  Burgin  (Monteux  and  Serge 
Koussevitzky),  Ferenc  Vecsey  and  Efrem  Zimbalist  (both  with  Monteux),  Carmela 
Ippolito  (Koussevitzky),  Toscha  Seidel  (Burgin),  Ruth  Posselt,  Erica  Morini,  andjascha 
Heifetz  (all  with  Koussevitzky),  Michele  Auclair  (Charles  Munch),  Anshel  Brusilow 
(Ernest  Ansermet) ,  Nathan  Milstein,  Zino  Francescatti,  Isaac  Stern,  and  Henryk  Szeryng 
(all  with  Munch),  Itzhak  Perlman  and  Pinchas  Zukerman  (both  with  Erich  Leinsdorf), 
Joseph  Silverstein  (William  Steinberg,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas),  and  Boris  Belkin  (Seiji 
Ozawa).  The  most  recent  performances  were  Belkin's  in  April  of  this  year.  Vecsey,  Perl- 
man,  Silverstein,  and  Belkin  played  the  concerto  without  the  customary  cuts  in  the  finale 
(some  violinists  make  cuts  in  the  first  movement  as  well). 

The  orchestra  consists  of  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Tchaikovsky's  Violin  Concerto  is  as  indispensable  to  violinists  as  his  B  flat 
minor  Piano  Concerto  is  to  keyboard  virtuosi.  Each  got  off  to  a  dismaying  start. 
The  Piano  Concerto,  completed  early  in  1875,  was  rejected  by  Nikolay  Rubin- 
stein in  the  most  brutal  terms  and  had  to  travel  to  far-away  Boston  for  its  pre- 
miere at  the  hands  of  Hans  von  Biilow.  Three  years  later,  the  painful  episode 
repeated  itself  with  the  Violin  Concerto,  which  was  turned  down  by  its 
dedicatee,  the  influential  concertmaster  of  the  Imperial  Orchestra  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Leopold  Auer. 
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The  first  of  the  three  violinists  to  figure  in  the  Concerto's  early  history  was 
Yosif  Yosifovich  Kotek,  then  22  and  described  by  Modest  Tchaikovsky  as  "a 
good-looking  young  man,  warm-hearted,  enthusiastic,  and  a  gifted  virtuoso."  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Tchaikovsky's  in  composition,  had  been  a  witness  at  the  wedding 
and  his  confidant  in  its  catastrophic  aftermath,  and  was  possibly  his  lover  for  a 
time.  He  was  the  first  in  the  series  of  musicians  employed  by  Mme.  von  Meek 
(Debussy  was  the  most  famous  in  that  succession)  and  it  was  he  who  established 
contact  between  Tchaikovsky  and  that  secretive  and  wealthy  lady.  Now  he  was 
on  hand  with  advice  on  violinistic  matters.  He  learned  the  piece  page  by  page  as 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  it  and,  according  to  the  composer's  testimony,  knew  it  well 
enough  "so  that  he  could  have  given  a  performance."  In  fact  he  never  did  give  a 
performance,  then  or  later,  and  when  an  opportunity  arose  early  in  1882  he 
evaded  it,  to  Tchaikovsky's  disgust.  By  then  he  was  more  a  teacher  than  a  public 
executant  and  he  died  in  1883,  still  a  young  man. 

From  the  beginning,  though,  it  was  in  Tchaikovsky's  mind  to  have  the  con- 
certo played  by  Leopold  Auer,  who  had  come  from  Hungary  to  St.  Petersburg  ten 
years  earlier  as  concertmaster  of  the  Imperial  Orchestra  and  to  teach  at  the 
newly  founded  Conservatory.  Here  is  the  story  as  Auer  told  it  to  The  Musical 
Courier,  writing  from  St.  Petersburg  on  12  January  1912: 

"When  Tchaikovsky  came  to  see  me  one  evening,  about  thirty  years  ago,  and 
presented  me  with  a  roll  of  music,  great  was  my  astonishment  on  finding  that 
this  proved  to  be  the  Violin  Concerto,  dedicated  to  me,  completed,  and  already  in 
print.  My  first  feeling  was  one  of  gratitude  for  this  proof  of  his  sympathy  toward 
me,  which  honored  me  as  an  artist.  On  closer  acquaintance  with  the  composi- 
tion, I  regretted  that  the  great  composer  had  not  shown  it  to  me  before  commit- 
ting it  to  print.  Much  unpleasantness  might  then  have  been  spared  us  both  .  . . 


Adolf  Brodsky 
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"Warmly  as  I  had  championed  the  symphonic  works  of  the  young  composer 
(who  was  not  at  that  time  universally  recognized),  I  could  not  feel  the  same 
enthusiasm  for  the  Violin  Concerto,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  movement; 
still  less  could  I  place  it  on  the  same  level  as  his  strictly  orchestral  compositions.  I 
am  still  of  the  same  opinion.  My  delay  in  bringing  the  concerto  before  the  public 
was  partly  due  to  this  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  its  intrinsic  worth,  and  partly  that 
I  found  it  would  be  necessary,  for  purely  technical  reasons,  to  make  some  slight 
alterations  in  the  passages  of  the  solo  part.  This  delicate  and  difficult  task  I  subse- 
quently undertook,  and  re-edited  the  violin  solo  part,  and  it  is  this  edition  which 
has  been  played  by  me,  as  also  by  all  my  pupils,  up  to  the  present  day.  It  is  incor- 
rect to  state  that  I  had  declared  the  concerto  in  its  original  form  technically 
unplayable.  What  I  did  say  was  that  some  of  the  passages  were  not  suited  to  the 
character  of  the  instrument,  and  that,  however  perfectly  rendered,  they  would 
not  sound  as  well  as  the  composer  had  imagined.  From  this  purely  aesthetic 
point  of  view  only  I  found  some  of  it  impracticable,  and  for  this  reason  I  re- 
edited  the  solo  part. 

"Tchaikovsky,  hurt  at  my  delay  in  playing  the  concerto  in  public  and  quite 
rightly  too  (I  have  often  deeply  regretted  it,  and  before  his  death  received  absolu- 
tion from  him),  now  proceeded  to  have  a  second  edition  published,  and  dedi- 
cated the  concerto  this  time  to  Adolf  Brodsky,  who  brought  it  out  in  Vienna, 
where  it  met  with  much  adverse  criticism,  especially  from  Hanslick.  The  only 
explanation  I  can  give  of  the  orchestral  score  still  bearing  my  name  is  that  when 
the  original  publisher,  Jiirgenson,  of  Moscow,  to  suit  the  composer,  republished 
the  concerto,  he  brought  out  the  piano  score  in  the  new  edition,  but  waited  to 
republish  the  orchestral  score  until  the  first  edition  of  it  should  be  exhausted. 
This  is  the  only  way  I  can  solve  the  problem  of  the  double  dedication. 

.  .  .  The  concerto  has  made  its  way  in  the  world,  and  after  all,  that  is  the  most 
important  thing.  It  is  impossible  to  please  everybody." 
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Nikolay  Rubinstein  had  eventually  come  round  in  the  matter  of  the  Piano 
Concerto,  and  Auer  not  only  became  a  distinguished  exponent  of  the  Violin  Con- 
certo, but,  as  he  said,  taught  it  to  his  remarkable  progeny  of  pupils,  Heifetz, 
Elman,  Zimbalist,  Milstein,  Seidel,  Parlow,  and  others.  The  "absolution"  to 
which  he  refers  must  have  come  late,  for  in  1888  Tchaikovsky  was  not  only  still 
resentful  about  Auer's  actions  a  decade  earlier  but  also  believed  him  to  be 
intriguing  against  the  work  by,  for  example,  dissuading  the  French  violinist 
Emile  Sauret  from  taking  it  into  his  repertory.  As  for  Auer's  editorial  emenda- 
tions, they  may  be,  strictly  speaking,  unnecessary,  but  they  are  in  no  sense  a 
betrayal.  His  initial  rejection  was,  however,  a  practical  nuisance.  His  verdict, 
wrote  Tchaikovsky,  "coming  from  such  an  authority  .  .  . ,  had  the  effect  of  casting 
this  unfortunate  child  of  my  imagination  into  the  limbo  of  the  hopelessly  forgot- 
ten." And  hence  the  delayed  premiere  in  a  remote  and  unsympathetic  place. 

Adolf  Brodsky,  who  turned  thirty  in  1881,  was  of  Russian  birth,  but  trained 
chiefly  in  Vienna.  He  became  an  important  quartet  leader,  served  as  concert- 
master  of  the  New  York  Symphony  and  of  the  Halle  Orchestra  in  Manchester, 
England,  and  eventually  settled  in  the  latter  city  as  Director  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Music.  He  had  already  tried  to  place  Tchaikovsky's  concerto  with  the  orches- 
tras of  Pasdeloup  and  Colonne  in  Paris  before  he  managed  to  persuade  Richter 
and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  The  performance  must  have  been  awful.  Brodsky 
himself  was  prepared,  but  Richter  had  not  allowed  enough  rehearsal  time,  and 
most  of  the  little  there  went  into  correcting  mistakes  in  the  parts.  The  orchestra, 
out  of  sheer  timidity,  accompanied  everything  pianissimo.  Brodsky  was  warmly 
applauded,  but  the  music  itself  was  hissed.  What  is  best  remembered  about  the 
premiere  is  Eduard  Hanslick's  review  in  the  Vienna  Neue  freie  Presse: 

"The  Russian  composer  Tchaikovsky  is  surely  no  ordinary  talent,  but  rather, 
an  inflated  one,  obsessed  with  posturing  as  a  genius,  lacking  discrimination  and 
taste  .  .  .  The  same  can  be  said  for  his  new,  long,  and  ambitious  Violin  Concerto. 
For  a  while  it  proceeds  soberly,  musically,  and  not  mindlessly,  but  soon  vulgarity 
gains  the  upper  hand  and  dominates  until  the  end  of  the  first  movement.  The 
violin  is  no  longer  played;  it  is  tugged  about,  torn,  beaten  black  and  blue  .  .  .  The 
Adagio  is  well  on  the  way  to  reconciling  us  and  winning  us  over,  but  it  soon 
breaks  off  to  make  way  for  a  finale  that  transports  us  to  the  brutal  and  wretched 
jollity  of  a  Russian  church  festival.  We  see  a  host  of  savage,  vulgar  faces,  we  hear 
crude  curses,  and  smell  the  booze.  In  the  course  of  a  discussion  of  obscene 
illustrations,  Friedrich  Vischer  once  maintained  that  there  were  pictures  which 
one  could  see  stink.  Tchaikovsky's  Violin  Concerto  for  the  first  time  confronts  us 
with  the  hideous  idea  that  there  may  be  compositions  whose  stink  one  can  hear." 

But,  as  Leopold  Auer  said,  it  is  impossible  to  please  everybody. 

—Michael  Steinberg 
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TCHAIKOVSKY  FESTIVAL  MOVIE  I 

Friday,  10  November  at  10 
Saturday,  11  November  at  10 


Stars  of  the  Russian  Ballet 


This  1953  film  features  excerpts  from  Tchaikovsky's  Swan  Lake  and  from  two 
ballets  by  Russian  composer,  critic,  writer,  and  music  historian  Boris  Asafiev:  The 
Fountain  of  Bakhchisarai,  based  on  the  poem  by  Alexander  Pushkin  and  premiered 
by  the  Kirov  Ballet  in  Leningrad  on  28  September  1934;  and  The  Flames  of  Paris,  on 
events  of  the  French  Revolution  and  first  danced  on  23  June  1923. 

Stars  of  the  Russian  Ballet  includes  leading  dancers  and  members  of  the  Bolshoy 
Opera  House  Corps  de  Ballet,  Moscow,  and  from  the  Kirov  Opera  House,  Lenin- 
grad. Prima  ballerina  Galina  Ulanova  is  starred  in  the  first  two  ballets,  and  she  is 
partnered  in  the  second  by  Yuri  Zhdanov.  New  York  Times  dance  critic  John 
Martin  described  the  film  as  "warmly  recommended  .  .  .  truly  a  remarkable  dra- 
matic experience,  one  that  we  could  not  conceivably  duplicate  in  any  of  our 
ballet  companies." 

The  movie  will  end  around  11:20. 
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Pant,  pant,  pant... 
Rumble,  rumble,  rumble . . . 

If  you  always  end  up  racing 
to  get  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
time  only  to  have  your  stomach 
rumble  during  the  pianissimo 
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Since  1831 . . .  S.  S.  Pierce 

From  that  first  moment  when  you  taste  any  one  of  our 

full  line  of  liquors,  premium  California 

or  imported  wanes,  you'll  know  what  we  mean 

by  our  guarantee  of  quality  and  value. 

It  has  been  a  family  tradition  for  generations. 

So,  when  you're  shopping  at  your 

local  package  store  or 

dining  at  your  favorite  restaurant, 

ask  for  S.  S.  Pierce. 
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TCHAIKOVSKY  FESTIVAL  PRELUDE  II 

Tuesday,  14  November  at  6:45 
Wednesday,  15  November  at  6:45 

BEVERLY  MORGAN,  mezzo-soprano 
THOMAS  MURACO,  piano 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

LALO 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

RUBINSTEIN 

BIZET 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

GOUNOD 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

TCHAIKOVSKY 
TCHAIKOVSKY 

TCHAIKOVSKY 


Serenade,  Opus  65,  no.l 

Tristesse 

Rondel,  Opus  65,  no.  6 

Pyezyets  (The  Singer) 

Adieux  de  l'hotesse  arabe 

Serenade,  Opus  65,  no.  3 

Viens!  les  gazons  sont  verts! 

To  bylo  rannyeyu  vyesnoi  (It  was  in  the  early 
spring)  Opus  38,  no.  2 

Zabyt  tak  skoro  (To  forget  so  soon) 

Ya  li  v  polye  da  nye  travushka  byla  (Was  I  not  a 
little  blade  of  grass?),  Opus  47,  no.  7 

Dyen  li  tsalit  (When  the  day  reigns),  Opus  47,  no.  6 


Baldwin  piano 


(£lAlub lLL.   RjJStLj\    certified  public  accountant 


One  Boston  Place     Boston,  Mass.  02108     617  367-2110 
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Notes 

Once,  when  Tchaikovsky  was  a  little  boy,  they  found  him  with  a  map  of 
Europe,  kissing  the  patch  that  represented  Russia  and  spitting  on  the  rest  of  the 
continent.  To  his  offended  French  governess  he  explained  that  he  had  been 
covering  France  with  his  left  hand.  France  was  the  country  his  maternal  grand- 
mother had  come  from,  and  all  his  life,  Tchaikovsky  felt  a  special  sympathy  for 
France,  her  language,  her  poetry,  her  music.  As  readers  of  Russian  nineteenth- 
century  novels  know,  French  was  a  second  language  for  all  educated  Russians. 
At  six,  Tchaikovsky  read  French  and  German  fluently— much  later  he  acquired 
enough  English  to  manage  Shakespeare,  Thackeray,  and  Dickens  in  the  origi- 
nal—and at  seven  he  wrote  a  poem  in  French  about  Joan  of  Arc,  a  subject  on 
which  some  thirty  years  later  he  based  an  opera  with  some  of  his  most  beautiful 
and  moving  pages.  In  music,  he  especially  admired  the  light  touch  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  his  French  contemporaries,  the  more  so  when  he  thought  of  the  heavy 
breathing  that  went  on  east  of  the  Rhine.  The  big  ballet  scores  of  Leo  Delibes 
delighted  him— La  Source(lS66),  Coppelia(lS70),  and  Sylvia  (1876)— and  they 
showed  him  that  such  works  could  be  more  than  up-down,  left-right,  tonic- 
dominant  trivialities,  providing  the  inspiration  and  the  models  for  his  own  still 
more  accomplished  and  inventive  series  of  Swan  Lake(lS76),  Sleeping  Beauty 
(1889),  and  The  Nutcracker (1892).  He  was  known  to  declare  that  Delibes  was  abet- 
ter composer  than  Brahms. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1888,  more  or  less  in  the  space  between  the  Fifth 
Symphony  and  Sleeping  Beauty,  Tchaikovsky  wrote  a  set  of  six  songs  to  French 
texts,  and  the  three  on  this  program  are  drawn  from  that  Opus  65.  The  poet  of 
the  first  Serenade— it  is  actually  a  poem  of  dawn  rather  than  evening  and  its  origi- 
nal title  is  A  urore—  is  Edouard  Turquety,  an  obscure  figure  whom  one  has  to  hunt 
up  in  books  like  Henri  Lardanchet's  Les  Enfants  perdus  du  romantisme.  Paul  Collin 
was  a  librettist  by  trade,  and  his  cantatas  and  operas  were  set  to  music  by,  among 
others,  Massenet,  Bizet,  and  Faure.  Tchaikovsky  turned  often  to  his  verse. 

At  the  time  he  was  getting  ready  to  write  his  own  Violin  Concerto, 
Tchaikovsky  derived  great  pleasure  from  Edouard  Lalo's  Symphonie  espagnole. 
Lalo's  ambition  as  a  song- writer,  like  that  of  his  younger  contemporary  Henri 
Duparc,  goes  far  beyond  the  desire  to  charm,  and  in  some  respects  he  prepares 
the  way  for  the  great  flourishing  of  French  song  in  the  work  of  Faure,  Debussy, 
and  Ravel.  A  certain  weight  of  intent  (that  Tchaikovsky  might  not  have  liked)  is 
suggested  by  the  curious  hybrid  title,  Cinq  Lieder,  of  the  set  of  songs  from  which 
Tristesse  is  taken.  Their  date  is  1884,  at  which  time  the  composer  was  61. 

One  of  the  most  overwhelming  experiences  of  Tchaikovsky's  life  was  seeing 
Carmen  for  the  first  time  on  15  March  1876.  It  was  just  a  year  since  the  premiere 
(Bizet  had  died  in  June  1875  without  an  inkling  of  the  admiration  his  masterpiece 
would  accrue),  but  Tchaikovsky  already  knew  the  score  well,  and  there  was 
hardly  another  composition  not  by  Mozart  that  he  loved  so  passionately.  Bizet, 
he  felt,  stood  "head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest"  of  his  compatriots.  The 
enchanting,  seductive  Adieux  de  I'hotesse  arabe  was  written  in  1866.  The  poem  is 
by  Victor  Hugo. 

Among  the  works  of  Charles  Gounod,  Tchaikovsky  felt  strong  affection  for 
Faust  and  particularly  Romeo  et  Juliette.  (Polyeucte,  however,  he  thought  was  the 
worst  opera  he  had  ever  seen.)  He  had  a  most  friendly  encounter  with  Gounod  in 
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Paris  in  1888  and  in  1893,  the  year  he  died,  he  conducted  some  performances  of 
Faust  in  Moscow.  Gounod,  nearly  half  of  whose  songs  are  settings  of  poems  in 
English,  wrote  that  exquisite  miniature,  Viens!  lesgazons  sont  verts!  in  1875,  the 
poet  being  Jules  Barbier,  librettist  (with  Michel  Carre)  of  Faust  and  Romeo. 

At  21,  Tchaikovsky  was  an  unremarkable  clerk  at  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  and 
who  seemed  to  be  an  equally  unremarkable  part-time  student  of  composition 
and  piano  in  the  classes  of  Gavriil  Joachimovich  Lomakin.  That  year,  1861,  he 
was  accepted  as  one  of  the  first  students  at  a  new  school  that  would  later  become 
the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  and  whose  founder  was  Anton  Rubinstein,  then 
31.  Rubinstein  was  one  of  the  titans  of  nineteenth-century  music,  a  pianist  of  stu- 
pendous power,  and  certainly  a  composer  of  stature.  In  spite  of  moments  of 
irritation  at  his  master's  vanity  and  "his  mania  for  organizing  celebrations  in  his 
own  honor,"  Tchaikovsky  idolized  him,  then,  and  all  his  life  (Rubinstein  sur- 
vived his  pupil  by  a  year).  His  many  operas  and  his  large  instrumental  works 
have  rather  dropped  from  sight,  but  his  songs  are  still  sung,  and  deservedly  so. 

Tchaikovsky  himself  was  a  prolific  song-writer.  The  best  of  his  songs  with 
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their  elegance,  pathos,  and  occasional  searing  passion,  show  how  effectively  he 
can  invent  within  a  most  economical  framework  and  how  independent  the 
appeal  of  his  music  is  from  the  brilliant  orchestral  style  of  his  symphonies  and 
ballets.  It  was  in  the  early  spring  comes  from  Opus  38,  which  includes  the  famous 
Don  Juan's  Serenade  and  Amid  the  noise  of  the  ball,  written  in  1878  just  after  the 
completion  of  Onegin  and  the  Fourth  Symphony.  The  poet  is  Count  Alexey 
Tolstoy,  poet,  novelist,  playwright,  satirist,  and  a  distant  relative  of  the  famous 
Lev  Tolstoy.  Tchaikovsky  frequently  set  his  verse,  as  did  Mussorgsky  and 
Rimsky-Korsakov. 

To  forget  so  soon  is  a  single  song  without  opus  number,  written  probably  in 
1870.  Alexander  Nikolayevich  Apukhtin  was  a  friend  of  Tchaikovsky's  from 
childhood  and  the  first  poet  he  ever  set. 

The  melancholy  Was  1  not  a  little  blade  of  grass?  and  the  jubilant  When  the  day 
reigns  are  respectively  the  last  and  penultimate  songs  of  Opus  47.  The  set  was 
written  in  the  summer  of  1880,  the  year  also  of  the  Capriccio  italien,  the  string 
Serenade,  the  1812  Overture,  and  the  Second  Piano  Concerto.  Both  these  songs 
are  among  the  few  Tchaikovsky  chose  for  later  orchestration.  Was  I  not  a  little 
blade  of  grass?  is  a  translation  by  Surikov  of  a  poem  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
figures  in  nineteenth-century  letters,  Taras  Hryhorovich  Shevchenko,  acknowl- 
edged as  the  founder  of  modern  Ukrainian  literature,  a  polymath  much  of  whose 
career  was  clandestine  and  in  the  shadow  of  political  persecution.  When  the  day 
reigns  is  another  of  Tchaikovsky's  settings  of  Apukhtin. 

-M.S. 
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Serenade  (Serenade) 

Where  are  you  going,  breath  of  dawn,  when  the  palpitating  leaf  seems  to  tremble 
with  love?  Is  it  to  the  tousled  top  of  a  willow  where  the  dove  sleeps?  Are  you 
pursuing  the  rosy  flower,  or  the  butterfly?  Go  quickly,  breath  of  dawn,  and 
awaken  my  beloved  with  the  scent  of  woods  and  mosses,  and  with  a  few  tender 
words,  like  the  roses  of  May. 

— Turquety 

Tristesse  (Sadness) 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  passed  near  each  other  without  noticing— without 
knowing  that  our  two  hearts  beat  together.  My  heart,  like  yours,  deserved  a  little 
love.  Time  would  have  parted  us  after  we  had  loved.  Heaven  was  closed  to  us. 
Certainly  we  would  have  suffered  greatly.  But  at  least  we  would  have  loved. 

— Silvestre 

Rondel  (Rondel) 

In  your  charm  is  hidden  a  sweet  bewitchment.  For  their  joy  and  their  torment 
you  plunder  hearts.  All  are  captured.  Your  glance  which  touches  us  is  the  thread 
that  gathers  our  souls,  heaven  knows  how!  In  your  charm  is  hidden  a  sweet 
bewitchment. 

—Collin 

Pyevyets  (The  Singer) 

Did  you  hear  the  night  voice  of  the  singer  of  love,  the  singer  of  your  sadness!  In 

the  morning  when  the  fields  were  silent,  did  you  hear  the  somber  and  simple 

song  of  the  reed-pipe?  Did  you  hear,  did  you  hear? 

In  the  desolate  forest  gloom,  did  you  meet  the  singer  of  love,  the  singer  of  your 

sadness?  Did  you  notice  traces  of  tears,  a  smile,  or  a  mute  glance  filled  with  grief? 

Did  you  meet  him,  did  you  meet  him? 

Did  you  sigh,  hearing  the  quiet  voice  of  the  singer  of  love,  singing  of  your 

sadness?  When  you  saw  in  the  forest  the  youth  with  downcast  eyes,  did  you  sigh, 

did  you  sigh? 

—Pushkin 

Adieux  de  l'hotesse  arabe  (Farewells  of  the  Arabian  Hostess) 

Since  nothing  will  keep  you  in  this  happy  land,  neither  the  shade  of  the  palm 
trees,  nor  to  see  palpitating  at  the  sound  of  your  voice,  the  young  breasts  of  our 
sisters  who,  in  the  evening,  crown  the  hillside  with  their  whirling  dance, 
farewell,  handsome  traveller!  Oh,  you  are  not  one  of  those  lazy-footed  ones  who 
listen  in  silence  to  tales  and  want  to  be  off  to  the  stars! 

If  you  had  wished,  perhaps  one  of  us  would  have  liked  to  serve  you,  kneeling,  in 
our  ever-open  huts.  While  rocking  you  to  sleep  with  her  songs,  she  would  have 
made  a  fan  of  green  leaves  to  drive  the  troublesome  midges  from  off  your  brow.  If 
you  do  not  return,  oh  handsome,  white  young  man,  beautiful  bird  of  passage, 
dream  a  little  of  the  daughters  of  the  desert  who  dance  barefoot  on  the  dunes,  for 
perhaps  your  memory  remains  with  more  than  one!  Alas,  farewell,  handsome 
stranger!  Remember! 

—Hugo 
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Serenade  (Serenade) 

In  the  rays  of  the  limpid  dawn,  I  love  the  reflection  of  your  pretty  eyes.  In  the 
morning  song  of  the  bird,  I  love,  too,  the  echo  of  your  merry  laugh.  In  the  sea 
stirred  by  ebb  and  flow,  I  love  your  childish  caprices,  and  I  love  the  sighs  that 
issue  from  your  breast  and  tremble  in  the  wind's  sobbing.  In  the  blooming  of 
springtime,  I  love  the  folly  of  your  youth  and  its  hopes,  and  I  love  the  sweetness 
of  your  melancholy  in  the  vague  decline  of  the  evening. 

—Collin 

Viens!  les  gazons  sont  verts!  (Come,  the  lawns  are  green!) 

If  you  are  sleeping,  maiden,  up,  up,  here  is  the  sun!  Follow  me  barefoot,  come, 
the  lawns  are  green!  The  babbling  brooks  in  the  woods  are  flowing  with  clear 
water.  Come,  the  lawns  are  green! 

— Barbier 

To  bylo  rannyeyu  vyesnoi  (It  was  in  the  early  spring) 

It  was  in  the  early  spring  amid  the  new  green  grass  and  sprouting  ferns— you 
smiled  and  averted  your  eyes.  That  was  your  answer  when  I  opened  my  heart  to 
you.  Oh  life!  Oh  youth!  Oh  sunshine!  Oh  sweet  scent  of  birches! 

-Tolstoy 

Zabyt  tak  skoro  (To  forget  so  soon) 

To  forget  so  soon— my  God!  —all  the  happiness  of  our  lives.  To  forget  all  our  first 
words,  our  trysts  in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  those  mute  conversations  with  our 
eyes.  To  forget  how  the  full  moon  shone  on  us  through  the  window.  To  forget 
love,  to  forget  dreams,  to  forget  those  promises— do  you  remember?  In  the 
dismal  storm  of  the  night,  to  forget  so  soon,  so  soon!  My  God! 

— Apukhtin 

Ya  li  v  polye  da  nye  travushka  byla  (Was  I  not  a  little  blade  of  grass?) 

Was  I  not  a  little  blade  of  grass,  growing  green  in  the  field? 

I,  the  blade  of  grass,  was  cut  down  and  left  to  wither  in  the  sun. 

Ah,  woe  is  me!  I  know  this  is  my  fate! 

Was  I  not  a  berry  bush  growing  in  the  field? 

I,  the  berry  bush,  was  broken  off  and  tied  in  a  bundle. 

Ah,  woe  is  me!  I  know  this  is  my  fate! 

Was  I  not  a  fair  daughter  to  my  father?  Was  I  not  a  flower  growing.for  my 

mother? 

Against  my  will  they  married  me  off  to  a  horrid  old  man. 

Ah,  woe  is  me!  I  know  this  is  my  fate! 

— Shevchenko/Surikov 

Dyen  li  tsalit  (When  the  day  reigns) 

When  the  day  reigns,  in  the  quiet  of  the  night,  in  dreams  unimaginable,  in  the 
battle  for  life,  always  the  same  all-important  thought  is  of  you!  Whether  my  days 
be  bright  or  sad,  even  if  they  may  soon  be  ended,  until  my  grave,  all  my  thoughts, 
feelings,  songs— all,  all,  all,  is  for  you! 

—Apukhtin 

Translations  by  Beverly  Morgan 
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TAYL®R. 

Americas  best  loved  premium  Champagne. 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc.,  Hammondsport,  N.Y.  14840  -  Producers  of 
fine  champagnes,  ports,  sherries,  dinner  wines  and  vermouths. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 

TCHAIKOVSKY  FESTIVAL  II 

Tuesday,  14  November  at  8 
Wednesday,  15  November  at  8 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Swan  Lake,  Opus  20— Act  II 

Scene 

Scene 

Scene 

Danses  des  cygnes 

Tempo  di  valse 

Moderato  assai 

Tempo  di  valse 

Allegro  moderato 

Andante— Andante  non  troppo— Tempo  I 

Allegro 

Tempo  di  valse 

Coda:  Allegro  vivace 
Scene 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B  flat  minor,  Opus  23 
Allegro  non  troppo  e  molto  maestoso— Allegro  con 

spirito 
Andantino  semplice— Prestissimo— Tempo  I 
Allegro  con  fuoco 

HOR  ACIO  GUTIERREZ 


Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon. 

Baldwin  piano 

Horacio  Gutierrez  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 


For  a  program  note  on  Swan  Lake,  see  page  15. 
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Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B  flat  minor,  Opus  23 


Hans  von  B'iilow 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  at 
Votkinsk,  district  of  Vyatka,  on  25  April 
(old  style)  or  7  May  (new  style)  1840  and 
died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  6  (18)  May 
1893.  He  composed  the  Piano  Concerto 
No.  1  between  November  1874  and  21 
February  1875.  Hans  von  Bulowgave  the 
first  performance  at  the  Music  Hall  in 
Boston  on  25  October  1875,  B.J.  Lang 
conducting.  Lang  was  later  the  first 
soloist  to  perform  the  concerto  with  the 
Boston  Symphony:  on  15  March  1883, 
with  Georg  Henschel  conducting,  he 
played  the  first  movement  only  at  a  con- 
cert in  Fitchburg,  and  on  20  and  21 
February  1885,  Wilhelm  Gericke  con- 
ducting, he  played  the  entire  work  in  Bos- 
ton. The  following  soloists  played  it  with  the  orchestra  in  later  seasons:  Helen  Hopekirk 
(Arthur  Nikisch  conducting),  AdeleAus  der  Ohe  (Nikisch,  Gericke),  Martinus  Sieveking 
(Emil  Paur),  Teresa  Carreno  (Gericke,  Max  Fiedler),  George  W.  Proctor  (Gericke,  Paur, 
Fiedler),  Rafael  Joseffy  (Paur);  Josef  Slivinski,  Harold  Randolph,  and  Harold  Bauer  (all 
with  Gericke);  Rudolph  Ganz  and  Olga  Samaroff  (Muck);  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  and 
Katharine  Goodson  (Fiedler);  Ruth  Deys,  Laeta  Hartley,  and  Claire  Forbes  (Muck);  Ray- 
mond Havens  (Henri  Rabaud);  Edward  Morris,  Edith  Thompson,  and  Carol  Robinson 
(Pierre  Monteux);  Alexander  Borovsky,  Josef  Lhevinne,  Frank  Sheridan,  Ignace  Hilsberg, 
Vladimir  Horowitz,  Alexander  Br ailowsky,  Ella  Goldstein,  and  Seymour  Lipkin  (Serge 
Koussevitzky);  Aldo  Ciccolini  (Charles  Munch),  Jorge  Bolet  (Monteux),  Eugene  lstomin 
(Eugene  Ormandy),  Arthur  Rubinstein  (Erich  Leinsdorf),  Misha  Dichter  (Leinsdorf, 
Arthur  Fiedler),  Van  Cliburn  (Leinsdorf),  Earl  Wild  (Fiedler),  Alexis  Weissenberg 
(Michael  Tilson  Thomas),  Andre  Watts  and  Gary  Graff  man  (Seiji  Ozawa),  and  Mark 
Zeltser  (Vladimir  Ashkenazy).  The  orchestra's  most  recent  performances  in  Boston  were 
the  Watts-Ozawa  ones  in  October  1975,  commemorating  the  centenary  of  the  premiere. 
The  most  recent  performance  at  Tanglewood  was  given  by  Zeltser  and  Ashkenazy  on  9 
July  of  this  year. 

The  orchestra  includes  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Nikolay  Grigoryevich  Rubinstein,  who  Tchaikovsky  hoped  would  be  the  first 
to  play  his  B  flat  minor  Piano  Concerto  and  who  did  actually  conduct  the  pre- 
mieres of  his  first  four  symphonies,  of  Eugene  Onegin,  and  of  a  whole  run  of 
shorter  works  including  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Marche  Slave,  Francesca  da  Rimini,  the 
Suite  No.  1,  Capriccio  Italien,  and  the  Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme  for  cello  and 
orchestra,  was  born  in  Moscow  in  1835,  trained  in  law  as  well  as  in  music,  and 
was  Director  of  the  Moscow  Conservatory  from  its  founding  in  1866  until  his 
death  in  1881.  He  was  younger  brother  to  Tchaikovsky's  teacher,  the  famous 
Anton  Rubinstein,  generally  not  quite  so  highly  esteemed  as  a  pianist,  but  con- 
sidered the  better  conductor  and  teacher  of  the  two.  The  list  of  Tchaikovsky  pre- 
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mieres  he  led  between  1866  and  1880  tells  its  own  story  of  the  closeness  of  the 
two  men,  but  their  encounter  over  the  B  flat  minor  Piano  Concerto  was  a  dis- 
aster. A  famous  disaster,  and  Tchaikovsky,  telling  the  story  three  years  after  the 
event  in  a  letter  to  his  patroness,  Nadezhda  Filaretovna  von  Meek,  still  trembles 
with  hurt  and  rage.  He  writes  from  San  Remo  on  2  February  1878: 

"...  In  December  1874 1  had  written  a  piano  concerto.  As  I  am  not  a  pianist,  it 
was  necessary  to  consult  some  virtuoso  as  to  what  might  be  ineffective,  imprac- 
ticable, and  ungrateful  in  my  writing.  I  needed  a  severe,  but  at  the  same  time 
friendly,  critic  to  point  out  in  my  work  these  external  blemishes  only.  Without 
going  into  details,  I  must  mention  that  some  inner  voice  warned  me  against  the 
choice  of  Nikolay  Rubinstein  as  a  judge  of  the  pianistic  side  of  my  composition; 
however,  since  he  was  not  only  the  best  pianist  in  Moscow  but  also  a  first-rate 
all-round  musician,  and,  knowing  how  deeply  offended  he  would  be  if  he  heard 
that  I  had  taken  my  concerto  to  someone  else,  I  decided  to  ask  him  to  hear  the 
work  and  give  me  his  opinion  on  the  solo  part.  It  was  on  Christmas  Eve  1874.  We 
were  invited  to  Albrecht's  house,*  and  Rubinstein  proposed  that  before  going  we 
should  meet  in  one  of  the  Conservatory  classrooms  to  go  through  the  concerto.  I 
arrived  with  my  manuscript,  and  Rubinstein  and  Hubertf  soon  appeared.  The 
latter  is  a  worthy,  intelligent  man,  but  without  the  least  self-assertion.  Moreover, 
he  is  exceedingly  garrulous  and  needs  a  string  of  words  just  to  say  'yes'  or  'no.' 
He  is  incapable  of  giving  his  opinion  in  any  decisive  form  and  generally  lets  him- 
self be  pulled  over  to  the  strongest  side.  I  must  add,  however,  that  this  is  not 
cowardice  on  his  part  but  merely  want  of  character. 

"I  played  the  first  movement.  Not  a  single  word,  not  a  single  remark!  If  you 
knew  how  stupid  and  intolerable  the  situation  of  a  man  is  who  cooks  and  sets 
before  a  friend  a  meal,  which  he  proceeds  to  eat  —  in  silence!  Oh  for  one  word, 
for  friendly  abuse  even,  but  for  God's  sake,  one  word  of  sympathy,  even  if  it  is 


hEvgeny  Karlovich  Albrecht  was  a  violinist  on  the  faculty  of  the  Moscow  Conservatory. 


fNikolay  Albertovich  Hubert,  whom  Tchaikovsky  had  known  since  student  days,  was  a 
teacher  of  theory  and  a  critic,  Rubinstein's  housemate,  and  eventually  his  successor  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory. 


Nikolay  and  Anton  Rubinstein 
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not  praise!  But  Rubinstein  was  preparing  his  thunderbolt,  and  Hubert  was  wait- 
ing to  see  what  would  happen  so  that  he  could  decide  which  way  to  go.  I  did  not 
want  judgment  on  the  artistic  aspect:  what  I  needed  was  comment  on  the 
pianistic  questions.  R's  silence  was  eloquent.  'My  dear  friend/  he  seemed  to  be 
saying,  'how  can  I  speak  of  detail  when  the  whole  thing  is  so  repellent?'  I  sum- 
moned all  my  patience  and  played  through  to  the  end.  Still  silence.  I  stood  up 
and  asked,  'Well?'  Then  a  torrent  poured  from  Nikolay  Grigoryevich's  mouth, 
gentle  to  begin  with,  but  growing  more  and  more  into  the  sound  and  fury  of 
Jupiter  Tonans.  My  concerto,  it  turned  out,  was  worthless  and  unplayable; 
passages  so  fragmented,  so  clumsy,  so  badly  written  as  to  be  beyond  rescue;  the 
work  itself  was  bad,  vulgar;  here  and  there  I  had  stolen  from  other  composers; 
only  two  or  three  pages  were  worth  preserving;  the  rest  must  be  thrown  out  or 
completely  rewritten.  'Here,  for  instance,  this  —  now  what's  all  that?'  (he 
caricatured  my  music  on  the  piano).  'And  this?  How  could  anyone. . .'  etc.,  etc. 
But  the  chief  thing  I  can't  reproduce:  the  tone  in  which  all  this  was  uttered.  An 
independent  witness  in  the  room  might  have  concluded  that  I  was  a  maniac,  an 
untalented,  senseless  hack  who  had  come  to  submit  his  rubbish  to  an  eminent 
musician.  Having  noted  my  obstinate  silence,  Hubert  was  astonished  and 
shocked  that  a  man  who  had  already  written  a  great  many  works  and  had  given 
a  composition  course  at  the  Conservatory  should  be  the  victim  of  such  a  telling 
off,  that  such  contemptuous  judgment  without  appeal  should  be  pronounced 
over  him,  a  judgment  such  as  one  would  hardly  pronounce  over  a  student  with 
the  slightest  talent  who  had  been  careless  about  his  homework,  and  then  he 
began  to  explain  N.G.'s  judgment,  not  disputing  it  in  the  least,  but  softening  a  bit 
that  which  His  Excellency  had  expressed  with  too  little  ceremony. 
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"I  was  not  just  astounded  but  outraged  by  the  whole  scene.  I  am  no  longer  a 
boy  trying  his  hand  at  composition  and  I  no  longer  need  lessons  from  anyone, 
especially  when  they  are  offered  so  harshly  and  in  such  a  spirit  of  hostility.  I 
need  and  shall  always  need  friendly  criticism,  but  this  was  nothing  like  it,  with 
not  a  trace  of  friendliness  to  the  whole  proceedings.  This  was  censure,  indiscrim- 
inate, and  deliberately  designed  to  hurt  me  to  the  quick.  I  left  the  room  without  a 
word  and  went  upstairs.  In  agitation  and  rage  I  could  not  have  said  a  thing.  Pres- 
ently R.ein  joined  me  and,  seeing  how  upset  I  was,  asked  me  into  one  of  the 
other  rooms.  There  he  repeated  that  my  concerto  was  impossible,  pointed  out 
many  places  where  it  would  have  to  be  completely  revised,  and  said  that  if 
within  a  limited  time  I  reworked  the  concerto  according  to  his  demands,  then  he 
would  do  me  the  honor  of  playing  my  thing  at  his  concert.  7  shall  not  alter  a  single 
note,  'I  replied,  7  shall  publish  the  work  exactly  as  it  is/ "This  I  did."* 

A  few  years  later,  Tchaikovsky  had  a  similar  collision  with  Leopold  Auer  over 
the  Violin  Concerto  (see  page  30).  The  two  stories,  moreover,  had  parallel  happy 
endings.  As  Auer  and  pupils  of  his  like  Heifetz,  Elman,  Milstein,  and  Zimbalist 
eventually  became  particularly  associated  with  the  Violin  Concerto,  so  did 
Rubinstein  become  an  ardent  champion  of  the  Piano  Concerto,  and  his  pupils 
Sergey  Taneyev,  Alexander  Siloti,  and  Emil  von  Sauer,  constituted  with  Hans 
von  Biilow,  Vassily  Sapelnikov,  and  Adele  aus  der  Ohe  (who,  like  Rubinstein, 
had  studied  with  Theodor  Kullak)  the  first  generation  of  pianists  who  estab- 
lished it  as  indispensable. 

The  premiere,  however,  took  place  far  from  home,  in  Boston's  Music  Hall, 
now  the  Orpheum  Theatre  on  Washington  Street.  Hans  Guido  von  Biilow,  ten 
years  older  than  Tchaikovsky,  had  a  distinguished  double  career  as  pianist  and 
conductor.  He  had  been  particularly  associated  with  the  Wagnerian  movement, 
had  led  the  premieres  of  Tristan  and  Meistersinger,  and  would  later  become  an 
important  interpreter  of  Brahms  and  give  the  young  Richard  Strauss  his  first  lift 


*Almost,  anyway.  The  famous  crashing  chords  in  the  piano  that  accompany  the  opening 
melody  were  an  afterthought,  replacing  arpeggios,  and  Tchaikovsky  also  made  one  small 
cut  in  the  finale.  The  English  version  of  Tchaikovsky's  letter  is  based  on  the  translations  of 
Rosa  Newmarch  (in  Modest  Tchaikovsky:  The  Life  and  Letters  ofPiotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky,  Lon- 
don 1906)  and  John  Warrack  (in  Tchaikovsky,  London  and  New  York  1973). 


How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 

With  a  late  supper  and  a  generous  nightcap  at 
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up  the  career  ladder.  Von  Billow's  young  wife  Cosima,  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt, 
had  by  degrees  left  him  for  Wagner  during  the  second  half  of  the  sixties*  and, 
much  embittered,  he  retired  from  the  concert  stage  for  some  years.  He  resumed 
his  career  in  1872  and  in  March  1874  gave  a  recital  at  the  Bolshoy  Theater  in 
Moscow.  Tchaikovsky  was  stirred  by  the  combination  of  intellect  and  passion  in 
von  Billow's  playing;  von  Biilow,  in  turn,  liked  Tchaikovsky's  music.  Soon  after, 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  smuggling  a  good  word  for  Tchaikovsky  into  an  arti- 
cle on  Glinka's  A  Life  for  the  Tsar : 

"At  the  present  moment  we  know  but  one  other  who,  like  Glinka,  strives  and 
aspires,  and  whose  works  —  although  they  have  not  yet  attained  to  full  maturity 
—  give  complete  assurance  that  such  maturity  will  not  fail  to  come.  I  refer  to  the 
young  professor  of  composition  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory  —  Tchaikovsky.  A 
beautiful  string  quartet  of  his  has  won  its  way  in  several  German  cities.  Many 
other  works  by  him  merit  equal  recognition— his  piano  compositions,  two 
symphonies,  and  an  uncommonly  interesting  Romeo  and  Juliet  Overture,  which 
commends  itself  by  its  originality  and  its  luxuriant  melodic  flow.  Thanks  to  his 
many-sidedness,  this  composer  will  not  run  the  danger  of  being  neglected  abroad 
as  Glinka  was." 

Von  Biilow  was  happy  to  accept  the  dedication  in  Rubinstein's  stead  and  made 
arrangements  to  introduce  the  "Grand  Concerto  (Op.  23)  in  B  flat,"  as  the  pro- 


*Cosima's  and  Wagner's  first  child,  Isolde,  was  born  10  April  1865,  the  day  von  Biilow  con- 
ducted the  first  orchestral  rehearsal  of  Tristan.  With  two  more  children  on  hand— they  were 
called  Eva  and  Siegfried— the  von  Biilows  were  divorced  in  July  1870,  Cosima  marrying 
Wagner  in  August. 


First  page  of  the  Piano  Concerto  autographed  with  the  original  dedication  to  Nikolay 
Rubinstein  scratched  out. 


gram  had  it,  at  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  concerts  in  Boston.  The  audience  was 
informed  that  "the  above  grand  composition  of  Tschaikowsky,  the  most  eminent 
Russian  maestro  of  the  present  day,  completed  last  April  and  dedicated  by  its 
author  to  Hans  von  Biilow,  has  NEVER  BEEN  PERFORMED,  the  composer  him- 
self never  having  enjoyed  an  audition  of  his  masterpiece.  To  Boston  is  reserved 
the  honor  of  its  initial  representation  and  the  opportunity  to  impress  the  first 
verdict  on  a  work  of  surpassing  musical  interest."  Von  Biilow  sent  the  composer 
a  telegram  announcing  the  triumphant  reception  of  the  concerto,  and 
Tchaikovsky  spent  most  of  his  available  cash,  of  which  just  then  he  had  very 
little,  on  a  return  message.  Von  Biilow  consolidated  his  success  by  repeating  the 
concerto  at  his  matinee  five  days  later  and  upon  his  return  to  Europe  introduced 
it  as  speedily  as  possible  in  London  and  at  other  musical  centers.*  The  Boston 
concert  was  a  strenuous  one  for  von  Biilow,  who  also  played  the  Moonlight 
Sonata  and  Liszt's  version  with  orchestra  of  Schubert's  Wanderer  Fantasy.  (There 
were  also  overtures  by  Spohr  and  Beethoven,  and  Mendelssohn's  Wedding 
March  to  finish  up  with.)  And  one  does  wonder  what  it  all  sounded  like  with  B.J. 
Lang's  orchestra  with  its  four  first  violins! 

The  music  needs  no  explication.  Listeners  of  sufficient  antiquity  will  remem- 
ber that  the  theme  of  the  introduction  flourished  in  the  early  forties  as  a  pop 
song;  the  title  was  Tonight  we  love,  and  the  meter  was  stretched  on  the  rack  from 
three  beats  in  the  measure  to  four.  Tchaikovsky  himself  had  borrowed  two  of  the 
concerto's  other  melodies:  the  hopping  theme  that  starts  the  Allegro  is  a  song  tra- 
ditionally sung  by  blind  beggars  in  Little  Russia,  while  the  scherzo-like  interlude 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  movement  is  a  song,  //  faut  s'amuser,  danser  et  rire, 
from  the  repertoire  of  Desiree  Artot,  a  superb  Belgian  soprano  whom 
Tchaikovsky  courted  briefly  in  the  winter  of  1868-69.t 

—Michael  Steinberg 


*It  is  not  so  well  known  that  von  Biilow  was  responsible  for  another  Tchaikovsky  premiere 
in  February  1885,  when  he  conducted  the  Orchestral  Suite  No.  3  in  St.  Petersburg. 


tTo  tie  a  couple  more  strands  of  this  story  together— it  was  Nikolay  Rubinstein  who 
brought  Tchaikovsky  the  news  of  Artot's  sudden  marriage  to  the  Spanish  baritone  Mariano 
Padilla  y  Ramos. 


"Blue  Fluted" 
entirely  hand  painted  porcelain 


A  ^  Note  Our  Blue  Flute! 


Special  Exhibit  of  Royal  Copenhagen  s 
Blue  Fluted  Pattern  of 
Dinnerware  and  Gifts 

Cooley's/ Marco  Polo 


34  Newbury  St. 
BOSTON 


9  Walden  St. 
CONCORD 


84  Central  St. 
WELLESLEY 

(Marco  Polo) 
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TCHAIKOVSKY  FESTIVAL  MOVIE  II 

Tuesday,  14  November  at  10 
Wednesday,  15  November  at  10 


The  Music  Lovers 


British  film  director  Ken  Russell  has  been  described  as  "a  middle-aged  enfant  ter- 
rible of  the  70s  who,  after  a  rigorous  training  in  BBC  art  films,  turned  out  to  want 
to  shock  people,  with  flair  but  no  subtlety."  His  films  include  D.H.  Lawrence's 
Women  in  Love,  the  rock  musical  Tommy,  The  Boy  Friend,  and  three  studies  of  lives 
in  music:  Lisztomania(1975),  an  outrageous  caricature  of  Franz  Liszt's  life  and  art, 
Mahler(1974),  and  The  Music  Lovers,  starring  Richard  Chamberlain  and  Glenda 
Jackson,  and  based  on  the  life  of  Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky— or  on  Ken  Russell's 
view  of  the  life  of  Tchaikovsky. 

Upon  its  release  in  1971,  The  Music  Lovers  drew  controversial  reaction,  to  say 
the  least.  British  film  critic  Leslie  Halliwell  sums  up  the  progress  of  its  story: 
"Homosexual  composer  Tchaikovsky  is  impelled  to  marry,  loses  his  sponsor, 
drives  his  wife  into  an  asylum,  and  dies  of  cholera."  He  goes  on  to  describe  the 
film  as  "an  absurd  fantasia  on  the  life  of  the  great  composer  produced  in  the 
manner  of  MGM's  sillier  musicals;  up  to  a  point  hysterically  (and  uninten- 
tionally) funny,  then  rather  sickening."  Critic  Konstantin  Bazarov  states  that  in 
this  film,  "Tchaikovsky  has  been  made  the  excuse  for  a  crude  melodrama  about 
sex." 

These  Symphony  Hall  showings  of  The  Music  Lovers  will  allow  BSO  audiences 
to  decide  for  themselves. 

The  movie  will  end  around  12:05. 


THE  BOSTON  HOME,  INC. 

Established  1881— 2049  Dorchester  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass, 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women  Who 

Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 

Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President John  H.  Gardiner— Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston,  Mass.  02108 
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The  Marquise  Diamond. 


Said  to  flatter  the  lady's  tapering  fingers, 

the  marquise  has  long  been  a  favorite  for 

solitaire  and  other  important  diamonds. 

Shown  here  in  platinum  with  side  baguettes. 

You  are  invited  to  view  our  very  complete 

collection  of  fine  diamonds  of  every  shape 

and  size.  Priced  from  $500. 


Fine  Jewelers  Since  1822 

24  Winter  Street,  Boston 

Natick  Mall  /  Chestnut  Hill  Mall 

Also  Springfield  /  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Farmington,  Conn.  /  Warwick,  R.I. 

South  Portland,  Maine  /  Manchester,  N.H. 

Use  one  of  Stowell's  convenient  charge  plans 

or  American  Express,  VISA,  Master  Charge. 

Phone  Inquiries  Invited:  (617)  542-5670 

Member  Fine  Jewelers  Guild 


BRICK 
CHIPS 

Permanent  red  ceramic  ground  mulch. 
Retains  moisture,  holds  back  weeds, 
conditions  soil,  protects  and  beautifies. 
Fifty  pound  bags  $3. 15,  (50  lbs  bulk 
in  your  container,  $2.50). 

GBtkk 

"Yard 

Brick  and  tiles  for  walls,  patios  and  floors. 

128  Middlesex  Ave. 

Somerville,  Ma.  02145 

Tel.  (617)  666-3090 


OffRt.  1-93.  Open  8:30AM-  4:30PM,  Thursday 
'til  9PM, '  Saturday  'til  3PM. 


a  division  of  Spaulding  Brick  Co. 
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DERTADS  is  a  posh 
hideaway.  Intimate, 
relaxed  —  approximately 
40  people  served  nightly. 
Return  to  high  style;  enjoy 
yourself  in  a  restaurant 
destined  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country. 

Dertads 

Open  6:00p.m.  to  11:00p.m. 
Closed  Mondays 
in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  Street,  Harvard  Square 
KV^  Cambridge,  Mass.  (617)354-1234  ^f 
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PLIMOTH 

PLANTATION 

THE  LIVING  MUSEUM  of 
iith  CENTURY  PLYMOUTH 

({Mayflower  u 
i6ij  ItilgrinuVillagL-j 
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OPEN  THROUGH  NOVEMBER 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 


TCHAIKOVSKY  FESTIVAL  PRELUDE  III 

Friday,  17  November  at  6:45 
Saturday,  18  November  at  6:45 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 
BETTY  BENTHIN,  piano 


MOZART 


Sonata  in  E  minor  for  piano  and  violin, 

K.304(300c) 
Allegro 
Tempo  di  Menuetto 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
STRAVINSKY 


Meditation,  Opus  42,  no.  1 

Le  baiser  de  la  fee:  Divertimento 

Sinfonia 

Danses  suisses 

Scherzo 

Pas  de  deux 

Adagio 

Variation 

Coda 


Baldwin  piano 
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Notes 

"If  Beethoven  holds  an  analogous  place  in  my  heart  to  the  God  Jehovah,  I  love 
Mozart  as  the  musical  Christ.  I  do  not  think  this  comparison  is  blasphemous. 
Mozart  was  as  pure  as  an  angel,  and  his  music  is  full  of  divine  beauty."  Thus 
Tchaikovsky  in  his  diary  on  the  subject  of  his  overwhelming  musical  passion. 
Almost  his  earliest  musical  memory  was  tied  to  Don  Giovanni,  excerpts  from 
which  were  in  the  repertory  of  the  mechanical  "orchestrion"  in  his  parents' 
house.  At  ten  he  saw  Don  Giovanni  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  it  was  the  experience  to 
which  he  later  ascribed  his  decision  to  become  a  musician.  That  his  beloved 
friend  and  patroness,  Nadezhda  von  Meek,  did  not  share  his  feelings  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  distress  to  him,  as  was  her  failure  to  understand  those  feelings  on 
his  part:  "...  perhaps  it  is  foolish  of  me  to  expect  those  who  are  dear  to  me  to 
feel  about  Mozart  as  I  do,  but  if  I  could  do  anything  to  change  your  opinion— that 
would  make  me  truly  happy.  If  ever  you  tell  me  that  you  have  been  touched  by 
the  Adagio  of  the  D  major  Quintet  I  shall  rejoice." 

Part  of  what  Mozart  meant  to  Tchaikovsky  was  order,  continence,  the  absence 
of  neurosis:  "[he]  is  not  oppressive  or  agitating."  There  is  something  of  nostalgia, 
of  sentimentality  therefore,  in  Tchaikovsky's  image  of  Mozart,  and  no  doubt  the 
pretty,  Rococo  side  of  him  is  a  more  important  element  for  Tchaikovsky  than  for 
most  representative  musicians  nowadays.  Still,  a  relationship  to  Mozart  based  on 
so  intense  an  emotional  response  to  the  slow  movement  of  the  D  major  Quintet, 
K.593,  or  to  the  scene  of  Donna  Anna's  horrified  recognition  of  Don  Giovanni 
(Don  Ottavio,  son  morta—Or  sai  chi  Vonore)  is  anything  other  than  trivial.  Tchai- 
kovsky, moreover,  expresses  his  love  for  Mozart  in  music  as  well  as  in  words— 
directly,  as  in  the  orchestrations  he  wrought  for  the  Mozartiana  Suite  (or,  as  a 
somewhat  bizarre  counterpart,  in  the  a  cappella  quartet  called  Night  that  he  drew 
in  the  last  year  of  his  life  from  the  C  minor  Piano  Fantasy,  K.475),  or  indirectly  in 
the  Rococo  Variations  for  cello  and,  still  more  beautifully,  in  the  Faithful  Shepherd 
masque  in  Act  II  of  The  Queen  of  Spades. 

The  terse  and  dark  E  minor  Sonata  for  piano  and  violin  (to  stick  to  Mozart's 
way  of  listing  the  instruments)  is  part  of  a  series  he  wrote  in  Paris  in  the  early 
summer  of  1778.  The  immediate  stimulus  seems  to  have  been  the  desire  to  emul- 
ate or  preferably  to  surpass  a  similar  set  of  Divertimenti  da  camera  published  in 
1777  by  the  Dresden  composer,  Joseph  Schuster.  "They  are  not  bad,"  Mozart  said 
of  his  own  efforts,  adding  that  in  any  event  it  made  a  nice  change  from  writing 
flute  music,  of  which  just  then  he  was  supposed  to  deliver  a  fair  stack  for  a  weal- 
thy Dutch  amateur. 

The  story  of  the  genesis  of  Tchaikovsky's  Violin  Concerto  is  told  in  detail  on 
page  29  of  this  program.  In  brief,  the  Concerto's  present  slow  movement  is  an 
afterthought,  composed  after  the  initial  "completion"  of  the  work  on  11  April 
1878.  Tchaikovsky,  however,  rescued  the  rejected  Andante,  called  it  Meditation, 
and  published  it  that  same  year  along  with  a  Scherzo  and  a  Melodie  as  a  set  of 
pieces  for  violin  and  piano  called  Souvenir  d'un  lieu  cher.  The  "dear  place"  was 
Brailov,  the  estate  of  Mme.  von  Meek,  and  it  was  there  that  he  actually  added  the 
second  and  third  parts  of  the  Souvenir  and  completed  his  Liturgy  of  St.  John 
Chrysostom  (Mozart's  patron  saint). 

In  his  old  age,  Stravinsky  recalled  being  taken  at  the  age  of  eleven  to  a  gala  per- 
formance at  St.  Petersburg's  Maryinsky  Theater  of  Glinka's  Russian  and  Ludmila. 
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THE  LYNX  N  A  GLANCE  A  LOOK  STRICTLY  YOUR  OWN 

ROBERTS/NEUSTADTER 


59  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON  2672063 


A  New  Face  in 
New  England  Music 
A  "Grady  Glow"  Face 


The  big  talent  and  beautiful  skin  belong  to 
chamber  group  flutist,  Karin  Daring.  New  to  the 
Boston  area  from  Syracuse,  N.Y.  where  she 
studied  under  renowned  flutist,  John  Ober- 
brunner  of  the  Syracuse  Symphony,  Karin  is  a 
very  particular  young  woman. 

Karin  knows  that  good  skin  care  habits,  like 
musical  talent,  should  be  developed  from  youth, 
and  practiced  through  life.  Based  on  our  experi- 
ence we  know  that,  at  least  when  itcomes  to  skin, 
it's  never  too  late  to  learn. 

Call  today  for  a  Complimentary  Consultation  and 
Skin  Analysis.  Let  one  of  our  professional  Esthe- 
ticians  show  you  the  way  to  your  Grady  Glow. 

Gift  Certificates  ordered 
by  phone,  chargeable  to 
MasterCharge  and  VISA. 


ELIZ4BE1H 
GB4DY 

>.  FACE  FIRST    ' 


39  Newbury  Street 
Boston     536-4447 

200  Boylston  Street 
Chestnut  Hill     964-6470 
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"Igor,  look,  there  is  Tchaikovsky,"  said  his  mother  suddenly.  "I  looked  and  saw 
a  man  with  white  hair,  large  shoulders,  a  corpulent  back,  and  this  image  has 
remained  in  the  retina  of  my  memory  all  my  life."  Stravinsky's  father,  an  excel- 
lent bass,  was  in  the  cast  that  night  and  he  had  taken  part  in  the  premieres  of 
three  of  Tchaikovsky's  operas,  Vakula  the  Smith  (1876),  The  Maid  of  Orleans  (1881), 
and  The  Sorceress  (1887).  Another  Maryinsky  event  Stravinsky  remembered  as  an 
occasion  of  "immense  joy"  was  when  the  whole  family  had  gone  to  see  the  first 
performance  of  The  Sleeping  Beauty  in  January  1890. 

Stravinsky's  music  moved  over  the  years  far  away  from  Tchaikovsky's,  partic- 
ularly with  respect  to  rhythm,  but  somehow  his  affection  for  this  great  figure 
among  his  Russian  avatars  remained  quick  and  warm.  He  championed  Tchai- 
kovsky in  an  open  letter  to  The  Times  when  Diaghilev  produced  The  Sleeping 
Beauty  in  London  in  1921  and  again  in  his  Harvard  lectures  on  The  Poetics  of 
Music  in  1939/40.  Twice  he  scored  passages  from  The  Sleeping  Beauty,  for 
Diaghilev,  who  wanted  to  include  passages  that  existed  only  in  piano  reduction, 
and  years  later  for  Ballet  Theatre  in  New  York,  which  needed  a  small-orchestra 
version  of  the  Bluebird  pas  de  deux  for  wartime  touring.  He  dedicated  his  opera 
Mavra  to  the  memories  of  Tchaikovsky,  Pushkin,  and  Glinka.  He  acknowledged 
the  influence  of  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  1,  Winter  Daydreams,  on  his  own 
Symphony  in  C  of  1938-40,  while  the  Symphony  No.  2,  the  Little  Russian,  was  the 
only  large-scale  work  not  by  himself  that  he  ever  conducted. 

But  his  most  significant  Tchaikovskian  undertaking  was  the  ballet  Le  baiser  de 
la  fee  (The  Fairy's  Kiss),  based  on  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  The  Ice  Maiden,  and 
staged  for  the  first  time  by  Ida  Rubinstein's  company  at  the  Paris  Opera  on 
27  November  1928.  Alexandre  Benois,  who  had  been  one  of  the  designers  with 
the  Diaghilev  company  at  the  time  of  Firebird,  Petrushka,  and  The  Rite  of  Spring, 
and  who  was  now  acting  as  artistic  advisor  to  Rubinstein,  had  the  idea  that 
Stravinsky  might  like  to  write  something  based  on  the  music  of  Tchaikovsky, 
much  as  eight  years  earlier  he  had  based  Pulcinella  on  music  by  (or  attributed  to) 
Pergolesi.  The  thought  appealed  to  Stravinsky  at  once,  and  part  of  the  reason 
emerges  from  the  "argument"  and  dedication  in  the  printed  score: 
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"Argument:  A  fairy  marks  a  young  man  with  her  mysterious  kiss  while  he  is 
still  a  child.  She  withdraws  him  from  his  mother's  arms.  She  withdraws  him 
from  life  on  the  day  of  his  greatest  happiness  in  order  to  possess  him  and  to  pre- 
serve this  happiness  for  ever.  She  marks  him  once  more  with  her  kiss. 

"Dedication:  I  dedicate  this  ballet  to  the  memory  of  Peter  Tchaikovsky  by 
relating  the  Fairy  to  his  Muse,  and  in  this  way  the  ballet  becomes  an  allegory,  the 
Muse  having  similarly  branded  Tchaikovsky  with  her  fatal  kiss,  whose 
mysterious  imprint  made  itself  felt  in  all  this  great  artist's  work." 

Stravinsky  invented  some  of  his  own  themes,  was  in  a  couple  of  instances 
unable  to  remember  whether  a  passage  was  his  or  Tchaikovsky's,  and  drew  for 
certain  on  eleven  of  Tchaikovsky's  piano  pieces  and  five  of  his  songs.  (Only  one 
of  these  is  truly  familiar,  the  Goethe  setting  known  as  None  but  the  lonely  heart, 
which  Stravinsky  extends  and  transforms  most  wonderfully  for  the  scene  when 
the  fairy,  disguised  as  the  boy's  bride,  comes  to  carry  him  off.  This  passage  is  not 
part  of  the  Divertimento.) 

In  1932/33  and  again  the  following  year,  Stravinsky  undertook  some  recital 
tours  with  the  young  Polish-born  violinist  Samuel  Dushkin  for  whom  and 
indeed  with  whose  collaboration  he  had  written  his  Violin  Concerto  in  1931.  For 
those  tours  Dushkin  arranged  a  four-movement  suite  of  music  from  Le  baiser  de  la 
fee,  and  that  is  the  present  Divertimento.  Stravinsky  later  based  the  orchestral 
Divertimento  from  the  ballet  on  the  sequence  Dushkin  had  worked  out.  This 
consists  of  most  of  the  music  of  the  ballet's  first  two  scenes,  followed  by  the  pas 
de  deux  for  the  boy  and  his  bride. 

-M.S. 


We  have  a  lot  of  friends.  We  think  a  person 
who  buys  a  Mercedes-Benz  automobile  is 
much  more  than  a  customer,  and  we  get 
very  close  with  them.  It's  the  sort  of  thing 
where  they  can  come  in  without  calling, 
flip  us  the  key,  ask  us  to  look  at  this  or 
that,  and  trust  us  to  have  it  taken  care  of  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  And  of  course  we  know 
all  about  each  other's  kids  and  grand- 
children. 


All  of  us  at  Cambridge  Imported  Cars  have 
been  involved  with  other  automobiles  — 
and  it  can  be  hectic.  But  when  you 
graduate  to  the  Mercedes-Benz,  you 
should  be  able  to  enjoy  a  few  of  the 
amenities. 


(X)CAMBRIDGE  IMPORTED  CARS,  INC. 

^~y  259  McGrath  Highway.  666-4100. 
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After 
the 
symphony... 


.  .  .  continue  the  evening  in  the  old  world  tradition. 

Tecce's  Restaurant,  famous  for  Italian  cuisine 
for  over  30  years,  now  offers  "Tecce's  Cafe". 

An  authentic  representation  of  historic 

Salem  Street  in  the  North  End,  complete  with 

gas  lights,  cobblestone  street,  and  outdoor  tables. 

This  unique  dining  experience  features  late-nite 

Italian  pastries,  after  dinner  liqueurs  and  espresso's. 

AMEX.,  MC,  VISA,  DC. 

Reservations  742-6210  (Eight  or  more  &.  functions) 

Parking  Available — Handicap  Facilities 


Cafe  Mon.-Sat.  Lunch  11  to  3:00  p.m. 
Sun.  11  to  1  a.m. 
Restaurant  Mon.-Sat.  Dinner  4:30  to  11:30  p.m. 
Sun.  12  to  9:00  p.m. 
Bar  Mon.-Sat.  11  to  1  a.m. 

(Attitude  Adjustment  Hours  4  to  6:00  p.m.) 
Sun.  12  to  1  a.m. 


..before  V    ^~y  anything 


GRgj§  Coins... 

the  investrnent 

irirtuoso. 

How  many  investments  have  averaged 
a  better  than  20%  compound  return 
rate  over  the  past  20  years?  .  .  .  and  a 
brilliant  29%  over  the  past  5  years? 
How  many  perform  well  in  bull  and  bear 
markets? 

Today's  financial  experts  are  recom- 
mending portfolios  that  include 
investment-quality  rare  coins  —  one  of 
the  safest  high  performers.  Rare  coins 
are  easily  placed  in  Keoghs  and  IRAs, 
and  find  ready  liquidity  in  an  eager 
world  market. 

We're  recognized  numismatic  leaders, 
with  impeccable  credentials  in  the  rare 
coin  field.  Our  experts  will  be  glad  to 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 

TCHAIKOVSKY  FESTIVAL  III 

Friday,  17  November  at  8 
Saturday,  18  November  at  8 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Swan  Lake,  Opus  20— Act  III 

[Scene] 

Danses  du  corps  de  ballet  et  des  nains 

Scene 

Scene 

Pas  de  six 

Intrada:  Moderato  assai 

Variation  I:  Allegro 

Andante  con  moto 

Variation  II:  Moderato 

Variation  III:  Allegro 

Variation  IV:  Moderato— Allegro  simplice 

Coda:  Allegro  molto 
Danse  hongroise:  Czardas 
Danse  russe 
Danse  espagnole 
Danse  napolitaine 
Mazurka 
Scene 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme  for  cello  and 
orchestra,  Opus  33 

LYNN  HARRELL 


TCHAIKOVSKY  Swan  Lake,  Opus  20- Act  IV 

Entr'acte 
Scene 

Danse  des  petits  cygnes 
Scene 
Scene  finale 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon. 

Baldwin  Piano 


For  a  program  note  on  Swan  Lake,  see  page  15. 


Wilhelm  Fitzenhagen 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme  for  cello  and  orchestra,  Opus  33 

Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  bom  at 
Votkinsk,  district  of  Vyatka,  on  25  April 
(old  style)  or  7  May  (new  style)  1840  and 
died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  6  (18)  May 
1893.  He  wrote  these  Variations  in 
December  1876.  Wilhelm  Fitzenhagen,  to 
whom  they  are  dedicated,  gave  the  first 
performance  in  Moscow  on  30  November 
1877,  Nikolay  Rubinstein  conducting. 
The  first  performances  in  America  were 
given  on  30  and  31  October  1908  at  con- 
certs by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Max  Fiedler  conducted,  and  the  soloist 
wasAlwin  Schroeder,  the  orchestra's 
former  principal  cellist,  then  a  member  of 
the  Kneisel  Quartet.  Subsequent  perfor- 
mances with  the  orchestra  were  given  by 
Beatrice  Harrison  (Karl  Muck  conducting),  Joseph  Malkin  (Henri  Rabaud),  Jean  Bedetti 
(Pierre  Monteux),  Raya  Garbousova  (Serge  Koussevitzky),  Samuel  Mayes  (Charles 
Munch),  and  Zara  Nelsova  (Michael  Tilson  Thomas).  The  orchestra's  most  recent  per- 
formances in  Boston  were  the  Garbousova-Koussevitzky  ones  in  December  1937;  Zara 
Nelsova  played  the  Variations  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1974. 

Fitzenhagen,  however,  did  more  than  give  the  premiere:  he  considerably  reordered  the 
piece,  (a  problem  discussed  more  fully  in  the  note  below),  and  it  is  in  his  edition  that  the 
score  has  chiefly  circulated.  Tchaikovsky's  original  version  was  heard  for  the  first  time  in 
Moscow  in  April  1941  when  Daniel  Shafran  was  the  soloist.  It  was  published  in  1956  as 
part  of  the  official  USSR  complete  Tchaikovsky  edition,  and  Samuel  Mayes,  then  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  principal  cellist,  introduced  it  in  the  United  States  on  19  July  1959  at 
Tanglewood,  Charles  Munch  conducting  the  Boston  Symphony.  The  present  perfor- 
mances are  given  according  to  the  Fitzenhagen  score.  The  orchestra  includes  two  each  of 
flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns,  plus  strings. 

Through  one  would  never  infer  it  from  the  music  itself,  Tchaikovsky  wrote  the 
Rococo  Variations  out  of  grievous  depression:  his  fourth  opera,  Vakula  the  Smith, 
had  just  enjoyed  what  the  composer  called  "a  brilliant  failure"  at  the  Maryinsky 
Theater  in  St.  Petersburg;  his  student,  the  composer  and  pianist  Sergey  Taneyev, 
reported  from  Paris  that  Jules-Etienne  Pasdeloup  had  "shamefully  bungled" 
Romeo  and  Juliet  and  that  the  work  had  therefore  not  pleased;  Hans  Richter  had 
had  no  success  with  it  in  Vienna  either,  and  Eduard  Hanslick  had  written  one  of 
his  most  abusive  reviews.  All  this  happened  within  two  weeks  at  the  beginning 
of  December  1876.  But  Tchaikovsky  was  learning  to  escape  depression  by  work 
and,  though  ill  with  dyspepsia,  he  energetically  pursued  a  project  begun  a  couple 
of  months  earlier  (and  to  be  abandoned  soon  after),  an  opera  based  on  Othello 
with  a  libretto  by  the  critic  Vladimir  Stasov,  and  he  rapidly  composed  the  Rococo 
Variations  for  cello. 

These  he  wrote  for  his  friend  Wilhelm  Karl  Friedrich  Fitzenhagen,  then  28  and 
for  the  past  six  years  principal  cellist  of  the  Orchestra  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
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Music  Society  in  Moscow  and  professor  at  the  Conservatory.  As  already  men- 
tioned, Fitzenhagen  intervened  considerably  in  the  shaping  of  "his"  piece,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  just  how  far  his  recomposition  had  Tchaikovsky's  sanc- 
tion. Fitzenhagen  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  detail  of  the  cello  part  as  it 
stands  and  he  entered  his  changes  in  Tchaikovsky's  autograph  manuscript. 
Tchaikovsky,  for  his  part,  had  certainly  not  made  the  situation  clear  to  his  pub- 
lisher Pyotr  Jiirgenson,  for  the  latter  wrote  to  him:  "Bad  Fitzenhagen  wants  to 
change  your  cello  piece.  He  wants  to  'cello'  it  up  and  claims  you  gave  him  per- 
mission. God!"  Tchaikovsky  seems,  moreover,  to  have  acquiesced  in  Jiirgenson's 
publication  of  the  work  as  "revu  et  corrige" 'by  Fitzenhagen— with  piano  in  1878 
and  in  full  score  eleven  years  later. 

We  can  no  longer  reconstruct  a  Tchaikovskian  "original"— if  there  ever  was 
such  a  thing— behind  the  cello  part  as  it  now  exists.  As  for  the  structure  of  the 
work,  the  ordering  of  its  events,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  Tchaikovsky,  always 
unconfident  in  matters  of  form,  yielding  to  his  German-trained  friend.  Whether 
he  was  right  so  to  do  is  another  question.  His  original  ordering  keeps  all  the 
variations  in  2/4  together,  with  the  somewhat  slower  variation  in  D  minor  occur- 
ring in  the  middle  of  the  series,  and  the  one  variation  in  a  considerably  slower 
tempo  (Andante  sostenuto),  in  a  different  meter  (3/4),  and  in  a  more  remote  key 
(C  major),  is  placed  in  the  traditional  spot  for  such  an  excursion,  which  is  just 
before  the  finale.  Whatever  he  may  have  said  later,  his  design  is  more  convincing 
than  Fitzenhagen's  recension. 

In  the  table  below,  the  left-hand  column  shows  Tchaikovsky's  order,  while  the 
column  on  the  right  shows  where  each  section  occurs  in  the  standard  edition: 


Fitzenhagen 

Introduction  (Moderato  quasi  Andante) 


Tchaikovsky 

Introduction:  Moderato  assai  quasi 

Andante— A— 2/4 
Theme:  Moderato  simplice — A — 2/4        Theme  (Moderato  semplice) 
Var.  I:  Tempo  della  thema  (sic)— A— 2/4  Var.  I  (Tempo  del  tema) 
Var.  II:  Tempo  della  thema- A-2/4        Var.  II 
Var.  Ill:  Andante— D  minor— 2/4 
Var.  IV:  Allegro  vivo— A— 2/4 
Var.  V:  Andante  grazioso— A— 2/4 
Var.  VI:  Allegro  moderato— A— 2/4 
Var.  VII:  Andante  sostenuto— C— 3/4 
Var.  VIII  and  Coda:  Allegro  moderato 

con  anima— A— 2/4 


Var.  VI 

Var.  VII 

Var.  IV 

Var.V 

Var.  Ill 

Coda  (35  measures  missing  altogether) 


What  is  beyond  dispute  (other  than  that  the  cellist's  Italian  is  better  than  the 
composer's)  is  that  Fitzenhagen  enjoyed  immense  success  with  this  grateful,  gra- 
cious, and  charming  piece  wherever  he  played  it.  Liszt's  reaction  at  the 
Wiesbaden  Festival  in  June  1879  gave  cellist  and  composer  particular  pleasure: 
"At  last,  music  again,"  the  elderly  master  had  sighed.  The  theme,  so  far  as  we 
know,  is  Tchaikovsky's  own.  Its  invention  and  what  he  builds  upon  it  form  one 
of  the  most  warm-hearted  of  his  declarations  of  love  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

—Michael  Steinberg 
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TCHAIKOVSKY  FESTIVAL  MOVIE  III 

Friday,  17  November  at  10 
Saturday,  18  November  at  10 


Eugene  Onegin 


In  June  of  1877,  at  work  on  Eugene  Onegin,  Tchaikovsky  found  himself  "in  love 
with  the  image  of  Tatiana, . . .  under  the  spell  of  Pushkin's  verses, .  .  .  drawn  to 
compose  the  music  as  if  by  invisible  attraction, . .  .  lost  in  the  composition  of  the 
opera."  The  composer's  deep  involvement  in  the  subject  matter  clearly  reflected 
his  own  personal  situation:  his  involvement,  while  writing  the  opera,  with 
Antonina  Ivanovna  Milyukova,  a  former  student.  An  attempt  at  marriage 
proved  disastrous  and  lasted  less  than  three  weeks,  perhaps  dismissing  from 
Tchaikovsky's  mind  any  thought  of  a  happy  ending  for  the  work. 

Tonight's  1958  film  of  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin  features  soloists,  chorus, 
and  corps  de  ballet  from  the  Bolshoy  Theater,  Moscow,  and  from  the  Kirov  Aca- 
demic Theater  of  Opera  and  Ballet,  Leningrad.  Soprano  Galina  Vishnevskaya  is 
heard  (but  not  seen— the  voices  are  dubbed)  as  Tatiana,  tenor  Grigoriev  as 
Lensky,  and  baritone  Kibkalo  as  Eugene  Onegin.  The  film  is  in  Russian,  with 
English  subtitles. 

The  New  York  Times  described  the  film  as  "a  delight  to  both  eye  and  ear."  The 
British  Film  Institute  offered  extensive  praise:  "The  film  adaptation  . . .  under- 
lines throughout  the  heaving  romanticism  of  the  tale  .  .  .  What  it  adds  of  its  own 
accord  is  the  pictorial  beauty  of  faces  and  landscapes  .  .  .  The  visual  expression  of 
Tatiana's  letter-aria  and  Lensky's  scene  before  the  duel  lends  to  these  sequences 
considerable  emotional  power." 

The  movie  will  end  around  11:50. 
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MORE. . . 

Tchaikovsky  by  John  Warrack  is  an  excellent  book,  generously  illustrated  (Scrib- 
ners),  and  Warrack  has  also  contributed  a  very  good  book  on  Tchaikovsky's 
symphonies  and  concertos  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of  Washington 
paperback).  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Tchaikovsky  by  the  composer's  brother  Modest  is 
basic,  but  readers  should  be  warned  of  the  hazards  of  Modest's  nervous  discre- 
tion and  of  the  problem  in  Rosa  Newmarch's  translation  (Vienna  House,  avail- 
able in  paperback).  A  lot  of  sneering  goes  on  in  The  Music  of  Tchaikovsky,  a  sym- 
posium edited  by  Gerald  Abraham,  but  Edward  Lockspeiser's  biographical 
sketch,  Edwin  Evans's  chapter  on  the  ballets,  Abraham's  own  piece  on  the 
operas,  and  especially  A.  Alshvang's  essay  on  the  songs  are  all  useful  (Norton, 
available  in  paperback).  An  updated  version  of  Abraham's  article  appears  in  his 
collection,  Slavonic  and  Romantic  Music  (Norton).  Hans  Keller  offers  an  original, 
provocative  view  of  the  symphonies  in  Vol.  1  of  Robert  Simpson's  The  Symphony 
(Pelican  paperback).  The  clearest  discussion  of  Stravinsky's  Le  baiser  de  la  fee  and 
its  relation  to  Tchaikovsky  is  to  be  found  in  Lawrence  Morton's  essay  in 
Stravinsky:  A  New  Appraisal  of  His  Work  edited  by  Paul  Henry  Lang  (Norton, 
available  in  paperback). 

Isaac  Stern  has  recorded  the  Violin  Concerto  with  Eugene  Ormandy  and  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  (Columbia,  available  on  a  single  with  the  Mendelssohn 
or  in  a  three-record  album  with  the  Mendelssohn,  Beethoven,  and  Brahms  con- 
certos). If  by  some  chance— and  it  is  unlikely  indeed— you  ever  run  across 
Stern's  earlier  version  with  Alexander  Hilsberg  conducting  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  snap  it  up  no  matter  what  (Columbia).  A  superb  recording  is  the  one 
by  Boris  Belkin  with  Vladimir  Ashkenazy  conducting  the  New  Philharmonia, 
very  different  from  the  affected  performance  Belkin  gave  here  last  year  (London). 
I  would  also  recommend  Nathan  Milstein  with  Claudio  Abbado  and  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  (Deutsche  Grammophon,  with  the  Mendelssohn),  and  Itzhak  Perl- 
man  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  BSO  (RCA,  with  Dvorak's  Romance). 

Horacio  Gutierrez  has  recorded  the  First  Piano  Concerto  with  Andre  Previn 
and  the  London  Symphony  (Angel,  with  the  Liszt  Concerto  No.  1).  There  are  out- 
standingly strong  recorded  performances  also  by  Van  Cliburn  with  Kyril  Kon- 
drashin  and  the  Symphony  of  the  Air  (RCA,  available  as  a  single  or  in  a  two- 
record  album  with  a  superb  performance  of  the  Rachmaninoff  Concerto  No.  3  in 
D  minor),  Vladimir  Ashkenazy  with  Lorin  Maazel  and  the  London  Symphony 
(London),  Martha  Argerich  with  Charles  Dutoit  and  the  Royal  Philharmonic 
(Deutsche  Grammophon— this  one  is  in  the  "wild  but  exciting"  category),  Arthur 
Rubinstein  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  BSO  (RCA,  available  as  a  single  by  itself, 
as  a  single  with  the  Franck  Symphonic  Variations,  in  a  two-record  album  with 
beautiful  performances  of  the  Grieg  Concerto  and  of  the  Rachmaninoff  No.  2, 
and  in  a  seven-record  album  with  more  concertos  then  we  can  name  here),  and, 
very  much  in  a  class  by  themselves,  two  Horowitz  performances  with  Toscanini 
and  the  NBC  Symphony  (RCA  monaural,  the  concert  performance  available  as  a 
single  or  in  a  four-record  album  with  concertos  by  Beethoven,  Brahms,  and 
Rachmaninoff;  the  studio  performance,  less  preferable  in  sound  but  still  very 
exciting,  available  as  a  single  with  the  catalogue  number  VIC-1554). 

Two  versions  of  the  Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme  are  currently  available, 
both  beautifully  played  and  both  coupled  with  the  Dvorak  Concerto.  I  would  be 
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inclined  to  base  my  choice  on  the  performance  of  the  Dvorak,  and  Leonard 
Rose's  simplicity  (Columbia,  with  Eugene  Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra)  is  preferable  to  Mstislav  Rostropovich's  exaggerations  (Deutsche 
Grammophon,  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic). 

Gennady  Rozhdestvensky  (Melodiya/Angel)  and  Richard  Bonynge  (London) 
offer  the  most  complete  versions  of  Swan  Lake :  Rozhdestvensky  is  the  more  fiery 
of  the  two,  but  his  Bolshoy  Orchestra  is  less  refined  than  Bonynge's  National 
Philharmonic.  Though  somewhat  cut,  corresponding  more  to  standard  theater 
practice,  Ernest  Ansermet's  performance  with  the  Orchestra  de  la  Suisse 
Romande  is  exceptionally  atmospheric  and  pleasing  (London).  Seiji  Ozawa  and 
the  BSO  are  recording  a  complete  Swan  Lake  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  during 
the  course  of  this  festival. 

The  best  performance  of  Souvenir  de  Florence  is  out  of  the  catalogue  now  and 
that  is  the  one  by  the  Borodin  Quartet  with  Genrikh  Talalyan  and  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  but  it  may  still  be  in  a  few  stores  and  is  worth  looking  for 
(Melodiya/Angel  40036).  The  performance  by  the  Guarneri  Quartet  with  two 
former  Budapest  Quartet  members,  Boris  Kroyt  and  Mischa  Schneider,  is,  how- 
ever, very  good  (RCA).  I  am  not  so  convinced  by  the  transference  of  this  piece  to 
string  orchestra,  and  certainly  Tchaikovsky  set  great  store  by  its  specifically 
chamber-musical  qualities;  if,  however,  this  is  what  you  like,  there  are  two  ver- 
sions that  are  both  excellent  as  far  as  they  go,  meaning  both  are  cut,  which  is  also 
a  bad  idea.  In  order  of  preference  they  are  by  David  Zinman  with  the  Nether- 
lands Chamber  Orchestra  (Philips,  with  the  Verdi  Quartet  also  played  by  string 
orchestra)  and  Neville  Marriner  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Field 
(Argo,  with  Tchaikovsky's  Serenade  for  Strings). 

Galina  Vishnevskaya  and  Rostropovich,  as  pianist  this  time,  have  a  beautiful 
record  of  Tchaikovsky  songs  (Angel).  Another  fine  one  by  a  less  theatrical,  rather 
less  communicative  singer,  though  one  in  more  stable  voice,  is  by  Irina  Ark- 
hipova  with  Semyon  Stuchevsky  (Melodiya/Angel).  Less  voice,  but  considerable 
art  and  intelligence,  are  to  be  found  on  the  record  by  Robert  Tear  with  Philip 
Ledger  (Argo).  Other  outstanding  recordings  of  songs  by  Tchaikovsky  and  other 
Russian  composers  are  by  Nicolai  and  Zlatina  Ghiaurov  (London),  Jennie  Tourel 
with  Allen  Rogers  (Odyssey  32160070),  and  Tourel  with  James  Levine  (Desto).  Jill 
Gomez,  with  John  Constable  at  the  piano,  gives  a  beautiful  recital  of  French 
songs  including  Bizet's  Adieux  de  I'hbtesse  arabe (Saga). 

Itzhak  Perlman  and  Bruno  Canino  have  recorded  the  Dushkin  version  of 
Stravinsky's  Baiser  de  la  /e'e Divertimento  (Angel,  with  the  Suite  ital ien ne  after 
Pulcinella  and  the  Duo  concertant).  Charming  as  that  is,  the  best  way  to  get  to 
know  this  music  is  by  way  of  the  complete  ballet  score,  of  which  Stravinsky's 
own  performance  (Columbia  three-record  album  with  Apollo,  Orpheus,  and 
Pulcinella)  is  even  better  than  Ansermet's  (London). 

-M.S. 
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Emanuel  Borok 


Russian-born  Emanuel  Borok 
received  his  early  musical  education 
at  the  Darzinja  Music  School  in  Riga. 
He  joined  the  Orchestra  of  the 
Bolshoy  Theater  in  1969,  and  two 
years  later  won  the  competition  for 
assistant  concertmaster  of  the 
Moscow  Philharmonic.  At  the  same 
time,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Moscow  Philharmonic  String 
Quartet.  He  emigrated  in  1973  to 
Israel,  where  he  accepted  a  position 
as  concertmaster  of  the  Israel  Cham- 
ber Orchestra,  and  in  April  1974  suc- 
cessfully auditioned  for  the  assistant 
concertmaster  position  of  the  Boston 
Symphony.  Emanuel  Borok  enjoys 

linguistics,  photography,  sports  cars,  carpentry,  good  food,  and  sports  of  all 

kinds. 


Bo  Youp  Hwang 


Bo  Youp  Hwang  was  born  in  Korea 
and  began  performing  as  soloist  at 
the  age  of  13.  He  studied  at  the  Seoul 
School  of  Music  and  the  University  of 
Seoul,  and  by  the  age  of  19  had  won 
two  prestigious  prizes.  This  led  to 
study  with  the  Fine  Arts  String 
Quartet  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. While  there,  he  became  assistant 
concertmaster  of  the  Milwaukee 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  second 
violinist  of  the  Milwaukee  String 
Quartet.  He  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony's  second  violin  section  in 
1972  and  has  since  advanced  to  the 
first  violins.  A  member  of  the  Cre- 
mona String  Quartet,  his  hobbies  are 
fishing  and  the  ancient  Chinese  game 
of  Go. 
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Burton  Fine 


Principal  BSO  violist  Burton  Fine 
joined  the  Orchestra  as  a  second 
violinist  in  1963  after  nine  years  as  a 
research  chemist  with  the  National 
Space  and  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion in  Cleveland.  During  that  time 
he  played  with  a  number  of  chamber 
music  ensembles.  He  studied  for  four 
years  with  violinist  Ivan  Galamian  at 
the  Curtis  Institute  before  moving  to 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  a 
B.A.  in  chemistry,  and  he  holds  a 
Ph.D.  from  the  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology.  He  auditioned  for  and 
won  his  present  Boston  Symphony 
position  at  the  beginning  of  his  sec- 
ond year  with  the  Orchestra.  He  is  on 
the  faculties  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players. 


Robert  Barnes 


Born  in  Detroit,  Robert  Barnes  won 
statewide  recognition  at  age  11  as  a 
member  of  the  All-City  String 
Quartet,  which  included  his  twin 
brother  on  viola  and  his  future  wife 
on  cello.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Detroit  Symphony  violin  section 
while  attending  Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity. He  switched  to  viola  in  his  last 
year  there  and  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1967,  a  year 
later.  He  balances  symphony  and 
chamber  concerts  with  swimming, 
tennis,  bicycling,  and  redecorating 
his  160-year-old  house.  Mr.  Barnes  is 
a  member  of  Collage,  the  contempo- 
rary music  ensemble. 
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Jules  Eskin 


Born  in  Philadelphia,  Jules  Eskin 
came  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1964  after  three  years  as 
principal  cellist  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  under  George  Szell.  His 
father,  an  amateur  cellist,  gave  him 
his  first  lessons,  and  at  age  16  he 
joined  the  Dallas  Symphony.  He 
studied  in  Dallas  with  Janos  Starker, 
and  later  with  Gregor  Piatigorsky 
and  Leonard  Rose  at  the  Curtis  Insti- 
tute. He  has  participated  in  the 
Marlboro  Music  Festival,  played  with 
the  Casals  Festival  Orchestra  in 
Puerto  Rico,  and  toured  Europe  in 
recital.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players,  is  on 
the  faculty  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  has  taught  and  per- 
formed for  five  years  at  the  Sarasota  Music  Festival. 


Ronald  Feldman 


Cellist  Ronald  Feldman  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  owning  the  only  electric 
cello  in  existence.  Mr.  Feldman  was 
only  19  when  he  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  in  1967.  Brooklyn-born, 
he  has  studied  with  Claus  Adam  of 
the  Juilliard  String  Quartet,  at  the 
Manhattan  School  of  Music,  and  with 
Lome  Munroe,  principal  cellist  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Greylock  Trio  with  his 
wife,  harpist  Elizabeth  Morse,  and 
BSO  flutist  Paul  Fried,  and  a  member, 
too,  of  Collage,  the  Boston-based  con- 
temporary music  ensemble.  He  is  a 
lover  of  chamber  music,  cooking,  and 
cross-country  skiing. 
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Joseph  Silverstein 


Joseph  Silverstein  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1955  at  the 
age  of  23.  He  has  been  Assistant  Con- 
ductor since  the  beginning  of  the 
1971-72  season,  and  Concertmaster 
since  1962.  A  native  of  Detroit,  he 
began  his  musical  studies  with  his 
father,  a  violin  teacher,  and  later 
attended  the  Curtis  Institute.  His 
teachers  have  included  Joseph 
Gingold,  Mischa  Mischakoff  and 
Efrem  Zimbalist. 

Mr.  Silverstein  has  appeared  as 
soloist  with  the  orchestras  of  Detroit, 
Denver,  Los  Angeles,  New  York, 
Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  Philadel- 
phia and  Rochester,  and  abroad  in 
Jerusalem  and  Brussels.  He  appears  regularly  as  soloist  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  conducts  the  Orchestra  frequently.  He  has  also  conducted, 
among  others,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Rochester  Philharmonic  and 
the  Jerusalem  Symphony.  In  1959  he  was  one  of  the  winners  of  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  Belgium  International  Competition,  and  in  1960  he  won  the  Walter 
W.  Naumburg  Award. 

Mr.  Silverstein  is  first  violinist  and  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  and  led  their  1967  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany  and  Eng- 
land. He  has  participated  with  this  group  in  many  recordings  for  RCA  Victor 
and  Deutsche  Grammophon  and  recently  recorded  works  of  Mrs.  H.H.A.  Beach 
and  Arthur  Foote  for  New  World  Records  with  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish.  He  is 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music  at  Boston  University. 

In  the  fall  of  1976,  Mr.  Silverstein  led  the  Boston  University  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  a  silver  medal  prize  in  the  Herbert  von  Karajan  Youth  Orchestra 
Competition  in  Berlin. 


music  for  frugal  musings 

open  up  worlds  of  color  and  sound  at  practical  prices 
with  records  from  the  Harvard  Coop,  New  England's 
largest  record  center,  rock,  folk,  classical  and  more  . . . 
for  less. 
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Isaac  Stern 


Isaac  Stern  is  as  much  a  humanitari- 
an and  civic  leader  as  he  is  one  of  the 
world's  best  known  violinists.  In 
January  1975,  he  was  the  recipient  of 
the  first  Albert  Schweitzer  Music 
Award  for  "a  life  work  dedicated  to 
music  and  devoted  to  humanity."  He 
was  a  founder-member  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts  in  1965, 
and  he  is  an  officer  of  the  America- 
Israel  Cultural  Foundation,  which 
has  promoted  cultural  exchange  and 
sponsored  scholarship  students  from 
Israel  at  America's  leading  conser- 
vatories. He  fought  to  save  Carnegie 
Hall  from  demolition  in  1960  and 
was  instrumental  in  a  New  York  City 
decision  to  preserve  that  auditorium  as  a  National  Historic  Landmark. 

Since  his  Carnegie  Hall  debut  on  12  January  1943,  Mr.  Stern  has  performed 
annually  with  the  world's  major  orchestras.  He  has  made  countless  recordings 
and  premiered  works  by  such  composers  as  Hindemith,  Schuman,  Bernstein, 
Rochberg,  and  Penderecki.  He  has  toured  the  world  in  recital  and  is  a  member  of 
the  celebrated  Stern-Istomin-Rose  trio. 

Mr.  Stern  first  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  under  Serge 
Koussevitzky  in  January  1948.  He  has  returned  on  over  a  dozen  occasions,  most 
recently  for  Symphony  Hall  performances  of  the  Beethoven  Violin  Concerto  in 
April  1975,  and  for  a  Tanglewood  performance  of  Rochberg's  Violin  Concerto  in 
August  1976,  with  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting  on  these  occasions. 
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Beverly  Morgan 


Mezzo-soprano  Beverly  Morgan 
holds  undergraduate  and  graduate 
degrees  with  honors  in  music  from 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  was  for  two  summers  a 
Vocal  Fellow  at  Tanglewood,  win- 
ning performance  awards  on  both 
occasions.  She  has  studied  opera  per- 
formance with  Boris  Goldovsky,  and 
in  Italy  and  Germany  as  a  grant 
recipient  from  the  Frank  Huntington 
Beebe  Fund.  A  winner  of  the  Concert 
Artist  Guild  auditions,  she  will  make 
her  New  York  recital  debut  in  Febru- 
ary, 1979  at  Carnegie  Recital  Hall. 

Ms.  Morgan  has  appeared  as  soloist 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  under 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops,  Speculum  Musicae,  the  Ameri- 
can Brass  Quintet,  the  Ariel  Chamber  Ensemble  of  Boston,  and  Musica  Viva.  She 
has  participated  in  world  premieres  by  Knussen,  Harris,  Mekeel,  Martino,  and 
Lerdahl  and  has  performed  with  the  New  England  Chamber  Opera  Group  and 
Bel  Canto  Opera  of  New  York.  This  past  summer,  she  won  acclaim  as  Cherubino 
in  the  Boston  Summer  Opera  Theatre's  Marriage  of  Figaro. 

In  addition,  Ms.  Morgan  has  performed  in  recordings  for  Columbia,  New 
World  Records,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Golden  Crest,  and  CRI. 


Thomas  Muraco 


Thomas  Muraco  was  raised  in  Philadelphia  where  he  received  his  early  musical 
training  and  a  firm  grounding  in  classical  and  romantic  languages.  At  the  East- 
man School  of  Music  he  studied  piano,  accompanying,  and  chamber  music,  and 
continued  his  studies  in  linguistics.  Mr.  Muraco  went  to  the  Aspen  Music 
Festival  in  1969,  and  since  1975  he  has  taught  accompanying  and  diction  there. 
During  the  winter  he  lives  in  New  York  City,  where  he  works  with  both  singers 
and  instrumentalists. 

In  September  of  1977,  Mr.  Muraco  accompanied  Martina  Arroyo  in  recital  for 
President  Carter  at  the  White  House.  He  has  performed  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth  II,  and  over  ORTF  French  radio  in 
Paris.  In  addition,  he  has  been  accompanist  for  the  Leventritt  and  Naumburg 
competitions  and  has  collaborated  with  such  artists  as  Phyllis  Curtin,  Maureen 
Forrester,  Jennie  Tourel,  cellist  Zara  Nelsova,  and  the  American  String  Quartet. 
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Horacio  Gutierrez 


A  native  of  Havana,  Cuba,  Horacio 
Gutierrez  came  to  the  United  States 
with  his  family  in  1962  and  became 
an  American  citizen  in  1967,  the  year 
he  took  first  prize  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  auditions.  Since 
1970,  when  he  won  a  silver  medal  at 
the  Tchaikovsky  Competition  in 
Moscow,  he  has  made  appearances  as 
recitalist  and  soloist  with  orchestra 
in  Europe,  South  America,  Israel,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  the  United  States.  By 
the  end  of  this  season,  he  will  have 
performed  with  nearly  all  the  major 
orchestras  of  this  country  and  many 
prominent  European  orchestras,  and 
he  will  have  played  his  fourth  New 
York  recital  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

A  graduate  of  the  Juilliard  School,  Mr.  Gutierrez  first  appeared  with  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  in  performances  of  Rachmaninoff's  Third  Piano  Con- 
certo in  November  1971.  Two  years  earlier,  he  had  performed  with  Arthur 
Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  at  Tanglewood.  His  most  recent  appearance  with  the 
BSO  was  also  at  Tanglewood,  when  he  played  Prokofiev's  Second  Piano  Con- 
certo in  August  of  1976. 

Mr.  Gutierrez'  recordings  include  the  First  Piano  Concertos  of  Tchaikovsky 
and  Liszt  with  the  London  Symphony  and  Andre  Previn,  and  an  album  of  works 
by  Liszt  and  Chopin.  With  the  London  Philharmonic  and  Klaus  Tennstedt,  he 
has  recently  recorded  the  piano  concertos  of  Schumann  and  Grieg. 


Betty  Benthin 


Betty  Benthin  is  a  violist,  violinist, 
and  pianist  all  in  one.  She  came  to  the 
Boston  Symphony's  viola  section  in 
1977  from  the  Minnesota  Orchestra 
and  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra, 
for  which  she  was  associate  principal 
viola,  extra  violinist,  and  chamber 
pianist.  At  Idaho  State  University, 
she  was  an  artist-in-residence  and 
lecturer  on  her  three  instruments. 
She  has  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
and  the  Yale  School  of  Music,  and  her 
teachers  have  included  violist 
William  Primrose,  violinist  Jascha 
Brodsky,  and  pianist  Grant  Johanne- 
sen.  A  native  Oregonian,  Ms. 
Benthin's  on-duty  and  off-duty  lives 
revolve  around  her  music. 
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Lynn  Harrell 


Between  tennis  matches,  Lynn  Har- 
rell, son  of  the  late  American  baritone 
Mack  Harrell,  has  become  one  of  the 
most  sought  after  cellists  around.  At 
18,  he  was  a  finalist  in  the  Second 
Tchaikovsky  Competition  in  Mos- 
cow. At  21,  he  accepted  George  Szell's 
invitation  to  become  principal  cellist 
of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  when 
Jules  Eskin  left  there  for  the  Boston 
Symphony.  He  performed  frequently 
with  the  orchestra  in  Cleveland  and 
on  tour  during  his  six  years  in  that 
capacity,  and  was  the  only  Cleveland 
Orchestra  member  ever  to  perform  a 
solo  work  with  the  orchestra  in  New 
York,  again  at  Szell's  invitation. 
Mr.  Harrell  resigned  his  Cleveland  post  at  the  end  of  the  1970-71  season  to 
allow  more  time  for  recital  and  concert  engagements.  He  has  since  appeared 
with  the  orchestras  of  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  National  Symphony  of  Washington,  D.C.,  as  well  as  with  orches- 
tras in  Europe  and  Canada.  Recital  appearances  have  included  New  York,  Lon- 
don, Los  Angeles,  Toronto,  and  Cincinnati,  and  he  appears  frequently  in  major 
music  festivals  around  the  world.  The  summer  of  1977  brought  him  to  Ravinia, 
the  Southbank  in  London,  New  York's  Mostly  Mozart  Festival,  and  the  Spoleto 
Festival.  His  recordings  include  Dvorak's  Cello  Concerto  with  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  James  Levine— a  Grammy  award  nominee— and  the 
complete  Beethoven  Cello  Sonatas  with  James  Levine. 

These  concerts  mark  Lynn  Harrell's  first  appearances  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES  . . . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 
(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year, 
in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 
THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to 
the  concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at 
Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physi- 
cians attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  call- 
ing in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
entrance  to  the  Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to 
their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stair- 
way at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
by  the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
will  be  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston 
Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  avail- 
able for  resale  by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
Orchestra,  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the 
concert.  You  will  receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your 
contribution. 

LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to 
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leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces 
in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  con- 
certs only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $3.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays 
beginning  at  6  pm. 

BOSTON'S  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5).  Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WCRB  (Boston  102.5  FM),  and  WFCR-FM. 
Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC- 
FM,  and  WFCR-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  productions  at 
(617)-893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  to  try  to  get  the  Boston 
Symphony  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  BSO,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  the  monthly  BSO  news  publication  and  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information  about  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  please 
call  the  Friends  Office  Monday  through  Friday  between  nine  and  five.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address  with  the  label  from  your  BSO  newsletter  to  the  Development  Office,  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115.  Includ- 
ing the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our 
files. 


We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  kids 
a  free  education. 

.A        Yes,  free. 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
i       transportation  (in  Boston),  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston. 
Mass.  02115,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 
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The  best  of  the  bunch. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 


Live  Music  lb  Go. 

The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 
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BERG  EXHIBIT 


An  exhibit  of  Alban  Berg  memorabilia  is  on  display  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
room  of  Symphony  Hall  in  conjunction  with  this  week's  performances  of 
Berg's  Violin  Concerto.  Included  are  photographs  of  Berg,  his  wife,  and 
their  Vienna  apartment;  the  composer's  autograph  manuscript  of  the  Con- 
certo and  an  original  manuscript  of  the  piano  reduction;  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  Concerto's  initial  performances;  and  a  death  mask  of  Alban  Berg 
taken  by  Anna  Mahler,  Gustav  Mahler's  daughter.  Many  of  these  items 
have  never  before  been  on  public  view.  The  exhibit  will  run  through  Mon- 
day, 4  December. 

The  collection  is  on  loan  to  the  BSO  from  violinist  Louis  Krasner,  former 
Professor  of  Violin  and  Chamber  Music  at  Syracuse  University,  presently 
on  the  faculties  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  who  gave  the  premiere  performances  of  Berg's 
and  Schoenberg's  Violin  Concertos. 


Alban  Berg  with  his  portrait 
by  A  mold  Schoenberg 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
the  fall  of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth 
conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its 
founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Shenyang,  China  in 
1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He 
attended  Toho  School  of  Music  in 
Tokyo  and  graduated  with  first  prizes 
in  composition  and  conducting. 
Shortly  after  his  graduation,  he  won 
first  prize  at  the  International 
Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besancon,  France,  and  was  invited  by 

Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 

competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying  at  Tanglewood. 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music 
Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later 
tastudy  and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra,  titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  although  he  remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  is  a  regular  and  favorite 
guest  conductor  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  each  year.  He  has  conducted  at  Covent  Garden,  and  returns  to 
Japan  annually  to  conduct  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  other  orchestras. 
The  newest  items  on  his  large  and  growing  discography  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  are  Bartok's  Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite,  and  Music  for  Strings, 
Percussion,  and  Celeste,  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5,  the  Brahms  First 
Symphony,  and  Rimsky-Korsakov's  Sheherazade (all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon), 
and  Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'diNew  World 
Records). 
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First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Roger  Shermont 
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Fredy  Ostrovsky 
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Sheldon  Rotenberg 
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*  Raymond  Sird 
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*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 
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Richard  Plaster 
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Trombones 
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Timpani 
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Percussion 
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Assistant  Timpani 
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Harps 
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Stage  Manager 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 

Friday,  24  November  at  2 
Saturday,  25  November  at  8 
Tuesday,  28  November  at  8 


*v 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BACH 


BERG 


Violin  Concerto  in  E,  BWV  1042 

Allegro 

Adagio 

Allegro  assai 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN 

Violin  Concerto 
Andante — Allegretto 
Allegro — Adagio 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Opus  98 

Allegro  non  troppo 

Andante  moderato 

Allegro  giocoso 

Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


Friday's  concert  will  end  about  4,  and  Saturday's  and  Tuesday's  at  about  10. 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon. 

Baldwin  piano 
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Since  1831 ...  S.  S.  Pi 


From  that  first  moment  when  you  taste  any  one  of  our 

full  line  of  liquors,  premium  California 

or  imported  wines,  you'll  know  what  we  mean 

by  our  guarantee  of  quality  and  value. 

It  has  been  a  family  tradition  for  generations. 

So,  when  you're  shopping  at  your 

local  package  store  or 

dining  at  your  favorite  restaurant, 

ask  for  S.  S.  Pierce. 
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Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Violin  Concerto  in  E,  BWV  1042 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  born  on  21 
March  1685  at  Eisenach,  Thuringia,  and 
died  on  28  July  1 750  in  Leipzig,  Saxony. 
He  wrote  this  concerto  around  1 720  and 
may  have  been  the  first  soloist.  Eugene 
Ysaye  was  the  first  violinist  to  play  it 
with  the  Boston  Symphony:  Wilhelm 
Gericke  conducted,  and  the  dates  were  2 
and  3  December  1904.  (Ysaye  had  played 
the  concerto  at  the  Music  Hall  in  recital 
with  organ  and  piano  accompaniment  on 
18  February  1898.)  Later  Boston 
Symphony  performances  were  given  by 
Albert  Spalding,  Viola  Mitchell,  and 
Ruth  Posselt  (Serge  Koussevitzky  con- 
ducting), William  Kroll  (Charles 
Munch),  Szymon  Goldberg  (no  conduc- 
tor), Joseph  Silverstein  (David  Tinman),  Edith  Peinemann  (Silverstein),  and  Pinchas 
Zukerman  (no  conductor).  The  orchestra's  most  recent  performances  in  Boston  were  Edith 
Peinemann 's  in  April  1970,  but  Pinchas  Zukerman  played  the  work  at  Tanglewood  in 
July  1977.  Bach's  arrangement  of  the  work  as  a  keyboard  concerto  in  D  was  played  at 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  in  December  1921  by  pianist  Bruce  Simonds  with  Vincent 
d'lndy  conducting  and,  on  tour  in  Montreal,  by  d'lndy  at  the  piano  with  Pierre  Monteux 
conducting.  Jerome  Rosen  plays  the  harpsichord  at  these  performances. 

When  Bach  moved  to  Kothen  at  the  end  of  1717  to  assume  the  post  of 
Capellmeister  to  His  Most  Serene  Highness,  Leopold,  Prince  of  Anhalt-Kothen, 
it  was  the  first  time  since  the  summer  of  1703  that  he  was  not  employed  as  an 
organist.  Kothen  was  Calvinist,  and  music  in  church  was  restricted  to  unaccom- 
panied hymns.  Bach's  new  patron,  then  just  23,  loved  music  and  performed  with 
skill  on  the  violin,  the  viola  da  gamba,  and  on  keyboard  instruments.  Later,  Bach 
said  that  he  had  gone  to  Kothen  hoping  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  there;  how- 
ever, in  December  1721  his  Serenissimus  had  married,  whereupon  "the  musical 
interests  of  the  said  Prince  had  become  somewhat  lukewarm,  especially  as  the 
new  Princess  seemed  to  be  alien  to  the  muses."  The  amusa,  as  Bach  called  her,  in 
fact  soon  died,  and  Leopold's  second  wife  was  a  sympathetic  and  sensitive  patro- 
ness, but  by  then  Bach  was  restless  and  determined  to  leave.  Early  in  1723  he 
went  to  Leipzig,  taking  charge  of  the  music  at  the  churches  of  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
Nicholas,  becoming  involved  as  well  with  the  musical  life  at  the  University,  and 
there  he  remained  until  his  death. 

At  Kothen,  his  chief  task  was  to  compose  instrumental  music  and  to  see  to  its 
performance.  Not  only  was  there  music  to  be  written  for  the  court;  the  Bach 
household,  too,  with  its  growing  children  and  a  young  wife  who  wanted 
instruction,  made  its  own  demands.  In  response  to  all  this,  and  in  spite  of 
whatever  discontents  he  may  have  felt  at  Kothen,  Bach  was  staggeringly  pro- 
ductive: in  five  years  he  wrote  about  a  dozen  concertos  including  the  six  Bran- 
denburgs,  the  first  book  of  the  Well-tempered  clavier,  the  two-part  Inventions  and 
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three-part  Sinfonie,  the  six  English  and  six  French  suites  for  harpsichord,  the  six 
suites  for  solo  cello,  the  three  sonatas  for  viola  da  gamba  with  harpsichord,  three 
partitas  and  three  sonatas  for  violin  unaccompanied,  six  sonatas  for  violin  with 
harpsichord,  at  least  the  first  two  of  his  four  orchestral  suites,  and  the  various 
sonatas  for  flute,  unaccompanied,  with  figured  bass,  and  with  obbligato 
harpsichord. 

Two  concertos  for  solo  violin  survive,  this  one  and  a  companion  piece  in 
A  minor,  which  Itzhak  Perlman  played  here  last  February.  Probably  there  were 
more  which  are  now  lost,  and  it  is  likely  that  Bach's  solo  harpsichord  concertos 
are  transcriptions  of  vanished  violin  concertos.  (The  present  work  exists  in  a  ver- 
sion in  D  major  for  solo  harpsichord  and  strings.)  The  two  Allegros  are  lighter 
than  most  of  Bach's,  especially  the  ail-but- waltzing  final  rondo.  Between  them 
comes  a  deeply  serious  Adagio  over  one  of  Bach's  characteristic  roaming  ostinato 
basses,  music  that  reaches  extraordinary  heights  of  pathos  in  the  rhetorical 
declamation  of  the  violin  part. 

—Michael  Steinberg 
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THE  LYNX  AT  A  GLANCE.  A  LOOK  STRICTLY  YOUR  OWN. 

F3BERT8/NEUSTADTER 


1EWBURY  STREET  BOSTON  267  2063 


A  New  Face  in 
New  England  Music 
A  "Grady  Glow"  Face 


The  big  talent  and  beautiful  skin  belong  to 
chamber  group  flutist,  Karin  Daring.  New  to  the 
Boston  area  from  Syracuse,  N.Y.  where  she 
studied  under  renowned  flutist,  John  Ober- 
brunner  of  the  Syracuse  Symphony,  Karin  is  a 
very  particular  young  woman. 

Karin  knows  that  good  skin  care  habits,  like 
musical  talent,  should  be  developed  from  youth, 
and  practiced  through  life.  Based  on  our  experi- 
ence we  know  that,  at  least  when  itcomes  to  skin, 
it's  never  loo  late  to  learn. 

Call  today  for  a  Complimentary  Consultation  and 
Skin  Analysis.  Let  one  of  our  professional  Esthe- 
ticians  show  you  the  way  to  your  Grady  Glow. 

Gift  Certificates  ordered 
by  phone,  chargeable  to 
MasterCharge  and  VISA. 


ELIZABETH 

GWDY 

>    FACE  FIRST    ' 


39  Newbury  Street 
Boston     536-4447 

200  Boylston  Street 
Chestnut  Hill     964-6470 
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You'd  be  surprised  how  many  small 
businessmen  have  accumulated  not- 
so-small  assets  despite  the  recent 
ups  and  downs  of  the  economy.  And 
growing  numbers  of  them  are  decid- 
ing that  the  best  way  to  handle  those 
assets  is  with  the  professional  assist- 
ance of  the  experts  at  New  England 
Merchants  Bank.  Our  first  concern 
is  in  developing  and  implementing 
the  financial  strategy  that  best  meets 
your  needs. 

For  more  information,  write  or  call 
any  of  our  trust  or  banking  officers, 
at  New  England  Merchants  Bank, 
28  State  Street,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02109,  (617)  742-4000. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 


"Might  as  well  knock  off—  ifs  almost  lunchtime 
and  your  trust  officer  is  on  the  phone. " 


Member  FDIC 
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Alban  Berg 

Violin  Concerto 

Albano  Maria  Johannes  Berg  was  born 
on  9  February  1885  in  Vienna  and  died 
thereon  23  December  1935  (NB-not  24 
December,  as  almost  all  reference  works 
have  it).  He  wrote  the  Violin  Concerto, 
his  last  completed  work,  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1935,  finishing  the  composi- 
tion on  15  July  and  concluding  the 
orchestration  on  12  August.  Louis 
Krasner,  who  had  commissioned  the  con- 
certo from  Berg,  gave  the  first  perfor- 
mance on  19  April  1936  in  Barcelona  at 
a  festival  of  the  International  Society  for 
Contemporary  Music:  Hermann 
Scherchen  conducted  the  Orauestra  Pau 
Casals.  Krasner,  who  made  the  work 
known  all  over  Europe  and  America, 
introduced  it  in  the  United  States  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  5  and 
6  March  1937  with  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting.  It  has  also  been  played  at  the  orches- 
tra's concerts  by  Isaac  Stern  (Charles  Munch  conducting),  and  by  George  Zazofsky  and 
Arthur  Grumiaux  (both  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducting).  The  most  recent  performances 
were  Grumiaux's  in  October  1968.  George  Zazofsky,  then  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  also  played  the  concerto  with  the  New  England  Conservatory  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  ofFrederik  Prausnitz. 

The  orchestra  consists  of  two  flutes  (both  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  doubling 
English  horn),  three  clarinets  (the  third  doubling  alto  saxophone)  and  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  one  tenor  and  one  bass  trombone, 
bass  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  snare  drum,  tamtam  (low),  gong  (high),  triangle, 
and  strings. 

On  12  August  1909,  Alban  Berg  wrote  to  Helene  Nahowska,  whom  he  would 
marry  two  years  later,  that  "this  morning  a  wasp  stung  me  in  my  right  hand, 
middle  finger.  It  began  to  swell  and  has  now  become  so  thick  I  can  hardly  move 
the  fingers;  quite  painful.  Well,  that's  life  in  the  country."  In  the  next  day's  letter 
he  writes,  evidently  from  experience,  "My  hand  is  not  better  yet,  I  ought  really  to 
keep  it  very  quiet  so  that  the  inflammation  won't  spread  to  the  arm."  Twenty-six 
years  later  to  the  day,  Berg  drew  the  double  bar  on  the  last  page  of  his  Violin 
Concerto.  Soon  after,  the  wasps  got  to  him  again,  and  this  time  Berg,  all  his  life  a 
bundle  of  ailments,  allergies,  and  hypochondriac  fantasies,  did  not  recover.  A 
carbuncle  developed,  then  blood  poisoning.  He  received  a  transfusion— the 
donor  was  a  Viennese  laborer,  and  Berg  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  not 
turn  him  into  an  operetta  composer —but,  with  sulfa  drugs  not  yet  available, 
nothing  helped.  On  23  December  he  said,  "Today  is  the  23rd.  It  will  be  a  decisive 
day,"  Ever  since  his  first  attack  of  bronchial  asthma  on  23  July  1900  he  had  been 
superstitious  about  the  number  23.  In  vain,  Helene  Berg  sought  to  help  her  hus- 
band by  moving  the  clocks  ahead  so  as  to  convince  him  that  the  critical  day  was 
past:  he  died,  seemingly  and  officially  in  the  early  hours  of  the  24th,  but  really  in 
the  last  minutes  of  the  "decisive  23rd."* 


hI  am  indebted  to  Donald  Harris  for  this  information. 
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He  was  two  days  older  than  his  adored  Gustav  Mahler  had  been  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  The  score  of  his  opera  Lulu,  a  project  he  had  harbored  for  thirty  years, 
was  nearly  finished.  The  last  completed  work  was  the  Violin  Concerto  for  whose 
sake,  and  rather  to  his  own  surprise,  he  had  interrupted  work  on  Lulu.  Two  sum- 
mons had  called  the  Concerto  into  being.  First,  the  Russian-born  American 
violinist  Louis  Krasner  commissioned  such  a  work  from  Berg.  Krasner  knew  and 
liked  the  lyrical  quality  of  Berg's  early  Piano  Sonata;  then,  in  Vienna  early  in 
1935,  he  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  Galimir  Quartet  play  something  more 
recent  and  representative,  the  Lyric  Suite  of  1925-26.  Not  only  was  Krasner 
impressed  by  the  Lyric  Suite,  he  also  fell  in  love  with,  proposed  to,  and  married 
Adrienne  Galimir,  the  second  violinist  in  the  quartet,  which  then  consisted  of  a 
brother  and  three  sisters.  Berg  was  reluctant  to  commit  himself  to  the  idea  of  a 
concerto,  saying  that  the  world  of  Wieniawski  and  Vieuxtemps  was  not  his 
world,  to  which  Krasner  sensibly  replied  that  after  all  Beethoven  and  Brahms 
had  written  violin  concertos,  too.  Still  more  telling  was  Krasner's  suggestion  that 
Berg  was  the  man  to  demonstrate  the  lyric  and  expressive  potential  of  twelve- 
tone  music.  For  a  while,  Berg  stuck  to  his  rather  guarded  position,  but  he  for- 
mally accepted  the  commission,  and  friends  observed  that  he  lately  acquired  the 
new  and  strange  habit  of  attending  violin  recitals. 

The  second  summons  was  a  tragic  one— the  death  on  22  April  1935  of  Manon 


Manon  Gropius 
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Gropius,  the  18-year  old  daughter  of  Alma  Mahler-Werfel  by  her  second  mar- 
riage to  the  architect  Walter  Gropius.*  Manon,  singularly  gifted,  gentle,  viva- 
cious, and  beautiful,  seems  to  have  been  loved  by  everyone  who  came  in  contact 
with  her.  She  was  studying  to  be  an  actress  when  struck  down  by  poliomyelitis, 
which  led  to  spinal  paralysis  and  so  to  her  death.  Berg,  shaken  through  and 
through,  suddenly  saw  how  the  concerto  might  be  a  Requiem  for  the  beloved 
Manon.  The  title-page  says  at  the  top  "Fur  Louis  Krasner"  and  at  the  bottom, 
"Dem  Andenken  eines  Engels"  (to  the  memory  of  an  angel).  "Angel"  carries  a 
specific  reference  in  that  Max  Reinhardt  had  planned  to  have  Manon  make  her 
debut  as  an  angel  in  his  Salzburg  production  of  Everyman. 

In  June,  Krasner  was  able  to  spend  some  time  with  Berg  at  the  composer's 
country  house  on  the  Worthersee— just  opposite  Portschach,  where  Brahms  had 
written  his  Violin  Concerto,  as  he  was  fond  of  pointing  out— and  he  spent  hours 
improvising  for  him  so  that  Berg  might  get  to  know  the  strengths  and  charac- 
teristics of  his  technique  and  style.  Until  then,  Berg  had  been  the  slowest  of  the 
great  composers,  and  his  catalogue  is  very  small.  But  the  Violin  Concerto  poured 
out  of  him  with  a  speed  and  urgency  and  ease  he  had  never  before  experienced. 
On  16  July  he  was  able  to  write  to  Krasner  that  he  had  finished  the  composition 
of  "our"  concerto  the  day  before.  "I  am  perhaps  even  more  astonished  than  you," 
he  added.  "I  was,  to  be  sure,  industrious  as  never  before  in  my  life  and  must  add 
that  the  work  gave  me  more  and  more  joy.  I  hope— no,  I  believe  confidently— 
that  I  have  succeeded." 

In  1935,  Berg  was  just  past  the  height  of  his  fame  and  public  success.  He  would 
have  been  at  the  zenith  if  the  establishment  in  1933  of  Hitler's  regime  had  not 
suddenly  choked  off  the  performances  in  all  the  German  theaters  of  his  opera 
Wozzeck.  Losing  what  had  become  a  substantial  source  of  royalties  caused  Berg 
serious  financial  hardship,  and  throughout  1934  and  1935  he  was  obliged 
seriously  to  consider  selling  his  country  house  and  the  little  Ford  convertible  he 
had  proudly  bought  with  Wozzeck  earnings  in  the  fall  of  1930. 


*  Alma  Mahler  was  by  then  married  to  the  novelist  Franz  Werfel.  Recent  research  by  George 
Perle  and  Douglass  Green  uncovered  a  long  and  passionate  love  affair  between  Berg  and 
Werfel's  sister,  Hanna  Fuchs-Robettin.  The  Lyric  Suite,  it  turns  out,  was  secretly  dedicated 
to  Hanna  and  is  full  of  references  and  messages  to  her  that  are  encoded  in  various  musical 
and  structural  features  of  the  work. 
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His  father,  who  he  resembled  to  an  uncanny  degree,  was  a  bookdealer  who 
had  come  to  Vienna  from  Nuremberg  in  1867,  and  the  whole  family  crackled 
with  literary,  theatrical,  musical,  and  artistic  talent.  Berg's  sister,  Smaragda,  was 
the  only  other  member  of  the  family  to  pursue  a  professional  career  in  music:  she 
became  a  superb,  much  sought-after  vocal  coach,  among  whose  pupils  was 
Frieda  Leider,  the  great  Isolde  and  Briinnhilde  of  the  pre-Flagstad  era.  Alban's 
and  Smaragda's  older  brother,  Hermann,  who  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  joined  the  New  York  firm  of  importers,  Geo.  Borgfeldt  &  Co.  Inc.,  was 
responsible  for  a  creation  perhaps  even  more  significant  than  Wozzeck,  Lulu,  the 
Lyric  Suite,  and  the  Violin  Concerto,  and  certainly  one  of  wider  circulation,  for  it 
was  he  who  gave  the  world  the  teddy-bear. 

It  was  Smaragda  who  spotted  a  newspaper  advertisement  on  8  October  1904 
announcing  that  Arnold  Schoenberg  would  be  teaching  some  night  classes  in 
harmony  and  counterpoint,  and  another  brother,  Karl,  known  as  Charly,  who 
secretly  took  some  of  Alban's  songs  to  the  already  celebrated,  indeed  notorious 
Schoenberg  for  evaluation.  Schoenberg  accepted  Berg  as  a  pupil,  and  Berg  studied 
with  him  in  a  nourishing,  trying,  often  exceedingly  dependent  relationship  until 
1910.  Those  aspects  of  their  friendship  hardly  changed  over  the  years.  For  a  time 
after  his  father's  early  death  in  1900,  Berg  had  had  to  support  himself  by  means 
of  a  job  in  civil  service,  but  an  inheritance  from  an  aunt  made  him  modestly 
independent  in  1906.  In  1908,  he  completed  his  Piano  Sonata,  the  first  work  to 
which  he  assigned  an  opus  number  and  which  he  counted  as  the  real  beginning 
of  his  career  as  a  composer.  There  followed  a  String  Quartet  in  1910,  Five  Songs 
with  orchestra  on  texts  by  Peter  Altenberg  in  1912,  Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra  in 
1913,  and  the  completion  in  1921  of  Wozzeck,  on  which  he  had  begun  work  in 
1915.  In  1911  he  had  married  and  moved  into  the  apartment  he  was  to  occupy  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  he  had  served  briefly  in  the  army,  he  had  done  considerable 
writing  in  criticism  and  analysis,  and  he  had  been  of  assistance  to  Schoenberg  in 
setting  up  the  Society  for  Private  Musical  Performances  in  Vienna.  Wozzeck  was 
the  turning  point.  The  performance  under  Hermann  Scherchen  in  Frankfurt  of 
concert  excerpts  in  July  1924  made  his  name  widely  known.  The  first  complete 
production  followed  in  Berlin  under  Erich  Kleiber's  direction  in  December  1925. 
Still  more  significant  was  the  production  in  March  1929  in  Oldenburg,  then  a  city 
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of  some  400,000.  It  made  the  point  that  Wozzeck  was  not  just  something  for  the  big 
houses,  and  within  a  few  years,  Berg's  opera  was  in  the  repertory  of  about  thirty 
European  countries,  most  of  them  in  Germany.  In  March  1931,  Leopold  Stokow- 
ski  introduced  Wozzeck  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Meanwhile,  Berg  led  his  life,  traveled  to  hear  performances  of  his  music,  car- 
ried on  a  copious  correspondence,  read  voraciously  (Balzac,  Strindberg,  Ibsen, 
Kafka,  Karl  Kraus,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Thomas  Mann,  Robert  Musil  were 
special  favorites,  but  there  was  also  room  for  Jack  London  and  the  Styrian  poet, 
Peter  Rosegger),  played  with  his  albino  dachshunds,  laughed  at  the  movies  of 
Buster  Keaton  and  of  Laurel  and  Hardy,  cheered  himself  hoarse  at  soccer  games, 
was  delighted  to  receive  a  visit  from  George  Gershwin,  and  wished  in  vain  that 
the  Austrian  government's  tobacco  monopoly,  which  had  called  its  more  lux- 
urious grade  of  cigarette  Heliane  after  an  opera  by  Erich  Wolfgang  Korngold, 
would  name  its  cheapest  working-class  brand  Wozzeck.  Honors  began  to  come 
his  way,  but  when  the  City  of  Vienna  offered  him  the  honorary  title  of  Professor 
(and  that  is  a  big  deal  in  Austria  and  Germany  to  this  day),  he  turned  it  down: 
"Too  late,"  he  said,  "Alban  Berg  is  quite  enough."  He  himself  became  a  teacher. 
His  most  famous  pupil  was  that  formidable  polymath,  Theodor  Wiesengrund 
Adorno,  who  eventually  wrote  a  brilliant  and  characteristically  idiosyncratic 
study  of  his  master.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parents  of  an  extraordinarily  gifted 
English  boy  refused,  on  the  advice  of  his  teacher,  to  allow  him  to  go  to  Berg,  for  it 
was  feared  he  would  be  a  bad  influence:  Benjamin  Britten  never  got  over  his 
chagrin. 
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Of  course  the  most  important  thing  was  Berg's  music.  He  spent  as  much  time 
as  he  could  in  the  country  house  where  he  could  concentrate  so  well  and  which, 
with  typical  black  humor,  he  called  his  concentration  camp.  (During  his  final  ill- 
ness he  commended  the  choice  of  the  Rudolf  Hospital  for  its  convenience  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  already  halfway  to  the  Central  Cemetery.)  At  any  rate,  he 
added  to  his  catalogue  the  Chamber  Concerto  for  violin,  piano,  and  thirteen 
wind  instruments,  the  Lyric  Suite  for  string  quartet,  the  concert  aria  Der  Wein  on 
a  poem  by  Baudelaire,  most  of  Lulu,  and  the  Violin  Concerto.  Twelve  days  before 
his  death,  wracked  by  fever,  he  was  able  for  the  first  time  to  attend  one  of  the 
many  performances  of  the  five-movement  Symphony  he  had  drawn  from  Lulu:  it 
was  the  last  music  he  heard.  The  Violin  Concerto  he  never  heard  at  all.  After 
Berg's  death,  the  program  committee  of  the  International  Society  of  Contempo- 
rary Music,  an  organization  on  whose  juries  Berg  had  repeatedly  served,  asked 
Krasner  to  play  the  Concerto  at  the  Festival  scheduled  for  Barcelona  in  April 
1936.  Schoenberg's  most  famous  pupil,  Anton  Webern,  was  to  conduct,  but,  emo- 
tionally upset,  unable  to  get  along  linguistically  or  in  any  other  way  with  the 
Catalan  orchestra,  allowing  himself  to  become  hopelessly  bogged  down  in  detail, 
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he  withdrew  at  the  last  moment,  and  Hermann  Scherchen,  with  minimal  chance 
to  study  the  score  and  of  course  with  next  to  no  rehearsal  time  available,  came  to 
the  last-minute  and  heroic  rescue. 

Berg  casts  his  Concerto  in  two  movements,  each  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
music  starts  in  utmost  quiet  as  harp  and  clarinets  with  the  solo  violin  begin  some 
exploratory  preluding,  gently  drifting  at  first— the  violin's  entrance  is  just  a 
touching  of  the  four  open  strings  from  G  up  to  E  and  down  again— but  gradually 
taking  on  a  firmer  sense  of  direction.  A  clear  cadence  is  reached  and,  with  a  sim- 
ple accompanying  figure  to  set  the  pace,  the  first  movement  proper  begins.  When 
the  violin  next  enters,  it  again  begins  on  the  open  G-string,  but  moves  up  this 
time  into  a  high  register.  The  pitches  are  these: 
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and  virtually  every  choice  of  pitch  that  Berg  makes  in  the  Concerto  is  related  to 
that  particular  ordering  of  the  twelve  notes  of  our  chromatic  scale.  The  black 
notes  are  the  ones  to  which  the  four  strings  of  a  violin  are  tuned  and,  with  each 
bearing  either  a  minor  or  a  major  chord,  they  are  the  scaffolding  of  Berg's  chosen 
series.  The  last  four  notes  take  on  special  meaning  later.  It  is  clear  from  the  outset 
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that  both  a  place  for  traditional  tonal  harmonies  and  a  specifically  violinistic  ele- 
ment are  built  right  into  the  material. 

The  two  movements  of  the  Concerto  can  be  said  to  represent  respectively  a 
portrait  of  Manon  Gropius  and  a  drama  of  "death  and  transfiguration."  The 
Andante,  which  Berg  thought  of  as  a  "preludium,"  leads  soon  to  a  wistful 
Allegretto.  This  is  music  full  of  pictorial  reference:  the  sweet  thirds  in  the  violin 
are  to  be  played  "wienerisch" (Viennese),  a  more  bumpkin-like  passage  is  to  be 
"rustico,  "and  the  hiccup  of  the  yodel  is  heard.  There  is  even  room  for  quotation 
when,  after  a  couple  of  contrasting  episodes  (trios  to  this  scherzo,  really),  a 
Carinthian  folk-song  is  tenderly  passed  among  the  horn,  the  solo  violin,  and  two 
trumpets:*  b. 
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The  second  movement  enters  violently  and  with  an  intensity  of  dissonance 
Berg  has  so  far  avoided.  Berg  sets  up  a  powerful  contrast  between  the  cadenza- 
like freedom  with  which  he  wishes  the  opening  projected  and  the  strictly 
rhythmic  style  that  takes  over  later  on.  A  dotted  rhythm  ominously  commands 
this  scene.  A  demanding  cadenza  halts  the  forward  thrust  for  a  moment,  but 
when  the  orchestra  re-enters  in  full  force,  it  pushes  the  music  toward  an 
immense  climax.  The  storm  subsides,  and  the  violin  is  heard  quietly  but 
decisively  playing  a  Bach  chorale,  accompanied  only  by  the  bassoon  and  a  few  of 
the  orchestral  strings.  At  a  point  when  the  first  movement  was  far  advanced  and 
the  basic  compositional  material  of  the  Concerto  was  long  since  determined,  Berg 
was  still  looking  for  a  suitable  Bach  chorale  that  he  might  somehow  introduce. 
When  he  found  one,  it  was  so  right  he  could  hardly  believe  it:  not  only  was  the 
text  perfect,  but  its  first  four  notes  were  the  last  four  of  his  own  ordering  of  the 
twelve  notes.  It  is,  moreover,  Bach's  most  adventurous,  chromatic,  tension-laden 
chorale  harmonization,  so  that  it  fits  uncannily  with  Berg's  own  harmonic  style. 
It  comes  from  the  cantata  O  Ezvigkeit,  du  Donnerwort  (O  Eternity,  Word  of  Thunder), 
BWV  60,  and  the  melody  itself  is  by  the  seventeenth-century  Miihlhausen 
church  musician,  Johann  Rudolf  Ahle.  The  words,  by  Franz  Joachim  Burmeister 
(1633-72),  are  as  follows: 


Es  ist  genug! 

Herr,  wenn  es  dir  gefallt, 

So  spanne  mich  doch  aus! 

Mein  Jesus  kommt: 

Nun  gute  Nacht,  o  Welt! 

Ich  fahr'  ins  Himmelhaus, 

Ich  fahre  sicher  hin  mit  Frieden, 

Mein  grosser  Jammer  bleibt  darnieden. 

Es  ist  genug!  Es  ist  genug! 


It  is  enough! 

Lord,  if  it  please  you, 

Unyoke  me  now  at  last! 

My  Jesus  comes: 

Now  good  night,  o  world! 

I  travel  to  my  heavenly  home, 

I  travel  surely  and  in  peace, 

My  great  distress  remains  below. 

It  is  enough!  It  is  enough! 


*Carinthia  is  a  province  in  the  Southwest  of  Austria.  It  was  there  that  Berg  composed  the 
Concerto.  Its  German  name  is  Karnten,  and  the  Karntnertor  Theater  in  Vienna  that  one 
encounters  so  often  in  writings  about  Mozart  and  Beethoven  was  by  the  city  gate  where  one 
took  the  road  for  Carinthia. 
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Diumenge,  i  9  d'abril,  a  les  1  7.50  Domingo,  1  9  de  abril.  a  las  1  7.30 

Dimanche,  19  Avril,  a  17  h.  50 

PALAU  DE  LA   MISICA   CATALANA 

PROGRAMA 

1 
Praludium  und  Fuge,  op.   10 

Edmund  von  Borck  (Alemanya) 

Director  :  Hermann  Scherchen 

"Ariel",  miisica   de  ballet 

Robert  Gerhard  (Barcelona) 

Director  :  Hermann  Scherchen 
II 

Drei  Fragmente  aus  dem  Biihnenwerk  "Karl  V" 

Ernst  Krenek  (Austria) 

1.    "Estremadura"   ( Interludi  per  a  orquestra) 
2.    "Eleonore"   (Escena)   -    5.   ''La  Gloria"   (El  Judici  Final) 

Soprano  :  Leonore  Meyer  -    Director:  Anton  von  Webern 

III 
IN    MEMORIAM    ALBAN    BERG 

Violinkonzert  (Estrena  mundial) 

Alban  Berg  (Austria) 

1.    Andante- Allegretto   -   2.    Allegro- Adagio 
Violi:  Louis  Krasner   -   Director:  Anton  von  YVebem 

Drei  Bruchstiicke  aus   der  Oper  "Wozzeck" 

„.    ,  ,  .  Alban  Bern 

1.  Primer  Acte  :  .bmai  de  la  segona  escena  ° 

Transici6  i  principi  de  la  tercera  escena 

2.  Tercer  Acte:  Primera  escena  (A  la  cambra  de  Maria) 

3.  Tercer  Acte  :  Final  de  la  quarta  escena  i  epileg  de  l'6pera 
Soprano  :  Leonore  Meyer  -   Director  :  Ernest  Ansermet 

ORQUESTRA      PAU      CASALS 

Program  page  from  world  premiere  of  the  Berg  Violin  Concerto 
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Berg's  harmonization  and  Bach's  alternate  and  subtly  intersect.  Variations  fol- 
low the  playing  through  of  the  hymn,  beginning  with  the  melody  in  muted  cellos 
and  harp.  The  solo  violin,  also  muted,  joins  in  and  is  in  turn  joined  by  a  single 
violin  from  the  orchestra,  then  another,  and  more  and  more.  Berg  even  asks  that 
at  this  point  the  violinist  "audibly  and  visibly" assume  leadership  of  the  strings. 
Louis  Krasner  reports  that  to  Berg,  this  was  "the  real  cadenza"  of  the  concerto, 
and  that  he  thought  of  the  passage  as  one  in  which  one  seemed  to  perceive  the 
solo  through  an  ever-stronger  magnifying  glass  until  one  violin,  grown  to  over- 
whelming dimensions,  entirely  fills  the  room.  The  other  strings  drop  away  as 
gradually  as  they  had  entered  until  only  the  soloist  is  left.  The  Carinthian  song  is 
heard  as  if  from  a  great  distance,  but  it  is  the  chorale,  garlanded  about  with  a 
filigree  of  solo  strings,  that  leads  the  work  to  its  serene  close:  "My  great  distress 
remains  below."  The  last  music  heard  is  a  scarcely  audible  recollection  of  the 
preluding  that  had  begun  it  all.  In  paradisum  deducant  angeli .  .  . 

-M.S. 


Beautiful  classic  women's  fashions 
are  a  tradition  at  The  Talbots.  Come 
see  for  yourself.  And  be  sure  to  ask 

for  our  free  catalog.  Or  call 

(617)  749-7830  or  write  The  Talbots, 

Dept.  KA,  Hingham,  MA  02043 

and  we'll  send  you  one. 
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Hingham,  Acton,  Duxbury,  Lenox, 
Osterville,  So.  Hamilton,  Massachusetts 


Pant,  pant,  pant... 
Rumble,  rumble,  rumble . . . 

If  you  always  end  up  racing 
to  get  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
time  only  to  have  your  stomach 
rumble  during  the  pianissimo 
passages,  pull  into  the  MidTown 
Hotel  first.  Leave  your  car  in 
our  lot.  (Our  dinner  patrons  get 
free  parking  for  Symphony  con- 
certs.) Then  enjoy  a  great  meal 
in  our  Colony  Room.  Followed 
by  a  leisurely  one  minute  walk 
to  Symphony  Hall. 

That  way  you'll  be  a  lot  more 
relaxed  for  the  performance. 

And  a  lot  quieter. 


Bostons  most  convenient  Hotel. 


220  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  021 15. 
Teleohone:  (617)262-1000. 
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After 
the 
symphony... 


.  .  .  continue  the  evening  in  the  old  world  tradition. 

Tecce's  Restaurant,  famous  for  Italian  cuisine 
for  over  30  years,  now  offers  "Tecce's  Cafe". 

An  authentic  representation  of  historic 

Salem  Street  in  the  North  End,  complete  with 

gas  lights,  cobblestone  street,  and  outdoor  tables. 

This  unique  dining  experience  features  late-nite 

Italian  pastries,  after  dinner  liqueurs  and  espresso's. 

AMEX.,  MC,  VISA,  DC. 

Reservations  742-6210  (Eight  or  more  &  functions) 

Parking  Available — Handicap  Facilities 


Cafe  Mon.-Sat.  Lunch  11  to  3:00  p.m. 
Sun.  11  to  1  a.m. 
Restaurant  Mon.-Sat.  Dinner  4:30  to  11:30  p.m. 
Sun.  12  to  9:00  p.m. 
Bar  Mon.-Sat.  11  to  1  a.m. 

(Attitude  Adjustment  Hours  4  to  6:00  p.m.) 
Sun.  12  to  1  a.m. 
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tlje  investnjent 

virtuoso. 

How  many  investments  have  averaged 
a  better  than  20%  compound  return 
rate  over  the  past  20  years?  .  .  .  and  a 
brilliant  29%  over  the  past  5  years? 
How  many  perform  well  in  bull  and  bear 
markets? 

Today's  financial  experts  are  recom- 
mending portfolios  that  include 
investment-quality  rare  coins  —  one  of 
the  safest  high  performers.  Rare  coins 
are  easily  placed  in  Keoghs  and  IRAs, 
and  find  ready  liquidity  in  an  eager 
world  market. 

We're  recognized  numismatic  leaders, 
with  impeccable  credentials  in  the  rare 
coin  field.  Our  experts  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  diversifying  your  portfolio  with 
rare  coins.  Call  today  .  .  .  for  a  virtuoso 
investment  performance. 

Ask  for  our  free  brochure, 

Rare  Coins:  the  Outstanding  Investment. 

NEW) 
ENGLAND 
RARE  COIN 
GALLERIES 

Dept.  G-51, 

89  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02109 
Toll-free  outside  Mass.  1-800-225-6794 

(617)  U1-HH00 

Reference:  Gerald  Gootman,  Vice  President 
Nc'ir  England  Merchants  National  Bank,   Boston,  Mas 
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The  following  account  of  events  surrounding  the  Berg  Violin  Concerto's  Vienna  premiere 
is  In/  Louis  Krasner,  whogave  the  work  its  initial  performances  in  Europe  and  America. 


In  October  1936  an  event  of  political  and  musical  importance  occurred  which 
produced  a  crisis  in  the  ranks  of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  At  this 
time,  Otto  Klemperer  was  viewed  by  the  self-managing  Vienna  Philharmonic 
members  as  one  of  their  star  conductors  and  most  lucrative  box  office  attractions. 
Klemperer  was  scheduled  to  open  the  Philharmonic  season  with  a  Sunday  con- 
cert on  25  October  1936.  Sometime  earlier,  he  had  invited  me  to  perform  the  new 
Alban  Berg  Violin  Concerto  on  the  first  program  of  the  Philharmonic's  1936  sub- 
scription series. 

The  Violin  Concerto  was  Berg's  last  work,  completed  shortly  before  his  death 
just  before  Christmas  of  1935.  Musical  Vienna  was  still  in  a  state  of  shock  over 
Berg's  sudden  death,  and  interest  in  the  new  Violin  Concerto  had  grown  to  great 
intensity  following  its  premiere  in  April  1936  at  the  ISCM  Festival  in  Barcelona 
under  Scherchen  and  its  subsequent  performance  with  London's  BBC  Orchestra 
under  Webern.  From  both  cities,  international  reports  hailed  the  new  Violin 
Concerto  as  one  of  the  most  important  works  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  Vien- 
nese musical  public  felt  itself  stricken  since  the  Concerto— written  feverishly 
and  in  anguish  by  the  exhausted  Berg  as  his  memorial  to  the  beloved  young 
Manon  Gropius,  with  the  dedication  "to  the  memory  of  an  Angel"— had  now 
tragically  become  the  careworn  composer's  own  epitaph  and  Requiem. 
Moreover,  word  began  to  spread  that  with  his  Violin  Concerto  Alban  Berg  had 
also  responded  emotionally  to  the  prevailing  tortuous  political  climate  in 
Vienna.  During  the  last  unhappy  months  of  his  life,  the  composer  had  had  to 
suffer  official  government  charges  that  neither  he  nor  his  music  was  genuinely 
Austrian  or  truly  expressive  of  his  dearly  loved  native  land.  In  fact,  it  is  at  once 
discernable  from  the  score  that  the  Violin  Concerto  does  embrace  a  great  deal  of 
Austrian  folk  music  material  and  Vienna-inspired  style  and  melody.  Clearly,  it 
communicated  a  pained  and  lasting  response  from  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
hurt  composer. 

The  fall  of  1936  continued  a  time  of  musico- political  turbulance  in  Vienna.  The 
elected  Socialist  regime  of  Vienna  City  had  been  ousted  and  stood  by  powerless 
as  the  struggles  between  the  aggressive  Nazi  organizations  and  the  Austrian 
Federal  (Fascist)  Government  raged  on  fiercely  from  one  day  to  the  next.  The 
position  of  Viennese  Cultural  officials  and  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  itself 
remained  unclear  to  the  public  at  large.  Rumors  and  speculations  were  rife 
throughout  the  city. 

About  one  week  before  Klemperer's  Philharmonic  performance  date,  word 
came  to  me  indicating  that  the  actual  performance  of  the  Berg  Concerto  would 
probably  have  to  be  cancelled  because  of  pressures  in  official  circles  and  also 
within  the  Orchestra.  Not  only  was  Klemperer,  a  devout  converted  Catholic, 
again  labelled  as  a  Jew  in  accordance  with  Hitler's  code,  but,  in  addition,  Berg's 
music  was  decried  as  "Kultur-Bolshevik."  To  top  it  all,  a  Jew  as  soloist  made  the 
whole  affair  unendurable.  A  musical  storm,  it  seemed,  had  been  generated.  That 
further  contacts  and  negotiations  continued  at  all  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Philharmonic's  financial  state  was  precarious  and  Klemperer  enjoyed  immense 
popular  success  in  Vienna  at  the  time.  The  Vienna  Philharmonic,  as  managed 
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by  its  own  Players  Committee,  recognized  that  a  Klemperer  concert  meant  a 
successful  box  office  return  and  increased  financial  stability  for  the  Orchestra 
members. 

Klemperer  steadfastly  resisted  all  pressures  to  drop  the  Berg  Concerto  from 
his  program  and  substitute  another  work.  I  had  played  the  Concerto  for  the  over- 
powering conductor.  He  knew  the  music  thoroughly  and  remained  completely 
absorbed  in  it  and  forcefully  committed  to  it.  The  final  outcome  still  remained  in 
doubt  on  the  day  preceding  the  scheduled  first  orchestra  rehearsal.  An 
ultimatum  was  then  dispatched  to  the  Philharmonic  offices  from  the  enraged 
and  towering  Klemperer:  without  the  Berg  Concerto  there  would  be  no  Klem- 
perer to  lead  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  concert.  Furthermore,  the  conductor's 
bags  were  ready  for  his  momentary  departure  from  Vienna— never  to  return!  For 
a  day  and  a  night  we  waited  in  uncertainty. 

At  last,  word  arrived  that  the  concert  and  program  could  go  on  as  scheduled  by 
Klemperer,  despite  displeasures  and  rumblings  in  political  quarters  and  also 
within  the  Orchestra.  Threats  were  brought  that  a  number  of  Philharmonic 
members  would  refuse  to  play  the  concert.  In  turn  the  heartening  message  came 
to  us  that,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  Arnold  Rose,  the  venerable,  universally 
admired  Principal  Concertmaster  of  the  Philharmonic,  would  himself  occupy 
the  Concertmaster's  chair  for  the  Berg  Concerto  orchestral  accompaniment. 

On  the  next  day,  rehearsals  began  in  an  atmosphere  which  remained  charged 
with  the  tensions  of  the  streets  and  Government  offices.  Indeed,  the  Sunday  per- 
formance itself  became  an  event  of  grim  social  and  political  significance.  As  the 
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excitement  mounted,  catcalls  and  boos  were  interspersed  with  demonstrative 
cheers. 

But  the  direct  counterstroke  of  the  Philharmonic  players— unprecedented, 
unimaginable,  and  of  historic  dimensions  — was  yet  to  come.  As  the  Concerto's 
concluding  high  tones  for  solo  violin  and  fading  soft  chords  for  orchestra  melted 
away  to  an  eerie  silence— and  almost  before  any  applause  could  be  heard  — the 
entire  orchestra  membership  arose  as  if  on  command,  turned  abruptly,  and 
marched  suddenly  off  the  stage.  Otto  Klemperer  and  I  were  left  aghast  and  alone 
to  turn  and  acknowledge  the  response  of  the  audience.  We  were  alone,  but  for 
one  notable  and  extremely  significant  exception.  Arnold  Rose  stood  up  and 
remained  erect,  standing  tall  and  solitary  by  his  Concertmaster's  chair.  He 
applauded  and  gripped  our  hands,  a  manifestation  which  stunned  the  Nazi 
demonstrators,  even  as  it  uniquely  set  right  again  the  embattled  atmosphere  of 
the  Vienna  Musikverein  auditorium  and  warmed  the  hearts  of  many  Viennese. 
As  a  memento  of  this  eventful  day,  Rose  later  gave  me  a  beautiful  photograph 
from  the  dress  rehearsal  session  for  the  Concerto,  with  the  inscription:  "To  Louis 
Krasner,  in  remembrance  of  his  victorious  stand  for  Alban  Berg  in  Vienna  on  25 
October  1936." 


Louis  Krasner  rehearsing  the  Berg  Violin  Concerto  with  Otto  Klemperer  and  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Concertmaster  Arnold  Rose  is  seated  just  toKrasner's  right. 
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Years  later  in  Vienna,  in  the  late  1950s,  when  I  again  met  a  distinguished  solo 
player  still  active  with  the  Philharmonic,  he  explained  to  me  that  on  the  morn- 
ing following  Hitler's  1938  annexation  of  Austria,  all  of  the  orchestra  members 
without  exception  appeared  at  rehearsal  wearing  Nazi  swastika  armbands.  A 
few  of  the  armbands  were  newly  acquired,  he  pointed  out,  but  many  were  worn 
and  showed  their  considerable  secret  usage  of  the  previous  years.  My  old  col- 
league went  on  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  even  counted  himself  among  the 
Nazis  of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  until  one  day,  sometime  during  the  war  years, 
he  witnessed  from  his  bedroom  window  the  crushing  scene  of  a  seemingly  end- 
less stream  of  thousands  of  human  beings— some  young,  others  very  old  and 
infirm,  and  countless  numb  children  dragging  themselves  half  naked,  barefoot, 
and  starving  through  the  streets  of  Vienna  in  the  winter  cold  and  snow— being 
prodded  on  by  mounted  Nazi  stormtroops.  They  had  come  several  hundred 
miles  on  foot  from  Hungary,  he  learned,  and  were  on  the  way  to  the  concentra- 
tion camps  of  Austria  and  Germany  for  extinction.  The  saddened  Philharmonic 
musician  reminisced  that  not  until  other  Philharmonic  members  began  again 
and  again  to  bring  similar  reports  to  their  rehearsals  did  a  sense  of  realization 
make  itself  felt  within  the  famous  Vienna  walls. 

It  should  be  noted  that  today,  Alban  Berg  is  honored  by  his  Austrian  homeland 
and,  even  in  its  printed  tourist  pamphlets,  is  claimed  together  with  Arnold 
Schoenberg  and  Anton  Webern  as  one  of  "Vienna's  modern  classicists." 
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Johannes  Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Opus  98 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg, 
7  May  1833,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  3 
April  1897.  His  first  mention  of  his 
Fourth  Symphony  is  in  a  letter  of  19 
August  1884  to  his  publisher,  Fritz 
Simrock.  The  work  must  have  been  com- 
pleted about  a  year  later,  and  in  October 
1885,  he  gave  a  two-piano  reading  of  it 
with  lgnaz  Brull  in  Vienna  for  a  small 
group  of  friends  including  the  critic 
Eduard  Hanslick,  the  surgeon  Theodor 
Billroth,  the  conductor  Hans  Richter,  and 
the  historian  and  Haydn  biographer  C.  F. 
Pohl.  Brahms  conducted  the  first  orches- 
tral performance  at  Meiningen  on  25 
October  1885.  The  American  premiere 
was  to  have  taken  place  in  Boston  in 
November  1886.  Wilhelm  Gericke  in  fact  conducted  the  work  at  the  public  rehearsal  on 
the  26th  of  that  month,  but  cancelled  the  scheduled  performance  after  making  highly  cri- 
tical remarks  to  the  audience  about  the  new  score.  He  did  conduct  it  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  of  22  and  23  December  1886,  but  meanwhile  Walter  Damrosch  had 
gotten  ahead  of  him  with  a  concert  performance  with  the  New  York  Symphony  on  11 
December.  It  has  been  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony  under  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur, 
Carl  Wendling,  Max  Fiedler,  Karl  Muck,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Eugene 
Goossens,  Stanley  Chappie,  George Szell,  Charles  Munch,  Eeonard  Bernstein,  Richard 
Burgin,  Vladimir  Golschmann,  Erich  Eeinsdorf,  Rafael  Kubelik,  Carlo  Maria  Giulini, 
William  Steinberg,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Joseph  Silverstein,  Edo  de  Waart,  Klaus 
Tennstedt,  Colin  Davis,  and  Andrew  Davis.  The  orchestra's  most  recent  performances  in 
Boston  were  given  under  Colin  Davis  in  April  1977,  and  Andrew  Davis  conducted  the 
work  at  Tanglewood  in  August  of  that  year. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
triangle,  and  strings.  Piccolo  and  triangle  appear  in  the  third  movement  only,  contrabas- 
soon in  the  third  and  fourth  movements  only,  and  the  trombones  in  the  fourth  movement 
only. 

Brahms  sat  on  his  First  Symphony  for  close  to  twenty  years.  He  was  making 
sketches  in  the  late  50s,  friends  like  Clara  Schumann  and  Albert  Dietrich  saw  the 
first  movement  in  more  or  less  completed  state  in  the  early  60s,  the  C  major  horn 
call  that  now  floods  the  introduction  to  the  finale  with  sunlight  served  as  a  birth- 
day greeting  to  Clara  in  1868,  but  still,  in  1872,  Brahms  wrote,  "I  shall  never  write 
a  symphony!  You  can't  have  a  notion  what  it's  like  always  to  hear  such  a  giant 
marching  behind  you."  It  was  late  1876  when  he  at  last  released  the  work  for  per- 
formance. The  terror  of  Beethoven  and  the  terror  of  the  idea  of  symphony  once 
overcome,  three  more  such  works  followed  in  relatively  quick  succession.  The 
Second  came  along  almost  right  away,  having  been  begun,  finished,  performed, 
and  published,  all  in  1877.  Then  there  was  an  interval  filled  with  other  work  — 
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the  Violin  Concerto  and  Second  Piano  Concerto,  the  Academic  Festival  and  Tragic 
Overtures,  Ndnie  and  Gesang  derParzen,  chamber  music  including  the  G  major 
Violin  Sonata,  C  major  Trio,  and  F  major  String  Quintet,  solo  piano  pieces,  songs, 
and  a  second  book  of  Hungarian  Dances.  The  Third  Symphony,  begun  1882,  was 
finished  in  the  summer  of  1883,  and  the  Fourth  seems  to  have  been  started  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  the  following  year.  That  year  he  chose  Miirzzuschlag  in  Styria 
for  his  annual  holiday*:  "The  cherries  don't  ever  get  to  be  sweet  and  edible  in 
this  part  of  the  world,"  he  wrote  to  several  of  his  friends,  adding  that  he  feared 
his  new  music  had  taken  on  something  of  their  flavor. 

As  always,  he  announced  work  in  progress  with  caution.  To  his  publisher  he 
made  only  some  vague  noise  about  a  need  for  paper  with  more  staves.  To  Hans 
von  Biilow  he  reported  in  September  1885:  "Unfortunately,  nothing  came  of  the 
piano  concerto  that  I  should  have  liked  to  write.  I  don't  know,  the  two  earlier 
ones  are  too  good  or  maybe  too  bad,  but  at  any  rate  they  are  obstructive  to  me.  But 
I  do  have  a  couple  of  entractes;  put  together  they  make  what  is  commonly  called 
a  symphony.  On  tour  with  the  Meiningen  orchestra,  I  have  often  imagined  with 
pleasure  how  it  would  be  to  rehearse  it  with  you,  nicely  and  at  leisure,  and  I'm 
still  imagining  that  now,  wondering  by  the  way  whether  it  would  have  much  of 
an  audience." 

Meiningen,  about  100  miles  East  and  slightly  North  of  Frankfurt,  and  now  just 
over  the  border  into  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  was  the  capital  of  the  tiny 
principality  of  Saxe-Meiningent  In  the  18th  century,  when  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach's  third  cousin,  Johann  Ludwig  Bach,  was  Capellmeister  there,  Meiningen's 
orchestra  had  an  excellent  reputation.  The  little  town  continued  to  have  a  vital 
theatrical  and  musical  community,  and  during  the  last  part  of  the  19th  century, 
when  first  Hans  von  Biilow  and  then  Fritz  Steinbach  were  its  conductors,  the 
Meiningen  Orchestra  was  one  of  Europe's  elite  musical  organizations.  Liszt, 
Wagner,  and  Brahms  were  associated  with  it,  as  was  Max  Reger  in  later  years; 
Richard  Strauss  learned  his  trade  as  conductor  with  von  Biilow  and  the 
Meininger  players;  Richard  Miihlfeld,  the  great  clarinetist  for  whom  Brahms 
wrote  his  two  sonatas,  trio,  and  quintet,  was  in  the  orchestra;  and  Donald  Tovey 
began  his  career  as  a  writer  about  music  when  he  supplied  the  program  notes  for 
the  orchestra's  visit  to  London. 

Von  Biilow,  50  when  he  began  his  five-year  stint  at  Meiningen  in  1880,  was  one 
of  the  most  imposing  and  brilliant  musical  personalities  of  the  century.  A 
remarkable  pianist,  conductor,  and  polemicist,  he  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  Wagnerians  and  conducted  the  first  performances  of  Tristan  and 
Meistersinger.  He  was  caught  in  a  wretched  personal  situation  when  his  wife,  the 


*During  the  year,  in  the  city,  Brahms  sketched  new  works  and  read  publishers'  proofs.  He 
also  still  gave  occasional  concerts.  Summers,  in  the  country,  he  did  his  most  concentrated 
composing.  These  were  working  holidays,  then,  and  the  choice  of  site— and  no  place,  how- 
ever lovely,  served  him  more  than  three  years  in  a  row— was  one  of  the  principal  preoc- 
cupations of  each  spring. 


^"Ah,  good  morning,  Your  Highness,"  said  Brahms  once  to  Prince  George  II,  "I've  just  taken 
a  quick  pre-breakfast  walk  through  the  neighboring  kingdoms." 
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daughter  of  Franz  Liszt,  left  him  for  Wagner.  He  continued  to  conduct  Wagner's 
music,  but  he  became  one  of  the  most  fervent  admirers  and  effective  champions 
of  Brahms  (and  thus  one  of  the  few  to  bridge  what  seemed  then  a  vast  gulf 
between  musical  ideologies*).  He  was,  in  any  event,  delighted  to  have  Brahms 
come  to  Meiningen  with  his  new  symphony  and  he  cautiously  explored  the  pos- 
sibility of  including  composer  and  work  on  a  tour  of  the  Rhineland  and  Holland. 
In  due  course,  Brahms  arrived  at  Meiningen,  and  the  new  symphony  went  into 
rehearsal.  "Difficult,  very  difficult,"  reported  von  Biilow,  adding  a  few  days  later, 
"No.  4  gigantic,  altogether  a  law  unto  itself,  quite  new,  steely  individuality. 
Exudes  unparalleled  energy  from  first  note  to  last."  The  premiere  went  well,  and 
the  audience  tried  hard  but  unsuccessfully  to  get  an  encore  of  the  scherzo.  Von 
Biilow  conducted  a  repeat  performance  a  week  later,  after  which  the  orchestra 
set  off  on  its  tour,  with  Brahms  conducting  the  new  symphony  in  Frankfurt, 
Essen,  Elberfeld,  Utrecht,  Amsterdam,  The  Hague,  Krefeld,  Cologne,  and 
Wiesbaden.  It  was  liked  and  admired  everywhere,  though  Vienna  rather  resisted 
the  performance  two  months  later  by  the  Philharmonic  under  Richter,  a  perfor- 
mance unfortunately  prepared  nowhere  near  as  well  as  the  series  in  Meiningen. 
It  is  curious  that  while  the  public  took  to  the  Fourth,  Brahms's  friends,  includ- 
ing professionals  and  near-professionals  like  Hanslick  and  Elisabeth  von 
Herzogenberg  had  some  difficulty  with  it.  Perhaps  that  can  be  explained.  The 
public,  except  in  Vienna,  heard  superbly  realized  performances,  while  Hanslick, 
for  example,  knew  it  first  from  a  two-piano  reading  (he  remarked  it  was  like 
being  beaten  up  by  two  tremendously  intelligent  and  witty  people)  and  Frau  von 
Herzogenberg,  cursing  the  difficult  horn  and  trumpet  transpositions,  had  to 
decipher  it  at  the  piano  from  the  manuscript  of  Brahm's  full  score.  Then,  where 


*He  was  also  the  first  to  play  the  Tchaikovsky  B  flat  minor  Concerto— in  Boston,  25  October 
1875— a  commitment  that  would  have  united  the  Brahmsians  and  the  Wagnerians  in  their 
disapproval. 
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the  public  would  have  chiefly  perceived  and  been  carried  by  the  sweep  of  the 
whole,  the  professionals,  with  their  special  kind  of  connoisseurship  and  percep- 
tion of  detail,  would  have  been  more  struck  by  what  was— and  is— genuinely 
difficult  in  the  score. 

It  is  fascinating,  for  example,  to  learn  that  the  opening  was  disconcerting  to 
Joseph  Joachim.  Something  preparatory,  he  suggests,  even  if  it  were  only  two 
measures  of  unison  B,  would  help  listeners  find  their  way  into  the  piece  (in  fact, 
reading  his  correspondence  with  Brahms,  we  learn  that  originally  there  were 
some  preparatory  measures  which  were  struck  out  and  destroyed).  The  second 
statement  of  the  opening  melody  was  difficult  to  unravel,  the  theme  itself  now 
given  in  broken  octaves  and  in  dialogue  between  second  and  first  violins*,  with 
elaborate  decorative  material  in  violas  and  woodwinds.  Almost  everyone  was 
upset  over  what  seems  now  one  of  the  most  wonderful  strokes  in  the  work,  the 
place  where  Brahms  seems  to  make  the  conventional,  classical  repeat  of  the 
exposition  but  changes  one  chord  after  eight  measures,  thereby  opening 
undreamed-of  harmonic  horizons,  and  only  then,  after  so  leisurely  a  start, 
moves  into  the  closely  argued  development.  On  the  other  hand,  everyone 
admired  the  dreamily  mysterious  entry  into  the  recapitulation— the  long 
sequence  of  sighing  one-measure  phrases,  subsiding,  sinking  into  one  of  only 
four  places  marked  ppp  in  all  of  Brahms's  orchestral  music,  from  which  oboes, 
clarinets,  and  bassoons  emerge  in  their  severe  yet  gentle  reediness  to  sound  the 
first  four  notes  of  the  opening  melody,  in  immense  magnification,  strings  weav- 
ing an  enigmatic  garland  about  the  last  note.  The  next  four  notes  are  treated  the 
same  way,  and  then  the  music's  melancholy  flow  resumes  in  the  expected  way. 

For  Brahms  to  build  slow  movement  over  the  same  keynote  as  the  first  move- 
ment is  rare  indeed;  yet  he  does  it  here  and  finds  an  inspired  way  of  celebrating 
simultaneously  the  continuity  and  the  contrast  of  E  minor  (the  first  movement) 


This  place  presents  an  excellent  reason  for  reverting  sometimes  to  the  old  seating  of 
orchestras  that  had  first  and  second  violins  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stage. 
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and  E  major  (the  second).  Horns  play  something  beginning  on  E— a  note  we  have 
well  in  our  ears  after  the  emphatic  close  of  the  Allegro— but  which  sounds  like  C 
major.  It  turns  out  to  be  something  more  like  the  old  Phrygian  mode,  and  it  is  in 
any  case  fresh  enough  and  ambiguous  enough  to  accommodate  the  clarinets' 
hushed  suggestion  that  one  might  place  a  G  sharp  over  the  E,  thus  inaugurating 
an  idyllic  E  major.  But  the  notion  of  a  C  major  beginning  is  not  forgotten  and  will 
be  fully  pursued  in  the  massively  rambunctious  scherzo. 

For  the  finale,  Brahms  goes  back  to  the  E  minor  from  which  he  began,  but  with 
a  theme  whose  first  chord  is  A  minor  and  thus  very  close  to  the  world  of  the  just 
finished  scherzo.  Brahms's  knowledge  of  Baroque  and  Renaissance  music  was 
extensive  and,  above  all,  profound,  and  so,  when  he  writes  a  Passacaglia,  which 
must  have  seemed  like  sheer  madness  to  the  up-to-date  Wagnerians,  he  does  it 
like  a  man  composing  living  music,  with  no  dust  of  antiquarianism  about.  He 
had  been  impressed  by  a  cantata,  then  believed  to  be  by  Bach  (listed  as  No.  150, 
Nach  dir,  Herr,  verlanget  mzc/z),  whose  last  movement  is  a  set  of  variations  over  a 
repeated  bass,  and  he  had  maintained  that  something  could  still  be  done  with 
such  a  bass,  though  the  harmonies  would  probably  have  to  be  made  richer.  And 
of  course  he  knew  well  the  great  Chaconne  for  violin  solo.  The  finale  of  the 
Haydn  Variations  of  1873  was  a  brilliantly  achieved  trial  run,  but  the  scope  of  the 
grand  and  tragic  finale  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  is  on  another  level  altogether. 
Woodwinds  and  brasses,  joined  at  the  last  by  rolling  drums,  proclaim  a  sequence 
of  eight  chords.  The  trombones  have  been  saved  for  this  moment,  and  even  now 
it  is  characteristic  that  the  statement  is  forte  rather  than  fortissimo.  The  movement 
falls  into  four  large  sections.  First,  twelve  statements  of  the  eight-bar  set,  with 
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bold  variations  of  texture,  harmonic  detail,  and  rhetoric.  This  phase  subsides,  to 
inaugurate  a  contrasting  section,  first  in  minor  still,  but  soon  to  move  into  major, 
in  which  the  measures  are  twice  as  long,  the  movement  thus  twice  as  slow. 
(Brahms  is  explicit  here  about  wishing  the  beats,  though  there  are  now  twice  as 
many  of  them  per  measure,  to  move  at  the  same  speed  as  before:  in  other  words, 
the  double  length  of  the  measures  is  enough  to  make  this  "the  slow  movement" 
of  the  finale,  and  the  conductor  should  not  impose  a  further  slowing  down  of  his 
own.)  Four  of  these  bigger  variations  make  up  this  section.  The  original  pace  is 
resumed  with  what  appears  to  be  a  recapitulation.  But  strings  intervene  pas- 
sionately midway  through  the  eight-chord  sequence,  and  the  ensuing  sixteen 
variations  bring  music  more  urgently  dramatic  than  any  yet  heard  in  the 
symphony.  The  passion  and  energy  are  released  in  an  extensive,  still  developing, 
still  experiencing  coda  at  a  faster  speed.  Thus  the  symphony  drives  to  its  conclu- 
sion, forward-thrusting  yet  measured,  always  new  in  detail  yet  organically 
unified,  stern,  noble,  and  with  that  sense  of  inevitability  that  marks  the  greatest 
music. 

-M.S. 


(^AlvLL  lLL.  J\yAj£Lj\    certified  public  accountant 


One  Boston  Place     Boston,  Mass.  02108     617  367-2110 
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DERTADS  is  a  posh 
hideaway.  Intimate, 
relaxed  —  approximately 
40  people  served  nightly. 
Return  to  high  style;  enjoy 
yourself  in  a  restaurant 
destined  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country. 


^  J 


Derrads 

Open6:00p.m.  to  11:00p.m. 
Closed  Mondays 
in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  Street,  Harvard  Square 
\^  Cambridge,  Mass.  (617)354-1234      If 


PLIMOTH 

PLANTATION 

THE  LIVING  MUSEUM  of 
jljth  CENTURY  PLYMOUTH 


v. 


<zMayf lower  u 
i6iy  Wgritru  Villages 


OPEN  THROUGH  NOVEMBER 


f 
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Decorating  mistakes  cost!  A  better 
approach  is  our  "no  fault"  system, 
with  free,  highly  skilled  advice 
from  our  Interior  Design  staff 
before  you  decorate.  Call.  Or  drop 
in.  Look  through  ourcollectionsof 
magnificent  Drexel®  and 
Heritage®  furniture.  With  our 
professionals  to  guide  you,  the 
results  are  always  faultlessly 
beautiful! 


ej&*sj&4 


Creatively  Furnishing  Homes  Since  1931 


CHESTNUT  HILL  METHUEN  DANVERS 

Rt.  9  Opposite  Mall     Rt.  28,  Exit  Rt.  213       Rt.  128,  Exit  24 
244-3100  683-2701  777  1060 


Pianists  Chamber  Groups  Singers 

NEWBURY  CHAMBER 
■**  PLATERS  ^ 

String  Trio 

for 
Ceremonies  Concerts  Receptions 
Music  of   Pachelbel  Bach 
Haydn  Mozart  Beethoven 
Waltzes  Ragtime  Pops 

367-9137 


offices  with  .      - 

room  service! 

Statler 
Office 
Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Boston  02116 


Managing  Agent 
Suite  728 
(617)  426-0720 


saunders 

&  associates 


;     JDow  you  can  enjoy 
;  fiCegant  u4tmosphe/te  & 

I     cfine  QtaQiaH  (V'sine 
1  at    ,     t, 

269  o\leu/bu/y  fit/feel 

S   Qesefci/afcons  suggested... 
1     oott  oan  uUaituc  d'af  262-4810 

Jackets  req./Valet  Parking       Open  daily  12  N  -Mid 
All  Credit  Cards  Accepted  Fn.  &  Sat  til  1  AM 
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Though  now  superseded  in  many  details,  particularly  with  respect  to 
chronology,  Philipp  Spitta's  big  Bach  book  is  still  the  fundamental  life-and- 
works  (Dover).  Entertaining  as  well  as  essential  is  The  Bach  Reader  edited  by  Hans 
T.  David  and  Arthur  Mendel,  and  which  assembles  the  most  important  source 
material  on  Bach  including  the  obituary  notice  written  by  his  son  Carl  Philipp 
Emanuel  with  Agricola  and  the  first  Bach  biography,  published  by  J.  N.  Forkel  in 
1802  (Norton,  available  in  paperback).  Charles  Sanford  Terry's  The  Music  of  Bach 
is  an  excellent  introduction  on  a  small  scale  by  a  distinguished  scholar  (Dover 
paperback),  while  Johann  Sebastian  Bachby  Karl  Geiringer  provides  a  friendly  sort 
of  basic  biography  and  study  that  incorporates  the  findings  of  those  scholars 
whose  work  turned  Bach  chronology  upside  down  twenty  years  ago  (Oxford). 
Itzhak  Perlman  has  recorded  the  E  major  Concerto  with  Daniel  Barenboim  con- 
ducting the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  (Angel,  with  the  G  minor  Concerto  that 
has  been  reconstructed  as  the  presumed  original  of  the  F  minor  Harpsichord 
Concerto,  and  with  the  D  minor  Concerto  for  two  violins,  with  Pinchas  Zuker- 
man  as  the  other  soloist).  For  a  version  more  authentically  Baroque  in  style  and 
played  on  period  instruments,  try  either  Alice  Harnoncourt  with  the  Concentus 
Musicus  Vienna  (Telefunken,  with  other  Bach  concertos)  or  Eduard  Melkus  and 
the  Capella  Academica  of  Vienna  (Deutsche  Grammophon  Archiv,  with  other 
Bach  concertos).  Among  the  many  other  versions  played  in  the  modern  style, 
Arthur  Grumiaux  with  Edo  de  Waart  and  the  New  Philharmonia  (with  the  two- 
violin  Concerto),  Nathan  Milstein  (Angel,  with  concertos  by  Bach  and  Vivaldi), 
and  Henryk  Szeryng  with  Neville  Marriner  and  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in- 
the-Fields  (Philips,  also  with  the  Concerto  for  two  violins)  are  especially  attrac- 
tive. 

The  Alban  Berg  biography  by  Berg's  pupil  Willi  Reich  is  a  bit  apostolic  in  tone, 
but  quite  useful,  not  least  for  including  some  of  Berg's  own  writings  (Harcourt 
Brace).  Alban  Berg's  Letters  to  his  Wife  are  available  in  a  less  than  completely  sat- 
isfactory edition,  but  nonetheless  informative  on  a  number  of  points  and  quite 
entertaining  if  you  don't  mind  reading  a  great  deal  about  food  (St.  Martin's). 
Mosco  Carner's  Alban  Berg  is  published  only  in  England  (by  Duckworth),  but  is 
worth  looking  up  in  the  library.  Itzhak  Perlman  is  recording  the  Berg  Concerto 
for  Deutsche  Grammophon  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony,  to  be 
coupled  with  the  Stravinsky  Concerto  recorded  last  February.  Of  the  recordings 
now  available,  Arthur  Grumiaux's  transparent,  flexible,  somewhat  understated 
one  with  Igor  Markevitch  conducting  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw  Orchestra 
(Philips,  with  the  Stravinsky  Concerto)  is  very  slightly  preferable  to  Henryk 
Szeryng's  more  emphatically  Romantic  one  with  Rafael  Kubelik  and  the 
Bavarian  Radio  Symphony  (Deutsche  Grammophon,  with  Jean  Martinon's 
Violin  Concerto).  Worth  looking  for  is  the  out-of-print  Supraphon  by  Josef  Suk 
with  Karel  Ancerl  conducting  the  Czech  Philharmonic.  Also,  Louis  Krasner's 
pioneer  record  of  the  Berg  and  Schoenberg  Violin  Concertos,  a  Columbia  disc, 
may  be  available  in  second-hand  shops.  There  are  two  recordings  of  the  Bach 
cantata  from  which  the  final  chorale  is  drawn:  Nikolaus  Harnoncourt  leans 
toward  being  fussy  (Telefunken,  with  Cantatas  57,  58,  and  59)  and  Karl  Richter's 
tends  to  stomp  (Deutsche  Grammophon  Archiv,  with  Cantata  147,  the  source  of 
the  popular  Jesu,  Joy  of  Man's  Desiring). 
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The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahmsby  Florence  May,  a  two- volume  biography  first  pub- 
lished in  1905  by  an  Englishwoman  who  knew  the  composer  and  studied  piano 
with  him,  is  still  available,  excellent,  and  expensive  (Scholarly).  The  most  useful 
recent  life-and- works  on  a  smaller  scale  is  Karl  Geiringer's  (Oxford).  John  Hor- 
ton  has  contributed  a  good  small  book  on  Brahms's  orchestral  music  to  the  B.B.C. 
Music  Guide  series  (U.  of  Washington  paperback).  Tovey's  note  on  the  Fourth 
Symphony  in  the  first  volume  of  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  is  excellent  (Oxford, 
available  in  paperback),  and  for  a  reader  with  some  technical  knowledge  of 
music,  Arnold  Schoenberg's  essay  Brahms  the  Progressive,  with  particular  bearing 
on  the  Fourth  Symphony,  is  not  to  be  missed  (in  Style  and  Idea,  St.  Martin's).  Ber- 
nard Jacobson's  The  Music  of  Johannes  Brahms  is  useful  as  a  basic  guide  (Fairleigh 
Dickinson  University),  and  there  are  good  things,  too,  in  Julius  Harrison's 
Brahms  and  his  Four  Symphonies  (Da  Capo). 

I  cannot  recommend  any  recording  of  the  Symphony  No.  4  with  unfettered 
enthusiasm.  I  believe  that  to  follow  Brahms's  directions  on  tempo  in  the  finale 
really  matters,  and  many  conductors  who  do  variously  impressive  things  in  the 
first  three  movements  suddenly  get  all  unglued  in  that  passacaglia.  Toscanini  is 
excellent  in  this  respect  and  his  performance  is  indeed  very  good  altogether, 
though  rather  hard  in  sound  (RCA,  a  four-record  box,  with  all  four  symphonies, 
both  overtures,  and  the  Haydn  Variations).  The  recently  issued  recording  by 
Fritz  Reiner  and  the  Royal  Philharmonic  is  one  of  the  better  ones  (RCA),  and  the 
best  of  the  others  include  those  by  Otto  Klemperer  with  the  Philharmonia 
(Angel),  George  Szell  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (Columbia,  a  three-record  box 
with  all  four  symphonies),  Sir  Adrian  Boult  with  the  London  Philharmonic 
(Angel,  with  the  Academic  Festival  Overture),  and  Wolfgang  Sawallisch  with  the 
Vienna  Symphony  (a  four-record  Turnabout  box  with  all  four  symphonies,  both 

overtures,  and  the  Haydn  Variations). 

—M.S. 


the  John  Oliver  Chorale 

in  concert 


Stravinsky 

Dallapiccola 

Martino 

John  Oliver,  conductor 


Les  Noces 

Canti  di  Prigionia 

Seven  Pious  Pieces 

Maynard  Goldman,  concertmaster 


Joan  Heller,  soprano 
Valerie  Walters,  alto 
Dean  Shoff,  tenor 
David  Arnold,  bass 


Jordan  Hall,  Boston 
Thursday,  30  November,  8:00  pm 
Friday,  1  December,  8:00  pm 
Tickets:  $6.00,  $4.00,  and  $3.00 


For  information,  call  267-2697/15  Holyoke  Street,  Boston,  MA  02116 
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CORRIGENDA . . . 


We  were  mistaken  in  stating  in  MORE  several  weeks  ago  that  no  recording  of 
Olivier  Messiaen's  Trois  Petites  Liturgies  was  currently  available.  The  French 
Erato  recording  with  Marcel  Couraud  conducting  the  Chamber  Orchestra  of  the 
French  Radio,  the  Choeurs  de  la  Maitrise,  Yvonne  Loriod,  piano,  and  Jeanne 
Loriod,  Onde  Martenot,  formerly  on  the  Music  Guild  label,  is  now  available  on 
the  Musical  Heritage  Society  label  (mail  order  only).  Our  thanks  to  the  many 
alert  and  Messiaen-loving  readers  who  pointed  this  out. 

Worse,  though,  we  were  wrong  in  claiming  the  recent  Boston  Symphony  per- 
formances of  the  Janacek  Glagolitic  Mass  under  Andrew  Davis  as  the  first  in  Bos- 
ton. The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  introduced  the  work  here  on  3  April  1966. 
Edward  Gilday  conducted,  the  vocal  soloists  were  Chloe  Owen,  Eunice  Alberts, 
Joseph  Sopher,  and  Robert  Falk,  and  Willem  Friso  Frank  was  the  organist. 
Again,  our  thanks  to  those  who  set  us  straight,  including  Walter  Scott,  Historian 
of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  our  apologies  to  the  performers  as  well  as 
to  the  members  and  Governors  of  the  Society. 

-M.S. 


When 
your  evening's 
at  steak... 


SHORE  PLAZA  BRAtNTREE 


w 


7?G 


3 


December 


Saturday  2 


Friday  8 


Saturday  9 


Sunday  10 


Friday  15 


MIT  Concert  Band 

Kresge  Auditorium 
8  pm    Free 

MIT  Jazz  Bands 

Kresge  Auditorium 
8  pm  $1  at  the  door 

MIT  Symphony 
Orchestra 

Kresge  Auditorium 
8:30  $1  at  the  door 

MIT  Brass  Ensemble 

Kresge  Auditorium 
2:30  pm    Free 

MIT  Chamber  Players 

Midnight  Concert 
Lobby  7,  MIT 
12  midnight 


For  more  information  call  253-2906. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
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LUXURY  IN4^ 

There's  nothing  to  compare  it  to. 

•  Standard  4  wheel  drive 

•  Power  steering 

•  Power  brakes 

•  360  cubic  inch 
V-8  engine 

•  Other  options 
available  ^  ^  WAGONEER  UMTTED 

Jeep  wrote  the  book  on  4-wheel  drive. 

EASTERN  MASS  JEEP  DEALERS 


A    .  Avoid  a.    _ 
^pcmg  experience. 

With  a  tax-deferred  IRA  or  Keogh  account  that  will  help  you  live  tomorrow,  the  way  you 

do  today. 
We're  one  of  the  few  banks  that  will  invest  your  funds  in  term  certificates  with /nferesf 

rates  guaranteed  until  your  anticipated  retirement.  And  we  can  provide  you  a 
personalized  projection,  based  on  your  estimated  contribution,  that  will  tell  you  how 

much  to  expect  when  you  retire. 

With  IRA  or  Keogh,  you'll  pay  no  Federal  income  tax  on  money  contributed  until  you 

retire.  And  all  taxes  are  deferred  on  interest  earned  until  received  as  retirement  income. 

So  if  you're  self-employed,  in  a  profession,  or  a  salary  earner  not  covered  by  either 
pension  plans,  remember  that  IRA  or  Keogh  can  take  a  few  more  financial  worries  out  of 

your  plans  for  tomorrow. 

Call  482-7530  or  stop  by  any  of  our  offices.  IRA  or  Keogh. 

Take  one  before  retiring. 


Suffolk  Franklin ''  S<  Savings  Bank. 
Maybe  we  can  help. 

A  Mutual  Savings  Bank      Member  FDIC/DIFM 
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Itzhak  Perlman 


Itzhak  Perlman  was  only  13  years  old 
when  he  made  his  first  appearance  in 
the  United  States,  on  the  Ed  Sullivan 
show.  One  of  the  world's  most  sought 
after  musicians,  he  now  performs 
regularly  with  all  of  America's  major 
symphony  orchestras,  and  with  such 
internationally  renowned  ones  as  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  London  Sym- 
phony, the  Amsterdam  Concert- 
gebouw,  and  the  Orchestre  de  Paris. 
Mr.  Perlman  was  born  in  Tel  Aviv 
in  1945;  his  parents  emigrated  to 
Israel  from  Poland  in  the  1930s.  He 
received  his  musical  training  at  the 
Tel  Aviv  Academy  of  Music  and,  in 
this  country,  at  Juilliard.  His  New  York  concert  debut  was  in  Carnegie  Hall  in 
1963,  and  he  won  the  Leventritt  International  Competition  the  following  year. 
This  led  to  engagements  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  other  American 
orchestras,  as  well  as  a  triumphant  thirty  city  coast-to-coast  tour  under  the 
auspices  of  Sol  Hurok.  His  concerts  and  recitals  have  taken  him  to  every  major 
American  city,  Europe,  Australia,  the  Far  East,  and  South  America,  and  he  per- 
forms regularly  in  chamber  music  ensembles  at  major  summer  music  festivals  in 
the  United  States,  Europe,  and  Israel. 

Mr.  Perlman's  recordings  include  the  complete  Paganini  Caprices,  concertos 
by  Bach,  Dvorak,  Mendelssohn,  Tchaikovsky,  and  Wieniawski,  and  a  recently 
released  performance  of  the  Brahms  Violin  Concerto  with  Carlo  Maria  Giulini 
and  the  Chicago  Symphony.  With  pianist  Vladimir  Ashkenazy,  a  frequent  col- 
laborator, he  has  recorded  sonatas  by  Franck,  Prokofiev,  and  Beethoven. 

Itzhak  Perlman's  first  Boston  Symphony  appearances  were  in  December  1966 
with  then  Music  Director  Erich  Leinsdorf.  He  has  returned  to  Symphony  Hall 
and  Tangle  wood  on  several  occasions,  most  recently  for  performances  last 
February  of  concertos  by  Bach  and  Stravinsky,  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting. 
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COMING  CONCERTS 


Thursday,  30  November— 8-9:45 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  1  December— 2-3:45 
Saturday,  2  December— 8-9:45 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
Roussel  Le  Festin  de  I  A  ra  ignee, 

Op.  17,  The  Spider's 

Feast 
Rachmaninoff    Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in 

F  sharp  minor 
LYDIA  ARTYMIW 
Takemitsu  A  Flock  Descends  into  the 

Pentagonal  Garden 
Roussel  Bacchus  et  Ariane, 

Suite  No.  2 

Wednesday,  6  December  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
Thursday,  7  December -8-9:40 

Thursday  'C  series 
Friday,  8  December— 2-3:40 
Saturday,  9  December— 8-9:40 
COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Mozart  Symphony  No.  34  in  C, 

K.338 
Mahler  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn 

JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
JOHN  SHIRLEY-QUIRK,  baritone 

Thursday,  4  January— 8-9:30 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  5  January— 2-3:30 
Saturday,  6  January— 8-9:30 
Tuesday,  9  January— 8-9:30 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 

Concerto  in  D  for  String 

Orchestra 
Symphonies  of  Wind 

Instruments 
Symphony  No.  3  in 
A  minor,  Scottish 


Stravinsky 
Stravinsky 
Mendelssohn 


Pay  40  to  60%  Less 

Uprights  —  Grands  —  Spinets 
from  $150.00  &  Up.  Financing  Available. 
Largest  Selection  of  Reconditioned  Pianos 
in  New  England.  Monday  thru  Saturday 
10  am  —  10  pm.  Sunday  10  am  —  8  pm. 

J.  D.  Furst  &  Son 

Piano  Rebuilders 

21  Brookline  Ave.,  Kenmore  Sq.,  Boston 
Call  267-4079  for  Further  Information 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES . . . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 

(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year, 
in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to 
the  concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at 
Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physi- 
cians attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  call- 
ing in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
entrance  to  the  Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to 
their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stair- 
way at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
by  the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
will  be  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston 
Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  avail- 
able for  resale  by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
Orchestra,  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the 
concert.  You  will  receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your 
contribution. 

LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to 
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leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces 
in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  con- 
certs only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $3.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays 
beginning  at  6  pm. 

BOSTON'S  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5).  Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WCRB  (Boston  102.5  FM),  and  WFCR-FM. 
Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC- 
FM,  and  WFCR-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  productions  at 
(617)-893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  to  try  to  get  the  Boston 
Symphony  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  BSO,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  the  monthly  BSO  news  publication  and  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information  about  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  please 
call  the  Friends  Office  Monday  through  Friday  between  nine  and  five.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address  with  the  label  from  your  BSO  newsletter  to  the  Development  Office,  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115.  Includ- 
ing the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our 
files. 


We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  kids 
a  free  education. 

.A,        Yes,  free. 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
,       transportation  (in  Boston),  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  02115,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 
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Castel  Ruboun  Lambr  usco 

Now  in  white  as  well  as  red. 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co,,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA  02143 
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Spend  some  time 
with  a  Little  Witch  tonight 
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Strega  means  witch.  Strega  also  means  a  bewitching  golden 
liqueur  you  can  sip  and  savor  and  spend  some  time  with. 
Without  ever  tiring  of  its  magically  unique  taste. 

A  taste,  legend  has  it,  created  centuries  ago 
in  Italy  by  the  beautiful  witches  of  Benevento. 

Enjoy  Strega  straight,  on-the-rocks,  or  mixed  . 
in  a  Little  Witch.  Truly,  a  haunting  brew.  I 
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Imported  from  Italy.  Eighty  Proof,  by  Schenley  Imports  Co..  NY.  NY  ©  1977 
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If  this  wasn't  a 

black  &  white  ad, 

we  could  show  you 

what  Pained 
Interior  Designers 

can  do  with  color. 


We  have  assembled  a  talented  group  of  men  and 

women  to  work  with  you  on  your  decorating 

and  redecorating  plans.  One  room  or  many, 

traditional  or  modern,  they  will  share  their  creative 

ideas  with  you.  There  is  no  added  charge  for  this 

designer  service. 

For  information,  please  call  Mrs.  Scully  at 
426-1500,  extension  156. 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Eighth  Season  1978-1979 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 


Archie  C  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  John  T.  Noonan  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 
General  Manager 


Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 


Peter  Gelb 

Director  of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  A.  Young 

Assistant  Director 

of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 

Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 
Advisor  for  the 
Music  Director 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of  Development 

Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 

Controller 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

Michael  Steinberg 

Director  of  Publications 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.Hill 

Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C.  White 

Assistant  to  the 
Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

A  ssistant  A  dmin  istra  tor, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 


Programs  copyright  ©  1978  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


Leo  L.  Beranek 

Chairman 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Weston  P.  Figgins 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Vice  Chairman 

Vice  Chairman 

Secretary 

Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Richard  P.  Morse 

John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Stephen  Paine 

Hazen  Ayer 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

David  Pokross 

David  W.  Bernstein 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

William  Poorvu 

David  Bird 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Harry  Remis 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mrs.  Louise  I.  Kane 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Robert  Cushman 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Robert  Kraft 

William  A.  Selke 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Benjamin  Lacy 

Gene  Shalit 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Paul  Fromm 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Manhard  II 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 

Roger  Woodworth 

Live  Music  lb  Go. 

The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 
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National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Aids  BSO/100  Campaign 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  receive  a  special  grant  of  $850,000  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  largest  single  gift  ever  received  by  the 
Orchestra  from  the  federal  government.  The  gift  is  a  challenge  grant,  and  the 
Orchestra  needs  to  raise  $3  from  BSO  supporters  for  every  $1  given  by  the 
government. 

The  news  came  via  a  phone  call  early  in  October  from  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  to  Thomas  D.  Perry,  retired  BSO  Executive  Director  who  was  filling  in 
at  that  time  for  Orchestra  Manager  Thomas  W.  Morris.  Mr.  Perry  described  the 
gift  as  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the  Orchestra's  BSO/100  centennial  fund-raising 
drive  that  will  end  in  October  1981.  The  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural  concert  on 
22  October  1881  under  the  direction  of  George  Henschel,  and  through  the 
auspices  of  its  founder,  Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  a  Civil  War  veteran, 
philanthropist,  and  amateur  musician  who  single-handedly  willed  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  into  existence. 

The  goal  of  the  BSO/100  campaign  is  to  raise  $15.7  million  dollars.  The 
Orchestra  had  raised  $9.3  million,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  hoped-for  amount, 
before  receiving  the  National  Endowment  grant.  "Obviously,"  stated  BSO  Board 
Chairman  Nelson  Darling,  "this  gives  our  efforts  a  major  assist."  He  went  on  to 
explain  how  the  $15.7  million  will  be  divided:  $11  million  from  the  centennial 
drive  will  go  into  the  Orchestra's  endowment,  $3  million  will  cover  operating 
deficits  during  the  fund-raising  period,  and  $1.7  million  will  go  toward 
improvements  in  Symphony  Hall  and  the  backstage  area  at  Tanglewood. 

"Our  hope,"  said  Darling,  "is  that  our  public  will  be  inspired  by  this  gift  to 
match  it,  $3  for  $1,  so  that  we  can  meet  our  needs  and  goals." 


BERG  EXHIBIT 

An  exhibit  of  Alban  Berg  memorabilia  is  on  display  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
room  of  Symphony  Hall  in  conjunction  with  last  week's  performances  of 
Berg's  Violin  Concerto.  Included  are  photographs  of  Berg,  his  wife,  and 
their  Vienna  apartment;  the  composer's  autograph  manuscript  of  the  Con- 
certo and  an  original  manuscript  of  the  piano  reduction;  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  Concerto's  initial  performances;  and  a  death  mask  of  Alban  Berg 
taken  by  Anna  Mahler,  Gustav  Mahler's  daughter.  Many  of  these  items 
have  never  before  been  on  public  view.  The  exhibit  will  run  through  Mon- 
day, 4  December. 

The  collection  is  on  loan  to  the  BSO  from  violinist  Louis  Krasner,  former 
Professor  of  Violin  and  Chamber  Music  at  Syracuse  University,  presently 
on  the  faculties  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  who  gave  the  premiere  performances  of  Berg's 
and  Schoenberg's  Violin  Concertos. 


Alban  Berg  with  his  portrait 
by  A  mold  Schoenberg 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
the  fall  of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth 
conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its 
founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Shenyang,  China  in 
1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He 
attended  Toho  School  of  Music  in 
Tokyo  and  graduated  with  first  prizes 
in  composition  and  conducting. 
Shortly  after  his  graduation,  he  won 
first  prize  at  the  International 
Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besancon,  France,  and  was  invited  by 

Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 

competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying  at  Tanglewood. 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music 
Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later 
to  study  and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra,  titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  although  he  remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  is  a  regular  and  favorite 
guest  conductor  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  each  year.  He  has  conducted  at  Covent  Garden,  and  returns  to 
Japan  annually  to  conduct  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  other  orchestras. 
The  newest  items  on  his  large  and  growing  discography  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  are  Bartok's  Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite,  and  Music  for  Strings, 
Percussion,  and  Celeste,  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5,  the  Brahms  First 
Symphony,  and  Rimsky-Korsakov's  Sheherazade  (all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon), 
and  Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the Dooryard  Bloom'diNew  World 
Records). 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1978/79 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

*  Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Emanuel  Boder 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Phillip R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Will  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  HadcOCk  E  flat  clarinet 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A .  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 

David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


■■■■ 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 

Thursday,  30  November  at  8 
Friday,  1  December  at  2 
Saturday,  2  December  at  8 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
ROUSSEL 


RACHMANINOFF 


The  Spider's  Feast— symphonic  fragments, 

Opus  17 
Prelude 

Entry  of  the  ants 
Dance  of  the  butterfly 
Hatching  and  dance  of  the  day-fly 
Funeral  of  the  day-fly 
Conclusion 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  F  sharp  minor,  Opus  1 

Vivace 

Andante 

Allegro  vivace 

LYDIA  ARTYMIW 


INTERMISSION 


TAKEMITSU  A  Flock  Descends  into  the  Pentagonal  Garden 

ROUSSEL  Bacchus  and  Ariadne-Suite  No.  2,  Opus  43 

Ariadne's  awakening 
Ariadne  and  Bacchus 
Bacchus'  dance 
The  kiss 
Bacchus'  cortege 
Ariadne's  dance 
Ariadne  and  Bacchus 
Bacchanale  and  the  coronation  of  Ariadne 

Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:50  and  Friday's  about  3:50. 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon. 

Baldwin  piano 

Lydia  Artymiw  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 
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ARTHUR  AT  84 


A  MUSICAL  CELEBRATION 


An  Historic  Boston  Pops  Concert. 

December  17th,  1978,  6-8  PM.  At  Symphony  Hall. 

Proceeds  To  Support  Free  Esplanade  Concerts. 

Presented  by  State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company 

&  WCVB-TV,  Channel  5. 

Tickets  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office. 

Broadcast  Live  on  Channel  5 

Sunday,  December  17th,  7-8  PM. 


^StateStneet 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
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Albert  Roussel 

The  Spider's  Feast— symphonic  fragments,  Opus  17 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne— Suite  No.  2,  Opus  43 

Albert  Charles  Paul  Marie  Roussel  was 
born  at  Tourcoing,  Nord  departement, 
France,  on  5  April  1869  and  died  at 
Royan  on  23  August  1937.  The  balletLe 
Festin  de  l'Araignee  (The  Spider's 
Feast)  was  first  produced  at  the  Theatre 
des  Arts,  Paris,  on  3  April  1913.  The 
scenario  was  by  Gilbert  de  Voisins  and 
Gabriel  Grovlez  conducted.  Charles 
Munch  conducted  the  only  previous  Bos- 
ton Symphony  performances  of  the 
"symphonic  fragments"  drawn  from  the 
score— in  Boston  on  17  and  18  October 
1952  and  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1954. 
The  orchestra  consists  of  two  flutes  (one 
doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  doub- 
ling English  horn),  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  snare  drum,  triangle, 
celesta,  harp,  and  strings. 

Bacchus  et  Ariane,  a  ballet  in  two  acts,  was  composed  in  1930  and  first  produced  at 
the  Paris  Opera  on  22  May  1931.  Philippe  Gaubert  conducted,  the  scenario  was  by  Abel 
Hermant  and  the  choreography  by  Serge  Lifar,  the  decor  and  costumes  were  the  work  of 
Giorgio  di  Chirico,  and  the  principal  dancers  were  Lifar  and  Spessivtzeva.  The  two  con- 
cert suites  correspond  to  the  two  acts  of  the  full  score.  Charles  Munch  (as  he  then  wrote 
his  name)  conducted  the  first  performance  of  the  Suite  No.  2  with  the  Societe  Philhar- 
monique  de  Paris  on  26  November  1936.  He  introduced  the  work  here  at  the  first  concerts 
he  ever  conducted  with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  he  repeated  it  in  several  seasons  there- 
after. Eugene  Ormandy  and  Alain  Lombard  have  also  conducted  performances  of  it  with 
the  Boston  Symphony.  The  orchestra's  most  recent  performances  in  Boston  were  given 
under  Munch  in  February  1962,  and  Alain  Lombard  conducted  the  suite  at  Tanglewood 
in  August  1970.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  four  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  cymbals,  tambourine, 
triangle,  celesta,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

That  the  15-year  old  Albert  Roussel  should  be  prepared  for  entrance  into 
Naval  School  was  quite  clear.  The  boy  himself,  orphaned  at  eight  and  since  then 
in  the  charge  first  of  his  grandfather,  mayor  of  the  manufacturing  city  (textiles, 
soap,  sugar)  of  Tourcoing  on  the  Belgian  border,  then  of  his  uncle  Felix,  wanted 
it,  having  learned  to  love  the  sea  at  Heyst,  where  his  family  spent  summers,  hav- 
ing for  years  arranged  his  room  as  though  it  were  a  ship's  cabin,  and  having  had 
his  appetite  for  travel  whetted  by  his  eager  consumption  of  the  novels  of  Jules 
Verne.  Albert's  guardians  agreed.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  music  in  his  life  as 
well— he  conducted  imaginary  orchestras  in  the  garden  and  took  real  lessons 
with  the  cathedral  organist,  Mile.  Decreme,  whose  star  pupil  he  quickly 
became— but  music  was  for  fun,  not  for  a  career.  He  did  well  at  school,  placed 
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sixteenth  among  six  hundred  Naval  School  candidates,  and  in  the  fall  of  1887  he 
took  a  berth  on  the  training-ship  Borda. 

He  did  well  in  his  new  life,  though  once  he  was  confined  to  quarters  for  five 
days  when  he  was  caught  reading  Manon  Lescaut  during  a  lecture.  He  played  a 
polka  called  Fumee  de  cigarette  at  dances,  but  also  found  or  made  time  for  more 
ambitious  musical  pursuits:  in  1892-93,  for  example,  he  was  stationed  at  Cher- 
bourg, and  there  he  played  chamber  music  and  was  even  able  to  hear  a  perfor- 
mance of  one  of  his  own  compositions,  an  Andante  for  violin,  viola  (whose  part, 
in  his  inexperience,  he  had  written  in  the  wrong  clef),  cello,  and  organ.  At  about 
that  point  a  shipmate,  Ensign  Adolphe  Calvet,  younger  brother  of  the  famous 
opera  singer  Emma  Calve,  intervened  recklessly  and  decisively  in  Roussel's  life. 
He  asked  for  a  copy  of  a  Marche  nuptiale  of  Roussel's  to  send  to  the  eminent  Pari- 
sian conductor  Edouard  Colonne  and  reported  some  weeks  later  that  Colonne, 
impressed,  strongly  advised  that  the  composer  leave  the  service  and  concentrate 
on  music.  Lieutenant  Roussel  was  slow  to  make  up  his  mind,  and  a  voyage  to 
Cochin  China  on  the  torpedo  boat  he  commanded,  the  Styx,  took  matters  out  of 
his  hands  for  a  while  anyway,  but  in  1894  he  resigned  his  commission.  He 
moved  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  with  the  celebrated  Eugene  Gigout  and  then 
became  a  member  of  the  first  class  at  the  Schola  Cantorum,  founded  in  1896  by 
Vincent  d'Indy,  the  choral  conductor  Charles  Bordes,  and  another  famed 
organist-composer,  Alexandre  Guilmant.  The  commitment  to  music  was  made. 
Years  later,  Roussel  learned  that  Calvet  had  never  sent  his  march  to  Colonne  at 
all. 

Six  years  after  entering  the  Schola,  Roussel  was  himself  appointed  Professor  of 
Counterpoint  there.  He  became  an  important  teacher  whose  pupils  included  the 
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composer  and  critic  Roland-Manuel  (part  ghostwriter  of  Stravinsky's  Harvard 
lectures  on  the  Poetics  of  Music),  Bohuslav  Martinu,  and  even  a  colleague  who 
was  his  senior  by  three  years,  Erik  Satie.  During  the  first  decade  of  the  new  cen- 
tury, Roussel's  compositions  began  to  be  heard  regularly  in  Paris,  and  musicians 
as  influential  as  Camille  Chevillard  and  Alfred  Cortot  were  among  his  sup- 
porters. In  1910,  he  joined  the  new  and  progressively-minded  Societe  Musicale 
Independante,  presided  over  by  the  aged  Gabriel  Faure  and  founded  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Societe  Nationale,  which  was  becoming  increasingly  cliquish  as  a  pro- 
paganda arm  of  the  Schola  Cantorum.  By  1912,  when  Jacques  Rouche  asked  him 
for  a  ballet  for  his  company  at  the  Theatre  des  Arts,  Roussel  was  a  significant  and 
recognized  composer  of  chamber  music,  piano  music,  songs,  and  a  symphony 
called  Le  Pohne  de  la  foret. 

The  Paris  visits  of  Diaghilev's  Ballets  Russes  had  created  an  immense  vogue 
for  ballet,  and  Rouche's  enterprise  had  been  founded  in  response  to  that  trend. 
Jean-Henri  Fabre,  whose  studies  of  insects  and  spiders  so  remarkably  combine 
observation,  learning,  and  poetry,  was  88  in  1912  and  one  of  the  most  revered 
personalities  in  the  Third  Republic.  Five  years  earlier,  he  had  published  the 
tenth  and  final  volume  of  the  Souvenirs  entomologiques,  a  project  begun  in  1879  and 
intended  to  gather  and  sum  up  his  life's  work.  Roussel  was  not  enthusiastic 
about  a  ballet  whose  principal  characters  were  a  spider,  a  butterfly,  a  couple  of 
maggots,  a  day-fly,  and  a  corps  of  ants,  but  it  seems  that  his  wife,  Blanche 
Preisach,  whom  he  had  married  in  1908,  talked  him  into  taking  the  assignment. 
The  orchestra  at  the  Theatre  des  Arts  consisted  of  only  thirty-two  players,  and 
Roussel,  beginning  in  October  1912  and  finishing  in  December,  quickly  com- 
posed a  score  of  enchanting  delicacy  and  informed  by  a  poetic  fantasy  much  like 
Fabre's  own. 
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Here  is  the  scenario  as  summarized  by  Georges  Beck:  "The  setting  is  a  garden. 
At  the  back,  the  spider  lurks  in  his  web,  awaiting  his  prey.  Some  ants  come  in 
dragging  a  huge  rose  petal,  then  two  beetles  cross  the  garden.  Now  a  butterfly 
flutters  past,  gets  caught  in  the  web  and  dies,  but  the  fall  of  a  ripe  apple  alarms 
the  spider,  interrupting  his  dance  of  triumph  and  sending  him  scuttling  back 
into  the  corner  of  his  web.  Two  maggots  crawl  toward  the  fallen  fruit  and  man- 
age to  burrow  into  it  unobserved  by  two  praying  mantises,  who,  as  they  reproach 
themselves  for  their  negligence,  begin  fighting  and  are  themselves  caught  in  the 
web.  A  day-fly  is  born,  lives,  and  dies. . . .  Just  as  the  spider  is  about  to  begin  his 
cruel  banquet,  the  beetles  succeed  in  freeing  one  of  the  mantises  which  kills  the 
tyrant.  All  the  little  creatures  then  celebrate  the  funeral  rites  of  the  day-fly,  as 
night  falls  over  the  garden." 

The  "symphonic  fragments"  comprise  a  little  over  half  the  score  (and  anyone 
who  has  heard  the  whole  piece  will  regret  Roussel's  decision  to  omit  the  won- 
derful music,  with  its  crescendo  of  bloat  and  lethargy,  when  the  two  maggots 
gorge  themselves  on  the  fallen  apple).  The  hushed  and  lovely  prelude  is  followed 
by  the  music  of  the  ants,  the  tiny  staccato  of  their  entry  and  the  mighty  effort  of 
their  struggle  with  the  huge  rose-petal.  The  butterfly  waltzes  across  the  scene 
and  dies  in  pathos  (the  sighs  of  the  solo  violin  are  marked  plaintift.  The  hatching 
of  the  day-fly  evokes  one  of  Roussel's  most  imaginatively  picturesque  pages;  the 
funeral,  after  the  charming  dance,  is  solemn  and  miniature.  Night  falls  to  the  still 
music  of  the  opening. 

In  a  program  note  he  wrote  in  1933,  Roussel  suggested  that  his  career  might  be 
divided  into  three  phases.  "The  first  (1898-1913)  shows  some  slight  influence  of 
Debussy  along  with  certain  personal  accents,  but  above  all  a  continued  striving 
for  the  architectural  solidity  learned  from  dTndy.  The  Trio  in  E  flat,  the  Diver- 
tissement for  piano  and  winds,  the  first  four  songs,  all  free  of  outside  influences, 
look  ahead  to  the  decisive  works  of  the  third  period.  On  the  other  hand,  the  First 
Symphony,  Poeme  de  la  foret,  the  Evocations,  a  triptych  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and 
orchestra,  composed  after  a  journey  to  India,  the  ballet  Le  Festin  de  I'Araignee, 
which. . .  was  the  foundation  of  Roussel's  fame,  are  close  to  the  so-called  Impres- 
sionist school.  The  ballet  Padmavati  begins  a  transitional  period  in  1918,  which  is 
continued  by  the  symphonic  poem  Pour  une  fete  de  printemps  and  the  Second 
Symphony  in  B  flat.  The  style  changes,  the  harmony  becomes  bolder,  and  the 
influence  of  Debussy  disappears  altogether.  Roussel's  new  manner  becomes  the 
target  of  criticism  as  well  as  the  object  of  enthusiastic  approbation.  In  the  third 
period,  Roussel  seems  really  to  have  found  his  true  voice.  To  this  stage  belong  the 
Suite  in  F,  the  Concerto  for  Small  Orchestra,  the  Piano  Concerto,  the  80th  Psalm 
for  tenor  solo  with  chorus  and  orchestra,  and  the  Third  Symphony  in  G  minor, 
commissioned  by  Koussevitzky  for  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Boston  orchestra 
and,  ever  since  its  first  performances,  one  of  the  most  pronounced  successes 
among  modern  symphonies." 

The  Spider's  Feast,  then,  belongs  to  the  first  period  (and  one  might  mention 
Ravel's  name  along  with  Debussy's),  while  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  composed  in 
1930,  is  part  of  the  third.  The  delicacy  of  the  former  score  is  unique  in  Roussel's 
work,  or  certainly  special,  and  the  energy  and  bite  of  the  later  score  are  more 
typical. 
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Ariadne  was  the  daughter  of  Pasiphae  and  of  Minos,  King  of  Crete.  She  fell  in 
love  with  Theseus,  the  Athenian  hero  who  had  come  to  Crete  to  kill  the 
Minotaur,  a  creature  part  bull  and  part  man,  sired  on  Pasiphae  by  a  white 
sacrificial  bull*  and  now  demanding  the  sacrifice  every  nine  years  of  seven  Athe- 
nian boys  and  seven  girls.  Stringing  a  thread,  Ariadne  helped  Theseus  to  escape 
from  the  Labyrinth  where  he  had  slain  the  Minotaur.  Here  the  legends  diverge. 
According  to  the  version  of  Roussel's  ballet,  which  is  the  one  also  familiar  from 
von  Hofmannsthal's  and  Strauss's  opera  Ariadne  aufNaxos,  Theseus  and  Ariadne 
went  to  Naxos,  an  island  in  the  Aegean  sea.  There  Theseus  abandons  Ariadne 
and  returns  to  Athens.  Act  II  of  the  ballet— and  thus  also  the  concert  Suite 
No.  2— begins  when  Ariadne  wakes  to  discover  that  she  is  alone.  She  attempts 
suicide  by  jumping  from  a  high  crag,  but  finds  herself  instead  falling  into  the 
arms  of  the  god  Bacchus  or  Dionysus.  (In  this  telling  of  the  story,  Bacchus  has 
ordered  Theseus  back  to  Athens  in  order  that  he  might  possess  Ariadne.  For  her 
part,  Ariadne  has  already  felt  erotic  stirrings  about  Bacchus  and  has  dreamed 
that  she  was  dancing  with  him.)  The  god's  kiss  makes  the  princess  immortal. 
Fauns  and  satyrs  come  to  pay  homage.  Ariadne  drinks  from  the  sacred  golden 
cup,  and  the  bacchanale  ends  when  Bacchus  places  a  diadem  of  stars  on  her 
brow. 

—Michael  Steinberg 


*Pasiphae,  who  had  been  made  to  fall  in  love  with  the  bull  in  punishment  for  Minos'  failure 
to  sacrifice  the  creature  to  the  sea-god  Poseidon,  had,  with  the  help  of  the  ingenious  crafts- 
man Daedalus,  disguised  herself  as  a  cow  for  the  occasion. 
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Sergey  Rachmaninoff 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  F  sharp  minor,  Op.  1 


Sergey  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff  was 
born  at  Semyonovo,  district  of  Starorus- 
sky,  Russia,  on  20  March  (old  style)/ 
1  April  (new  style)  1873  and  died  in 
Beverly  Hills,  California,  on  28  March 
1943.  Rachmaninoff  composed  the  first 
movement  of  the  F  sharp  minor  Concerto 
in  1890  and  completed  the  piece  on  6/18 
July  1891  while  a  student  at  the  Moscow 
Conservatory.  He  played  the  first  move- 
ment at  a  Moscow  Conservatory  concert 
on  17/29  March  1892,  VasilySafonov 
conducting.  The  score  is  dedicated  to 
Alexander  Siloti,  his  piano  teacher  at  the 
Conservatory.  Rachmaninoff  reworked 
his  First  Concerto  in  the  fall  of  191 7, 
completing  the  revision  on  10/23  Novem- 
ber of  that  year;  he  had  by  this  time  already  finished  his  Second  and  Third  Piano  Concer- 
tos. The  revised  score  of  the  First  Concerto  was  published  by  Russian  Music  Editions  in 
March  of  1921;  a  two-piano  arrangement  of  the  original  version  was  published  by 
Gutheil  in  1893,  the  full  score  not  until  1971  by  the  Soviet  State  Publishing  House, 
Moscow.  Rachmaninoff  introduced  the  revised  score  to  New  York  when  he  appeared  as 
soloist  with  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  on  28  January  1919;  this  was  most  likely 
the  first  performance  of  the  new  version.  He  repeated  it  with  the  New  Symphony  Orches- 
tra (later  to  become  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra)  on  26  December  of  that  year  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performed  the  original  version  of  the 
concerto  on  16  and  1 7  December  1904,  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting,  with  Carlo 
Buonamici  as  soloist  (it  had  previously  been  played  in  this  country  by  Martinus  Sieve- 
king  on  16  December  1900  in  Washington,  D.C.),  and  then  again  on  5  November  1934 
with  Pauline  Danforth  and  Koussevitzky  conducting.  Lucille  Monaghan  played  the  first 
movement  of  the  revised  score  with  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  on  1  June  1932, 
and  the  Pops  played  the  complete  work  for  the  first  time  on  27  May  1948  with  Jeanne 
Therrien.  The  work  has  surfaced  occasionally  on  more  recent  Pops  concerts,  but  the  pres- 
ent performances  of  the  revised  version  are  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
its  regular  subscription  series.  Besides  the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes, 
oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani, 
triangle,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  program  book  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performance  of  Rachmani- 
noff's Piano  Concerto  in  F  sharp  minor  in  1904  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
composer:  "Serge  Wasseliewitsch  [sic]  Rachmaninoff  studied  at  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Conservatory  from  1882  to  1885,  and  then  went  to  the  Moscow  Conser- 
vatory. In  his  eighteenth  year  he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  honor.  He  was 
graduated  with  the  highest  honors  in  1891  as  a  pianist  and  in  1892  in  composi- 
tion . .  .  Since  then  he  has  appeared  as  virtuoso  and  composer  throughout  Russia. 
He  visited  London  in  1899,  and  conducted  his  Fantasia,  Op.  7,  at  a  Philharmonic 
Concert,  April  19.  In  1902  he  appeared  at  Vienna  as  a  pianist.  The  list  of  his 
works  includes  an  opera,  Aleko (1893),  a  symphony,  an  Elegiac  Trio  for 
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pianoforte,  violin,  'cello,  in  D  minor,  Op.  9,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Tschai- 
kowsky  [sic],  a  fantasia  for  orchestra,  The  Cliff  (1892),  based  on  Lermontoff's 
poem  of  like  name,  and  performed  at  New  York  by  the  Russian  Symphony 
Society,  January  28, 1904, .  . .  smaller  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  of  much  dis- 
tinction. Rachmaninoff  was  first  known  in  Boston  by  his  now  famous  pianoforte 
Prelude,  Op.  3  [the  C  sharp  minor,  Op.  3,  No.  2,  dating  from  1892],  first  played 
here  during  the  season  of  1897-98  ..." 

Rachmaninoff  first  came  to  the  United  States  in  1909,  for  which  occasion  he 
composed  his  Third  Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor.  His  reputation  as  pianist,  con- 
ductor, and  composer  was  secure,  and  his  fame  rested  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
success  of  two  of  his  works,  the  C  sharp  minor  piano  prelude,  and  the  Second 
Piano  Concerto  in  C  minor,  which  he  had  composed  in  1901.  Rachmaninoff  was 
never  to  escape  the  popularity  of  the  prelude— audiences  called  for  it  wherever 
he  went— and  he  was  even  to  consider  the  demand  for  the  Second  and  Third 
Concertos  something  of  a  hindrance.  "I  have  rewritten  my  First  Concerto,"  he 
stated  in  1931.  "It  is  really  good  now.  All  the  youthful  freshness  is  there,  and  yet 
it  plays  itself  so  much  more  easily.  But  nobody  pays  any  attention.  When  I  tell 
them  in  America  that  I  will  play  the  First  Concerto,  they  do  not  protest,  but  I  can 
see  by  their  faces  that  they  would  prefer  the  Second  or  Third." 

Rachmaninoff  wrote  his  First  Concerto  while  he  was  a  student  at  the  Moscow 
Conservatory.  An  attempt  at  a  C  minor  piano  concerto  in  November  of  1889  had 
come  to  nothing,  and  other  works  intervened,  but  by  April  of  1891  he  had  com- 
pleted the  first  two  movements  of  the  F  sharp  minor.  He  finished  the  piece  on 
summer  holiday  in  1891,  in  a  flurry  of  activity,  working  from  five  in  the  morning 
until  eight  in  the  evening,  composing  the  final  movement  and  scoring  the  last 
two  movements  in  the  space  of  two  and  a  half  days.  The  effort  left  him  tired  but 
pleased.  In  March  1892  a  concert  of  student  works  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory 
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provided  the  occasion  for  the  premiere  of  the  concerto,  albeit  just  the  first  move- 
ment. The  conductor,  Vasily  Safonov,  Professor  of  Piano  and  Director  of  the 
Conservatory,  was  notorious  for  making  changes  in  the  pieces  to  be  performed 
on  these  occasions,  cleaning  them  up,  cutting  them,  anything  to  make  them  more 
playable.  But  Rachmaninoff  held  his  ground,  not  only  refusing  to  accept  altera- 
tions, but  even  correcting  Safonov's  tempos  and  shadings  when  the  conductor's 
ideas  differed  from  his  own. 

By  1908,  however,  Rachmaninoff's  attitude  toward  his  First  Concerto  had 
changed.  By  this  time  his  works  included  the  Second  Concerto,  numerous  pieces 
for  piano  and  voice,  chamber,  choral,  and  operatic  works,  and  two  symphonies 
(although  it  should  be  noted  that  the  First  had  been  a  dreadful  failure  at  its  pre- 
miere in  1897,  such  a  failure,  in  fact,  that  the  composer  submitted  to  hypnosis 
and  autosuggestion  to  set  his  compositional  juices  flowing  properly  again).  His 
appearances  were  in  demand  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  he  no  longer  con- 
sidered the  F  sharp  minor  Concerto  a  suitable  touring  piece.  Thoughts  of  revising 
the  work  came  as  early  as  April  of  1908:  "Now  I  plan  to  take  my  First  Concerto  in 
hand  tomorrow,  look  it  over,  and  then  decide  how  much  time  and  work  will  be 
required  for  its  new  version,  and  whether  it's  worth  doing  anyway.  There  are  so 
many  requests  for  this  concerto,  and  it's  so  terrible  in  its  present  form,  that  I 
should  like  to  work  at  it  and,  if  possible,  get  it  into  decent  shape  ..." 

But  composing,  performing,  and  travelling  kept  Rachmaninoff  from  the  revi- 
sion until  November  of  1917,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  and  at 
which  time  regular  musical  activities  had  been  suspended  until  a  return  to  nor- 
mal conditions.  At  odds  with  the  new  regime,  feeling  his  career  at  a  standstill, 
the  composer  seized  upon  an  invitation  to  appear  in  Stockholm,  and  just  before 
Christmas  of  1917,  he  and  his  family  left  Russia,  never  to  return.  Rachmaninoff 
had  previously  rejected  offers  to  stay  in  America  (he  had  turned  down  the  con- 
ductorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1909  and  again  in  1918),  but  he 
decided  at  the  end  of  the  1920-21  musical  season  to  make  New  York  City  his  per- 
manent home.  He  remained  a  resident  of  the  United  States,  recording  and  tour- 
ing on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  also  continuing  to  compose,  until  his  death 
in  1943. 

"It  will  have  to  be  written  all  over  again,  for  its  orchestration  is  worse  than  its 
music,"  Rachmaninoff  said  of  the  F  sharp  minor's  original  version,  and  his 
changes  are  concerned  with  matters  of  instrumentation,  texture,  and  structure, 
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the  thematic  content  remaining  basically  what  it  was.  The  final  product  is  tight, 
concise,  even  classical  in  form,  and  the  thematic  recurrences  are  on  the  whole 
quite  regular.  The  orchestral  and  piano  writing  is  considerably  thinned  out.  The 
balance  between  tune  and  figuration  in  the  piano's  initial  statement  of  the  first 
movement  theme  represents  an  alteration  of  an  alteration,  for  Rachmaninoff 
changed  this  passage  first  during  the  initial  revision,  then  in  the  pre-publication 
proofs.  In  the  second  movement,  the  composer  lightened  the  texture  and  added 
touches  of  chromaticism.  In  the  final  form  of  the  third  movement,  the  fortissimo 
opening  is  new,  and  a  prominent  return  of  the  main  theme  near  the  end  is 
omitted. 

The  first  movement  of  the  F  sharp  minor  Concerto  opens  Vivace,  with  the 
"youthful  freshness"  of  the  composer  immediately  apparent.  The  cascading 
triplets  for  piano  which  separate  the  introductory  fanfares  provide  the  basis  for 
connective  and  transitional  material  later  in  the  movement.  The  main  theme 
sounds  espressivo,  then  dolce,  the  second  theme  cantabile,  Rachmaninoff's  mark- 
ings ensuring  the  mood  (as  if  the  tunes  themselves  would  not).  The  principal 
theme  achieves  its  particular  romantic,  open  quality  through  an  immediate, 
sequential  repetition  of  its  opening  measures.  The  second  theme,  reached  by  a 
vivace,  scherzando  passage,  is  at  once  insistent  and  halting,  the  lingering  fourth 
note  of  the  tune  offsetting  the  rhythmic  charge  of  the  first  three.  The  develop- 
ment makes  much  of  the  second  theme's  opening  motive,  and  the  working  out  of 
the  main  theme  is  preceded  by  its  appearance  in  the  solo  horn.  The  broad  horn 
calls  which  sound  early  on  in  the  development  are  straight  out  of  Tchaikovsky, 
whom  the  student  Rachmaninoff  idolized.  The  main  theme,  at  the  recapitula- 
tion, is  heard  moderato  and  cantabile  in  the  piano,  its  original  upbeat  restored,  and 
the  second  theme's  return  is  made  striking  by  a  touch  of  solo  violin.  The  move- 
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merit's  opening  fanfare  returns  in  the  piano  to  announce  the  cadenza,  which 
concludes  with  a  sweeping,  maestoso  statement  of  the  principal  theme. 

The  prevailing  calm  of  the  D  major  second  movement  is  established  by  an 
ascending  motive  first  heard  in  the  solo  horn,  that  most  romantic  of  all  instru- 
ments. A  piano  episode  offers  an  espressivo (again!)  theme  which  does  not  appear 
elsewhere  in  the  movement,  and  the  ascending  horn  motif,  more  intense,  sound- 
ing a  third  higher  than  at  the  start,  brings  in  the  main  part  of  the  movement, 
with  piano  filigree  weaving  through  the  orchestral  texture.  A  rustling  woodwind 
accompaniment  is  heard  just  before  the  close,  which  is  again  marked  by  solo 
horn. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  fortissimo  opening  of  the  third  movement  is  new.  The 
Finale  is  for  the  most  part  all  energy,  rhythm,  and  drive,  punctuated  by  moments 
suggesting  dance,  and  even  jazz,  though  Rachmaninoff  would  have  known  none 
at  the  time.  Two  principal  themes  are  introduced.  When  they  reappear  after  a 
central,  lyrical  episode— which  contains  yet  another  of  those  plaintive,  winding 
string  melodies  that  Rachmaninoff  seems  to  have  endlessly  available— the  first  is 
recapitulated  outright,  the  second  only  suggested  by  the  intervallic  swellings  of 
winds  and  brass.  The  emotional  plane  of  the  lyrical  episode  just  mentioned  is  as 
far  from  the  main  world  of  the  movement  as  its  key,  E  flat  major,  is  remote  from 
the  concerto's  home  F  sharp  minor,  and  through  this  interlude  the  piano  is  suita- 
bly distant  and  restrained.  But  for  the  most  part,  the  orchestra  in  this  movement 
accedes  to  the  piano's  demands  (though  somewhat  grudgingly  at  one  point),  and 
the  soloist  leads  the  way  to  the  bright,  Allegro  vivace,  F  sharp  major  close. 

— MarcMandel 

Marc  Mandel  is  Editorial  Assistant  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Office  of  Publications. 
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People  who  have  devoted  a  lifetime  to 
acquiring  money  often  have  a  hard 
time  letting  go  of  it— even  when  it's 
in  their  own  interest.  But  taking  on  a 
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mean  losing  control  of  your  hard- 
earned  fortune.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  help  you  save  it  from  the  slings 
and  arrows  of  a  fluctuating  stock 
market. 
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Toru  Takemitsu 

A  Flock  Descends  into  the  Pentagonal  Garden 


Toru  Takemitsu  was  born  in  Tokyo  on 
8  October  1930.  A  Flock  Descends  into 
the  Pentagonal  Garden  was  completed 
in  Tokyo  in  September  1977  and  com- 
posed for  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
and  Edo  de  Waart,  Conductor  and  Music 
Director,  on  a  commission  from  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  I.  Dorfman.  The  world  pre- 
miere performances  of  the  piece  were 
given  by  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  on 
30  November,  1,  2  and  3  December  1977. 
The  present  performances  are  the  first  by 
the  Boston  Symphony,  which  has  played 
a  number  of  Takemitsu's  works  since 
Seiji  Ozawa  first  introduced  the  composer 
to  BSO  audiences  at  Tanglewood  in  1967 
and  Symphony  Hall  in  November  1969. 
The  score  calls  for  three  flutes,  piccolo,  and  alto  flute,  three  oboes  and  English  horn,  three 
clarinets,  piccolo  clarinet,  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  two  trumpets, 
four  horns,  three  trombones,  two  harps,  celesta,  strings,  and  percussion  including 
vibraphone,  marimba,  medium  and  large  tam-tams,  small  and  medium  gongs, 
Almglocken  (frog-mouthed  cow  bells),  and  bass  drum. 

At  18,  during  a  lengthy  recuperation  from  tuberculosis,  Toru  Takemitsu 
decided  to  become  a  composer  and  proceeded  to  devote  himself  to  music  with  a 
characteristically  quiet  but  unfailing  determination.  Largely  self-taught,  he 
describes  his  source  of  education  as  "this  daily  life,  including  all  of  music  and 
nature."  He  has  composed  works  for  a  wide  variety  of  instrumental  combina- 
tions, including  scores  for  the  well  known  film  Woman  of  the  Dunes  and  the  hor- 
ror classic  Kwaidan.  In  1951  he  organized  Tokyo's  Experimental  Workshop,  a 
society  for  the  performance  of  avant-garde  music,  and  in  1966,  with  Seiji  Ozawa 
and  Toshi  Ichiyanagi,  the  group  Orchestral  Space.  The  American  composer 
Aaron  Copland  wrote  of  Takemitsu:  "I  consider  him  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding 
composers  of  our  time.  He  possesses  a  vivid  aural  imagination  uniquely  his  own. 
His  music  combines  a  personal  sensitivity  with  a  sophisticated  and  thorough 
contemporary  musical  technique." 

Takemitsu  belongs  to  that  select— and  much  prized— group  of  composers  that 
has  purged  advanced  musical  techniques  of  the  arcane  and  placed  them  in  the 
service  of  a  sensitive,  communicative  drama.  In  A  Flock  Descends  into  the  Pen- 
tagonal Garden,  he  has  gone  even  farther  and  developed  a  language  which  bor- 
rows freely  and  with  tremendous  self-assurance  from  both  the  traditional  and 
contemporary  worlds.  According  to  the  composer,  A  Flock. .  .  "centers  around  the 
number  Five,  particularly  as  it  applies  to  intervallic  relationships.  The  funda- 
mental musical  series  of  the  piece,  for  example,  consists  of  five  different  modes 
[of  five  notes  each],  which  are  derived  from  a  pentatonic  [literally,  five-toned] 
scale  centering  around  F  sharp,  and  the  five  different  pentatonic  scales  super- 
imposed on  each  of  these  modes."  Although  the  pentatonic  scale  on  which  the 
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piece  is  based  (it  can  be  produced  by  playing  only  the  black  notes  of  the  piano) 
was  originally  and  remains  essentially  an  expressive  mode  of  Eastern  cultures,  it 
was  introduced  into  the  Western  idiom  largely  by  Debussy— "who  never  ceases 
to  exert  a  strong  influence  on  my  work,"  writes  Takemitsu— and  so  provides  a 
kind  of  nexus  between  the  two  cultures,  a  meeting  place  which  the  composer  has 
sought  in  works  such  as  his  November  Steps  1  and  2.  Without  diminishing  their 
aesthetic  or  technical  relevance,  its  use  has  also  lent  a  more  traditional  aspect  to 
other  parameters  and  inspired,  for  example,  expressive  melodies  that  are 
sinuous  and  stepwise  rather  than  angular,  "consonant,"  if  not  functional, 
chords,  uncluttered  textures,  relatively  straightforward  rhythmic  delineation 
and  development,  and,  if  once  again  not  functional  in  the  classical  sense,  still  a 
singleminded  concentration  on  shifting  tonal  centers. 

Takemitsu  describes  the  dramatic  thesis  of  his  work  as  "a  shifting  panorama  of 
scenes  in  which  the  main  motive— introduced  by  the  oboe  and  representing  the 
so-called  'Flock'— descends  into  the  harmonious  tone-field  called  the  Pentagonal 
Garden."  These  two  protagonists— the  Flock,  or  melodic  (that  is  to  say,  the  pen- 
tatonic  source  material  explored  horizontally)  and  the  Garden,  or  harmonic  (the 
source  material  explored  vertically)— dominate  the  entire  development  of  the 
work  and  generate  a  dramatic  dialogue  in  a  form  reminiscent  of  the  double 
variation.  Their  evolution  takes  them  through  a  number  of  small  sections  that 
are  articulated  by  textural  changes  and  grand  pauses,  as  well  as  the  recapitula- 
tion of  material,  most  notably  in  the  person  of  the  main  oboe  theme.  "The  title  of 
the  piece,"  writes  the  composer,  "came  from  one  of  my  dreams,  and  may  have 
some  connection  with  a  photograph  I  saw  earlier  in  the  day  of  Marcel  Duchamp, 
who  cut  his  hair  in  the  form  of  a  star-shaped  garden." 

A  Flock  Descends  into  the  Pentagonal  Garden  is  in  many  ways  a  romantic  piece, 
full  of  sudden  dramatic  sweeps  and  climactic  rushes,  sharp  dynamic  contrasts 
and  poignant  melodic  writing.  Its  synthesis  of  traditional  material,  new  sounds 
and  telling  dramatic  expression  lend  a  tremendous  emotional  thrust  to  its  music 
and  represent  much  of  the  power  behind  Takemitsu's  wide-spread  appeal. 

—Howard  Hersh 
courtesy  San  Francisco  Symphony  Association 
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THE  LYNX  AT  A  GLANCE .  A  LOOK  STRICTLY  YOUR  OWN . 
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A  New  Face  in 
New  England  Music 
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The  big  talent  and  beautiful  skin  belong  to 
chamber  group  flutist,  Karin  Daring.  New  to  the 
Boston  area  from  Syracuse,  NY.  where  she 
studied  under  renowned  flutist,  John  Ober- 
brunner  of  the  Syracuse  Symphony,  Karin  is  a 
very  particular  young  woman. 

Karin  knows  that  good  skin  care  habits,  like 
musical  talent,  should  be  developed  from  youth, 
and  practiced  through  life.  Based  on  our  experi- 
ence we  know  that,  at  least  when  it  comes  to  skin, 
it's  never  too  late  to  learn. 
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ticians  show  you  the  way  to  your  Grady  Glow. 
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Unfortunately,  Norman  Demuth's  A  Ibert  Roussel  (United  Music  Publishers, 
London)  is  out  of  print.  Excellent  performances  of  The  Spider's  Feast  and  the 
Second  Bacchus  and  AriadneSuite,  together  with  Roussel's  Sinfonietta  for  Strings, 
were  recorded  by  Andre  Cluytens  and  the  Paris  Conservatory  Orchestra  for 
Angel  records,  but  the  disc  has  been  deleted.  It  is  worth  hunting  down  in  second- 
hand shops.  A  recording  of  both  the  First  and  Second  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  Suites 
is  available  with  Serge  Baudo  and  the  Orchestre  de  Paris  (Connoisseur  Society). 

Patrick  Piggott  has  done  two  fine  books  on  Rachmaninoff,  one  in  the  Great 
Composers  series  (Faber  &  Faber),  the  other,  on  Rachmaninoff's  orchestral  music, 
a  BBC  Music  Guide  (University  of  Washington  paperback).  Geoffrey  Norris' 
Rakhmaninov  in  The  Master  Musicians  series  (Dent  &  Sons)  offers  an  excellent, 
up-to-date  account  of  the  composer's  life  and  works.  Worth  mentioning,  too,  is 
Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  A  Lifetime  in  Music  told  largely  through  the  composer's  own 
words  as  preserved  in  letters  and  interviews,  and  compiled  by  Sergei  Bertensson 
and  Jay  Leyda  with  the  assistance  of  Rachmaninoff's  sister-in-law,  Sophie  Satin 
(New  York  University  Press,  now  out  of  print).  The  recording  to  have  of  the 
Rachmaninoff  First  Concerto  is  the  composer's  own,  made  in  1939/40  with 
Eugene  Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  recently  reissued  by  RCA, 
along  with  all  of  Rachmaninoff's  recordings,  to  commemorate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  his  birth.  This  performance  is  included  in  a  four-record  set  along 
with  the  other  three  concertos  and  the  Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini.  Byron 
Janis  with  Fritz  Reiner  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  (Victrola)  and  Philippe 
Entremont  again  with  Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia  (Columbia),  offer  decent 
alternatives  in  more  modern  sound. 

There  are  two  recordings  of  Toru  Takemitsu's  music  in  the  current  Schwann 
catalog:  November  Steps  (1967),  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Toronto  Symphony 
(RCA),  and  Textures  (1964),  performed  by  the  NHK  Symphony  under  Iwaki 
(Odyssey).  A  Flock  Descends  into  the  Pentagonal  Garden  is  being  recorded  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  Seiji  Ozawa  by  Deutsche  Grammophon,  for  release  along 
with  the  composer's  Quatrain  (1975)  taped  here  last  year. 

-M.M. 
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Since  1831 ...  S.  S.  Pierce 


From  that  first  moment  when  you  taste  any  one  of  our 

full  line  of  liquors,  premium  California 

or  imported  wines,  you'll  know  what  we  mean 

by  our  guarantee  of  quality  and  value. 

It  has  been  a  family  tradition  for  generations. 

So,  when  you're  shopping  at  your 

local  package  store  or 

dining  at  your  favorite  restaurant, 

ask  for  S.  S.  Pierce. 
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Lydia  Artymiw 

Born  in  Philadelphia  to  Ukranian 
parents,  Lydia  Artymiw  began  piano 
lessons  when  she  was  four,  then 
appeared  at  eight  years  of  age  with 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  while 
studying  with  Freda  Pastor 
Berkowitz  of  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music.  Ms.  Artymiw  grew  up  in  Phil- 
adelphia, where  she  graduated  from 
the  Philadelphia  College  of  the  Per- 
forming Arts.  Gary  Graffman  has 
been  her  teacher  for  the  past  ten 
years. 

Ms.  Artymiw  has  won  top  prizes  in 
several  important  competitions, 
including  the  1972  Kosciuszko  Foun- 
dation Chopin  Competition  and  1976 
Leventritt,  both  in  New  York,  and  the  1978  Leeds  International  Piano  Competi- 
tion in  England.  Her  European  debut  in  1975  was  marked  by  appearances  in 
Rome  and  Milan,  and  she  has  twice  toured  Germany,  in  1977  and  1978.  She  has 
recorded  solo  productions  for  the  BBC  in  London  and  recently  appeared  with  the 
BBC  Northern  Symphony  on  television. 

Currently  an  artist-in-residence  at  Harvard  University,  Ms.  Artymiw  has 
appeared  as  soloist  with  the  orchestras  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  the 
National  Symphony  of  Washington,  D.C.,  among  others.  She  will  appear  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  its  spring  May  Festival,  and  next  season  she  will 
make  her  Cleveland  Orchestra  debut.  Her  solo  recitals  have  included  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  she  has  participated  for  three  summers  in  the 
Marlboro  Music  Festival,  and  has  toured  the  United  States  in  the  Music  from 
Marlboro  chamber  series.  An  interview  with  Ms.  Artymiw  appears  in  the  book 
The  Music  Makersby  Bernard  and  Deena  Rosenberg,  and  due  this  month  from 
Columbia  University  Press. 


"Blue  Fluted" 
entirely  hand  painted  porcelain 


a 


Note  Our  Blue  Flute! 


Special  Exhibit  of  Royal  Copenhagen's 
Blue  Fluted  Pattern  of 
Dinnerware  and  Gifts 

Cooley's/ Marco  Polo 


34  Newbury  St. 
BOSTON 


9  Walden  St. 
CONCORD 


84  Central  St. 
WELLESLEY 
(Marco  Polo) 
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One  Boston  Place     Boston,  Mass.  02108     617  367-2110 

j^ 

"! 

at  the 
Parker  House 


Luncheon,  Dinner 
Sunday  Brunch 


Complimentary  Valet  Dinner  Parking. 
Tremontand  School  Streets  /  Boston  /  Reservations:  227-8600 
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A  NEW  MUSICAL  EXPERIENCE 

The  Mark  Levinson  Sound  System  provides  an 

incomparable  level  of  musical  reproduction,  which  must  be 

experienced  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

Goodwins  Inc.,  appointed  dealer  of  superb  sound 

equipment,  offers  the  utmost  in  personal  attention  and 

informed  guidance  in  the  selection  of  uniquely  satisfying 

music  systems. 

Agents  for:  Mark  Levinson  Audio  Systems,  Studer,  Acoustical  Manufac- 
turing, Precedent  Audio,  Audiophile  Systems,  Pedersen  Research,  Verion 


Goodwin's  Inc. 
33  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  MA  02116 


By  Appointment 
Tel.  (617)266-0608 


Beautiful  classic  women's  fashions 
are  a  tradition  at  The  Talbots.  Come 
see  for  yourself.  And  be  sure  to  ask 

for  our  free  catalog.  Or  call 

(617)  749-7830  or  write  The  Talbots, 

Dept.  KA,  Hingham,  MA  02043 

and  well  send  you  one. 


TVxe, 


laJlocT; 


Hingham,  Acton,  Duxbury,  Lenox, 
Osterville,  So.  Hamilton,  Massachusetts 
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Pant,  pant,  pant... 
Rumble,  rumble,  rumble. 

If  you  always  end  up  racing 
to  get  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
time  only  to  have  your  stomach 
rumble  during  the  pianissimo 
passages,  pull  into  the  MidTown 
Hotel  first.  Leave  your  car  in 
our  lot.  (Our  dinner  patrons  get 
free  parking  for  Symphony  con- 
certs.) Then  enjoy  a  great  meal 
in  our  Colony  Room.  Followed 
by  a  leisurely  one  minute  walk 
to  Symphony  Hall. 

That  way  you'll  be  a  lot  more 
relaxed  for  the  performance. 

And  a  lot  quieter. 


Bostons  most  convenient  Hotel 


220  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  02 1 1 5. 
Telephone:  (617)  262-1000. 


After 
the 
symphony... 


. . .  continue  the  evening  in  the  old  world  tradition. 

Tecce's  Restaurant,  famous  for  Italian  cuisine 
for  over  30  years,  now  offers  "Tecce's  Cafe". 

An  authentic  representation  of  historic 

Salem  Street  in  the  North  End,  complete  with 

gas  lights,  cobblestone  street,  and  outdoor  tables. 

This  unique  dining  experience  features  late-nite 

Italian  pastries,  after  dinner  liqueurs  and  espresso's. 

AMEX.,  MC,  VISA,  DC. 

Reservations  742-6210  (Eight  or  more  &  functions) 

Parking  Available — Handicap  Facilities 

Cafe  Mon.-Sat.  Lunch  11  to  3:00  p.m. 
Sun.  11  to  1  a.m. 
Restaurant  Mon.-Sat.  Dinner  4:30  to  11:30  p.m. 
Sun.  12  to  9:00  p.m. 
Bar  Mon.-Sat.  11  to  1  a.m. 

(Attitude  Adjustment  Hours  4  to  6:00  p.m.) 
Sun.  12  to  1  a.m. 


..before  \^-y  anything 


Decorating  mistakes  cost!  A  better 
approach  is  our  "no  fault"  system, 
with  free,  highly  skilled  advice 
from  our  Interior  Design  staff 
before  you  decorate.  Call.  Or  drop 
in.  Look  through  our  collections  of 
magnificent  Drexel®  and 
Heritage®  furniture.  With  our 
professionals  to  guide  you,  the 
results  are  always  faultlessly 
beautiful! 


exM\e-d 


Creatively  Furnishing  Homes  Since  1931 


CHESTNUT  HILL  METHUEN  DANVERS 

Rt.  9  Opposite  Mall     Rt.  28,  Exit  Rt.  213       Rt.  128,  Exit  24 
244-3100  683-2701  777-1060 
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"The  Monitor  looks  for  what 
people  must  learn  about 

each  other  to  live  fruitfully 
together." 

June  Goodwin 

Africa  Correspondent 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

June  Goodwin  sees  the  people  of 
Africa  caught  at  the  center  of  the 
problems  of  racism  and  the  rich/poor 
gap.  But  these  problems  need 
solving  everywhere.  So  the  Goodwin 
goal  is  to  discover  reasons  behind 
actions,  ways  to  bridge  gaps,  and  the 
right  questions  to  ask  to  bring 
understanding  to  a  continent  and 
its  people. 

If  you  enter  a  new  Monitor 
subscription  now,  you  can  request  a 
FREE  LePelley  Cartoon  Datebook  for 
1979,  illustrated  with  55  Guernsey 
LePelley  political  cartoons  from  the 
Monitor.   (Offer  expires  Dec.  31, 
1978.)  Just  use  the  coupon. 

News.  The  way  you  need  it. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 

Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A.  02123 

Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  to  me  Monday  through  Friday  and  send  me  a  free 
LePelley  Cartoon  Datebook.   I  enclose  payment  as  follows: 

□  3  months  $12.50  □  9  months  $37.50 

□  6  months  $25  □  One  year,  only  $45 — a  $5  saving 


Name  (please  print) 


Street 


Apt. 


City 


State 


ZIP 


T46 
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When 

your  evening's 

at  steak, 


COMING  CONCERTS  . . . 

Wednesday,  6  December— 7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Thursday,  7  December— 8-9:40 

Thursday  'C  Series 
Friday,  8  December— 2-3:40 
Saturday,  9  December— 8-9:40 
COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Mozart  Symphony  No.  34  in  C 

Mahler  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn 

JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
JOHN  SHIRLEY-QUIRK,  baritone 

Thursday,  4  January— 8-9:30 

Thursday  'A'  Series 
Friday,  5  January— 2-3:30 
Saturday,  6  January— 8-9:30 
Tuesday,  9  January— 8-9:30 

Tuesday  'B'  Series 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 

Concerto  in  D  for  String 

Orchestra 
Symphonies  of  Wind 

Instruments 
Symphony  No.  3  in 
A  minor,  Scottish 

Thursday,  11  January— 8-9:55 

Thursday  'C  Series 
Friday,  12  January— 2-3:55 
Saturday,  13  January— 8-9:55 
Tuesday,  16  January— 8-9:55 

Tuesday  'C  Series 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
Bruckner  Symphony  No.  9  in 

D  minor 
Bruckner  Te  Deum 

CHERYL  STUDER,  soprano 
JANICE  MEYERSON,  mezzo- 
soprano 
KIM  SCOWN,  tenor 
DAVID  ARNOLD,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 


Stravinsky 
Stravinsky 
Mendelssohn 


■■I 
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From  Boston  on  Swissair  you  can  fly  to 
the  Alps  and  schuss  from  village  to 
village,  or  from  one  country  to  another. 
Swissair  has  the  most  complete  guide 
available  from  any  airline  on  Alpine  ski 
plans.  With  trail  maps,  descriptions  of 
28  resorts  and  packages  for 
1  or  two  weeks. 


Send  my  free  copy  of  Swissair's  Alpine 
Experience  to: 

Name 


Address. 
City 


State. 


.Zip. 


Mail  to:  Swissair,  1409  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  MA  02116 

Or  call:  800-2214480, 

or  in  Boston:  423-4520 

My  travel  agent  is: 


We  fly  the  world  Swiss  Class. 

-)- Swissair 


Thursday,  18  January-ll-ll:55 

Thursday  'AM'  Series 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  10:15  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
Weber  Overture,  R  uler  of  the 

Spirits 
Berlioz  Harold  in  Italy 

PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN,  viola 

Wednesday,  17  January— 7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Friday,  19  January— 2-3:55 
Saturday,  20  January— 8-9:55 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Weber  Overture,  R  uler  of  the 

Spirits 
Mozart  Sinfonia  Concertante  in 

E  flat  for  Violin  and 
Viola 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 
PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN,  viola 
Berlioz  Harold  in  Italy 

PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN,  viola 

Tuesday,  23  January— 8-9:55 

Pension  Fund  Concert 
SIR  GEORG  SOLTI  conducting 
Bartok  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  1  in 

C  minor 


Pianists  Chamber  Groups  Singers 

NEWBURY  CHAMBER 
■*>  PLATERS  ^ 

String  Trio 

for 
Ceremonies  Concerts  Receptions 
Music  of   Pachelbel  Bach 
Haydn  Mozart  Beethoven 
Waltzes  Ragtime  Pops 

367-9137 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES . . . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 
(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year, 
in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to 
the  concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at 
Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physi- 
cians attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  call- 
ing in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
entrance  to  the  Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to 
their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stair- 
way at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  near  the  elevator. 


It  isn't  just  any  car  mechanic  who  can 
work  on  the  Mercedes-Benz  automobile. 
The  six  who  service  your  car  at  Cambridge 
Imported  Cars  have  undergone  long  and 
continuing  training  at  the  Mercedes-Benz 
school  in  Montvale,  New  Jersey. 
Here  our  Service  Manager  is  holding  the 
Star  Technician  Award  won  recently  by 


O'Neal  Isom  "in  recognition  of  his  techni- 
cal knowledge,  ability,  and  for  providing 
customer  service  of  the  h  ighest  standard." 
A  fine  Mercedes-Benz  automobile  and 
service  that  will  keep  it  in  top  running 
condition,  that's  what  you  come  to 
Cambridge  Imported  Cars  for. 


^CAMBRIDGE  IMPORTED  CARS,  INC. 

^-^  259  McGrath  Highway.  666-4100. 
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MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 

by  the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on 

the  first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 

Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 

drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 

amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 

will  be  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 

Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts 

Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston 
Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  avail- 
able for  resale  by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
Orchestra,  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the 
concert.  You  will  receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your 
contribution. 

LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to 


Whatever  your  style ... 
It9 s  tug g aye  front 


&jmi%cm 
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Specialists  in  Fine  Luggage,  Accessories  and  Gifts 

2-D  Prudential  Plaza  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02199  •  (617)  262-4150 
15  School  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02108  •  (617)  523-6373 
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LUXURY  IN  4  ±? 

There's  nothing  to  compare  it  to. 

•  Standard  4  wheel  drive 

•  Power  steering 

•  Power  brakes 

•  360  cubic  inch 
V-8  engine 

•  Other  options 
available  r|  WAGONEER  UMTTED 

*  ® 

Jeep  wrote  the  book  on  4-wheel  drive. 

EASTERN  MASS  JEEP  DEALERS 


How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 

With  a  late  supper  and  a  generous  nightcap  at 

a  most  congenial  rendezvous:  The  Cafe  at  The  Ritz.  It's  an  old 

Boston  friend  with  a  new  look . . .  and  delicious  suppers 

are  now  served  until  half-past  midnight. 

See  you  this  evening? 


^ 
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leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces 
in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  con- 
certs only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $3.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays 
beginning  at  6  pm. 

BOSTON'S  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5).  Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WCRB  (Boston  102.5  FM),  and  WFCR-FM. 
Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC- 
FM,  and  WFCR-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  productions  at 
(617)-893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  to  try  to  get  the  Boston 
Symphony  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  BSO,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  the  monthly  BSO  news  publication  and  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information  about  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  please 
call  the  Friends  Office  Monday  through  Friday  between  nine  and  five.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address  with  the  label  from  your  BSO  newsletter  to  the  Development  Office,  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115.  Includ- 
ing the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our 
files. 


We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  kids 
a  free  education. 

,uA        Yes,  free. 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
transportation  (in  Boston),  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  02115,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 
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PLIMOTH 

PLANTATION 

THE  LIVING  MUSEUM  of 
iith  CENTURY  PLYMOUTH 

*•        i     tit  ' 

({Mayflower  ii 
i6z/  ^ilgrinuVtllagt^ 


OPEN  THROUGH  NOVEMBER 
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DERTADS  is  a  posh 
hideaway.  Intimate, 
relaxed  —  approximately 
40  people  served  nightly. 
Return  to  high  style;  enjoy 
yourself  in  a  restaurant 
destined  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country. 


% 


Dertads 

Open  6:00  p.m.  to  11:00p.m. 
Closed  Mondays 
in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  Street,  Harvard  Square 
SV^  Cambridge,  Mass.  (617)  354-1234  ^f 


INTRODUCING  THE  ULTIMATE 
BMW  DEALERSHIP 

Representing  the  "Ultimate  Driving  Machine"  implies  to  us  a 
commitment  to  being  the  "Ultimate  BMW  Dealership." 

To  that  end,  at  Foreign  Engine  Company,  we  never  forget  that  we 
need  you;  you  don't  need  us.  Customer  service  —  however  rare  that 
concept  may  be  these  days  —  is  central  to  our  philosophy,  our  modus 
operandi. 

Th  is  phi losophy  expresses  itself  i n  the  cal  iber  of  servfce  personnel  we're  able  to  attract; 
among  the  best  trained,  most  highly  skilled  auto  service  personnel  in  New  England. 

It  also  expresses  itself  in  customer  satisfaction:  Our  clientele  is  perhaps  then  most 
satisfied  and,  consequently,  the  most  loyal  in  the  New  England  auto  sales  industry. 

Come  and  see  us.  We're  conveniently  located  in  Everett,  10  minutes  from  Storrow 
Drive,  15  minutes  from  Harvard  Square,  5  minutes  Mystic  Bridge.  Or,  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment, call  us  at  389-7770. 

And  when  you  come  in,  bring  along  this  ad.  It's  worth  something  extra  and  very  special  — 
which  we'll  tell  you  about  then. 

FOREIGN  ENGINE  COMPANY 

67  Chelsea  Street,  Everett 
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•Darts 
•Billiards 
•Pinballs 
•Juke  Boxes 
•Antique 
Restorations 

Vinebrook  Plaza 
Burlington,  MA.  01803 
(617)  272-5140 

Brunswick 


>c^\\sts  in  the  Fine  A 
Indoor  Sports 


269  Lexington  St. 
Walthani,  MA.  02154 
(617)  894-2040 


Renaissance 


Golden  West 


•Foosball 
•Table  Tennis 
•Poker  Tables 
P%      •Shuffleboard 
•Backgammon 
•Decor  Phones 

885  Providence  Hwy. 
Dedham,  MA.  02026 
(617)  329-3918 

Heritage 


Escargots 
francais. 


A  world  of  fine  foods 


Harvard  Square  /  Belmont 

Newton  Centre  /  Charles  River  Park 

Telephone  (all):  876-2211 
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An  elegant  resort  on  the  bay 


Lewis  Point  Road     •     Bourne,  Massachusetts  02532 
(617)  759-5752 

Owned  and  Managed  by 

The  Astor  and  McGregor  Trust 

(617)  698-0360 


We  are  much 
like  a  small 
hotel  —  both  in 
appearance  and 
in  catering  to  all 
the  small  details 
that  make  your 
stay  with  us  so 
much  more 
pleasant. 

Kate  from 
$45  per  day. 
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BRICK 
CHIPS 

Permanent  red  ceramic  ground  mulch. 
Retains  moisture,  holds  back  weeds, 
conditions  soil,  protects  and  beautifies. 
Fifty  pound  bags  $3. 15,  (50  lbs  bulk 
in  your  container,  $2.50). 

cBrtck^ 

Brick  and  tiles  for  walls,  patios  and  floors. 

128  Middlesex  Ave. 

Somerville,  Ma.  02145 

Tel.  (617)  666-3090 


OffRt.  1-93.  Open  8:30AM-  4:30PM,  Thursday 
'til  9PM,  Saturday  til  3PM. 


a  division  of  Spaulding  Brick  Co. 


offices  with  .      , 

room  service! 

Statler 
Office 
Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Boston  02116 


Managing  Agent 
Suite  728 
(617)  426-0720 


saunders 

&  associates 


eRgiS  Coins... 

tftg  investrngnt 

virtuoso. 

How  many  investments  have  averaged 
a  better  than  20%  compound  return 
rate  over  the  past  20  years?  .  .  .  and  a 
brilliant  29%  over  the  past  5  years? 
How  many  perform  well  in  bull  and  bear 
markets? 

Today's  financial  experts  are  recom- 
mending portfolios  that  include 
investment-quality  rare  coins  —  one  of 
the  safest  high  performers.  Rare  coins 
are  easily  placed  in  Keoghs  and  IRAs, 
and  find  ready  liquidity  in  an  eager 
world  market. 

We're  recognized  numismatic  leaders, 
with  impeccable  credentials  in  the  rare 
coin  field.  Our  experts  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  diversifying  your  portfolio  with 
rare  coins.  Call  today  .  .  .  for  a  virtuoso 
investment  performance. 

Ask  for  our  free  brochure, 

Rare  Coins:  the  Outstanding  Investment. 


V^ 


!*=». 


NEW) 
ENGLAND 
RARE  COIN 
GALLERIES 

Dept.  G-51, 

89  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02109 
Toll-free  outside  Mass.  1-800-225-6794 
(617)  227-8800 

Reference:  Gerald  Gootman,  Vice  President, 
New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,    Boston,  Mass. 
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Set  your  sights 
high  enough  and 
you  can't  miss  the 
Top.  Top-floor 
dining,  top-flight 
food.  If  that's  what 
you've  come  to 
expect,  come  up  to 
the  Top 
of  the 
Hub. 


Stnutfers 

Top  of  the  Hub 

Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


This  is 

the 

answer. 


211  Congress  Street, 

Boston,  MA  021 10 

423-6500 

Now 

choose 

the 
question. 

1 .  Who  can  lead  you  to  exactly  the  right  industrial 
property  for  your  needs? 

2.  Who  knows  all  about  commercial  property  in 
New  England? 

3.  Who  can  manage  property  in  a  way  that  makes 
owners  and  tenants  happy? 


Pollxj  Watson 


Invites  You  To  Visit  Her  Shops  At 

501  Heath  Street 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 

566-1576 

AND 

Boca  Grande,  Florida 

Featuring  daytime  and  evening  clothes 
Decorated  cashmere  sweaters 
Distinctive  Imports 


ONE 

CHECKING  ACCOUNTS 

SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 

N.O.W.  ACCOUNTS 

MASTERCHARGE 

COOLCASH/VEC 

EXECUTIVE  CREDIT 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 

TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

BUSINESS  LOANS 

PERSONAL  LOANS 

MORTGAGE  LOANS 

HOME  IMPROVEMENT  LOANS 


STOP 


COOLIDGE  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

A  Full  Se«vice  Bank  (61 7)926-7000  member  F.D.I.C. 
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SMIRNOFF®  VODKA.  80&  100  PROOF.  DISTILLED  FROM  GRAIN.  STE.  PIERRE  SMIRNOFF  FLS.  (DIVISION  OF  HEUBLEIN.  INCORPORATED  )  HARTFORD.CONNECTICUT 


.This 
is  one 

of  the 

workfls 

most 
popular  I 
wines. 
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A  SOFT  SE* 
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CastelRubounLambrusco 

Now  in  white  as  well  as  red. 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc..  Somerville,  MA  02143 
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Spend  some  time 
with  a  Little  Witch  tonight. 


Strega  means  witch.  Strega  also  means  a  bewitching  golden 
liqueur  you  can  sip  and  savor  and  spend  some  time  with. 
Without  ever  tiring  of  its  magically  unique  taste. 

A  taste,  legend  has  it,  created  centuries  ago 
in  Italy  by  the  beautiful  witches  of  Benevento. 

Enjoy  Strega  straight,  on-the-rocks,  or  mixed 
in  a  Little  Witch.  Truly,  a  haunting  brew.  I 


Imported  from  Italy,  Eighty  Proof,  by  Schenley  Imports  Co.,  NY,  NY.  ©  1977 


If  this  wasn't  a 

Hack  &  white  ad, 

we  could  show  you 

whatPaine's 
Interior  Designers 

can  do  with  color. 


We  have  assembled  a  talented  group  of  men  and 

women  to  work  with  you  on  your  decorating 

and  redecorating  plans.  One  room  or  many, 

traditional  or  modern,  they  will  share  their  creative 

ideas  with  you.  There  is  no  added  charge  for  this 

designer  service. 

For  information,  please  call  Mrs.  Scully  at 
426-1500,  extension  156. 


PAINE 

FURNITURE 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Eighth  Season  1978-1979 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  H. A.  Clowes,  Jr. 


Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  John  T.  Noonan  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 

General  Manager 


Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 

Peter  Gelb 

Director  of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  A.  Young 

Assistant  Director 
of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 

Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 
Advisor  for  the 
Music  Director 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 
Director  of  Development 

Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 
Controller 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hal! 

Michael  Steinberg 

Director  of  Publications 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.Hill 

Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C.White 

Assistant  to  the 

Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 


Programs  copyright  ©  1978  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Chairman 

Weston  P.  Figgins 
Vice  Chairman 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Louise  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly 

Robert  Kraft 

Benjamin  Lacy 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Manhard  II 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Vice  Chairman 

Charles  F.  Adams 

John  Q.  Adams 
Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  Ayer 
David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 


Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Secretary 

Richard  P.  Morse 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

David  Pokross 

William  Poorvu 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

Gene  Shalit 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Roger  Woodworth 


Live  Music  lb  Go. 


The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 


BSO 


Friends  and  Councils 


Until  the  late  1950s,  a  small  group  of  wealthy  Bostonians  made  up  the  annual 
deficit  of  the  Orchestra,  as  Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  the  BSO's  founder,  had 
done  personally  during  his  lifetime.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Cabot,  Chairman  of  the 
Trustees,  realized  that  other  means  of  support  were  required  if  the  Orchestra's 
financial  condition  was  to  remain  healthy.  He  organized  a  planning  committee 
which  included  Mrs.  James  Perkins  (the  first  woman  trustee  of  the  BSO),  Mrs. 
Mary  Louise  Cabot,  Mrs.  Norman  Cahners,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Stimson.  In  1962, 
after  two  years  of  deliberation,  the  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
was  instituted  with  Mrs.  Cabot  and  Mrs.  Cahners  as  co-chairmen.  Their 
responsibilities  included  originating  and  implementing  money-raising  ideas, 
increasing  membership  in  the  Friends,  and  providing  the  necessary  good  will 
and  hospitality  required  on  any  number  of  occasions. 

Immediately  proving  their  ability,  Mrs.  Cabot  and  Mrs.  Cahners  managed  to 
attend  eighteen  parties  being  given  simultaneously  in  and  around  Boston  to 
recruit  workers  for  their  projects.  Now,  fifteen  years  later,  there  are  twenty-four 
Area  Councils,  from  Cape  Cod  to  New  Hampshire,  with  a  membership  of  over 
500  men  and  women.  These  are  the  backbone  of  the  many  events,  benefits,  and 
special  extravaganzas,  all  money-raisers,  which  have  been  the  envy  of  other 
orchestras.  Their  always  increasing  value  to  the  BSO  has  won  them  the  support 
of  trustees,  management,  and  players. 

The  Council  was  a  natural  development  of  the  Friends,  which  had  been 
created  in  1934.  Council  members  are  elected  from  the  Friends  for  a  term  of 
service.  They,  in  turn,  have  a  Steering  Committee  which  guides  the  planning  and 
evaluation  of  activities  and  sees  to  the  best  use  of  volunteers.  Their  concerns  also 
include  increasing  the  public's  understanding  of  the  Orchestra  and  its  role.  They 
interpret  its  importance  for  the  people  of  the  city,  the  country,  and  the  world, 
and  they  emphasize  the  responsibility  the  people  have  for  the  Orchestra's 
support.  They  are  to  be  congratulated  for  these  contributions  on  the  Orchestra's 
behalf. 
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This 

Coach®   Belt 

is  made 

of 

real 

glove 

tanned 

cowhide 

and  comes 

in 

men's 

and  women's 

sizes. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
the  fall  of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth 
conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its 
founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Shenyang,  China  in 
1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He 
attended  Toho  School  of  Music  in 
Tokyo  and  graduated  with  first  prizes 
in  composition  and  conducting. 
Shortly  after  his  graduation,  he  won 
first  prize  at  the  International 
Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besancon,  France,  and  was  invited  by 

Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 

competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying  at  Tanglewood. 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music 
Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later 
to  study  and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra,  titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  although  he  remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  is  a  regular  and  favorite 
guest  conductor  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  each  year.  He  has  conducted  at  Covent  Garden,  and  returns  to 
Japan  annually  to  conduct  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  other  orchestras. 
The  newest  items  on  his  large  and  growing  discography  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  are  Bartok's  Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite,  and  Music  for  Strings, 
Percussion,  and  Celeste,  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5,  the  Brahms  First 
Symphony,  and  Rimsky-Korsakov's  Sheherazade  (all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon), 
and  Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd (New  World 
Records). 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


1978/79 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

*  Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Falmestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Emanuel  Boder 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles S.  Dana  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Phillip  R.Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

WillRhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

M ildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  Hadcock  £  flat  clarinet 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 

David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey. 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 
Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


Accompanist  to 

Leonard  Bernstein  •  Arthur  Fiedler 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Seiji  Ozawa  •  Andre  Previn 

Gunther  Schuller   •  YehudiWyner 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 

Thursday,  7  December  at  8 
Friday,  8  December  at  2 
Saturday,  9  December  at  8 


COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
MOZART 


Symphony  No.  34  in  C,  K.338 
Allegro  vivace 
Andante  di  molto 
Allegro  vivace 


INTERMISSION 


MAHLER 


Songs  on  texts  from  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn 
(The  Boy's  Magic  Horn) 

Revelge  (Reveille)f 

Rheinlegendchen  (Little  Rhine  legend)0 

Lied  des  Verfolgten  im  Turm  (Song  of  the  persecuted 

man  in  the  tower) $ 
Wer  hat  dies  Liedlein  erdacht?  (Who  thought  up  this 

little  song?)° 
Trost  im  Ungluck  (Consolation  in  sorrow)^ 
Lob  des  hohen  Verstandes  (In  praise  of  lofty 

intellect)t 
Der  Schildwache  Nachtlied  (The  sentry's  night  song)$ 
Des  Antonius  von  Padua  Fischpredigt  (Anthony  of 

Padua's  sermon  to  the  fishes)f 
Das  irdische  Leben  (Earthly  life)0 
Verlorne  Miih'  (Labor  lost)$ 
Wo  die  schonen  Trompeten  blasen  (Where  the 

beautiful  trumpets  blow)0 
Der  Tamboursg'sell  (The  drummer  boy)f 

JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
JOHN  SHIRLEY-QUIRK,  baritone 

°Ms.  Norman 

fMr.  Shirley-Quirk 

$Ms.  Norman  and  Mr.  Shirley-Quirk 

Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:40  and  Friday's  about  3:40. 

Deutsche  Grammophon  and  Philips  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Saturday's  concert  is  being  filmed  for  future  telecast,  and  occasional  shots  of  the  audience 
may  be  used. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given 

in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters 

Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C,  K.338 


Joannes  Chrisostomos  Wolfgang  Gottlieb 
Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself 
Wolfgango  Amadeo  about  1 770  and 
Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  on  27  January  1756 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December  1791. 
He  completed  this  symphony  in  Salzburg 
on  29  August  1780,  but  nothing  sure  is 
known  about  its  early  performance 
history.  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted  the 
first  Boston  Symphony  performances  on 
31  March  and  1  April  1899,  later  perfor- 
mances being  led  by  Pierre  Monteux,  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham,  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Arthur  Fiedler,  Richard  Burgin,  G. 
Wallace  Woodworth,  Sir  Adrian  Boult, 
Jorge  Mester,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas, 
and  Riccardo  Muti.  The  orchestra's  most  recent  perfonnances  in  Boston  were  Thomas's 
in  March  and  April  1970,  and  Muti  conducted  the  work  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1973. 
Boult  and  Thomas  included  the  C  major  Minuet,  K.409,  which  some  scholars  believe 
properly  belongs  to  this  symphony.  The  score  calls  for  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

"Something  else  I  forgot  to  write  to  you  the  other  day  is  that  the  symphony 
went  magnifiaue  and  had  every  sort  of  sweeps— forty  violins  played— the  bass 
instruments  were  all  doubled— ten  violas— ten  contrabasses,  eight  violoncelli, 
and  six  bassoons."  That  is  Mozart  writing  from  Vienna  to  his  father  in  Salzburg 
on  11  April  1781,  adding  a  postscript  to  a  previous  account  of  his  hugely 
acclaimed  and  even  financially  profitable  concert  at  the  Kartnerthor  Theater  a 
week  earlier.  It  was  Mozart's  first  appearance  in  the  capital  since  he  had  played 
there  as  a  boy  of  seven,  and  it  may  be  that  the  symphony  conducted  by  Giuseppe 
Bonno,  the  elderly  Court  Capellmeister,  was  the  present  one.  We  cannot  be  sure, 
though,  and  it  is  as  likely  to  have  been  the  D  major  Paris  Symphony  of  1778.  One 
can,  however,  imagine— and  few  of  us  have  had  the  opportunity  to  do  more  than 
imagine— how  magnifiaue  the  C  major  Symphony  would  sound  with  an  orchestra 
so  lavishly  populated. 

It  is  a  work  in  Mozart's  most  splendidly  festive  manner.  Presumably  it  was 
intended  for  the  archiepiscopal  court  at  Salzburg  where  Mozart  was  still— and 
miserably— employed  in  1780.  But  Mozart  at  24  was  beginning  to  be  impatient 
about  providing  entertainment  guaranteed  not  to  disturb  for  so  antipaticoa 
patron  as  the  brutish  Archbishop  Colloredo.  He  was,  moreover,  getting  ready  to 
take  the  single  greatest  step  in  his  development  as  a  composer,  the  writing  of  his 
masterpiece  in  opera  seria,  Idomeneo,  completed  in  January  1781  and  produced  in 
Munich,  where  it  had  been  commissioned,  at  the  end  of  that  month.  Idomeneo, 
which  we  know  too  little  in  this  country  and  which,  if  we  knew  it  better,  we 
would  name  alongside  Figaro,  Cos\  fan  tutte,  Don  Giovanni  and  Die  Zauberflote  as 
one  of  Mozart's  supreme  achievements  in  the  theater,  sounds  a  new  note  in 
Mozart's  music.  It  speaks  of  pity  and  terror,  and  with  full  understanding,  and 
some  of  its  shadows  can  be  sensed  in  the  symphony  that  immediately 
precedes. 
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Not  to  exaggerate  or  misrepresent— the  C  major  Symphony  is  essentially  fes- 
tive and  exuberant  music,  but  the  shadows  lend  depth  to  its  brilliance.  Like 
Schubert  a  generation  later,  like  Mahler  a  full  century  afterwards,  Mozart  likes 
to  mix  the  major  and  minor  modes.  He  begins  assertively  here,  and  as  though 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  music  in  a  minor  key.  But  suddenly— and  this  is 
before  we  are  half  a  minute  into  the  piece— he  echoes  one  of  his  jubilant  (and 
quite  conventional)  C  major  flourishes  in  minor:  A  becomes  A  flat,  forte  becomes 
piano,  the  confident  scale  in  dense,  scrubbing  sixteenth-notes  becomes  a  sequence 
of  stalking  staccato  eighth-notes.  Convention  is  out  of  the  window,  and  the 
knowledge  of  C  minor  is  upon  us.  It  does  not  dominate,  but  over  and  again, 
Mozart  surprises  us  with  such  details  as  the  chromatic  background  to  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  purely  galant  second  theme,  or  with  a  major  feature  like 
the  unexpectedly  serious  and  intense  development  section  (which  follows,  as  is 
Mozart's  custom  during  these  years,  an  unrepeated  exposition). 

The  Andante  is  as  chamber-musical  a  piece  as  Mozart  ever  put  into  a 
symphony.  Later  in  the  1780s  he  would  make  the  viola  quintet— that  is  to  say  a 
string  quartet  plus  an  extra  viola— something  peculiarly  and  poignantly  his  own. 
Here  he  looks  ahead  to  that  rich  and  warm  texture;  the  violas  are  divided  in  two 
sections  just  like  the  violins,  with  basses  and  bassoons  doubling  the  cello  line, 
and  it  is  also  not  often  that  the  second  violins  have  so  consistently  interesting  a 
part  to  play.  It  is  a  seraphic  movement,  delicately  clouded  by  mysteries  like  those 
four-times-repeated  violin  sighs  on  which  the  light  shifts  subtly  with  each 
repetition.  The  finale  returns  to  the  world  of  C  major  trumpet-and-drum 
brilliance,  but  full  of  operatic  scurryings  and  the  most  ominous  darkening  of  all 
as  the  recapitulation  is  prepared. 

Like  the  earlier  Paris  Symphony  and  the  later  Prague,  this  symphony  is  in  three 
movements  only.  That  was  the  French  taste  of  the  time.  Alfred  Einstein  proposed 
that  the  wonderfully  sapid  C  major  Minuet,  K.409  (383f),  composed  around  May 
1782,  might  have  been  intended  for  later  Viennese  performances  of  this 
symphony,  and  some  conductors  have  acted  on  his  suggestion.  The  most  recent 
scholarship,  however,  rejects  this  idea,  one  that  always  seemed  a  little  suspect 
anyway  since  the  orchestration  of  the  symphony  and  the  minuet  are  not  the 
same.  (Colin  Davis  performed  the  minuet  by  itself  at  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
in  March  1973.) 

—Michael  Steinberg 
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Gustav  Mahler 

Songs  on  texts  from  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn  (The  Boy's  Magic  Horn) 

Gustav  Mahler  was  born  at  Kalischt 
(Kaliste)  near  the  Moravian  border  of 
Bohemia  on  7  July  1860  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  18  May  1911.  He  composed 
these  songs  between  1892  and  1901.  Der 
Schildwache  Nachtlied,  which  has  its 
origins  in  an  abandoned  opera  project  of 
1888,  was  completed  on  28  January  1892 
and  was  first  sung  by  Paul  Bulss  with  the 
composer  conducting  on  27  October  1893 
in  Hamburg.  There  followed  Verlorne 
Miih'  (1  February  1892,  first  sung  that 
year  by  Amalie  Joachim),  Wer  hat  dies 
Liedlein  erdacht?  (6  February  1892  — 
Clementine  Schuch-Prosska,  27  October 
1893),  Trost  im  Ungliick  (22  February 
1892-Paul  Bulss,  27 October  1893), 
Des  Antonius  von  Padua  Fischpredigt  (1  August  1893  in  orchestral  score— Anton 
Moser,  1905),  Rheinlegendchen  (10  August  1893  in  orchestral  score— Paul  Bulss,  27 
October  1893),  Das  irdische  Leben  (August  1893  in  orchestral  score— Selma  Kurz, 
1900),  Lied  des  Verfolgten  im  Turm  (August  1895,  July  1898  in  orchestral  score- 
Anton  Moser,  1905),  Wo  die  schonen  Trompeten blasen  (August  1895,  July  1898  in 
orchestral  score—  Selma  Kurz,  1900),  Lob  des  hohen  Verstandes  (June  1896), 
Revelge  (July  1899  in  orchestral  score),  andDer  Tamboursg'sell  (July  1901  in  orches- 
tral score). 

The  first  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  of  any  of  these  songs  were 
given  on  6  and  7  April  1917,  when  Julia  Culp,  with  Karl  Muck  conducting,  sang 
Rheinlegendchen  (she  had  already  introduced  the  song  at  a  Jordan  Hall  recital  with 
piano  on  4  December  1915).  On  25  and  26  January  1924,  Mary  a  Freund,  with  Pierre 
Monteux  conducting,  sangYJer  hat  dies  Liedlein  erdacht?  along  with  Das  himm- 
lische  Leben  andVrlicht,  both  Wunderhorn  songs  that  were  eventually  incorporated 
into  the  Fourth  and  Second  Symphonies  respectively.  On  27  August  1976,  Maureen  For- 
rester and  Benjamin  Luxon,  with  Yehudi  Wyner  at  the  piano,  sang  all  twelve  of  the  songs 
on  this  program  at  a  Tanglewood  Weekend  Prelude.  These  are  the  Symphony's  first  com- 
plete performances  of  the  twelve  independent  orchestral  Wunderhorn  songs.  There  have, 
however,  been  other  complete  or  nearly  complete  performances  in  the  Boston  area,  includ- 
ing one  by  Pamela  Gore  and  David  Evitts  with  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Michel  Sasson,  and  another  at  the  Gardner  Museum  by  Jan  Curtis  and  David  Evitts  with 
Terry  Decima  at  the  piano. 

The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  trombone,  bass  tuba,  timpani, 
triangle,  snare  drum,  birch-brush,  tamtam,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  harp,  and  strings. 

Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn  or  The  Boy's  Magic  Horn  is  a  collection  of  German  folk 
poetry,  compiled  just  after  1800  in  nationalist  and  Romantic  fervor  by  two  poets 
in  their  early  twenties,  Clemens  Brentano  and  Achim  von  Arnim.  This  was  a 
new  sort  of  preoccupation.  In  England,  two  years  before  the  turn  of  the  century, 
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William  Wordsworth,  with  some  assistance  and  great  encouragement  from 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  had  anonymously  published  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  taking 
a  vigorous  stand  against  the  "gaudiness  and  inane  phraseology"  of  current 
poetry  and  seeking  to  ascertain  "how  far  the  language  of  conversation  in  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  society  is  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  poetic 
pleasure."  Closer  to  home,  the  brothers  Grimm,  Jacob,  a  grammarian,  and 
Wilhelm,  a  literary  historian,  were  beginning  to  collect  the  fairy  tales  they  would 
publish  1812-15.  A  compilation  of  folk  poetry,  at  any  rate,  is  what  Des  Knaben 
Wunderhorn  purports  to  be,  though  in  fact,  and  much  to  the  distress  of  the 
philologically  scientific  Grimms,  Brentano  and  von  Arnim  indulged  themselves 
freely  in  paraphrases,  additions,  and  deletions,  fixing  things  so  as  to  give  them  a 
more  antique  and  authentic  ring,  even  contributing  poems  all  their  own.  In  this, 
as  in  most  things,  the  two  poets,  whom  Joseph  von  Eichendorff  characterized  as 
"an  odd  couple  (ein  seltsames  Ehepaar),"  differed  widely:  the  excitable,  moody 
Brentano,  whose  sister  Bettina  is  a  familiar  figure  in  the  biographies  of  Goethe 
and  Beethoven  (she  was  also  a  wholesale  inventor  of  Beethoveniana),  was  the 
one  with  the  passion  for  "antiquing,"  while  von  Arnim,  the  aristocratic  and 
serene  Berliner,  tended  toward  a  "modernizing"  smoothing  out  of  the  material. 

Brentano  and  von  Arnim  met  in  the  summer  of  1801  while  they  were  both  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  and  what  turned  into  their  Wunderhorn  plan 
had  its  beginnings  on  a  boat  trip  down  the  Rhine  in  June  1802.  Other  work,  other 
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plans,  other  adventures  intervened,  among  them  much  travelling  on  von 
Arnim's  part  (this  he  put  to  good  use  for  the  collection),  and  Brentano's  marriage 
to  Sophie  Mereau,  followed  soon  by  the  birth  and  death  of  their  first  child.  But  by 
the  fall  of  1805  Volume  One  of  Des  Knaben  Wunderhom  was  in  print.  The  title- 
page  carried  a  sketch  of  a  boy  on  horseback  with  a  horn,  drawn  by  the  Karlsruhe 
court  painter,  Kuntz,  after  a  design  of  Brentano's.  By  1808,  the  second  and  third 
volumes  were  on  hand  as  well.  These  were  chiefly  the  work  of  Brentano,  who, 
after  the  death  of  his  wife  and  of  a  second  child  in  October  1806,  desperately 
needed  the  distraction  of  hard  work. 

The  two  young  poets  dedicated  the  first  volume  to  Goethe,  who  responded  as 
early  as  January  1806  with  an  article  in  which  he  wrote:  "By  rights,  this  little 
book  should  find  a  place  in  every  house  where  bright  and  vital  people  make  their 
home— by  the  window,  under  the  looking  glass,  or  wherever  else  song-  and 
cookbooks  lie  about,  there  to  be  opened  in  every  kind  of  good  or  ill  mood,  since 
you  are  bound  to  find  something  sympathetic  or  stimulating  even  if  it  means 
having  to  turn  a  few  pages.  Best  of  all,  this  volume  might  lie  on  the  piano  of  the 
amateur  or  master  of  musical  composition  so  that  these  songs  might  come  into 
their  own  by  being  matched  to  familiar  and  traditional  melodies,  that  they  might 
have  appropriate  tunes  fitted  to  them,  or  that,  God  willing,  they  will  inspire  new 
and  significant  melodies." 
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The  three  Wunderhorn  volumes  made  a  strong  impact,  being  widely  read,  dis- 
cussed, criticized,  and  imitated.  Goethe's  musical  wish  was  partially  fulfilled  as 
well.  Johann  Friedrich  Reichardt  and  Carl  Friedrich  Zelter  (whom  Goethe 
thought  so  superior  to  Schubert  as  composers  of  his  poems)  turned  quickly  to  Des 
Knaben  Wunderhorn  and  so,  later  in  the  century,  did  Robert  Franz,  Mendelssohn, 
and  Schumann.  The  Brahms  Lullaby  must  be  the  most  famous  of  all  Wunderhorn 
songs,  though  the  second  stanza  (which  Brahms  disliked)  was  the  work  of  a 
writer  named  Georg  Scherer.  Still  later,  Richard  Strauss  wrote  some  Wunderhorn 
songs,  of  which  Fur  15  Pfennige  is  the  best  known,  and  so  did  Schoenberg,  but  no 
one  made  the  collection  so  much  his  own  as  Gustav  Mahler.  He  began  to  write 
Wunderhorn  songs  immediately  after  completing  the  Symphony  No.  1  in  1888,  but 
he  had  already  borrowed  a  Wunderhorn  poem  as  the  foundation  of  the  first  of  his 
Wayfarer  songs  of  1884-85.  Between  1888  and  1901  he  set  twenty- four  Wunderhorn 
poems;  in  fact,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche's  Midnight  Song 
from  Zarathustra,  which  is  the  fourth  movement  of  the  Symphony  No.  3,  he 
turned  to  no  other  source  for  his  vocal  music  during  that  period.  The  twelve 
songs  on  this  program  are  those  of  which  he  made  orchestral  versions,  except  for 
Urlicht,  which  found  its  way  into  the  Second  Symphony,  Das  himmlische  Leben, 
originally  meant  for  the  Third  Symphony  but  placed  eventually  as  finale  to  the 
Fourth,  and  Es  sungen  drei  Engel,  composed  especially  for  the  Third  Symphony  in 
a  setting  for  contralto  solo  with  women's  and  boys'  choruses.  Des  Antonius  von 
Padua  Fischpredigtbecame  at  the  same  time,  in  a  version  for  orchestra  alone,  the 
scherzo  of  the  Symphony  No.  2  and  went  on  to  an  unexpected  and  brilliant 
resurrection  in  the  Sinfonia  (1968)  of  Luciano  Berio.  For  Mahler,  then,  Des  Knaben 
Wunderhorn  was  more  than  a  collection  of  poems  on  which  to  draw  for  song  texts; 
rather,  the  anthology  with  its  range  and  tone  encompassing  the  scurrilous  and 
the  sentimental,  the  grotesque  and  the  tender,  the  grim  and  the  cute,  barracks 
and  meadow,  the  Romantic  past  and  the  insistent  present,  determined  for  more 
than  a  decade  the  affect  and  atmosphere  of  his  music,  the  symphonies  as  well  as 
the  songs.  In  the  summer  of  1901,  just  after  writing  Der  Tamboursg'sell,  Mahler 
was  suddenly  hit  hard  by  the  poetry  of  Friedrich  Riickert.  The  trilogy  of  purely 
orchestral  symphonies,  Nos.  5-7,  marked  the  arrival  at  a  new  compositional 
manner,  and  after  that  Mahler  never  again  came  back  to  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn. 
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Re velge— Mahler  grew  up  near  an  army  post,  and  the  sound  of  military  sig- 
nals, of  drumming,  and  of  marching  is  a  presence  in  his  music  from  his  earliest 
works  to  his  last.  This  is  one  of  the  grimmest  of  his  military  pieces  and  it  requires 
the  biggest  orchestra  of  any  Wunderhorn  song.  Mahler  takes  the  poem  over  with 
few  alterations.  In  general,  along  with  countless  variations  in  details  like 
punctuation  or  dialect  contractions,  Mahler  does  tend  to  introduce  changes  by 
addition,  repetition,  subtraction,  or  substitution,  treating  his  sources  as  freely  as 
Brentano  and  von  Arnim  treated  theirs.  Here,  for  example,  he  drops  a  line  from 
the  fourth  stanza,  perhaps  because  he  forgot,  but  more  probably  because  he 
sought  in  his  own  way  to  "modernize"  the  poem  by  breaking  away  from  the 
regularity  of  its  structure.  Mahler's  departures  from  the  Wunderhorn  texts  make  a 
fascinating  study  and  they  show  Theodor  W.  Adorno's  characterization  of  his 
compositional  procedure  and  the  nature  of  his  imagination— "turning  cliche  into 
event"— to  be  true  in  words  as  well  as  in  music. 
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Rheinlegendchen— This  song  is  orchestrally  the  smallest,  using  only  a  wind 
quintet  together  with  the  strings.  Mahler's  tempo  mark,  gemdchlich  (easygoing),  is 
one  of  his  favorites.  The  title  is  Mahler's:  the  original  name  of  the  poem  is 
Rheinischer  Bundesring,  which  might  be  rendered  as  Rhenish  Bonding-ring.  Like  the 
minuet  in  the  Third  Symphony,  with  which  it  shares  the  key  of  A  major  and  also 
its  mood,  Rheinlegendchen  was  one  of  Mahler's  few  undisputed  successes,  being 
encored  at  its  premiere  and  often  thereafter. 

Lied  des  Verfolgten  im  Turm— Here  is  a  song  with  powerful  contrast  built  in. 
There  are  three  elements:  first,  the  difference  between  the  rousing  declamatory 
style  of  the  defiant  prisoner  and  the  lyrical  way  in  which  the  girl  sings  her  lines; 
second,  the  distinction  between  the  essentially  unchanging  tone  of  the  prisoner's 
strophes  and  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  mood  (and  tessitura)  of  the  girl's;  finally, 
in  the  words,  the  gradual  fusion  into  dialogue  of  what,  to  begin  with,  seemed  to 
be  two  unconnected  monologues. 

This  brings  us  to  a  controversial  question  about  performance  practice.  At  this 
concert,  the  Lied  des  Verfolgten  im  Turm  is  sung  as  a  duet,  as  are  Trost  im  Ungluck, 
Des  Schildwache  Nachtlied,  and  Verlorne  Miih'.  Mahler's  scores  do  not  specify  the 
gender  of  the  singers.  At  his  own  performances  he  used  both  male  and  female 
singers,  though  Henry-Louis  de  La  Grange  quotes  him  as  having  written  to  the 
conductor  Jean-Louis  Nicode  some  time  after  1903  that  "my  songs  are  all  con- 
ceived for  male  voices."  The  custom,  familiar  from  most  present-day  concert  per- 
formances and  recordings,  of  assigning  to  two  singers  those  songs  whose  texts 
suggest  such  a  division  has  no  authority  in  Mahler's  own  practice.  Most  often  he 
used  just  one  vocal  soloist  at  a  concert,  but  when  he  had  more  than  one,  he  still 
did  not  turn  the  songs  into  duets.  Thus  for  example,  in  Hamburg  on  27  October 
1893,  Clementine  Schuch-Prosska  sang  Das  himmlische  Leben,  Verlorne  Miih  '(the 
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song  whose  text  most  obviously  invites  duetting),  and  Wer  hat  dies  Liedlein 
erdacht?,  and  Paul  Bulss  sang  Der  Schildwache  Nachtlied,  and  Trost  im  Ungluckiboth 
usually  given  as  duets  nowadays)  as  well  as  Rheinlegendchen. 

The  line  between  dramatic  realism  and  fussiness  is  not  always  easily  drawn. 
Also,  one  needs,  as  in  directing  opera,  to  examine  the  music  as  closely  as  the 
words.  Lied  des  Verfolgten  im  Turin,  for  instance,  reveals  along  with  its  vivid  ver- 
bal contrasts  an  equally  striking  musical  continuity:  prisoner  and  girl  continue 
each  other's  lines— one  often  beginning  on  the  very  note  where  the  other  left 
off —in  a  way  that  suggests  that  Mahler  intended  both  "characters"  to  sing  in  the 
same  octave.  Even  VerlorneMuh' shows  Mahler's  concern  in  providing  a  musical 
continuity  which  mitigates  the  centrifugal  tendency  of  the  verse. 

The  question  of  persona  in  song  is  deeply  investigated  and  cogently  discussed 
by  Edward  T.  Cone  in  his  book  The  Composer's  Voice  (California).  The  strongest 
argument  against  the  practice  of  sharing  out  the  parts  is  to  be  found,  not  in  a  crit- 
ical essay,  but  on  a  rare  recording  of  Schubert's  Erlkonig  sung— in  French  and 
with  orchestra— by  three  singers,  the  tenor  Georges  Thill,  the  bass  Etcheverry, 
and  the  soprano  Claudine  Pascal.  (It  is  reported  that  Schubert  and  his  friends 
once  read  through  Erlkonig  with  divided  roles,  but  as  a  gag.) 

Wer  hat  dies  Liedlein  erdacht?— This  is  a  rustic  delight.  For  the  second  stanza 
of  the  poem  as  found  in  the  Wunderhorn  book,  Mahler  substituted  either  one  of 
his  own,  or  lines  that  he  found  in  some  as  yet  unidentified  source. 

Trost  im  Ungluck— The  Wunderhorn  editors  found  this  on  a  broadsheet  of  the 
day.  De  La  Grange  points  out  that  here  Mahler  leans  heavily  on  a  Silesian  folk- 
setting  of  the  text. 
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Lob  des  hohen  Verstandes— An  ever-popular  subject.  The  present  title,  drawn 
from  the  last  stanza,  is  Mahler's,  the  original  one  being  the  less  colorful  Wettstreit 
des  Kuckucks  mit  der  Nachtigall  (The  Cuckoo's  Contest  with  the  Nightingale). 

Der  Schildwache  Nachtlied— Another  military  song,  and  one  that  ends  in 
mystery.  Mahler  alters  few  words,  but  makes  a  significant  change  in  the 
punctuation.  The  poem  connects  "Wer's  glauben  tut"  to  the  preceding  lines  by  a 
comma;  Mahler  separates  it  with  an  exclamation  mark.  Thus  a  simple  statement 
becomes  an  ironic,  skeptical  comment. 

Des  Antonius  von  Padua  Fischpredigt— St.  Anthony  was  a  Franciscan  from 
Portugal,  who  taught  in  Morocco,  France,  and  Italy.  He  garnered  a  reputation  as 
a  "hammer  of  heretics"  and  died,  still  a  young  man,  at  Padua  in  1231.  He  was  a 
famous  preacher,  but  the  tale  of  his  going  to  address  the  fishes  when  he  found  the 
church  empty  is  a  fantasy  that  reference  works  like  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
and  the  Penguin  Dictionary  of  Saints  disdain  even  to  mention.  Mahler,  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Natalie  Bauer-Lechner,  provides  some  commentary:  "A  somewhat 
sweet-sour  humor  reigns  in  the  Fish  Sermon.  St.  Anthony  preaches  to  the  fishes, 
but  his  speech  sounds  completely  drunken,  slurred  (in  the  clarinet),  and  con- 
fused. And  what  a  glittering  multitude!  The  eels  and  carp  and  sharp-mouthed 
pikes,  whose  stupid  expression  as  they  look  at  Anthony,  stretching  their  stiff, 
unbending  necks  out  of  the  water,  I  can  practically  see  in  my  music,  and  I  nearly 
burst  out  laughing.  . . .  Only  very  few  people  will  understand  the  satire  on 
humanity  in  this  story!"  (Reading  this  last  sentence,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  a  lot  of 
people  found  Mahler  irritating.) 
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Das  irdische  Leben— For  this  muted,  sinister  song  with  its  restless  divided 
strings,  Mahler  has  shortened  the  poem  and  replaced  the  original  haunting  title 
of  Verspatung  (Delay).  He  explains  his  decision:  "The  text  only  suggests  the 
deeper  meaning,  the  treasure  that  must  be  searched  for.  Thus  I  picture  as  a  sym- 
bol of  human  life  the  child's  cry  for  bread  and  the  mother's  attempt  to  console 
him  with  promises.  I  named  the  song  Earthly  Life  for  precisely  that  reason.  What 
I  wished  to  express  is  that  the  necessities  for  one's  physical  and  spiritual  growth 
are  long  delayed  and  finally  come  too  late,  as  they  do  for  the  dead  child.  I  believe 
I  have  expressed  this  in  a  characteristic  and  frightening  way,  thanks  to  the 
strange  sounds,  roaring  and  whistling  like  a  storm,  of  the  accompaniment  to  the 
child's  tortured  and  anguished  cries,  and  to  the  slow,  monotonous  replies  of  the 
mother,  Destiny,  who  does  not  always  fulfill  at  the  right  time  our  anguished  plea 
for  bread. . ." 

Verlorne  Muh'— Another  dialogue,  in  which,  sharp  though  the  differences  are 
between  the  two  speakers,  their  music  is  woven  into  a  continuous  fabric.  Mahler 
dropped  two  of  the  five  stanzas  of  the  Swabian  original.  De  La  Grange  cites 
Guido  Adler,  who  pointed  out  the  presence  at  the  word  "unsere"  in  the  first 
stanza,  of  a  reference  to  the  opening  of  Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony,  a  private 
"signal"  of  Mahler's  that  he  used  often  in  his  daily  life.  The  reason  for  its  appear- 
ance here  is  not  explained. 

Wo  die  schonen  Trompeten  blasen— This  is  surely  the  most  beautiful  of 
Mahler's  pre-Riickert  songs,  at  least  among  the  non-military  ones.  The  text  is 
Mahler's  conflation  of  the  two  Wunderhorn  poems,  Bildchen  (Little  Picture)  and 
Unbeschreibliche  Freude  (Indescribable  Joy),  mostly  the  former,  to  which  he  adds 
some  lines  of  his  own.  His  omissions  of  various  realistic  and  sentimental  touches 
in  the  sources,  some  of  which  were  certainly  Brentano's  invention,  produce  a 
really  new,  hauntingly  mysterious  poem.  Here,  too,  military  trappings  are  pres- 
ent, but  as  though  seen  through  the  wrong  end  of  the  telescope. 

Der  Tamboursg'sell— Now  the  military  element  is  explicit.  This  is  the  song 
with  which  Mahler  bids  farewell  to  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn,  and  we  can  already 
hear  the  new  and  grim  march  style  of  the  Symphony  No.  5,  whose  first  and  sec- 
ond movements  he  composed  that  same  summer. 

-M.S. 
Texts  and  translations  for  Des  Knaben  Wunderhornbegin  on  page  29. 
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People  who  have  devoted  a  lifetime  to 
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Revelge 

Des  Morgens  zwischen  drei'n  und  vieren, 
Da  miissen  wir  Soldaten  marschieren 
Das  Gasslein  auf  und  ab, 
Tralali,  Tralalei,  Tralalera, 
Mein  Schatzel  sieht  herab! 

Ach,  Bruder,  jetzt  bin  ich  geschossen, 
Die  Kugel  hat  mich  schwer,  schwer 

getroffen, 
Trag'  mich  in  mein  Quartier! 
Tralali,  Tralalei,  Tralalera, 
Es  ist  nicht  weit  von  hier. 

Ach,  Bruder,  ich  kann  dich  nicht  tragen, 

Die  Feinde  haben  uns  geschlagen! 

Helf  dir  der  liebe  Gott; 

Tralali,  Tralalei,  Tralalera, 

Ich  muss  marschieren  bis  in  Tod! 

Ach,  Bruder!  ihr  geht  ja  mir  voriiber, 
Als  war's  mit  mir  vorbei! 
Tralali,  Tralalei,  Tralalera, 
Ihr  tretet  mir  zu  nah! 

Ich  muss  wohl  meine  Trommel  riihren, 
Tralali,  Tralalei,  Tralalera, 
Sonst  werd'ich  mich  verlieren, 
Tralali,  Tralalei,  Tralalera. 
Die  Bruder,  dick  gesat, 
Sie  liegen  wie  gemaht. 

Er  schlagt  die  Trommel  auf  und  nieder, 

Er  wecket  seine  stillen  Bruder, 

Tralali,  Tralalei, 

Sie  schlagen  ihren  Feind, 

Tralali,  Tralalei,  Tralalerallala, 

Ein  Schrecken  schlagt  den  Feind! 

Er  schlagt  die  Trommel  auf  und  nieder, 
Da  sind  sie  vor  dem  Nachtquartier  schon 

wieder, 
Tralali,  Tralalei! 
Ins  Gasslein  hell  hinaus, 
Sie  zieh'n  vor  Schatzleins 

Haus, 
Tralali,  Tralalei,  Tralalera. 

Des  Morgens  stehen  da  die 

Gebeine 
In  Reih'  und  Glied,  sie  steh'n  wie 

Leichensteine. 
Die  Trommel  steht  voran, 
Dass  sie  ihn  sehen  kann, 
Tralali,  Tralalei,  Tralalera. 


Reveille 

Of  a  morning,  between  three  and  four, 
We  soldiers  must  be  marching 
Up  and  down  the  street, 
Tralalee, tralaly, tralalera, 
My  honey  looks  down. 

Ah  brother,  now  I'm  shot, 
The  bullet  has  hit  me  hard, 

hard. 
Carry  me  back  to  my  camp. 
Tralalee,  tralaly,  tralalera, 
It  isn't  far  from  here. 

Ah  brother,  I  cannot  carry  you, 
The  enemy  has  beaten  us. 
May  the  dear  God  help  you! 
Tralalee,  tralaly,  tralalera, 
I  must  march  on  into  my  death! 

Ah  brothers,  you  pass  me  by 
As  though  it  were  all  over  with  me. 
Tralalee,  tralaly,  tralalera, 
You  come  too  close. 

I  must  sound  my  drum, 
Tralalee,  tralaly,  tralalera, 
Or  else  I  am  lost, 
Tralalee,  tralaly,  tralalera. 
My  brothers,  thickly  sown, 
They  lie  as  if  mown. 

Up  and  down  he  beats  his  drum, 
He  wakes  his  silent  brothers, 
Tralalee,  tralaly. 
They  beat  their  enemy, 
Tralalee,  tralaly,  tralalerallala, 
Terror  vanquishes  the  enemy. 

Up  and  down  he  beats  his  drum, 
And  already  they're  back  at  their 

nighttime  camp, 
Tralalee,  tralaly, 
Out  into  the  bright  street, 
They  parade  in  front  of  his  honey's 

house, 
Tralalee,  tralaly,  tralalera. 

When  morning  comes,  there  stand 

their  bones 
In  rank  and  file,  they  stand  like 

tombstones. 
The  drummer-boy  stands  at  their  head 
So  that  she  can  see  him, 
Tralalee,  tralaly,  tralalera. 


How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 

With  a  late  supper  and  a  generous  nightcap  at 

a  most  congenial  rendezvous:  The  Cafe  at  The  Ritz.  It's  an  old 

Boston  friend  with  a  new  look . . .  and  delicious  suppers 

are  now  served  until  half-past  midnight. 

See  you  this  evening? 
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Rheinlegendchen 


Little  Rhine  Legend 


Bald  gras'  ich  am  Neckar, 
Bald  gras'ich  am  Rhein; 
Bald  hab'ich  ein  Schatzel, 
Bald  bin  ich  allein! 

Was  hilft  mir  das  Grasen, 
Wenn  d'Sichel  nicht  schneid't! 
Was  hilft  mir  ein  Schatzel, 
Wenn's  bei  mir  nicht  bleibt! 

So  soil  ich  denn  grasen 
Am  Neckar,  am  Rhein, 
So  werf  ich  mein  goldenes 
Ringlein  hinein. 

Es  fliesset  im  Neckar 
Und  fliesset  im  Rhein, 
Soil  schwimmen  hinunter 
Ins  Meer  tief  hinein. 

Und  schwimmt  es,  das  Ringlein, 
So  frisst  es  ein  Fisch! 
Das  Fischlein  soil  kommen 
Aufs  Konigs  sein  Tisch! 

Der  Konig  tat  fragen: 
Wem's  Ringlein  sollt'  sein? 
Da  tat  mein  Schatz  sagen: 
Das  Ringlein  g'hort  mein. 

Mein  Schatzlein  tat  springen 
Berg  auf  und  Berg  ein, 
Tat  mir  wied'rumbringen 
Das  Goldringlein  mein! 

Kannst  grasen  am  Neckar, 
Kannst  grasen  am  Rhein! 
Wirf  du  mir  nur  immer 
Dein  Ringlein  hinein! 


Now  I  mow  by  the  Neckar, 
Now  I  mow  by  the  Rhine, 
Now  I  have  a  sweetheart, 
Now  I  am  alone. 

What  good  is  mowing 
If  the  sickle  won't  cut? 
What  good  is  a  sweetheart 
If  she  won't  stay  with  me? 

But  if  I  must  mow 
By  the  Neckar,  by  the  Rhine, 
Then  I'll  throw  my  golden 
Ring  into  the  waters. 

It  flows  with  the  Neckar 
And  flows  with  the  Rhine; 
Let  it  swim  away  then 
To  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

And  as  the  ring  swims  on  down, 
A  fish  will  swallow  it. 
That  little  fish  will  land 
On  the  King's  own  table. 

So  the  King  asks, 
Whose  ring  can  this  be? 
And  then  my  love  answers, 
That  ring  belongs  to  me. 

My  sweetheart  will  leap 
Up  hill  and  down  dale 
And  will  bring  back  to  me 
My  little  gold  ring. 

You  can  mow  by  the  Neckar, 
You  can  mow  by  the  Rhine, 
Just  so  long  as  you  always 
Throw  your  ring  into  the  waters. 
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Lied  des  Verf  olgten  im  Turm 

Der  Gefangene: 

Die  Gedanken  sind  frei, 

Wer  kann  sie  erraten, 

Sie  rauschen  vorbei 

Wie  nachtliche  Schatten. 

Kein  Mensch  kann  sie  wissen, 

Kein  Jager  sie  schiessen, 

Es  bleibet  dabei, 

Die  Gedanken  sind  frei! 

Das  Madchen: 

Im  Sommer  ist  gut  lustig  sein 
Auf  hohen,  wilden  Bergen. 
Dort  findet  man  grim'  Platzelein, 
Mein  herzverliebtes  Schatzelein, 
Von  dir  mag  ich  nicht  scheiden. 

Der  Gefangene: 
Und  sperrt  man  mich  ein 
In  finstere  Kerker, 
Dies  alles  sind  nur 
Vergebliche  Werke, 
Denn  meine  Gedanken 
Zerreissen  die  Schranken 
Und  Mauern  entzwei, 
Die  Gedanken  sind  frei! 

Das  Madchen: 

Im  Sommer  ist  gut  lustig  sein 

Auf  hohen,  wilden  Bergen. 

Man  ist  da  ewig  ganz  allein 

Auf  hohen,  wilden  Bergen, 

Man  hort  da  gar  kein  Kindergeschrei! 

Die  Luft  mag  einem  da  werden. 

Der  Gefangene: 

So  sei's  wie  es  sei, 

Und  wenn  es  sich  schicket, 

Nur  alles  sei  in  der  Stille! 

Mein  Wunsch  und  Begehren, 

Niemand  kann's  wehren! 

Es  bleibet  dabei: 

Die  Gedanken  sind  frei! 


Song  of  the  Persecuted  Man  in  the 
Tower 

The  Prisoner: 
Thoughts  are  free. 
Who  can  guess  them? 
They  rush  past 
Like  nighttime  shadows. 
No  one  can  know  them, 
No  hunter  can  shoot  them. 
That's  all  there  is  to  it: 
Thoughts  are  free. 

The  Girl: 

In  summer  it  is  good  to  make  merry 
On  high,  wild  mountains. 
There  you  can  find  green  places, 
My  own  heart's  beloved  treasure, 
I  don't  ever  want  to  part  from  you. 

The  Prisoner: 
And  if  they  lock  me 
in  darkest  dungeons, 
That  is  nothing  but 
Wasted  effort; 
For  my  thoughts 
Break  bonds 
And  walls  in  twain: 
Thoughts  are  free! 

The  Girl: 

In  summer  it  is  good  to  make  merry 

On  high,  wild  mountains. 

You  are  always  quite  alone 

On  high,  wild  mountains, 

And  you  hear  no  children's  cries. 

The  air  is  all  yours  up  there. 

The  Prisoner: 
Let  it  be  as  it  will, 
And  whatever  may  befall, 
Let  it  happen  in  silence. 
My  wish  and  my  longing 
None  can  forbid. 
That's  all  there  is  to  it: 
Thoughts  are  free! 
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Das  Madchen: 

Mein  Schatz,  du  singst  so  frohlich  hier, 

Wie's  Vogelein  im  Grase. 

Ich  steh'  so  traurigbei  Kerkertiir, 

War'  ich  doch  tot,  war'  ich  bei  dir, 

Ach  muss  ich  immer  denn  klagen!? 

Der  Gefangene: 

Und  weil  du  so  klagst, 

Der  Lieb'  ich  entsage! 

Und  ist  es  gewagt, 

So  kann  mich  nichts  plagen! 

So  kann  ich  im  Herzen 

Stets  lachen  und  scherzen. 

Es  bleibet  dabei: 

Die  Gedanken  sind  frei! 

Wer  hat  dies  Liedlein  erdacht? 

Dort  oben  am  Berg  in  dem  hohen 

Haus, 
Da  gucket  ein  fein's,  lieb's  Madel 

heraus. 
Es  ist  nicht  dort  daheime! 
Es  ist  des  Wirts  sein  Tochterlein. 
Es  wohnet  auf  griiner  Heide. 

Mein  Herzle  ist  wund. 
Komm',  Schatzle,  mach's  g'sund! 
Dein'  schwarzbraune  Auglein, 
Die  hab'n  mich  verwund't! 

Dein  rosiger  Mund 
Macht  Herzen  gesund. 
Macht  Jugend  verstandig, 
Macht  Tote  lebendig, 
Macht  Kranke  gesund. 

Wer  hat  denn  das  schon  schone  Liedlein 

erdacht? 
Es  haben's  drei  Gans'  liber's  Wasser 

gebracht! 
Zwei  graue  und  eine  weisse! 
Und  wer  das  Liedlein  nicht  singen 

kann, 
Dem  wollen  sie  es  pfeifen!  Ja! 


The  Girl: 

My  love,  you  sing  so  cheerfully, 
Like  a  little  bird  in  the  meadow. 
I  stand  so  sadly  by  the  prison  door. 
Were  I  but  dead,  or  were  I  with  you! 
Must  I  forever  grieve? 

The  Prisoner: 

Since  you  grieve  so, 

I  will  renounce  love. 

That  daring  step  taken, 

Then  nothing  can  torment  me. 

So  in  my  heart 

I  can  forever  laugh  and  jest. 

That's  all  there  is  to  it: 

Thoughts  are  free! 

Who  Thought  up  this  Little  Song? 

Up  there  on  the  mountain  in  the  tall 

house, 
A  neat,  dear  girl  looks  out  of  the 

window. 
It  is  not  her  home. 
She  is  the  innkeeper's  daughter. 
She  lives  on  the  green  heath. 

My  heart  is  smitten. 
Come,  sweetheart,  make  it  well  again. 
Your  almost  black  brown  eyes, 
They  have  wounded  me. 

Your  rosy  mouth 

Makes  heart  well. 

It  makes  young  people  sensible, 

It  makes  dead  men  live, 

It  makes  sick  men  well. 

And  who  thought  up  this  nice,  nice 

little  song? 
Three  geese  brought  it  from  across  the 

water, 
Two  grey  ones  and  a  white. 
And  if  there's  anyone  of  you  who  can't 

sing  it, 
Why,  they'll  whistle  it  for  you.  Yes 

indeed! 
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The  Marquise  Diamond. 


Said  to  flatter  the  lady's  tapering  fingers, 

the  marquise  has  long  been  a  favorite  for 

solitaire  and  other  important  diamonds. 

Shown  here  in  platinum  with  side  baguettes. 

You  are  invited  to  view  our  very  complete 

collection  of  fine  diamonds  of  every  shape 

and  size.  Priced  from  $500. 


Fine  Jewelers  Since  1822 

24  Winter  Street,  Boston 

Natick  Mall  /  Chestnut  Hill  Mall 

Also  Springfield  /  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Farmington,  Conn.  /  Warwick,  R.I. 

South  Portland,  Maine  /  Manchester,  N.H. 

Use  one  of  Stowell's  convenient  charge  plans 

or  American  Express,  VISA,  Master  Charge. 

Phone  Inquiries  Invited:  (617)  542-5670 

Member  Fine  Jewelers  Guild 


Kachelofen 
Ceramic  Tile 
Stoves 

The  superbly  designed  Kachelofen 
Ceramic  Tile  Stove  offers  a  practical 
and  beautiful  solution  to  the  rising 
cost  of  fuel.  Fired  by  wood  or  coal, 
this  classic  European  stove  can  heat 
a  whole  house  or  a  single  room.  And 
at  just  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
heating  with  a  conventional  heating 
system  fueled  by  oil,  gas  or  electricity. 

cBrick 
<Yari 

Brick,  tile,  ceramic 
products  and  gift  items. 

128  Middlesex  A  ven  ue 
Somerville,  Ma.  02145 
Tel.  (617)  666-3090 

OffRt.  1-93. 
Open  8:30-4:30  Monday-Saturday 

a  division  of  Spaulding  Brick  Co. 


offices  with  .      , 

room  service! 

Statler 
Office 
Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Boston  02116 


Managing  Agent 
Suite  728 
(617)  426-0720 


saunders 

&  associates 
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Trost  im  Ungliick 

Consolation  in  Sorrow 

Husar: 

Hussar: 

Wohlan!  Die  Zeit  ist  kommen! 

Now  then,  the  time  has  come. 

Mein  Pferd,  das  muss  gesattelt  sein! 

My  horse,  it  must  be  saddled. 

Ich  hab'  mir's  vorgenommen! 

I  am  resolved, 

Geritten  muss  es  sein! 

It  must  be  ridden. 

Gen'  du  nur  hin!  Ich  hab'  mein  Teil! 

Go  on  with  you!  I  am  all  set. 

Ich  lieb'  dich  nur  aus  Narretei! 

I  love  you  only  out  of  foolishness. 

Ohn'  dich  kann  ich  wohl  leben! 

I  can  quite  well  live  without  you.  Yes, 

Ja  leben! 

live. 

Ohn'  dich  kann  ich  wohl  sein! 

I  can  get  on  nicely  without  you. 

So  setz'  ich  mich  aufs  Pferdchen, 

So  I  mount  my  horse 

Und  trink'  ein  Glaschen  kiihlen  Wein! 

And  drink  a  little  glass  of  cool  wine 

Und  schwor's  bei  meinem  Bartchen, 

And  swear  by  my  beard 

Dir  ewig  treu  zu  sein. 

To  be  true  to  you  forever. 

M'ddchen: 

Girl: 

Du  glaubst,  du  bist  der 

You  think  you  are  the  handsomest 

Schonste 

man 

Wohl  auf  der  ganzen  weiten  Welt, 

In  the  whole  wide  world, 

Und  auch  der  Angenehmste! 

And  the  nicest  as  well. 

Ist  aber  weit  gefehlt! 

In  mpinps  Vafprs  Garfpn 

But  you  couldn't  be  more  wrong! 
Tn  mv  fathpr's  p^ardpn 

Wachst  eine  Blume  drin! 

So  lang  will  ich  noch  warten, 

Bis  die  noch  grosser  ist! 

Und  geh'  du  nur  hin!  Ich  hab'  mein  Teil! 

Ich  lieb'  dich  nur  aus  Narretei! 
Ohn'  dich  kann  ich  wohl  leben! 
Ohn'  dich  kann  ich  wohl  sein! 

Beide: 

Du  glaubst,  ich  werd'  dich  nehmen! 

Das  hab'  ich  lang  noch  nicht  im 

Sinn! 
Ich  muss  mich  deiner  schamen, 
Wenn  ich  in  Gesellschaft  bin. 


There  grows  a  flower. 

I  just  want  to  wait 

Until  it  has  grown  still  bigger. 

So  go  on  with  you!  I  am  all  set. 

I  love  you  only  out  of  foolishness. 
I  can  quite  well  live  without  you. 
I  can  get  on  nicely  without  you. 

Both: 

You  think  I'll  take  you. 

Well,  I'm  a  long  way  from  having  that 

in  mind! 
I  am  ashamed  of  you 
When  I  am  in  front  of  other  people. 
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"Monitor  feature  coverage 
views  people  as  basically 
decent,  endlessly  fascinating, 
and  of  enduring 
worth!' 


Alan  Bunce 

Feature  Editor 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


As  an  editor  of  a  daily  world 
newspaper,  Bunce  searches  for  the 
entertaining  or  enriching  story  that 
balances  the  daily  impact  of  world 
events  and  completes  the  picture. 
Features,  he  feels,  should  portray  the 
world  as  a  lively  and  interesting  place, 
a  storehouse  of  inexhaustible  richness. 

If  you  enter  a  new  Monitor 
subscription  now,  you  can  request  a 
FREE  LePelley  Cartoon  Datebook  for 
1979,  illustrated  with  55  Guernsey 
LePelley  political  cartoons  from  the 
Monitor.   (Offer  expires  Dec.  31, 
1978.)  Just  use  the  coupon. 

NewsJhe  way  you  need  it. 


THE  CHR6TTM  SCJENCE .MONnOR 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 

Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A.  02123 

Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  to  me  Monday  through  Friday  and  send  me  a  free 
LePelley  Cartoon  Datebook.  I  enclose  payment  as  follows: 

□  3  months  $12.50  □  9  months  $37.50 

□  6  months  $25  □  One  year,  only  $45 — a  $5  saving 


Name  (please  print) 
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Lob  des  hohen  Verstandes 

In  Praise  of  Lofty  Intellect 

Einstmal  in  einem  tiefen  Tal 

Once  upon  a  time  in  a  deep  valley, 

Kuckuck  und  Nachtigall 

The  cuckoo  and  the  nightingale 

Taten  ein  Wett'  anschlagen, 

Made  a  bet  to  see  which  of  them 

Zu  singen  um  das  Meisterstiick, 

could  sing  the  more  masterly  song: 

Gewinn'  es  Kunst,  gewinn'  es  Gliick! 

Whether  through  art  or  luck, 

Dank  soil  er  davon  tragen! 

The  winner  shall  be  rewarded. 

Der  Kuckuck  sprach:  "So  dir's 

The  cuckoo  said,  "If  it  is  all  right  with 

gefallt, 

you 

Hab  ich  den  Richter  wahlt." 

I  have  chosen  the  judge." 

Und  tat  gleich  den  Esel 

And  right  then  and  there  he  named 

ernennen! 

the  donkey, 

"Denn  weil  er  hat  zwei  Ohren  gross, 

"For  since  he  has  two  big  ears 

So  kann  er  horen  desto  bos, 

He  can  hear  that  much  the  better 

Und,  was  recht  ist,  kennen!" 

And  recognize  what  is  right." 

Sie  flogen  vor  den  Richter  bald. 

Soon  they  flew  before  the  judge. 

Wie  dem  die  Sache  ward 

When  he  was  told  what  it  was  all 

erzahlt, 

about 

Schuf  er,  sie  sollten  singen! 

He  decreed  that  they  should  sing. 

Die  Nachtigall  sang  lieblich  aus! 

The  nightingale  sang  out  sweetly. 

Der  Esel  sprach:  "Du  machst  mir's 

The  donkey  said,  "You  pseudo- 

kraus! 

intellectual,  you. 

Ija!  Ija!  Ich  kann's  in  Kopf  nicht  bringen!" 

Hee-haw,  hee-haw.  I  can't  take  it  in." 

Sein  Sang  durch  Terz  und  Quart  und 

Quint. 
Dem  Esel  g'fiels,  er  sprach  nur: 

"Wart! 
Dein  Urteil  will  ich  sprechen. 

"Wohl  sungen  hast  du  Nachtigall! 
Aber  Kuckuck  singst  gut 

Choral 
Und  haltst  den  Takt  fein  innen! 
Das  sprech'  ich  nach  mein'  hoh'n 

Verstand, 
Und  kost'  es  gleich  ein  ganzes 

Land, 
So  lass  ich's  dich  gewinnen. 
Kuckuck,  Kuckuck,  Ija!" 


His  song  through  thirds  and  fourths 

and  fifths. 
The  ass  loved  it  and  he  just  said, 

"Wait, 
I'll  now  pronounce  my  verdict. 

"You  sang  well,  nightingale, 

But  cuckoo,  you  are  a  fine  chorale- 
singer 

And  you  know  how  to  keep  time. 

This  I  speak  from  the  height  of  my 
intellect, 

And  were  it  to  cost  me  a  whole 
country, 

I  pronounce  you  the  winner. 

Cuckoo,  cuckoo,  hee-haw." 
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•Darts 
•Billiards 
•Pinballs 
•Juke  Boxes 
•Antique 
Restorations 


Indoor  Sports 


if**-- 


Vinebrook  Plaza 
Burlington,  MA.  01803 
(617)  272-5140 

Brunswick 


269  Lexington  St. 
Waltham,  MA.  02154 
(617)  894-2040 


•Foosball 
•Table  Tennis 
•Poker  Tables 
•Shufileboard 
•Backgammon 
•Decor  Phones 


885  Providence  Hwy. 
Dedham,  MA.  02026 
(617)  329-3918 


Renaissance 


Golden  West 


Heritage 


Beautiful  classic  women's  fashions 
are  a  tradition  at  The  Talbots.  Come 
see  for  yourself.  And  be  sure  to  ask 

for  our  free  catalog.  Or  call 

(617)  749-7830  or  write  The  Talbots, 

Dept.  KA,  Hingham,  MA  02043 

and  well  send  you  one. 


TKe 


laJboT; 


Hingham,  Acton,  Duxbury,  Lenox, 
Osterville,  So.  Hamilton,  Massachusetts 
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Pant,  pant,  pant... 
Rumble,  rumble,  rumble . . . 

If  you  always  end  up  racing 
to  get  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
time  only  to  have  your  stomach 
rumble  during  the  pianissimo 
passages,  pull  into  the  MidTown 
Hotel  first.  Leave  your  car  in 
our  lot.  (Our  dinner  patrons  get 
free  parking  for  Symphony  con- 
certs.) Then  enjoy  a  great  meal 
in  our  Colony  Room.  Followed 
by  a  leisurely  one  minute  walk 
to  Symphony  Hall. 

That  way,  you'll  be  a  lot  more 
relaxed  for  the  performance. 

And  a  lot  quieter. 


Bostons  most  convenient  Hotel 


220  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  02 1 1 5. 
Teleohone:  (61  7)  262-1000. 


Der  Schildwache  Nachtlied 

The  Sentry's  Night  Song 

"Ich  kann  und  mag  nicht  frohlich  sein! 

"I  cannot  and  will  not  be  cheerful. 

Wenn  alle  Leute  schlafen, 

While  others  sleep, 

So  muss  ich  wachen! 

I  must  wake! 

Muss  traurig  sein!" 

Must  be  sad!" 

"Lieb'  Knabe,  du  musst  nicht  traurig  sein! 

"Dear  love,  you  don't  have  to  be  sad. 

Will  deiner  warten 

I'll  wait  for  you 

Im  Rosengarten, 

In  the  rose  garden, 

Im  griinen  Klee!" 

In  the  green  clover." 

"Zum  griinen  Klee  da  geh'ich  nicht! 

"I  won't  go  to  the  green  clover. 

Zum  Waffengarten 

It  is  to  the  garden  of  arms, 

Voll  Helleparten 

Full  of  halberds, 

Binichgestellt!" 

That  I  am  assigned." 

"Stehst  du  im  Feld,  so  helf 

"If  you  are  in  the  field,  then  may  God 

dir  Gott! 

help  you! 

An  Gottes  Segen 

It  is  on  God's  blessing 

1st  alles  gelegen! 

That  all  depends. 

Wer'sglaubentut!" 

If  you  believe  in  it." 

"Wer's  glauben  tut,  ist  weit  davon! 
Er  ist  ein  Konig! 
Er  ist  ein  Kaiser! 
Er  fuhrt  den  Krieg!" 

Halt!  Wer  da?  Rund'!  Bleib'  mir 

vom  Leib! 
Wer  sang  es  hier? 
Wer  sang  zur  Stund'? 
Verlorne  Feldwacht 
Sang  es  um  Mitternacht! 


"He  who  believes  in  it  is  far  away. 

He  is  a  king. 

He  is  an  emperor. 

He  wages  war." 

Halt!  Who  goes  there?  Turn  round! 

Keep  your  distance! 
Who  sang  here? 
Who  sang  just  now? 
The  lost  sentry 
Sang  it  at  midnight. 
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Des  Antonius  von  Padua  Fischpredigt 

Antonius  zur  Predigt 

Die  Kirche  find't  ledig! 

Er  geht  zu  den  Flussen 

Und  predigt  den  Fischen! 

Sie  schlag'n  mit  den  Schwanzen! 

Im  Sonnenschein  glanzen! 

Die  Karpfen  mit  Rogen 
Sind  all'  hierher  zogen, 
Hab'n  d'Mauler  aufrissen, 
Sich  Zuhorn's  beflissen! 
Kein  Predigt  niemalen 
Den  Fischen  so  g' fallen! 

Spitzgoschete  Hechte, 
Die  immerzu  fechten, 
Sind  eilends  herschwommen, 
Zu  horen  den  Frommen! 

Auch  jene  Phantasten, 
Die  immerzu  fasten: 
Die  Stockfisch  ich  meine, 
Zur  Predigt  erscheinen. 
Kein  Predigt  niemalen 
Den  Stockfisch  so  g' fallen! 

Gut  Aale  und  Hausen, 
Die  vornehme  schmausen, 
Die  selbst  sich  bequemen, 
Die  Predigt  vernehmen! 

Auch  Krebse,  Schidkroten, 
Sonst  langsame  Boten, 
Steigen  eilig  vom  Grund, 
Zu  horen  diesen  Mund! 
Kein  Predigt  niemalen 
Den  Krebsen  so  g' fallen! 


Anthony  of  Padua's  Sermon  to  the 
Fishes 

At  sermon  time,  Anthony 
Finds  the  church  empty. 
He  goes  to  the  rivers 
To  preach  to  the  fishes. 
They  flip  their  tails 
And  gleam  in  the  sunshine. 

The  carp  with  their  spawn 

Have  all  come  along, 

Have  opened  their  mouths  wide, 

Have  worked  hard  at  listening. 

No  sermon  ever 

Pleased  the  fishes  as  much. 

The  sharp-mouthed  pike, 
Who  are  forever  fighting, 
Have  swum  by  in  a  hurry 
To  hear  the  holy  man. 

Even  those  visionaries 
That  are  forever  fasting 
—it's  the  dried  cod  I  mean 
—appear  for  the  sermon. 
No  sermon  ever 
Pleased  the  cod  as  much. 

Fine  eel  and  sturgeon, 
Those  finicky  eaters, 
Even  they  condescend 
To  attend  to  the  sermon. 

Even  crabs  and  turtles, 

Usually  so  slow  about  their  errands, 

Rise  hurriedly  from  the  riverbed 

To  hear  what  issues  from  this  mouth. 

No  sermon  ever 

Pleased  the  crabs  so  much. 
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Fisch'  grosse,  Fisch'  kleine, 

Big  fish  and  little  fish, 

Vornehm  und  gemeine, 

Classy  and  vulgar, 

Erheben  die  Kopfe 

Raise  their  heads 

Wie  verstand'ge  Geschopfe! 

Like  intelligent  creatures, 

Auf  Gottes  Begehren 

At  God's  desire 

Die  Predigt  anhoren! 

To  attend  to  the  sermon. 

Die  Predigt  geendet, 

When  the  sermon  is  over, 

Ein  jeder  sich  wendet. 

Each  turns  away. 

Die  Hechte  bleiben  Diebe, 

The  pike  stay  thieves 

Die  Aale  viel  lieben; 

And  the  eels  are  still  lechers. 

Die  Predigt  hat  g'fallen, 

The  sermon  has  delighted  them, 

Sie  bleiben  wie  Allen! 

And  they  stay  just  as  they  were. 

Die  Krebs  geh'n  zuriicke; 

The  crabs  still  go  backwards, 

Die  Stockfisch'  bleib'n  dicke, 

The  cod  stay  fat, 

Die  Karpfen  viel  fressen, 

The  carp  are  still  gluttons, 

Die  Predigt  vergessen! 

The  sermon  is  forgotten. 

Die  Predigt  hat  g'fallen, 

The  sermon  has  delighted  them, 

Sie  bleiben  wie  Allen. 

And  they  stay  just  as  they  were. 

Das  irdische  Leben 

Earthly  Life 

"Mutter,  ach  Mutter,  es  hungert  mich! 

"Mother,  oh  mother,  I  am  so  hungry. 

Gib  mir  Brot,  sonst  sterbe  ich." 

Give  me  bread,  else  I  will  die." 

"Warte  nur,  mein  liebes  Kind! 

"Only  wait,  my  beloved  child, 

Morgen  wollen  wir  ernten 
geschwind!" 

Und  als  das  Korn  geerntet  war, 

Rief  das  Kind  noch  immerdar: 

"Mutter,  ach  Mutter,  es  hungert  mich! 

Gib  mir  Brot,  sonst  sterbe  ich!" 

"Warte  nur,  mein  liebes  Kind! 

Morgen  wollen  wir  dreschen  geschwind!" 

Und  als  das  Korn  gedroschen  war, 
Rief  das  Kind  noch  immerdar: 
"Mutter,  ach  Mutter,  es  hungert  mich, 
Gib  mir  Brot,  sonst  sterbe  ich!" 
"Warte  nur,  mein  liebes  Kind! 
Morgen  wollen  wir  backen  geschwind." 

Und  als  das  Brot  gebacken  war, 
Lag  das  Kind  auf  der  Totenbahr! 


Tomorrow  we'll  quickly  bring  in  the 
harvest." 

And  when  the  grain  was  harvested, 
The  child  still  cried: 
"Mother,  oh  mother,  I  am  so  hungry. 
Give  me  bread,  else  I  will  die." 
"Only  wait,  my  beloved  child, 
Tomorrow  we'll  quickly  thresh." 

And  when  the  grain  was  threshed, 
The  child  still  cried: 
"Mother,  oh  mother,  I  am  so  hungry. 
Give  me  bread,  else  I  will  die." 
"Only  wait,  my  beloved  child, 
Tomorrow  we'll  quickly  bake." 

And  when  the  bread  was  baked, 
The  child  lay  on  his  bier. 
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Verlorne  Muh' 

Sie: 

Biible,  wir  wollen  ausse  gehe! 

Wollen  wir?  Unsere  Lammer 

besehe! 
Gelt!  Komm',  lieb's  Buberle, 
Komm',  ichbitt! 

Er: 

Narrisches  Dinterle, 

Ich  mag  dich  halt  nit! 

Sie: 

Willst  vielleicht  a  bissel  nasche? 

Hoi'  dir  was  aus  meiner  Tasch'! 

Hoi',  lieb's  Buberle, 

Hoi',  ich  bitt! 

Er: 

Narrisches  Dinterle, 

Ich  nasch'  dir  halt  nit! 

Sie: 

Gelt,  ich  soil  mein  Herz  dir 

schenke? 
Immer  willst  an  mich  gedenke. 
Nimm's,  lieb's  Buberle, 
Nimm's,  ichbitt! 

Er: 

Narrisches  Dinterle, 

Ich  mag  es  halt  nit! 


Labor  Lost 

She: 

Hey  laddie,  let's  go  out  together. 

Shall  we?  Shall  we  go  have  a  look  at 

our  lambs? 
OK?  Come  on,  sweet  laddie, 
Come  on,  oh  please! 

He: 

Dumb  chick, 

I  just  don't  like  you. 

She: 

Maybe  you  want  something  to  nibble? 

Take  something  from  my  pocket. 

Take  it,  sweet  laddie, 

Oh  take  it,  please! 

He: 

Dumb  chick, 

I'm  not  about  to  eat  from  your  pocket. 

She: 

I  know,  you  want  me  to  give  you  my 

heart? 
Then  you'll  always  think  of  me. 
Take  it,  sweetest  laddie, 
Oh  take  it,  please! 

He: 

Dumb  chick, 

I  just  don't  want  it. 


Wo  die  schonen  Trompeten  blasen 

"Wer  ist  denn  draussen  und  wer 

klopfet  an, 
Der  mich  so  leise  wecken  kann?" 
"Das  ist  der  Herzallerliebste  dein, 
Steh'  auf  und  lass  mich  zu  dir  ein! 

"Was  soil  ich  hier  nun  langer  steh'n? 
Ich  seh'  die  Morgenrot'  aufgeh'n, 
Die  Morgenrot'  zwei  helle  Stern. 
Bei  meinem  Schatz  da  war'  ich  gern, 
Bei  meinem  Herz  allerlieble." 


Where  the  Beautiful  Trumpets  Blow 

"And  who  is  out  there,  and  who  is 

knocking 
That  can  wake  me  so  gently?" 
"It  is  your  heart's  dearest  love. 
Get  up  and  let  me  in. 

"Why  must  I  stand  here  any  longer? 
I  see  the  red  dawn, 
The  red  dawn  and  two  bright  stars. 
I  long  to  be  by  my  sweetheart, 
By  my  dearest  heart." 
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Das  Madchen  stand  auf  und  Hess  ihn  ein; 

Sie  heisst  ihn  auch  willkommen  sein. 

"Willkommen  lieber  Knabe  mein, 

So  lang  hast  du  gestanden!" 

Sie  reicht  ihm  auch  die  schneeweisse  Hand. 

Von  feme  sang  die  Nachtigall; 

Das  Madchen  fing  zu  weinen  an. 

"Ach  weine  nicht,  du  Liebste  mein, 
Aufs  Jahr  sollst  du  mein  Eigen  sein. 
Mein  Eigen  sollst  du  werden  gewiss, 
Wie's  keine  sonst  auf  Erden  ist! 
O  Lieb'  auf  griiner  Erden. 

"Ich  zieh  in  Krieg  auf  grune  Heid', 
Die  griine  Heid',  die  ist  so  weit, 
Allwo  die  schonen  Trompeten 

blasen, 
Da  ist  mein  Haus  von  griinem 

Rasen." 


The  girl  rose  up  and  let  him  in, 
She  also  bade  him  welcome. 
"Welcome,  my  dearest  boy, 
You  have  had  to  stand  so  long." 
She  gives  him  her  snow-white  hand. 
Far  away,  the  nightingale  was  singing; 
The  girl  began  to  weep. 

"Oh,  don't  weep,  my  dearest  dear, 
A  year  from  now  you'll  be  my  own. 
It  is  sure  you  will  be  mine 
Like  no  one  else  on  this  earth, 
Oh  love,  on  this  green  earth. 

"I  am  off  to  war  on  the  green  heath. 
The  green  heath,  it  is  so  far  away, 
And  there,  where  the  beautiful 

trumpets  blow, 
There  is  my  home,  beneath  the  green 

turf." 


Der  Tamboursg'sell 

Ich  armer  Tamboursg'sell! 
Man  fiihrt  mich  aus  dem  G'wolb! 
War'  ich  ein  Tambour  blieben, 
Diirft  ich  nicht  gefangen  liegen! 

O  Galgen,  du  hohes  Haus, 
Du  siehst  so  furchtbar  aus! 
Ich  schau  dich  nicht  mehr  an, 
Weil  i  weiss,  dass  i  g'hor 
d'ran! 

Wenn  Soldaten  vorbeimarschieren, 
Bei  mir  nit  einquartier'n, 
Wenn  sie  fragen,  wer  i  g'wesen  bin: 
Tambour  von  der  Leib- 
kompanie! 

Gute  Nacht,  ihr  Marmelstein', 
Ihr  Berg'  und  Hiigelein! 
Gute  Nacht,  ihr  Offizier, 
Korporal  und  Musketier! 

Gute  Nacht,  ihr  Offizier, 
Korporal  und  Grenadier! 
Ich  schrei'  mit  heller  Stimm': 
Von  euch  ich  Urlaub  nimm! 

Gute  Nacht! 


The  Drummer  Boy 

Poor  me,  poor  drummer  boy! 
They  are  leading  me  from  my  cell. 
If  I  had  stayed  a  drummer  boy, 
I'd  not  be  a  prisoner  now. 

0  gallows,  you  tall  house, 
You  look  so  frightful. 

No,  I  won't  look  at  you  any  more 
Because  I  know  that  that's  where  I 
belong. 

When  the  soldiers  march  past 
They  aren't  billeted  with  me. 
When  they  ask  who  I  was: 
Drummer  with  Headquarters 
Company! 

Good  night,  you  marble  rocks, 
Tall  mountains  and  little  hills. 
Good  night,  you  officers, 
Corporals  and  musketeers. 

Good  night,  you  officers, 
Corporals  and  grenadiers. 
Loud  and  clear  I  cry: 

1  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Good  night. 
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MORE . . . 

Mozart  by  Stanley  Sadie  is  a  useful  basic  book,  nicely  illustrated  (Grossman, 
available  in  paperback),  and  The  Mozart  Companion  edited  by  H.C.  Robbins  Lan- 
don  and  Donald  Mitchell  is  a  valuable  symposium  by  a  dozen  scholars  (Norton, 
available  in  paperback).  Alfred  Einstein's  Mozart  is  a  disconcerting  mixture  of 
insight,  imagination,  and  wind— all  in  all  stronger  on  the  life,  personality,  and 
context  than  on  the  music  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback).  Mozart  by  Arthur 
Hutchings  is  a  coffee-table  book,  but  with  good  things  in  it  and,  of  course,  lavish 
illustrations  (Schirmer).  Hans  Keller's  essay  on  Mozart  in  the  first  volume  of 
Robert  Simpson's  compilation  The  Symphony  is  exceptionally  interesting  (Pelican 
paperback).  Otto  Klemperer  and  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  have  a  superb 
recording  of  the  Symphony  No.  34  (Angel,  with  the  Paris  Symphony,  No.  31). 
Karl  Bohm's  performance  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  is  exceptionally  fine  in 
orchestral  execution  and  in  its  realization  of  Mozart's  unique  textures  (Deutsche 
Grammophon,  with  the  Symphonies  No.  26  and  No.  31),  and  Josef  Krips  has  an 
appealingly  energetic  performance  with  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw 
(Philips,  with  the  Symphonies  No.  32  and  No.  33). 

Mahlerby  Henry-Louis  de  La  Grange  is  on  its  way  to  becoming  the  standard 
biography:  still  incomplete,  it  is  already  a  big  book,  extremely  detailed,  a  little 
defensive,  and  really  indispensable  (Doubleday).  The  long-awaited  second  vol- 
ume of  Donald  Mitchell's  perceptive  study— this  installment  is  called  The  Wun- 
derhorn  Years— is  at  last  out  (Westview).  By  far  the  best  short  book  on  Mahler  — 
and  it  is  indeed  excellent  on  any  terms— is  Michael  Kennedy's  in  the  Master 
Musicians  series  (Rowman).  Alma  Mahler's  memoirs,  And  the  Bridge  is  Love (Har- 
court  Brace  Jovanovich),  and  her  Gustav  Mahler:  Memories  and  Letters  (University 
of  Washington)  contain  much  interesting  and  valuable  material,  but  one  would 
not  wish  absolutely  to  vouch  for  reliability.  Mahlerby  Kurt  Blaukopf  is  another 
coffee-table  book,  often  seen  these  days  on  remainder  tables  and  worth  picking 
up.  It  is  an  indiscriminate  squirreling  together  of  this  and  that,  but  with  many 
fascinating  pictures  (Oxford).  The  recent  book  by  Egon  Gartenberg  is  quite  good 
on  Mahler's  Viennese  professional  milieu,  but  it  also  has  a  certain  amount  of 
muddle  and  is  exceedingly  trivial  about  the  music  (Schirmer). 

Jessye  Norman  and  John  Shirley-Quirk  have  recorded  the  Wunderhorn  songs 
with  Bernard  Haitink  and  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  (Philips). 
The  recording  by  Christa  Ludwig,  Walter  Berry,  and  Leonard  Bernstein  gives 
you  both  the  piano  and  orchestral  versions,  the  latter  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic:  the  performances  are  not  subtle,  but  they  are  communicative  and 
understanding  (Columbia).  Heinz  Rehfuss  sings  the  baritone  songs  most 
beautifully,  but  his  contralto  partner  and  conductor  are  both  deplorable 
(Vanguard).  A  beautiful  recording  by  Janet  Baker  and  Geraint  Evans  with  Wyn 
Morris  conducting  used  to  be  available  on  Angel  and  is  still  worth  looking  for. 

-M.S. 
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THE  LYNX  AT  A  GLANCE.  A  LOOK  STRICTLY  YOUR  GWN. 

bBERTS/NEUSTADTER 

P  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON  2672063 


A  New  Face  in 
New  England  Music 
A  "Grady  Glow"  Face 


The  big  talent  and  beautiful  skin  belong  to 
chamber  group  flutist,  Karin  Daring.  New  to  the 
Boston  area  from  Syracuse,  NY.  where  she 
studied  under  renowned  flutist,  John  Ober- 
brunner  of  the  Syracuse  Symphony,  Karin  is  a 
very  particular  young  woman. 

Karin  knows  that  good  skin  care  habits,  like 
musical  talent,  should  be  developed  from  youth,, 
and  practiced  through  life.  Based  on  our  experi- 
ence we  know  that,  at  least  when  it  comes  to  skin, 
it's  never  too  late  to  learn. 

Call  today  for  a  Complimentary  Consultation  and 
Skin  Analysis.  Let  one  of  our  professional  Esthe- 
ticians  show  you  the  way  to  your  Grady  Glow. 

Gift  Certificates  ordered 
by  phone,  chargeable  to 
MasterCharge  and  VISA. 


EUZ4BE1H 
GWDY 

.  FACE  FIRST    ' 


39  Newbury  Street 
Boston     536-4447 

200  Boylston  Street 
Chestnut  Hill     964-6470 
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LUXURY  IN  4 2£ 

There's  nothing  to  compare  it  to. 

•  Standard  4  wheel  drive 

•  Power  steering 

•  Power  brakes 

•  360  cubic  inch 
V-8  engine 

•  Other  options 
available  ^  r|  WAGONEER  UMTrtD 

Jeep  wrote  the  book  on  4-wheel  drive. 

EASTERN  MASS  JEEP  DEALERS 


music  for  frugal  musings 

open  up  worlds  of  color  and  sound  at  practical  prices 
with  records  from  the  Harvard  Coop,  New  England's 
largest  record  center,  rock,  folk,  classical  and  more  . . . 
for  less. 


HARVARD  SQUARE 


CAMBRIDGE 
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Colin  Davis 


Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Symphony,  is  Music 
Director  of  the  Royal  Opera,  Covent 
Garden,  and  Principal  Guest  Con- 
ductor of  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  as  well.  He  has  been  deco- 
rated by  the  governments  of  England, 
France,  and  Italy.  His  European 
engagements  include  regular  concerts 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the 
Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  and  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris.  Since  his  Ameri- 
can debut  in  1959  with  the  Min- 
neapolis Symphony,  Mr.  Davis  has 
conducted  the  orchestras  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Boston.  He  made  his  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  1967  with  a  new  production  of  Peter  Grimes  and  returned 
there  for  Pelleas  et  Melisande  and  Wozzeck.  He  has  conducted  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  annually  since  1967  and  became  the  BSO's  Principal  Guest 
Conductor  in  1972. 

From  1959  to  1965,  Mr.  Davis  was  Music  Director  of  Sadler's  Wells  (now 
English  National)  Opera,  where  he  conducted  over  20  operas.  He  made  his 
Covent  Garden  debut  with  the  Royal  Ballet  in  1960,  and  his  operatic  debut  there 
came  in  1965.  He  was  Principal  Conductor  of  the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  until 
1971,  at  which  time  he  became  Music  Director  of  the  Royal  Opera.  New  produc- 
tions he  has  led  at  Covent  Garden  include  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  Don 
Giovanni,  La  clemenza  di  Tito,  and  Idomeneo,  Tippett's  Midsummer  Marriage,  The 
Knot  Garden,  and  The  Ice  Break,  Wagner's  Ring  cycle,  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens,  and 
Britten's  Peter  Grimes.  The  first  British  conductor  ever  to  appear  at  Bayreuth,  Mr. 
Davis  opened  the  1977  Festival  there  with  Wagner's  Tannh'duser,  a  production 
recently  filmed  by  Unitel. 

Among  Mr.  Davis's  many  recordings  on  the  Philips  label  are  Mozart's  Le  nozze 
di  Figaro,  Don  Giovanni,  and  Gos)  fan  tutte,  symphonic  and  operatic  works  by  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  a  near  complete  Berlioz  cycle  for  which  he  has  received  the 
Grosse  Deutschen  Schallplattenpreis,  and,  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  complete 
symphonies  of  Sibelius,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Sibelius  Medal  by  the 
Helsinki  Sibelius  Society.  Recent  recordings  include  Puccini's  Tosca,  Mozart's  La 
clemenza  di  Tito,  and  Berlioz's  L'Enfance  du  Christ.  Forthcoming  are  Beethoven's 
Missa  Solemnis,  Verdi's  Un  hallo  in  maschera,  and  Mozart's  Die  Entfiihrung  aus  dem 
Serail. 
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Decorating  mistakes  cost!  A  better 
approach  is  our  "no  fault"  system, 
with  free,  highly  skilled  advice 
from  our  Interior  Design  staff 
before  you  decorate.  Call.  Or  drop 
in.  Look  through  our  collections  of 
magnificent  Drexel®  and 
Heritage®  furniture.  With  our 
professionals  to  guide  you,  the 
results  are  always  faultlessly 
beautiful! 


eo*ve.4 


Creatively  Furnishing  Homes  Since  1931 


CHESTNUT  HILL  METHUEN  DANVERS 

Rt.  9  Opposite  Mall     Rt.  28,  Exit  Rt.  213       Rt.  128,  Exit  24 
244-3100  683-2701  777-1060 


When 
your  evening's 
at  steak... 


1978-1979  Stage  Door  Lectures 


The  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  cordially  invites  you  to  meet 

WOMEN  IN  MUSIC 

remaining  lecture  luncheons 


5  January 

2  February 

13  April 


Doriot  Dwyer 
Mary  Jo  Barron 
Mary  Smith 


Please  note  the  following  change  of 
schedule:  Doriot  Dwyer  will  appear  on 
5  January  (not  2  February,  as  originally 
planned),  and  Mary  Jo  Barron  will  appear 
on  2  February  (not  5  January,  as  originally 
planned). 

A  la  Carte  Bar  —  11:30  a.m. 

Lecture  and  Buffet  Lunch  —  12:30  p.m. 

(entrance  at  the  Stage  Door) 

Single  admission  $8.50 
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Jessye  Norman 


Jessye  Norman's  rise  to  prominence 
in  the  world's  concert  and  opera 
houses  has  been  fast  and  steady.  Born 
in  Augusta,  Georgia,  Ms.  Norman 
studied  at  Howard  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Peabody  Conser- 
vatory in  Baltimore,  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  In  1968  she  won 
first  prize  at  the  Bavarian  Radio  Cor- 
poration International  Music  Com- 
petition in  Munich,  Germany,  and 
this  led  to  engagements  throughout 
Europe.  In  December  1969  she  made 
her  operatic  debut  at  the  Deutsche 
Oper,  Berlin  as  Elisabeth  in  Wagner's 
Tannhauser.  With  Riccardo  Muti  con- 
ducting, she  made  her  debut  at 
Florence's  Teatro  Communale  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Maggio  Musicale, 
Florence,  in  1971.  Berlin  mounted  a  new  production  of  A  ida  for  her  in  1972, 
Claudio  Abbado  conducting.  This  role  served  as  the  vehicle  for  her  La  Scala 
debut  in  April  1972  with  Abbado,  and  for  her  American  operatic  debut  at  the 
Hollywood  Bowl  that  summer  in  a  concert  performance  of  Aida  with  James 
Levine.  Colin  Davis  introduced  Ms.  Norman  to  Boston  Symphony  audiences  in 
an  all-Wagner  concert  at  Tanglewood,  1972,  and  she  made  her  debut  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  Covent  Garden  that  September  as  Cassandra  in  Berlioz's  Les 
Troyens. 

In  January  of  1973,  Ms.  Norman  was  invited  to  make  her  New  York  recital 
debut  on  the  roster  of  Great  Performers  at  Lincoln  Center,  and  a  1980  appearance 
is  already  scheduled  for  that  series.  Ms.  Norman  has  been  featured  with  many 
American  and  European  orchestras,  including  those  of  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  Vienna,  and  London.  She  has  performed  in  England,  Spain, 
Germany,  Holland,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Finland,  Israel,  Canada,  and  France. 
Her  festival  appearances  include  Edinburgh,  Vienna,  Aldeburgh,  Salzburg,  and 
the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival,  and  she  has  recorded  Mozart,  Mahler,  Verdi, 
Schubert,  and  Wagner  for  Philips  records.  Ms.  Norman  will  make  her  first  tour 
of  Japan  in  the  1979-80  season. 

Ms.  Norman's  most  recent  appearances  with  the  BSO  were  at  the  final  concerts 
of  the  1977-78  season,  as  Sieglinde  in  concert  performances  of  Wagner's  Die 
Walkiire  Act  I  with  Seiji  Ozawa.  At  Tanglewood  last  summer,  Ms.  Norman  sang 
Mahler's  Ruckert  Lieder  and,  again,  Sieglinde.  She  returns  to  Symphony  Hall  later 
this  season  for  Boston  Symphony  performances  of  Mahler's  Second  Symphony 
and  Schoenberg's  Gurre-Lieder. 
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cRgiS  Coins... 

the  investnrjent 

virtuoso. 

How  many  investments  have  averaged 
a  better  than  20%  compound  return 
rate  over  the  past  20  years?  .  .  .  and  a 
brilliant  29%  over  the  past  5  years? 
How  many  perform  well  in  bull  and  bear 
markets? 

Today's  financial  experts  are  recom- 
mending portfolios  that  include 
investment-quality  rare  coins  —  one  of 
the  safest  high  performers.  Rare  coins 
are  easily  placed  in  Keoghs  and  IRAs, 
and  find  ready  liquidity  in  an  eager 
world  market. 

We're  recognized  numismatic  leaders, 
with  impeccable  credentials  in  the  rare 
coin  field.  Our  experts  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  diversifying  your  portfolio  with 
rare  coins.  Call  or  visit  us  today  .  .  .for 
a  virtuoso  investment  performance. 

Ask  for  our  free  brochure, 

Rare  Coins:  the  Outstanding  Investment. 


\!l 


u 


NEW] 
ENGLAND 
RARE  COIN 
GALLERIES 

Dept.  G-51, 
89  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02109 
Toll-free  outside  Mass.  1-800-225-6794 
(617)  227-8800 
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DERTADS  is  a  posh 
hideaway.  Intimate, 
relaxed  —  approximately 
40  people  served  nightly. 
Return  to  high  style;  enjoy 
yourself  in  a  restaurant 
destined  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country. 


^ 


Dertads 

Open  6:00  p.m.  to  1 1:00  p.m. 
Closed  Mondays 
in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  Street,  Harvard  Square 
S^  Cambridge,  Mass.  (617)354-1234     Jf 
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December 


Saturday  2 


Friday  8 


Saturday  9 


Sunday  10 


Friday  15 


MIT  Concert  Band 

Kresge  Auditorium 
8  pm    Free 

MIT  Jazz  Bands    - 

Kresge  Auditorium 
8  pm   $1  at  the  door 

MIT  Symphony 
Orchestra 

Kresge  Auditorium 
8:30  $1  at  the  door 

MIT  Brass  Ensemble 

Kresge  Auditorium 
2:30  pm    Free 

MIT  Chamber  Players 

Midnight  Concert 
Lobby  7,  MIT 
12  midnight 


For  more  information  call  253-2906. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
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John  Shirley-Quirk 


Bass-baritone  John  Shirley-Quirk's 
musical  fame  follows  a  successful 
career  as  a  lecturer  in  physics,  first  in 
the  Royal  Air  Force  and  then  at 
Liverpool  University.  His  early  musi- 
cal studies  were  on  the  violin,  but 
singing  soon  took  over  his  life,  and 
after  studying  with  Roy  Henderson, 
he  began  to  make  his  mark  in  British 
musical  circles.  Now  one  of  Eng- 
land's best  known  artists,  Mr. 
Shirley-Quirk  has  sung  all  over  the 
world  in  concert  and  made  record- 
ings with  such  conductors  as  Boulez, 
Britten,  Davis,  Giulini,  Kubelik, 
Maazel,  Muti,  Ormandy,  Ozawa, 
Previn,  and  Solti.  Last  season,  his 
American  engagements  included  the  orchestras  of  Boston,  Cleveland,  New  York, 
Toronto,  Pittsburgh,  and  Houston.  His  discography  includes  over  eighty  record- 
ings on  all  the  major  international  labels. 

In  the  field  of  opera,  Mr.  Shirley-Quirk  has  been  closely  associated  with  the 
English  Opera  Group  and  with  Scottish  Opera,  singing  roles  ranging  from 
Mozart  to  Henze.  Benjamin  Britten  created  several  parts  for  him,  including  the 
sinister  multiple  roles  in  Death  in  Venice,  which  he  has  performed  at  Aldeburgh, 
Covent  Garden,  and  for  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  1974.  At  the  Met  this 
season  he  appears  in  Mozart's  Die  Zauberflbte  and  Strauss's  A  riadne  auf  Naxos.  He 
has  appeared  in  major  British  television  productions  of  Owen  Wingrave,  Billy 
Budd,  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  and  Eugene  Onegin. 

Mr.  Shirley-Quirk  sang  in  the  Boston  Symphony's  performances  of  Haydn's 
The  Seasons  last  December,  and  in  Tanglewood  performances  of  that  work  and 
Faure's  Requiem  last  summer. 
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PLIMOTH 

PLANTATION 

THE  LIVING  MUSEUM  0/ 
j^th  CENTURY  PLYMOUTH 

<zMayf lower  ii 
i6zj  Hilgrinu  Village 


v. 


\ 


OPEN  THROUGH  NOVEMBER 


/ 


^fififiTiTitiMiTiIifitiTiMiTiHiTiMiMK 


lAIow  you  can  enjoy 

I  SCegant  jUmospbe/te  fi  |> 

cTme  §te$lm  Cuisine  §j 

269  oAJeu/bu/iq  gt/ied  c 

)<=>    H&sewattons  suggested...  \ 

1     caMouA^Uait/te  d'at  262-4810  ] 

Jackets  reqA/alet  Parking       Open  daily  12  N  -Mid  < — ^ 

All  Credit  Cards  Accepted  Fn.  &Sat  til  i  AM  crx 
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FOR 
LEASE 


When  you  lease  a  new  car  from  Peter  Fuller, 
you  get  much  more  than  a  new  car. 

The  arrangements  can  include  as  much  or 
as  little  as  you  want.  Items  like  sales  tax, 
insurance,  tires,  repairs,  and  maintenance.  Even 
a  car  to  use  if  yours  has  to  be  repaired.  Every- 
thing except  gas. 


And  it's  no  coincidence  that  a  lot  of  leasing 
companies  get  their  cars  from  Peter  Fuller. 
Because,  nobody  can  offer  a  bigger  selection. 

So,  if  you're  interested  in  leasing,  lease  first 
class  by  leasing  directly  from  the  biggest 
dealer  around. 

Call  for  details. 


731-9826 


WATERTOWN 

42  NORTH  BEACON 

STREET 

924-8100 


XIH 

STOSER' 


BOSTON 

808  COMMONWEALTH 

AVENUE 

731-9826 
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Set  your  sights 
high  enough  and 
you  can't  miss  the 
Top.  Top-floor 
dining,  top-flight 
food.  If  that's  what 
you've  come  to 
expect,  come  up  to 
the  Top 
of  the 
Hub. 


Stnuffcrl 

Top  of  the  Hub 

Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


COMING  CONCERTS  . . . 

Thursday,  4  January— 8-9:30 

Thursday  'A'  Series 
Friday,  5  January— 2-3:30 
Saturday,  6  January— 8-9:30 
Tuesday,  9  January— 8-9:30 

Tuesday  'B'  Series 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 

Concerto  in  D  for  String 

Orchestra 
Symphonies  of  Wind 

Instruments 
Symphony  No.  3  in 
A  minor,  Scottish 


Stravinsky 
Stravinsky 


Mendelssohn 


Thursday,  11  January— 8-9:55 

Thursday  'C  Series 
Friday,  12  January— 2-3:55 
Saturday,  13  January— 8-9:55 
Tuesday,  16  January— 8-9:55 

Tuesday  'C  Series 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
Bruckner  Symphony  No.  9  in 

D  minor 
Bruckner  Te  Deum 

CHERYL  STUDER,  soprano 
JANICE  MEYERSON,  mezzo- 
soprano 
KIM  SCOWN,  tenor 
DAVID  ARNOLD,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 

Thursday,  18  January— 11-11:55 

Thursday  'AM'  Series 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  10:15  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Weber  Overture,  R  uler  of  the 

Spirits 
Berlioz  Harold  in  Italy 

PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN,  viola 


(OVER) 
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After 
the 
symphony... 


.  .  .  continue  the  evening  in  the  old  world  tradition. 

Tecce's  Restaurant,  famous  for  Italian  cuisine 
for  over  30  years,  now  offers  "Tecce's  Cafe". 

An  authentic  representation  of  historic 

Salem  Street  in  the  North  End,  complete  with 

gas  lights,  cobblestone  street,  and  outdoor  tables. 

This  unique  dining  experience  features  late-nite 

Italian  pastries,  after  dinner  liqueurs  and  espresso's. 

AMEX.,  MC,  VISA,  DC. 

Reservations  742-6210  (Eight  or  more  &  functions) 

Parking  Available — Handicap  Facilities 


Cafe  Mon.-Sat.  Lunch  11  to  3:00  p.m. 
Sun.  11  to  1  a.m. 
Restaurant  Mon.-Sat.  Dinner  4:30  to  11:30  p.m. 
Sun.  12  to  9:00  p.m. 
Bar  Mon.-Sat.  11  to  1  a.m. 

(Attitude  Adjustment  Hours  4  to  6:00  p.m.) 
Sun.  12  to  1  a.m. 


..before  V    ^-y  anything 


COMING  CONCERTS  (continued) 


Wednesday,  17  January— 7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Friday,  19  January— 2-3:55 
Saturday,  20  January— 8-9:55 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
Weber  Overture,  R  uler  of  the 

Spirits 
Mozart  Sinfonia  Concertante  in 

E  flat  for  Violin  and 
Viola 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 
PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN,  viola 
Berlioz  Harold  in  Italy 

PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN,  viola 

Tuesday,  23  January— 8-9:55 

Pension  Fund  Concert 
SIR  GEORG  SOLTI  conducting 
Bartok  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  1  in 

C  minor 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES . . . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 

(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year, 
in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to 
the  concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at 
Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physi- 
cians attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  call- 
ing in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
entrance  to  the  Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to 
their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stair- 
way at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
by  the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
will  be  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 
TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston 
Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  avail- 
able for  resale  by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
Orchestra,  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the 
concert.  You  will  receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your 
contribution. 

LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to 
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leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces 
in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  con- 
certs only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $3.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays 
beginning  at  6  pm. 

BOSTON'S  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5).  Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WCRB  (Boston  102.5  FM),  and  WFCR-FM. 
Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC- 
FM,  and  WFCR-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  productions  at 
(617)-893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  to  try  to  get  the  Boston 
Symphony  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  BSO,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  the  monthly  BSO  news  publication  and  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information  about  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  please 
call  the  Friends  Office  Monday  through  Friday  between  nine  and  five.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address  with  the  label  from  your  BSO  newsletter  to  the  Development  Office,  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115.  Includ- 
ing the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our 
files. 


We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  kids 
a  free  education. 

,i.m        Yes,  free. 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
i       transportation  (in  Boston),  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  02115,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 
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Spend  some  time 
with  a  Little  Witch  tonight. 


WEfflmi; 
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Strega  means  witch.  Strega  also  means  a  bewitching  golden 
liqueur  you  can  sip  and  savor  and  spend  some  time  with. 
Without  ever  tiring  of  its  magically  unique  taste. 

A  taste,  legend  has  it,  created  centuries  ago 
in  Italy  by  the  beautiful  witches  of  Benevento. 

Enjoy  Strega  straight,  on-the-rocks,  or  mixed 
in  a  Little  Witch.  Truly,  a  haunting  brew.  I 
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Imported  from  Italy,  Eighty  Proof,  by  Schenley  Imports  Co.,  NY,  NY  ©  1977 


If  this  wasn't  a 

black  &  white  ad, 

we  could  show  you 

what  Bailie's 
Interior  Designers 

can  do  with  color. 


We  have  assembled  a  talented  group  of  men  and 

women  to  work  with  you  on  your  decorating 

and  redecorating  plans.  One  room  or  many, 

traditional  or  modern,  they  will  share  their  creative 

ideas  with  you.  There  is  no  added  charge  for  this 

designer  service. 

For  information,  please  call  Mrs.  Scully  at 
426-1500,  extension  156. 
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FURNITURE 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  CENTENNIAL  FUND 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  COMMEMORATIVE  GIFTS 

ENDOWED  ORCHESTRA  CHAIRS 

(BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS  ■  BOSTON  POPS  CONCERTS) 

SCHOLARSHIPS  TO  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

SYMPHONY  HALL  ROOMS  (TO  NAME  THE  CONDUCTOR'S  ROOM  ■  TO  NAME  THE 
SOLOIST  &  GUEST  CONDUCTOR'S  ROOM  ■  TO  NAME  THE  MUSICIANS'  LOUNGE) 

TANGLE  WOOD  (TO  NAME  THE  MUSIC  SHED  ■  TO  NAME  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC 
CENTER  ■  TO  NAME  THE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL  ■  TO  ESTABLISH  A  FUND  FOR  THE 
FORMAL  GARDENS) 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  PLEASE  CONTACT  MR.  JOSEPH  HOBBS,  DIRECTOR  OF 
DEVELOPMENT  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOSTON,  MASS.  021 15    TEL:  (617)  266-1492. 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Eighth  Season  1978-1979 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 


Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  John  T.  Noonan  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 

General  Manager 


Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 

Peter  Gelb 

Director  of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  A.  Young 

Assistant  Director 
of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 

Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 
Advisor  for  the 
Music  Director 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of  Development 

Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 

of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 

Controller 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

Michael  Steinberg 

Director  of  Publications 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.  Hill 

Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C  White 

Assistant  to  the 
Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 


Programs  copyright  ©  1978  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Chairman 

Weston  P.  Figgins 

Vice  Chairman 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 
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Live  Music  lb  Go. 


The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 


Under  the  grant  sponsorship  of  Pernod,  the  French  liquor,  a  new  series  of  Pre- 
Symphony  Chamber  Music  Preludes  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  is  being  made 
available  exclusively  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  subscribers.  Under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  with  Joseph  Silverstein  as  musical  advisor, 
members  of  the  Orchestra  will  be  heard  in  6  o'clock  chamber  programs  designed 
to  complement  the  evening's  regular  BSO  concert,  with  drinks  available 
beforehand  and  a  light  supper  provided  in  between. 

A  two-prelude  series  is  available  to  Thursday  "B"  (1  February;  12  April), 
Thursday  "C"  (22  February;  1  March),  and  Saturday  "odd"  (3  March;  21  April) 
subscribers.  Saturday  "even"  subscribers  are  offered  a  three-prelude  series  (3  and 
24  February;  14  April).  Only  150  seats  are  available  for  each  series,  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis.  Prices,  including  supper,  are  $20  for  the  two-prelude 
series  and  $30  for  the  three-prelude  series.  Subscribers  are  being  mailed  full 
details;  remember  that  availability  is  limited,  so  order  soon!! 


Art  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


An  exhibition  of  paintings  and  prints  by  faculty  members  of  the  DeCordova 
Museum  School  may  be  seen  in  Symphony  Hall's  Cabot-Cahners  Room  before 
concerts  and  during  intermissions,  from  15  January  through  12  February. 

The  artists,  all  of  whom  are  teachers  at  the  DeCordova  Museum  School  on 
Sandy  Pond  Road  in  Lincoln,  include  Elizabeth  Ahern,  gallery  proprietor  Bess 
Cutler,  Dudty  Fletcher,  and  Robert  Grady.  Ms.  Ahern's  work  deals  with  formal 
elements  such  as  line  and  surface  and  is  largely  nature-inspired,  while  Ms. 
Cutler's  new  material  is  derivative  of  fashion  illustration  and  abstract  figure 
developments.  Dudty  Fletcher's  work  stresses  excellence  in  drawing  and  con- 
centrates on  form  rather  than  line,  and  Mr.  Grady's  paintings  are  done  from 
landscapes.  Some  fifteen  faculty  members  of  the  DeCordova  School  will  be  repre- 
sented. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
Orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  Shenyang,  China  in  1935,  Mr. 
Ozawa  studied  both  Western  and  Orien- 
tal music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music  with 
first  prizes  in  composition  and  conduct- 
ing. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Or- 
chestra Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  high- 
est honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for 
outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  Assistant  Conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
was  Music  Director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers 
beginning  in  1963,  and  Music  Director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony 
Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest 
conducting  numerous  American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January 
of  1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
was  made  an  Artistic  Director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  Music  Directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and 
Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  remaining 
Honorary  Conductor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strength- 
ened the  Orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home.  In  February/ 
March  1976,  he  led  the  Orchestra's  American  Bicentennial  European  tour,  conduct- 
ing concerts  in  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  Vienna,  Munich,  Berlin,  London,  and  Paris. 
In  March  1978  he  brought  the  Orchestra  to  Japan,  leading  thirteen  concerts  in 
nine  cities,  an  occasion  hailed  by  critics  as  a  triumphal  return  by  Mr.  Ozawa  to  his 
adopted  homeland.  At  the  invitation  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  he  then 
spent  a  week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  becoming 
the  first  foreigner  in  many  years  to  lead  concerts  in  China,  and  the  first  ever  to  con- 
duct the  Peking  Central  Philharmonic. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly  with 
the  orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  Japan,  and  San  Francisco.  Since  he  first  conducted 
opera  at  Salzburg  in  1969,  he  has  led  numerous  large-scale  operatic  and  choral 
works.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  Award  for  outstanding  achievement  in  music 
direction  for  the  BSO's  Evening  at  Symphony  television  series,  and  his  recording  of 
Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  has  won  a  Grande  Prix  du  Disque.  Seiji  Ozawa's  recordings 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  on  Deutsche  Grammophon  include  works  of  Bartok, 
Berlioz,  Ives,  Mahler,  and  Ravel,  with  works  of  Berg,  Stravinsky,  Takemitsu, 
and  a  complete  Tchaikovsky  Swan  Lake  forthcoming.  For  New  World  Records, 
Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  Orchestra  have  recorded  the  Griffes  Songs  of  Fiona  McLeod  and 
Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1978/79 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

*  Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Emanuel  Boder 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 

Robert  Barnes 

Jerome  Lipson 

Bernard  Kadinoff 

Vincent  Mauricci 

Earl  Hedberg 

Joseph  Pietropaolo 

Michael  Zaretsky 
h  Marc  Jeanneret 
h  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Phillip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 

Jerome  Patterson 
f  Robert  Ripley 

Luis  Leguia 
f  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 
f  Joel  Moerschel 

1  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Will  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
JohnSalkowski 
JohnBarwicki 
Robert  Olson 
'  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

AnnS.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  HadcOCk  E  flat  clarinet 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 

David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey. 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

presents 
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in  his  debut  concert  with  the  BSO 


TUES.JAN.23-8PM 

ANNUAL  PENSION  FUND 
CONCERT 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 

BARTOK  Concerto  for  Orchestra 
BRAHMS  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor 

TICKETS  NOW  AVAILABLE: 
$15.00,  $12.00,  $9.00,  &  $7.00 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 

Thursday,  4  January  at  8 
Friday,  5  January  at  2 
Saturday,  6  January  at  8 
Tuesday,  9  January  at  8 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 

STRAVINSKY 


STRAVINSKY 


Concerto  in  D  for  String  Orchestra 

Vivace 

Arioso:  Andantino 

Rondo:  Allegro 

Symphonies  of  Wind  Instruments 


INTERMISSION 


MENDELSSOHN- 
BARTHOLDY 


Symphony  No.  3  in  A  minor,  Opus  56,  Scotch 

Introduction  and  Allegro  agitato 

Scherzo  assai  vivace 

Adagio  cantabile 

Allegro  guerriero  and  Finale  maestoso 


Thursday's,  Saturday's,  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:35  and  Friday's  about  3:35. 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 
Baldwin  Piano 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given 

in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters 

Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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People  who  have  devoted  a  lifetime  to 
acquiring  money  often  have  a  hard 
time  letting  go  of  it — even  when  it's 
in  their  own  interest.  But  taking  on  a 
knowledgeable  partner  like  New 
England  Merchants  Bank  need  not 
mean  losing  control  of  your  hard- 
earned  fortune.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  help  you  save  it  from  the  slings 
and  arrows  of  a  fluctuating  stock 
market. 

For  more  information,  write  or  call 
any  of  our  trust  or  banking  officers, 
at  New  England  Merchants  Bank, 
28  State  Street,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02109,  (617)  742-4000. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 


TRUST 


Member  FDIC 


"I  think  I  can  set  up  the  trust  very  nicely 

if  you  kids  promise  to  stay  married  to  each  other 

for  at  least  ten  more  years. " 
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Igor  Stravinsky 

Concerto  in  D  for  String  Orchestra 
Symphonies  of  Wind  Instruments 


Igor  Fedorovich  Stravinsky  was  born  at 
Oranienbaum  in  what  is  now  the  North- 
west Leningrad  region  of  the  USSR  on 
5  June  (old  style)  or  17  June  (new  style) 
1882  and  died  in  New  York  on  6  April 
1971.  He  completed  the  Concerto  in  D  on 
8  August  1946.  The  work  was  commis- 
sioned by,  dedicated  to,  and  first  played 
by  the  Basel  Chamber  Orchestra  and  its 
conductor,  Dr.  Paul  Sacher.  The  date  of 
the  premiere  was  21  January  1947.  On  16 
January  1948,  Fritz  Reiner  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh Symphony  introduced  the  score  in 
America.  The  Boston  Symphony  first  per- 
formed the  work  on  8  February  1949 
under  the  composer's  direction.  The 
Orchestra  has  also  played  the  Concerto 
with  Kenneth  Schermerhorn  and,  most  recently,  in  November  1972,  with  Daniel  Baren- 
boim.  The  score  does  not  specify  the  number  of  strings,  but  a  letter  of  Stravinsky's  to 
Sacher  dated  31  August  1946  states  that  he  intended  eight  each  of  first  and  second  violins, 
six  each  of  violas  and  cellos,  and  four  basses. 

The  Symphonies  of  Wind  Instruments  were  completed  on  30  November  1920  and 
first  played  under  Serge  Koussevitzky's  direction  in  London  on  10  June  1921.  Ernest 
Ansermetgave  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  on  6  and  7  January  1956.  The 
Orchestra  has  since  played  the  work  under  Pierre  Boulez  and,  most  recently,  at  a 
Spectrum  concert  on  7  January  1972,  under  Michael  Tilson  Thomas.  The  original  score 
calls  for  three  flutes  and  alto  flute,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  clarinet  and  alto  clarinet, 
three  bassoons  (third  doubling  contrabassoon),  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, and  tuba.  Stravinsky's  revised  edition  of  1947,  introduced  by  the  composer  at  a 
private  concert  in  Hollywood  on  30  January  1948  and  then  broadcast  the  next  evening  by 
Ansermet  and  the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  heard  at  these  concerts,  and  is  scored  for 
three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  three  clarinets,  three  bassoons  (third  doubling 
contrabassoon),  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  and  tuba. 

Reviewing  the  concert  thirty  years  ago  at  which  Stravinsky  introduced  his 
Concerto  in  D  to  Boston,  and  which  also  included  the  Concerto  for  Piano  and 
Winds  (1924),  the  Ode  (1943),  and  Orpheus  (1947),  Cyrus  Durgin,  music  critic  of 
The  Boston  Globe,  was  censorious  in  a  tone,  even  in  specific  phrases,  that  must 
have  been  tediously  familiar  to  the  composer:  "...  the  early  Stravinsky  of  thirty- 
five  to  forty  years  ago,  with  his  richness  and  vigor,  his  revolutionary  achieve- 
ments in  rhythm  and  expressivity,  is  the  great  Stravinsky,  but  in  recent  years  he 
has  become  progressively  more  arid  and  cerebral.  His  present  music  abounds  in 
abstract  patterns  and  solo  effects,  melodic  invention  has  largely  disappeared, 
and  the  dimensions  of  his  work  are  shrinking  to  chamber  music  size." 

Stravinsky's  early  ballets,  Firebird  (1910),  Petrushka  (1911),  and  The  Rite  of  Spring 
(1913),  had  been  perceived  as  a  series  each  of  whose  members  outdid  its  prede- 
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cessor  in  brilliance  of  color,  rhythmic  dislocation,  dissonance,  and  general  wild- 
ness  and  "modernism."  When  Stravinsky  declined  to  continue  that  escalation 
and  moved  instead  into  the  world  of  his  Japanese  lyrics,  of  the  Three  Pieces  for 
String  Quartet,  Reynard,  The  Tale  of  the  Soldier,  Pulcinella,  and  the  Symphonies  of 
Wind  Instruments,  the  public,  critics  included,  was  inclined  to  be  disappointed  or 
out  and  out  annoyed.  Even  The  Wedding  was  regarded  as  but  a  feeble  and  failed 
attempt  to  recapture  the  savage  energy  of  The  Rite  of  Spring.  Firebird  is  still  the 
most  popular  of  Stravinsky's  scores*,  but  the  world  has  come  to  be  in  tune  with 
the  often  understated  power,  charm,  and  humor  of  his  later  music,  has  learned 
to  respond  to  its  less  aggressive  originality,  and  recognizes  how,  across  all  those 
changes  of  manner  that  used  to  be  attributed  to  a  trivial  personality  without  a 
proper  center,  Stravinsky  sounds  unmistakably  and  from  first  to  last  like 
Stravinsky. 

In  two  obvious  respects,  the  works  paired  on  this  program  are  in  striking  con- 
trast to  each  other.  There  is,  first  of  all,  their  scoring,  but  there  is  also  the  matter 


That,  because  of  Russia's  non-participation  in  the  Bern  Convention,  the  score  of  the  1919 
concert  suite  is  in  the  public  domain,  unprotected  by  copyright,  has  not  hurt  its  popularity. 


at  the 
Parker  House 


Luncheon,  Dinner 
Sunday  Brunch 


Complimentary  Valet  Dinner  Parking. 
Tremontand  School  Streets  /  Boston  /  Reservations:  227-8600 
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of  expressive  intent.  The  Symphonies  of  Wind  Instruments  are  austere,  and  solemn 
at  the  close;  the  Concerto  is  an  entertainment— music,  if  you  will,  in  the  Bran- 
denburg tradition.  The  commission  for  the  Concerto,  Stravinsky's  first  European 
one  since  Persephone  in  1934,  came  from  Paul  Sacher,  who  wished  to  celebrate  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  his  Basel  Chamber  Orchestra*,  and  Stravinsky  accepted 
with  alacrity,  beginning  work  on  the  score  even  before  he  answered  Sacher's 
letter. 

Stravinsky  sets  out  with  three  stabbing  F  sharps,  which  are  at  once  con- 
tradicted by  a  quiet  and  sustained  F  natural  from  the  violas,  cellos,  and  basses.  F 
sharp  turns  out  to  be  "right,"  that  is,  the  music  is  in  a  clear  D  major,  but  the  pair- 
ing of  semitones  that  is  virtually  the  composition's  first  event  remains  a  promi- 
nent and  consistent  feature  of  the  Concerto.  With  witty  interpolations  of  an  extra 
beat  now  and  again,  the  piece  speeds  along  until,  astonishingly  late  really,  it 
arrives  at  the  delightful  surprise  of  a  slower  theme,  one  with  a  beguiling  sensual 
sway  and  punctuated  by  provocative  silences.  Part  of  its  freshness  resides  in  the 
rich  scoring  and  in  the  remote  key  in  which  it  is  placed,  D  flat  major,  a  semitone 
away  from  home.f  A  brief  but  dramatic,  even  disruptive  episode  that  occasions 
what  is  virtually  the  Concerto's  only  fortissimo  leads  to  a  highly  compressed 
recapitulation,  and  the  movement  disappears  on  a  chord  of  double  bass  har- 
monics, a  remarkable  sound  that  eleven  years  later  became  so  striking  and  char- 
acteristic a  feature  of  the  ballet  score  Agon. 

That  chord  is  just  instance  of  the  loving  ingenuities  of  scoring  in  which  this 
elegant  Concerto  abounds.  One  occurs  at  the  very  beginning,  where  plucked 


*For  his  orchestra's  tenth  anniversary,  Sacher  had  commissioned  Bartok's  Music  for  Strings, 
Percussion  and  Celesta,  and  his  commissions  over  the  years  have  called  into  being  an  extraor- 
dinary array  of  important  scores  by,  among  others,  Britten,  Casella,  Henze,  Hindemith, 
Honegger,  Ibert,  Krenek,  Malipiero,  Martin,  Martinu,  Petrassi,  and  Strauss.  Bartok's  Diver- 
timento and  Stravinsky's  A  Sermon,  a  Narrative  and  a  Prayer  were  also  written  for  Sacher  and 
Basel. 

tCloseness  of  key  relationships  is  measured  by  how  many  notes  the  scales  of  the  respective 
keys  have  in  common.  The  D  major  scale  goes  D-E-F  sharp-G-A-B-C  sharp-D,  that  of  D  flat 
major  consists  of  Dflat-E  flat-F-G  flat- A  flat-B  flat-C-D  flat.  Assuming  for  practical  pur- 
poses F  sharp  to  be  the  same  as  G  flat  and  C  sharp  the  same  as  D  flat,  we  see  that  the  two 
scales  have  only  two  common  notes.  In  other  words,  being  neighbors— as  the  notes  D  and  D 
flat  are  on  your  piano  keyboard— does  not  make  for  closeness. 
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notes  on  second  violins  and  cellos  reinforce  the  bowed  fortepiano  attacks  in  the 
first  violins  and  violas.  As  the  middle  movement,  an  Arioso  in  B  flat  major, 
begins,  we  encounter  another,  and  it  comes  right  out  of  Stravinsky's  beloved 
Tchaikovsky.  The  last  movement  of  the  Pathetiq ue  Symphony  begins  with  a  de- 
scending melody  whose  successive  notes  are  played  by  first  and  second  violins  in 
alternation:  each  section  of  violins  has  its  own  line,  but  they  interlock  in  such  a 
way  that  they  take  turns  at  providing  the  highest  note  of  the  texture,  thus  pro- 
ducing between  them  a  new  melody  that  does  not  exist  in  either  part  indepen- 
dently. That  is  what  Stravinsky  does  here,  though  his  melody  is  a  charac- 
teristically economical  one  that  consists  much  of  the  time  of  only  two  notes, 
A  and  B  flat  (semitones  again).  The  violins  play        C\ 


ilM 


?m 


and  the  cellos  play 


k 


1 


F) 


V 


fck 


and  you  hear  something  like 


ii 


ft 


v 


The  melody  of  the  Arioso  does  in  fact  turn  out  to  be  a  duet,  between  first  violins 
and  cellos  at  the  beginning  and  end,  and  between  first  and  second  violins  in  the 
middle  section.*  An  energetic  and  whirling  rondo  concludes  the  Concerto.  In 
some  revisions  he  undertook  soon  after  the  first  performance,  Stravinsky  made 
the  finale  a  mite  less  breathless  by  introducing  some  repetitions  of  brief  frag- 
ments. One  listener  who  perceived  the  Concerto  as  anything  other  than  playful 
and  who  became  responsible  for  many  of  its  early  performances  was  the 
choreographer  Jerome  Robbins.  Finding  the  music  "terribly  driven  and  com- 
pelled," he  set  to  it  a  bloody-minded  ballet  about  insect  life  called  The  Cage. 
Particularly  in  the  1950s  it  was  one  of  the  most  popular  works  in  the  New  York 
City  Ballet's  repertory,  and,  spurred  by  Yvonne  Mounsey,  Nora  Kaye  must  have 
killed  Nicholas  Magallanes  several  hundred  times. 

*The  Globe's  Cyrus  Durgin,  who  had  ears  as  well  as  a  command  of  cliche,  noted  in  his 
review  that  "the  tiny  slow  movement,  startlingly,  is  a  song  all  the  way."  His  colleague  L.A. 
Sloper,  remarking  that  "it  was  always  evident  that  [Stravinsky]  had  no  gift  for  melody," 
went  only  so  far  as  to  concede  that  here  he  "attempts  the  songful  manner." 
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The  score  of  the  Symphonies  of  Wind 
Instrumentsbears  a  dedication  "to 
the  memory  of  Claude-  Achille 
DEBUSSY."  The  French  composer, 
twenty  years  Stravinsky's  senior,  had 
been  one  of  the  first  of  his  colleagues 
to  respond  generously  to  The  Firebird, 
and  the  two  men  enjoyed  a  reward- 
ing though  not  frictionless  friendship 
until  Debussy's  death  in  1918. 
Stravinsky  dedicated  his  cantata  for 
men's  voices  and  orchestra,  The  Star- 
faced  One,  to  Debussy,  who  in  turn 
responded  with  one  of  the  pieces  in 
his  two-piano  suite,  En  blanc  et  noir. 
In  his  autobiography  Chroniques  de  ma 
vie,  published  in  1935,  Stravinsky 
explained  the  genesis  of  the  Symphonies: 

"La  Revue  Musicale  planned  to  devote  one  of  its  issues  to  the  memory  of 
Debussy  and  to  include  music  written  especially  for  the  occasion  by  contempo- 
raries and  admirers  of  the  great  composer.  I  was  one  of  those  who  was  asked  to 
contribute,  but  the  composition  of  a  page  of  music  awoke  in  me  the  need  of 
developing  my  musical  thought  which  had  been  born  under  the  impulsion  of  the 
solemn  circumstances  which  had  prompted  it.  I  began  with  the  end.  I  wrote  a 
choral  phrase  which  later  was  to  terminate  my  Symphonies  d 'instruments  a  vent 
dedicated  to  Claude- Achille  Debussy  and  I  gave  to  the  Revue  Musicale  this  first 
fragment  in  a  reduction  for  piano. 

"It  was  in  Switzerland  that  I  had  learned  of  the  death  of  Debussy.  When  I  had 
seen  him  for  the  last  time  he  was  already  very  weak  and  I  became  aware  that  he 
was  destined  to  leave  us  soon.  But  this  expectation  was  not  enough  to  soften  the 
blow,  quite  unexpected,  of  the  announcement  of  his  death.  I  mourned  not  only 
the  loss  of  a  man  to  whom  I  was  sincerely  attached  and  who  showed  towards  me 
a  great  friendship  as  well  as  an  unalterable  good  will  towards  my  work  and 
myself,  I  regretted  no  less  the  loss  of  an  artist  who  even  while  suffering  from  his 
fatal  illness  had  been  able  to  preserve  the  fullness  of  his  creative  power  with  no 
diminution  of  his  musical  genius. 

"In  composing  my  Symphonies  I  naturally  thought  of  the  man  to  whom  I 
wished  to  dedicate  them.  I  asked  myself  what  impression  my  music  would  have 
made  upon  him  and  what  reactions  it  would  have  brought  from  him,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  my  musical  language  would  perhaps  have  disconcerted  him 
as  was  the  case,  so  I  recall,  with  my  Roi  des  Etoiles,  likewise  dedicated  to  him, 
when  we  played  it  together  in  a  four-hand  arrangement.  This  last  piece  indeed 
had  been  composed  in  the  epoch  of  the  Sacre,  that  is  to  say,  about  seven  years 
before  the  Symphonies.  Certainly  I  had  evolved  considerably  since  that  time  and 
in  a  direction  which  was  not  in  accord  with  the  Debussian  trends.  But  this  sup- 
position of  mine  did  not  in  the  least  discourage  me.  In  my  thoughts,  the  homage 
which  I  was  paying  to  the  memory  of  a  great  musician  whom  I  admired  need  not 
necessarily  have  been  inspired  by  his  own  musical  ideas;  I  felt  it  right,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  express  myself  in  a  language  which  was  essentially  my  own. 
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"It  is  in  the  nature  of  things— and  it  is  that  which  determines  the  uninter- 
rupted advance  of  evolution  both  in  art  and  in  other  branches  of  human  activi- 
ty—that the  epochs  which  immediately  precede  us  recede  for  the  time  being 
while  other  epochs  much  more  remote  become  familiar  to  us.  That  is  why  I  con- 
sider that  it  would  not  be  just  on  my  part  to  deliver  at  this  time  a  judgment  on 
Debussy.  It  is  clear  that  his  aesthetic  and  that  of  his  time  could  not  stimulate  just 
now  my  own  course  of  musical  thinking,  while  in  no  degree  belittling  my 
recognition  of  his  striking  personality  which  sets  him  far  above  his  numerous 
satellites." 

Robert  Craft's  studies  of  Stravinsky's  sketches,  however,  reveal  a  different 
chronology:  "...  the  earliest  notations,  dating  from  July  1919,  are  scored  for  a 
harmonium.  These  start  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  as  we  know  it  and  include 
all  of  its  motives  except  those  of  the  final  chorale,  which  was  completed  on  June 
20, 1920.  By  July  2, 1920,  the  complete  opus  had  been  drafted  in  piano  score,  with 
some  indications  for  instrumentation.  The  full  score  was  completed  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  but  the  composer  was  not  satisfied  with  the  instrumentation  and  the  score 
was  never  published."  A  piano  reduction  of  the  chorale  was  published  in  the 
December  1920  issue  of  La  Revue  Musicale  as  part  of  a  Tombeau  de  Claude  Debussy 
to  which  nine  other  composers  contributed;  the  first  version  of  the  complete 
Symphonies  survives  only  in  a  piano  reduction  by  the  composer  Arthur  Lourie 
published  in  1926.  From  1945  to  1947,  Stravinsky  made  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
work.  The  first  performance  of  the  Symphonies  was  a  singularly  unhappy  occa- 
sion. The  materials  arrived  late  from  Paris  and  rehearsal  was  inadequate.  To 
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make  matters  worse,  this  reticent  and  spare  music  was  played  at  the  end  of  a 
program  of  brilliantly  scored  Romantic  pieces  by  Rachmaninoff,  Glazunov,  and 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  with  the  wind  players,  moreover,  staying  in  their  usual  seats 
at  the  back  of  the  Queen's  Hall  stage. 

Stravinsky  once  described  the  work  as  a  series  of  "litanies,  in  close  tempo  rela- 
tions, succeeding  one  another,  with  [some]  rhythmic  dialogues  between  separate 
woodwind  instruments,  such  as  flute  and  clarinet .  .  .  The  whole  peculiar  struc- 
ture of  this  work  required  a  special  title.  This  is  very  easily  rendered  in  French— 
SYMPHONIESdn  plural)  D'INSTRUMENTS  A  VENT-but  in  English  we  can  find 
only  an  approximate  translation,  which  is,  SYMPHONIES  OF  WIND  INSTRUMENTS. " 

What  makes  the  structure  peculiar  is  the  avoidance  of  the  kind  of  organic 
progression  from  event  to  event  that  we  associate  with  the  mainstream  nine- 
teenth-century symphonic  tradition.  Here,  objects  are  placed  side  by  side  and 
seem  unaffected  by  their  adjacency.  Debussy  himself  often  composed  that  way, 
especially  in  his  later  music,  but  Stravinsky's  translation  or  assumption  of  that 
technique  is  characteristically  hard-edged. 

With  startling  rapidity,  he  moves  from  idea  to  idea,  from  a  bell-like  shrilling  of 
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clarinets  and  flutes  with  trumpet  and  trombone  punctuations  to  an  anticipation 
of  the  chorale  for  the  full  ensemble,  to  the  flute  and  clarinet  music  again,  then  to 
a  tiny  fragment  of  dance  music  for  oboes  and  English  horn,  back  to  the  chorale, 
and  from  there  to  a  sustained  melody,  much  like  a  folk  song,  for  flute,  followed 
by  a  similar  tune  for  the  bassoon  in  its  top  register.  All  of  that  occurs  in  the  first 
minute  and  a  quarter!  One  thing  that  certainly  strikes  us  is  how  "Russian"  all 
this  sounds,  how  much  the  opening  reminds  us  of  the  first  measures  of  The  Wed- 
ding, how  the  flute  and  bassoon  melodies  resemble  all  those  Rite  of  Spring  tunes 
that  consist  of  very  few  notes  but  go  round  and  round  in  those  unpredictable, 
ever-unfolding  permutations.  The  ideas  are  many,  but  the  utterance  is  terse:  a 
fascinating  and  powerful  tension  develops  between  the  amplesse  of  material  and 
the  taut  structure.  Another  Debussian  aspect  of  the  Symphonies  is  the  extent  to 
which  textures  and  sonorities  (as  distinct  from  themes)  are  made  markers  for  us 
to  recognize,  and  thus  become  primary  structural  elements.  At  the  end,  the 
energies  and  tensions  are  grounded  in  the  chorale  that  Stravinsky  wished  us  to 
believe  had  been  his  point  of  departure:  it  is  the  only  sustained  music  in  the 
work  and,  as  Craft  pointed  out,  the  model  for  those  serene  Stravinskian 
apotheoses,  usually  with  tonic  and  dominant  harmonies  combined,  that  we  meet 
so  often  in  later  scores  such  as  Apollo,  The  Fairy's  Kiss,  Symphony  of  Psalms,  Per- 
sephone, Symphony  in  C,  and  Orpheus. 

—Michael  Steinberg 
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Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Symphony  No.  3  in  A  minor,  Opus  56,  Scotch 


Jakob  Ludwig  Felix  Mendelssohn  was 
born  in  Hamburg  on  3  February  1809  and 
died  in  Leipzig  on  4  November  1847. 
Bartholdy  was  the  name  of  his  maternal 
uncle,  Jakob,  who  had  changed  his  own 
name  from  Salomon  and  taken  on 
Bartholdy  from  the  previous  owner  of  a 
piece  of  real  estate  he  bought  in  Berlin.  It 
was  he  who  most  persistently  urged  the 
family's  conversion  to  Lutheranism:  the 
name  Bartholdy  was  added  to  Men- 
delssohn—to distinguish  the  Protestant 
Mendelssohns  from  the  Jewish  ones  — 
when  Felix's  father  actually  took  that 
step  in  1822,  the  children  having  been 
baptized  as  early  as  1816. 
Mendelssohn  completed  this 
symphony,  actually  his  fifth  and  last,  in  1842  and  conducted  its  first  performance  at  the 
Leipzig  Gewandhaus  on  3  March  that  year.  He  always  referred  to  it  as  his  "Scotch" 
symphony,  but  the  name  does  not  appear  in  manuscript  or  the  published  score.  The  work 
was  introduced  in  America  by  Georg  Loder  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  on 
22  November  1845  and  it  came  to  Boston  about  a  year  later  when  G.J.  Webb  led  The 
Melodeon  in  a  performance  at  The  Academy  of  Music.  The  program  billed  this  "Grand 
Symphony  No.  3  (in  A  minor)"  as  "reputed  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  greatest  living  com- 
poser. "  The  advertisement  stated:  "The  orchestra  on  this  occasion  will  number  forty -four 
performers,  and  is  as  efficient  a  band  as  can  be  organized  in  this  city. "  The  violin  vir- 
tuoso Camillo  Sivori,  a  pupil  of  Paganini's,  was  in  the  audience  and  volunteered  to  per- 
form a  solo.  His  offer  was  accepted  with  great  applause  and  he  played  a  composition  of 
his  own  calledTremolo. 

The  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  were  given  under  the  direction  of  Georg 
Henschel  on  19  and  20  January  1883.  Later  performances  were  conducted  by  Bernard 
Listemann  (the  second  and  third  movements  only,  in  Fall  River),  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Pierre Monteux,  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  Charles  Munch,  and  Erich  Leinsdorf.  The  most 
recent  performances  were  Erich  Leinsdorf's  in  January  1968  in  Boston  and  at  Tangle- 
wood  that  August.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

An  episode  in  the  life  of  Mary  Stuart  is  told  in  a  few  words  by  Jeremy  Collier, 
A.M.,  in  The  Great  Historical,  Geographical,  Genealogical,  and  Poetical  Dictionary; 
being  a  Curious  Miscellany  of  Sacred  and  Prophane  History. 

"In  1565  David  Riccio,  a  Piemontois,  who  being  advanc'd  from  a  Musician  to  a 
Secretary  and  much  in  the  Queen's  Favour,  manag'd  his  Interest  indiscreetly  and 
grew  hated  by  the  King,  and  the  Nobility.  The  King  declining,  as  he  imagin'd  in 
the  Queen's  Esteem,  and  provoked  with  the  Haughtiness  of  Riccio,  got  him 
murther'd  in  the  Presence." 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  murder  was  in  1566,  nor  was  the  decline  of  the  king  in 
the  esteem  of  Mary  Stuart  a  matter  of  imagination. 

The  story  of  Ricci,  Riccio,  or  Rizzio,  the  lute  player  of  Turin,  has  moved  musi- 
cians as  well  as  poets  to  composition.  There  are  operas  by  Canepa,  Capecelatro, 
Rodrigues,  Schliebner,  which  bear  his  name;*  there  are  other  operas  in  which  he 
is  introduced;  there  are  songs,  as  Raff's  David  Riccios  letztes  Lied,  which  had  its 
season  of  popularity  in  concert  halls.  And  this  tragic  story  of  a  lute  player  and  an 
infatuated  or  reckless  queen  made  a  deep  impression  on  Mendelssohn. 

Mendelssohn  visited  Scotland  in  1829.  He  wrote  from  Edinburgh,  30  July:  "We 
went,  in  the  deep  twilight,  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  where  Queen  Mary  lived 
and  loved.  There  is  a  little  room  to  be  seen  there,  with  a  winding  staircase  lead- 
ing up  to  it.  This  the  murderers  ascended,  and  finding  Rizzio  in  a  little  room, 
drew  him  out;  and  three  chambers  away  is  a  small  corner  where  they  killed  him. 
The  roof  is  wanting  to  the  chapel,  grass  and  ivy  grow  abundantly  in  it;  and  before 
the  altar,  now  in  ruins,  Mary  was  crowned  Queen  of  Scotland.  Everything 
around  is  broken  and  mouldering,  and  the  bright  sky  shines  in.  I  believe  I  found 
today  in  that  old  chapel  the  beginning  of  my  Scotch  symphony." 


*For  an  entertaining  description  of  an  English  opera,  David  Rizzio,  see  William  Hazlitt's 
Dramatic  Essays  (No.  6,  published  originally  in  the  London  Magazine  of  June,  1820),  collected 
works  of  Hazlitt,  vol.  viii.  (1903).  pp.  459-461.  John  Braham  impersonated  Rizzio.  The 
libretto  was  by  Col.  Hamilton.  There  were  five  composers  of  the  music.  Genest  says:  "This  is 
a  serious  opera  in  three  acts,  but  there  are  some  comic  scenes.  The  serious  scenes  are 
injudiciously  written  in  blank  verse."  The  opera  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane,  17  June.  It 
was  performed  five  times.  Mrs.  W.  West  took  the  part  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
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A  great  Englishman  had  visited  the  scene  before  Mendelssohn,  and  had  been 
moved  to  poetic  thought.  Mr.  James  Boswell  records  in  The  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides  with  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.:  "We  surveyed  that  part  of  the  palace  appro- 
priated to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  as  Keeper,  in  which  our  beautiful  Queen  Mary 
lived,  and  in  which  David  Rizzio  was  murdered  and  also  the  State  Rooms.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  a  great  reciter  of  all  sorts  of  things,  serious  or  comical.  I  overheard 
him  repeating  here,  in  a  kind  of  muttering  tone,  a  line  of  the  old  ballad,  Johnny 
Armstrong's  Last  Good-night: 

And  ran  him  through  the  fair  body!" 

It  is  said  that  Mendelssohn  wrote  ten  measures  of  the  Andante  of  the  Scotch 
symphony  that  day  at  Edinburgh,  but  it  was  long  before  the  symphony  was  com- 
pleted. Nor  was  this  the  only  work  inspired  by  Scottish  scenery  and  legend.  The 
overture,  Fingal's  Cave,  the  pianoforte  fantasia  in  F  sharp  minor,  which  was 
originally  entitled  Sonate  Ecossaise,  the  two-part  song,  O  wert  thou  in  the  Cauld, 
Cauld  Blast,  and  probably  the  pianoforte  fantasia  in  A  minor  were  the  result  of 
this  journey. 

Later  that  year  he  wrote,  "The  'Scotch'  symphony  and  all  the  Hebrides  matter  is 
building  itself  up  step  by  step."  But  in  the  spring  of  1830  he  was  hard  at  work  on 
the  Reformation  symphony.  The  first  mention  of  the  Scotch  was  in  a  letter  from 
Linz,  in  which  he  says  that  he  is  "going  to"  compose  the  A  minor  symphony.  In 
1830  at  Rome  he  tried  to  gird  up  his  loins  for  the  task.  He  wrote  his  sister, 
16  November:  "I  have  finished  the  overture  (Fingal's  Cave),  and,  please  God,  will 
take  hold  of  the  symphony."  A  few  days  later:  "I  contemplate  writing  . . .  and  the 
A  minor  symphony."  He  wrote  20  December:  "After  that  I  shall  take  hold  again 
of  my  instrumental  music,  write  . . .  and  perhaps  another  and  second  symphony; 
for  there  are  two  rattling  around  in  my  head."  He  re-enters  the  thought  of  the 
symphony  in  A  major,  the  Italian.  In  1831  Mendelssohn  was  busied  chiefly  with 
the  First  Walpurgis  Night,  one  of  his  finest  and  most  characteristic  works,  which 
has  been  unaccountably  neglected  of  late.  Still  in  the  spring  he  expressed  the 
wish  to  finish  the  Italian  symphony:  "It  will  be  the  maturest  thing  that  I  have 
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ever  done. .  . .  Only  the  'Scotch'  symphony  seems  to  be  beyond  my  grasp.  I  have 
had  some  good  ideas  lately  for  it,  and  will  take  hold  of  it  directly  and  bring  it  to  a 
close." 

The  Italian  symphony  was  finished,  and  it  was  performed  in  London  in  1833. 
But  the  Scotch? Mendelssohn  might  have  written  on  the  manuscript  the  lines  that 
Coleridge  added  to  The  Three  Graves: —Carmen  reliquum  in  futurum  tempus 
relegatum.  "Tomorrow!  and  tomorrow!  and  tomorrow!"  But  the  tomorrow  of 
Mendelssohn  came. 

Marriage,  the  busy  life  at  Leipzig,  St.  Paul,  a  visit  to  England,  overtures  and 
Psalms,  the  Hymn  of  Praise,  work  at  Berlin,— at  last  the  Scotch  symphony  was  fin- 
ished early  in  1842  at  Berlin.  It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  manuscript  at 
a  Gewandhaus  concert,  3  March  1842,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer.  The 
audience,  according  to  report,  had  no  time  to  breathe  during  the  performance; 
for  the  movements  of  the  symphony  were  not  separated  by  the  usual  waits,  and 
the  work,  according  to  Mendelssohn's  wish,  was  played  without  stops.  The 
hearers  had  no  opportunity  of  ruminating  over  each  movement,  and  they  were 
exhausted  before  the  end.  A  German  historian  who  worshipped  Mendelssohn, 
and  wished  at  the  same  time  to  be  true  to  his  Leipzig,  adds:  "The  audience  was 
most  respectful  toward  the  composer,  but  it  was  not  so  enthusiastic  as  he 
expected  and  wished."  At  the  repetition,  when  the  symphony  was  conducted  by 
Ferdinand  David,  the  applause  was  livelier  and  more  general.  The  first  perfor- 
mance in  London  was  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert,  13  June  1842.  Mendelssohn 
conducted  the  whole  concert;  Thalberg  played  fantasias  from  themes  on  operas; 
and  Mr.  George  Hogarth  tells  us  that  "the  room  was  crowded  to  overflowing 
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with  the  elite  of  our  artistic  society."  After  this  performance  Mendelssohn 
obtained  permission  to  dedicate  the  symphony  to  Queen  Victoria  of  England. 

We  have  seen  that  Mendelssohn  referred  in  his  letters  to  the  "Scotch" 
symphony.  He  did  not  thus  characterize  the  work  on  the  title  page.  Did  he  object 
to  the  application  of  a  restrictive  or  suggestive  title  to  a  symphony?  In  1830  he 
was  anxious  concerning  a  title  for  his  second,  whether  it  should  be  called  "Refor- 
mation," the  "Confession,"  a  symphony  "for  a  Church  Festival,"  etc. 

Did  the  composer  of  Fingal's  Cave,  the  Italian  symphony,  the  Scotch  symphony, 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  dread  the  reproach  of  program  music?  Mr.  Strat- 
ton,  in  his  excellent  Life  of  Mendelssohn  (1901),  does  not  tarry  over  the  question: 
"When  Schubring  told  him  that  a  certain  passage  in  the  Meeresstille  overture  sug- 
gested the  tones  of  love  entranced  at  approaching  nearer  the  goal  of  its  desires, 
Mendelssohn  replied  that  his  idea  was  quite  different;  he  pictured  some  good- 
natured  old  man  sitting  in  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  and  blowing  vigorously  into 
the  sails,  so  as  to  contribute  his  part  to  the  prosperous  voyage.  Of  course  that  was 
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said  as  a  joke"— it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Stratton's  book  is  addressed  to 
an  English  public— "and  to  stop  inquiry;  for  Mendelssohn  hated  'to  explain'  his 
music." 

Mendelssohn  wrote  how  much  he  was  impressed  by  the  scene  at  Holyrood:  "I 
believe  I  found  today  in  that  old  chapel  the  beginning  of  my  'Scotch'  symphony." 
The  idea  of  writing  a  symphony  thus  inspired  haunted  him  for  fourteen  years, 
but  no  melody  heard  on  that  occasion  moved  him  to  composition.  At  Edin- 
burgh— but  let  George  Hogarth,  who  was  then  his  companion,  tell  the  story:  "At 
Edinburgh  he  was  present  at  the  annual  'Competition  of  Pipers,'  where  the  most 
renowned  performers  on  the  great  Highland  Bagpipe— feudal  retainers  of  the 
chiefs  of  clans,  pipers  of  Scottish  regiments,  etc.— contend  for  prizes  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  great  assemblage  of  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  Northern  capital.  He 
was  greatly  interested  by  the  war-tunes  of  the  different  clans,  and  the  other 
specimens  of  the  music  of  the  country  which  he  heard  on  that  occasion  and  dur- 
ing his  tour  through  various  parts  of  Scotland;  and  in  this  symphony,  though 
composed  long  afterwards,  he  embodied  some  of  his  reminiscences  of  a  period  to 
which  he  always  looked  back  with  pleasure.  The  delightful  manner  in  which  he 
has  reproduced  some  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  national  music  — 
solemn,  pathetic,  gay,  and  warlike— is  familiar  to  every  amateur." 

Chorley,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mendelssohn,  scouted  the  idea  that  Rizzio,  a 
lute  player,  had  from  Mary  Stuart's  court  "issued  modes  and  habits  that  altered 
the  cast  of  the  Northern  melodies,"  for  he  found  no  trace  of  the  harp  spirit  in  the 
tunes  of  Scotland;  but  he  admitted  that  the  Scotch  had  trained  the  bagpipe  to  a 
perfection  of  superiority:  "And  I  conceive  that  one  of  those  grand,  stalwart  prac- 
titioners whom  we  see  in  that  magnificent  costume  which  English  folks  have  not 
disdained  to  wear  (though  it  is  a  relic  belonging  to  a  peculiar  district)  would  blow 
down,  by  the  force  and  persistence  of  his  drone,  any  rival  from  Calabria,  or  the 
Basque  Provinces,  or  the  centre  of  France,  or  the  Sister  Isle."  To  this  bagpipe  he 
referred  some  of  the  lawless  progressions  of  Scottish  melodies,  and  he  named  as 
"among  the  most  complete  examples  of  national  forms  turned  to  musical  order" 
the  Scherzo  of  Mendelssohn's  third  symphony  in  A  minor,  called,  from  this  very 
Scherzo,  "the  Scott ish." 
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And  so  we  come  back  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  his  celebrated  tour.  He  admitted  that 
he  knew  a  bagpipe  from  a  guitar,  and  he  listened  to  the  former  instrument.  "Dr. 
Johnson  appeared  fond  of  it,  and  used  often  to  stand  for  some  time  with  his  ear 
close  to  the  great  drone."  And  he  said  that  if  he  had  learned  music  he  should 
have  been  afraid  he  would  have  done  nothing  else  but  play.  "It  was  a  method  of 
employing  the  mind  without  the  labor  of  thinking  at  all,  and  with  some  applause 
from  a  man's  self." 

There  was  no  thought  of  slavish  imitation  or  direct  attempt  at  musical 
portraiture  in  Mendelssohn's  mind.  That  ultra-fastidious  man  would  have  shud- 
dered at  the  apparition  of  a  bagpipe  in  the  orchestra  and  the  glad  answering  cry 
from  the  audience,  "Why,  that's  Scotland."  No  doubt  he  remembered  the 
haunted  room,  the  chapel,  the  sky,  the  spirit  of  the  pipers,— all  that  he  saw  and 
heard  in  that  romantic  country;  and  his  recollections  colored  the  music  of  the 
Scotch  symphony.  There  is  a  decided  mood  throughout  the  work,  there  is  the 
melancholy  found  in  border  ballads,  as  in  the  eerie  verse:  — 

But  I  have  dreamed  a  dreary  dream, 

Beyond  the  Isle  of  Skye; 

I  saw  a  dead  man  win  a  fight, 

And  I  think  that  man  was  I; 

there  is  the  thought  of  "old,  unhappy,  far-off  things,  and  battles  long  ago";  but  it 
was  undoubtedly  far  from  Mendelssohn's  mind  to  tell  the  tragedy  of  Rizzio, 
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although  that  tale  determined  largely  his  mood  and  colored  his  expression.  That 
Mendelssohn  in  this  symphony,  as  in  the  Fingal's  Cave  overture,  is  a  musical 
landscapist,  there  is  no  doubt;  but  he  makes  the  impression,  he  does  not  elabo- 
rate detail. 

And  see  how  this  Scotch  symphony  was  misunderstood  by  no  less  a  man  than 
the  sensitive  Schumann,  who  heard  that  it  was  the  Italian,  listened  to  the  music, 
and  then  spoke  of  the  beautiful  Italian  pictures,  "so  beautiful  as  to  compensate  a 
hearer  who  had  never  been  in  Italy." 

Ambros,  one  of  the  most  cool-headed  of  writers  about  music,  finds  this  Scotch 
symphony  "a  beautiful  enigma  requiring  a  solution."  He  surely  knew  of  Men- 
delssohn's visit  to  Scotland  and  the  early  purpose  to  write  the  symphony.  Yet  he 
wrote:  "What  is  meant  by  the  roaring  chromatic  storm  at  the  end  of  the  first 
Allegro,  the  gently  sorrowful  and  solemn  march-movements  in  the  Adagio,  the 
violent  conflict  in  the  Finale?  These  rinforzatos  in  the  bass  sound  almost  like  the 
roaring  of  a  lion,  with  which  we  might  fancy  a  young  Paladin  engaged  in 
knightly  combat.  What  is  meant  by  the  Coda  with  its  folksong-like  melody  and 
enthusiastic  festive  jubilation?  And  then  the  airy,  elfish  gambols  of  the 
Scherzo,— we  cannot  help  it,  we  invent  a  whole  fairy  tale  of  our  own  to  fit  it,  a 
tale  of  the  genuine  old  German  stamp,  something  like  the  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the 
Woods,  or  Cinderella,  or  Schneewittchen."  And  how  far  we  are  from  Scotland 
and  Rizzio  and  bagpipes! 
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The  movements  are  not  separated  by  the  usual  waits:  they  should  be  played 
consecutively,  without  stops.  [The  score  is  prefaced  by  a  note  to  that  effect,  and 
Mendelssohn  continues  by  suggesting  that  the  sequence  might  be  indicated  in  the 
program  as  follows:  Introduction  and  Allegro  agitato— Scherzo  assai  vivace— 
Adagio  cantabile— Allegro  guerriero  and  Finale  maestoso.  This  is  what  we  have 
in  fact  done,  but  these  tempi  do  not  correspond  to  those  found  in  the  music  itself, 
where  they  read:  Andante  con  moto  and  Allegro  un  poco  agitato— Vivace  non 
troppo— Adagio— Allegro  vivacissimo  and  Allegro  maestoso  assai.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  for  his  Scottish  Fantasia,  Max  Bruch  picked  up  Mendelssohn's 
unusual  "allegro  guerriero."] 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  con  moto,  A 
minor,  3/4.  The  theme  is  given  out  in  full  harmony  by  wind  instruments  and 
violas;  cellos  and  double  basses  are  soon  added  to  weight  the  bass.  Recitative-like 
phrases  in  all  the  violins  in  unison  follow,  and  soon  turn  into  a  subject  against 
developments  of  the  chief  theme. 

The  main  body  of  the  first  movement,  Allegro  un  poco  agitato,  A  minor,  6/8, 
begins  at  once  with  the  first  theme  in  the  strings,  but  the  melody  of  the  first 
violins  is  doubled  by  the  first  clarinet.  This  melodious  motive  is  developed  and 
leads  to  a  subsidiary  theme,  Assai  animato,  for  full  orchestra,  which  is  developed 
brilliantly.  A  climax  for  full  orchestra  is  followed  by  a  second  theme,  or,  as  some 
prefer,  a  conclusion  theme  in  E  minor.  Toward  the  end  of  the  free  fantasia  a  slow 
cantilena  in  the  cellos  leads  to  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of  the  movement. 
This  third  part  begins  regularly.  The  cellos  keep  up  the  reverie-like  cantilena  as  a 
counter-theme.  The  subsidiary  theme  does  not  reappear.  The  coda,  beginning 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  free  fantasia,  leads  to  an  effective  return  of  the 
first  subsidiary  theme,  fortissimo,  in  the  full  orchestra.  The  movement  ends  with 
a  short  return  of  the  theme  of  the  introductory  Andante  in  the  wind  instruments 
and  violas. 

The  second  movement,  Vivace  non  troppo,  F  major,  2/4,  is  in  the  place  of  the 
scherzo.  After  calls  on  woodwind  and  brass  instruments  the  clarinet  plays  a 


How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 

With  a  late  supper  and  a  generous  nightcap  at 

a  most  congenial  rendezvous: The  Cafe  at  The  Ritz.  It's  an  old 

Boston  friend  with  a  new  look .  . .  and  delicious  suppers 

are  now  served  until  half-past  midnight. 

See  you  this  evening? 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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Boston  to  Zurich's 
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From  Boston  on  Swissair  you  can  fly  to 
the  Alps  and  schuss  from  village  to 
village,  or  from  one  country  to  another. 
Swissair  has  the  most  complete  guide 
available  from  any  airline  on  Alpine  ski 
plans.  With  trail  maps,  descriptions  of 
28  resorts  and  packages  for 
1  or  two  weeks. 


Send  my  free  copy  of  Swissair's  Alpine 
Experience  to: 

Name 


Address. 
City 


State. 


Zip. 


Mail  to:  Swissair,  1409  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  MA  02116 

Or  call:  800-221-4480, 

or  in  Boston:  4234520 

My  travel  agent  is: 


We  fly  the  world  Swiss  Class. 

-f-  Swissair 


First  impressions  that  last 
...all  winter  long. 
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lively  Scottish  dance  tune,  which  is  developed  at  length  and  with  great  brilliance 
by  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra.  The  second  theme  is  a  delicate  staccato  for  the 
strings. 

The  third  movement,  Adagio,  A  major,  2/4,  is  a  free  development  of  a  slow 
cantilena  in  alternation  with  a  more  severe,  march-like  second  theme.  The 
accompaniment  grows  more  varied  and  elaborate.  "The  form  is  very  like  that 
application  of  the  'theme  and  variations'  principle  to  the  slow  aria  form  which 
we  find  in  some  of  Beethoven's  slow  movements,  — in  the  pianoforte  Andante 
favori  in  F  or  the  Andante  of  the  C  minor  Symphony."* 

The  fourth  movement,  Allegro  vivacissimo,  A  minor,  2/2,  begins  with  a  lively 
theme  of  a  Scottish  character,  given  to  violins  against  repeated  staccato  chords 
for  violas,  bassoons,  and  horns.  This  theme,  developed,  leads  to  a  subsidiary 
passage  for  full  orchestra.  A  tuneful  second  theme  is  given  to  woodwind  instru- 
ments over  an  organ-point  for  first  violins.  This  is  worked  up  in  alternation  with 
a  second  subsidiary  motive.  All  this  thematic  material  is  worked  out  after  the 
manner  of  a  free  fantasia,  but  afterward  Mendelssohn  abandoned  the  orthodox 
sonata  form,  omitted  the  third  part  of  the  movement,  and  substituted  a  free  coda 
with  a  new  theme,  Allegro  maestoso  assai,  A  major,  6/8.  This  march-like,  pom- 
pous theme  is  developed  by  full  orchestra  to  form  an  apotheosis.  The  last  move- 
ment of  this  symphony  has  been  entitled  "The  Gathering  of  the  Clans." 

—from  notes  by  Philip  Hale 

Philip  Hale,  music  critic  and  drama  editor  of  The  Boston  Herald,  was  the  Boston  Symphony's 
program  annotator  from  1901  until  1934. 


eFrom  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp's  analysis  of  the  Scotch  symphony. 
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"Blue  Fluted" 
entirely  hand  painted  porcelain 
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Note  Our  Blue  Flute! 


Special  Exhibit  of  Royal  Copenhagen 's 
Blue  Fluted  Pattern  of 
Dinnerware  and  Gifts 

Cooley's/ Marco  Polo 


34  Newbury  St. 
BOSTON 


9  Walden  St. 
CONCORD 


84  Central  St. 
WELLESLEY 
(Marco  Polo) 
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You'll  love  our 
performance,  too! 


Dinner  from  5:30 

Prime  Rib    •    Steak 

Seafood    •    Cocktails 

Tel.  742-7041 

85  Atlantic  Avenue 

Other  Locations: 

Acton,  Mass.     •    Amherst,  Mass. 

Valet  Parking  Available 


This  is 

the 
answer. 


211  Congress  Street, 

Boston,  MA  021 10 

423-6500 

Now 

choose 

the 
question. 

Who  can  lead  you  to  exactly  the  right  industrial 

property  for  your  needs? 

Who  knows  all  about  commercial  property  in 

New  England? 

Who  can  manage  property  in  a  way  that  makes 

owners  and  tenants  happy? 


Decorating  mistakes  cost!  A  better 
approach  is  our  "no  fault"  system, 
with  free,  highly  skilled  advice 
from  our  Interior  Design  staff 
before  you  decorate.  Call.  Or  drop 
in.  Look  through  ourcollectionsof 
magnificent  Drexel®  and 
Heritage®  furniture.  With  our 
professionals  to  guide  you,  the 
results  are  always  faultlessly 
beautiful! 


/ 


e<wve4 


Creatively  Furnishing  Homes  Since  1931 


CHESTNUT  HILL  METHUEN  DANVERS 

Rt.  9  Opposite  Mall     Rt.  28,  Exit  Rt.  213       Rt.  128,  Exit  24 
244-3100  683-2701  777-1060 
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MORE . . . 

What  will  obviously  be  an  essential  book,  Stravinsky  in  Documents  and  Pictures,  by 
Vera  Stravinsky  and  Robert  Craft,  is  due  from  Simon  &  Schuster  on  15  January, 
and  it  includes  some  new  material  on  the  performance  history  of  the  Symphonies 
of  Wind  Instruments.  Edward  T.  Cone's  brilliant  analysis  of  that  work  is  included 
in  Stravinsky:  A  New  Appraisal  of  his  Work,  a  collection  of  essays  edited  by  Paul 
Henry  Lang  (Norton,  available  in  paperback).  Stravinsky  by  Eric  Walter  White  is  a 
big  book,  full  of  interesting  detail  (California).  Roman  Vlad's  Stravinsky  has  some 
lively  comments  on  the  music  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback),  while  Stravinsky 
by  Robert  Siohan,  who  doesn't  really  seem  to  like  the  music  much,  is  nonetheless 
worth  knowing  for  its  biographical  detail  and  for  its  illustrations  (October 
House,  available  in  paperback).  For  the  Concerto  in  D  for  String  Orchestra  I  rec- 
ommend the  composer's  own  recording,  tough  and  humorous  (Columbia,  with 
the  Ode  and  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Concerto).  Stravinsky's  record  of  the  Symphonies 
is,  alas,  no  longer  available,  but  Robert  Craft's,  worth  having  anyway  for  its 
unique  recordings  of  the  fascinating  earlier  versions  of  The  Wedding,  does  very 
well  (Columbia).  There  is  an  excellent  version,  also,  by  Edo  de  Waart  and  the 
Netherlands  Wind  Ensemble.  It  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  performance  by  vir- 
tuoso players  who  work  together  constantly,  as  distinct  from  Craft's  virtuoso 
pickup  group,  but  I  find  the  reading  itself  just  a  touch  demure  (Philips,  with  the 
Piano  Concerto,  the  Octet,  and  the  Ebony  Concerto). 

Philip  Radcliffe's  Mendelssohn  book  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  is  admira- 
ble (Littlefield,  available  in  paperback),  and  a  selection  of  Mendelssohn's  letters 
edited  by  Gisela  Selden-Goth  is  interesting,  though  pricey  (Vienna  House,  avail- 
able in  paperback).  Eric  Werner's  Mendelssohn:  a  New  Image  of  the  Composer  and  his 
Age  lives  up  to  its  billing,  though  the  author  is  better  on  the  age  than  on  the  com- 
poser, and  his  writing  is  of  less  than  Mendelssohnian  clarity  and  grace.  As  for 
recordings  of  the  Scotch  symphony,  I  strongly  recommend  Otto  Klemperer  with 
the  Philharmonia  (Angel)  or  Peter  Maag  with  the  London  Symphony  (London). 

-M.S. 
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Pay  40  to  60%  Less 

Uprights  —  Grands  —  Spinets 
from  $150.00  &  Up.  Financing  Available. 
Largest  Selection  of  Reconditioned  Pianos 
in  New  England.  Monday  thru  Saturday 
10  am  —  10  pm.  Sunday  10  am  —  8  pm. 

J.  D.  Furst  &  Son 

Piano  Rebuilders 

21  Brookline  Ave.,  Kenmore  Sq.,  Boston 
Call  267-4079  for  Further  Information 


oMow  you-can  enjoy 

£(k)cmt  cAfaiospbe/te  & 

eTme  $tafew  (Vsine 

269  LAleu/bu/iy  gUeei 

Qese*uations  suggested... 
cadtomnMaitte  d'at  2624810 

Jackets  req./Valet  Parking       Open  daily  12  N  Mid 
All  Credit  Cards  Accepted  Fn.  &  Sat  til  1  AM 
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Joseph  Silverstein 


Joseph  Silverstein  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1955  at  the 
age  of  23,  became  Concertmaster  in 
1962,  and  Assistant  Conductor  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1971-72  season.  A 
native  of  Detroit,  he  began  his  musi- 
cal studies  with  his  father,  a  violin 
teacher,  and  later  attended  the  Curtis 
Institute  in  Philadelphia.  His 
teachers  included  Joseph  Gingold, 
Mischa  Mischakoff,  and  Efrem  Zim- 
balist.  In  1959  he  was  a  winner  of  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  Belgium  Interna- 
tional Competition,  and  in  1960  he 
won  the  Walter  W.  Naumburg 
Award. 

Mr.  Silverstein  has  appeared  as 
soloist  with  the  orchestras  of  Denver,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  New  York, 
Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  Philadelphia,  and  Rochester  in  this  country,  and 
abroad  in  Jerusalem  and  Brussels.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  as  soloist,  and  he  conducts  the  Orchestra  frequently  in  Symphony 
Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  He  has  also  conducted,  among  others,  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  the  Rochester  Philharmonic,  and  the  Jerusalem  Symphony. 

As  first  violinist  and  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
Joseph  Silverstein  led  that  group's  1967  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany,  and 
England.  He  has  participated  with  the  Chamber  Players  in  recordings  for  RCA 
and  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  he  has  recorded  works  of  Mrs.  H.H.  A.  Beach 
and  Arthur  Foote  for  New  World  Records  with  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish.  He  is 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music  at  Boston  University.  In  the  fall  of  1976,  Mr.  Silver- 
stein led  the  Boston  University  Symphony  Orchestra  to  a  silver  medal  prize  in 
the  Herbert  von  Karajan  Youth  Orchestra  Competition  in  Berlin. 


PERRY,  DEAN,   STAHL  &  ROGERS,  INC.,  ARCHITECTS 

ARCHITECTURE  &  PLANNING.  SPACE  PLANNING  &  DESIGN.  PRESERVATION.  RESTORATION  &  RE-USE 

Recent  Space  Planning  &  Interior  Design  Commissions 

Burgess  &  Leith,  60  State  Street 

Cabot,  Cabot  &  Forbes,  60  State  Street 

The  Downtown  Club 

Gaston,  Snow  &  Ely  Bartlett,  1  Federal  Street 

Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  /  Downtown  Clubhouse 

Humphrey  Browning  MacDougall,  1  Beacon  Street 

Old  Federal  Courts  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

State  Street  Research  &  Management  Corp.,  225  Franklin  Street 

177  Milk  Street,  Boston  /  423-0100 
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"Facts  are  essential.  But  the 
Monitor  also  communicates  the 
culture  of  Asia  to  give  readers  a 


broader  perspective." 


Frederic  A.  Moritz 

Far  East  Correspondent 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


Since  college  days,  when  Fred  Moritz 
earned  Master's  degrees  in  Asian 
studies  and  journalism,  his  interest  in 
Asia  and  its  people  has  run  deep.   A 
former  teaching  fellow  at  the  Chinese 
University  of  Hong  Kong  and  a 
Monitor  correspondent  in  that  city 
since  1976,  Moritz  understands  the 
real  concerns  of  those  around  him. 
And  a  student  of  the  Chinese 
language  for  over  a  decade,  he's  able 
to  talk  directly  with  the  people  whose 
culture  and  history  he  knows  so  well. 

Moritz's  ability  to  communicate  the 
thoughts  and  motives  of  the  Asian 
people  helps  make  the  Monitor  a 
newspaper  you  can  rely  on.   To 
subscribe,  just  use  the  coupon. 


News.  The  way  you  need  it. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 


r 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A. 


02123 


Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  in  the  mail  every  Monday 
through  Friday  for: 


□  3  months  $12.50 

□  6  months  $25 

□  Check/money  order  enclosed 


□  9  months  $37.50 

□  One  year,  only  $45 — a  $5  saving 
]  Bill  me  later 


Name  (please  print) 

Street 

City" 


State 


Apt. 
ZIP 


T4J 
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offices  with  .      , 

room  service! 

Statler 
Office 
Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Boston  02116 


Managing  Agent 
Suite  728 
(617)  426-0720 


saunders 

&  associates 


Set  your  sights 
high  enough  and 
you  can't  miss  the 
Top*  Top-floor 
dining,  top-flight 
food  If  that's  what 
you  ve  come  to 
expect,  come  up  to 
the  Top 
of  the 
Huh. 


Stnutfer's 

Top  of  the  Hub 

Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


COMING  CONCERTS . . . 

Thursday,  11  January  —  8-9:55 

Thursday  'C  Series 
Friday,  12  January  —  2-3:55 
Saturday,  13  January  —  8-9:55 
Tuesday,  16  January  —  8-9:55 

Tuesday  'C  Series 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
Bruckner  Symphony  No.  9  in 

D  minor 
Bruckner  Te  Deum 

CHERYL  STUDER,  soprano 
JANICE  MEYERSON,  mezzo- 
soprano 
KIM  SCOWN,  tenor 
DAVID  ARNOLD,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 

Thursday,  18  January  —  11-11:55 

Thurday  'AM'  Series 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  10:15  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Weber  Overture,  R  uler  of  the 

Spirits 
Berlioz  Harold  in  Italy 

PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN,  viola 

Wednesday,  17  January  —  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Friday,  19  January  —  2-3:55 
Saturday,  20  January  —  8-9:55 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Weber  Overture,  R  uler  of  the 

Spirits 
Mozart  Sinfonia  concertante  in 

E  flat  for  Violin  and 
Viola 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 
PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN,  viola 
Berlioz  Harold  in  Italy 

PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN,  viola 
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After 
the 
symphony... 


.  .  .  continue  the  evening  in  the  old  world  tradition. 

Tecce's  Restaurant,  famous  for  Italian  cuisine 
for  over  30  years,  now  offers  "Tecce's  Cafe". 

An  authentic  representation  of  historic 

Salem  Street  in  the  North  End,  complete  with 

gas  lights,  cobblestone  street,  and  outdoor  tables. 

This  unique  dining  experience  features  late-nite 

Italian  pastries,  after  dinner  liqueurs  and  espresso's. 

AMEX.,  MC,  VISA,  DC. 

Reservations  742-6210  (Eight  or  more  &  functions) 

Parking  Available — Handicap  Facilities 


Cafe  Mon.-Sat.  Lunch  11  to  3:00  p.m. 
Sun.  11  to  1  a.m. 
Restaurant  Mon.-Sat.  Dinner  4:30  to  11:30  p.m. 
Sun.  12  to  9:00  p.m. 
Bar  Mon.-Sat.  11  to  1  a.m. 

(Attitude  Adjustment  Hours  4  to  6:00  p.m.) 
Sun.  12  to  1  a.m. 


.before  W ^-^ 


anything 


Tuesday,  23  January  —  8-9:55 

Pension  Fund  Concert 
SIR  GEORG  SOLTI  conducting 
Bartok  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  1  in 

C  minor 


Wednesday,  31  January  —  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Thursday,  1  February  —  8-9:40 

Thursday  'B'  Series 
Friday,  2  February  —  2-3:40 
Saturday,  3  February  —  8-9:40 
Tuesday,  6  February  —  8-9:40 

Tuesday  'O  Series 
PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN  conducting 
Mendelssohn     Symphony  for  Strings 

No.  10  in  D 
Haydn  Sinfonia  concertante  in 

B  flat  for  Oboe, 

Bassoon,  Violin,  and 

Cello 
Schubert  Trauermusik  for  Nine 

Wind  Instruments 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  5  in  B  flat 


Thursday,  8  February  —  8-10 

Thursday  'C  Series 
Friday,  9  February  —  2-4 
Saturday,  10  February  —  8-10 
NIKLAUS  WYSS  conducting 
Mozart  Flute  Concerto  No.  2  in  D 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER 
Mahler  Symphony  No.  10  In 

F  sharp  minor 
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GRgi@  Coins... 

the  investrnent 

virtuoso. 

How  many  investments  have  averaged 
a  better  than  20%  compound  return 
rate  over  the  past  20  years?  .  .  .  and  a 
brilliant  29%  over  the  past  5  years? 
How  many  perform  well  in  bull  and  bear 
markets? 

Today's  financial  experts  are  recom- 
mending portfolios  that  include 
investment-quality  rare  coins  —  one  oi 
the  safest  high  performers.  Rare  coins 
are  easily  placed  in  Keoghs  and  IRAs, 
and  find  ready  liquidity  in  an  eager 
world  market. 

We're  recognized  numismatic  leaders, 
with  impeccable  credentials  in  the  rare 
com  field.  Our  experts  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  diversifying  your  portfolio  with 
rare  coins.  Call  or  visit  us  today  .  .  .  for 
.i  virtuoso  investment  performance. 

Ask  for  our  free  brochure, 

Rare  Coins:  the  Outstanding  Investment. 

uNEWJ 
ENGLAND 
RARE  COIN 
GALLERIES 

Dept.  G-51, 
89  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02109 
Toll-free  outside  Mass.  1-800-225-6794 
(617)  227-? 


Lookin: 
for  an 

ERISA 

TRUSTEE 


"The  new  way  to  look" 

For  over  50  years  discerning  people  have  looked 

to  Fiduciary  Trust  Company  to  act  as  professional 

trustee,  agent  or  custodian. 

Now,  corporations  are  finding  that  Fiduciary  Trust 

Company  can  offer  the  same  experience  and  service 

to  them.  So  if  you  are  looking  for  a  qualified  trustee 

for  your  ERISA  pension  and  profit  sharing  trusts.  .  . 

Look  to  Fiduciary  Trust  Company, 
the  new  way  to  look  in  Boston. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 
Telephone:  (617)  482-5270 
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Kachelofen 
Ceramic  Tile 
Stoves 

The  superbly  designed  Kachelofen 
Ceramic  Tile  Stove  offers  a  practical 
and  beautiful  solution  to  the  rising 
cost  of  fuel.  Fired  by  wood  or  coal, 
this  classic  European  stove  can  heat 
a  whole  house  or  a  single  room.  And 
at  just  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
heating  with  a  conventional  heating 
system  fueled  by  oil,  gas  or  electricity. 

<Yaid 

Brick,  tile,  ceramic 
products  and  gift  items. 

128  Middlesex  A  uen  ue 
Somerville,  Ma.  02145 
Tel.  (617)  666-3090 

OffRt.  1-93. 
Open  8:30-4:30  Monday-Saturday 

a  division  of  Spaulding  Brick  Co. 


Wednesday,  21  February  —  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Thursday,  22  February  —  8-9:50 

Thursday  'C  Series 
Friday,  23  February  —  2-3:50 
Saturday,  24  February  -  8-9:50 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting 
Mozart  EinekleineNachtmusik 

Mozart  Piano  Concerto  No.  9  in 

Eflat 
ALFRED  BRENDEL 
Strauss  Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomme, 

Suite 


Tuesday,  27  February  —  8-9:45 
Tuesday  'B'  Series 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting 
Mozart  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 

Mozart  Concerto  in  A  for 

Clarinet 
HAROLD  WRIGHT 
Strauss  Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomme, 

Suite 
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DERTADS  is  a  posh 
hideaway.  Intimate, 
relaxed  —  approximately 
40  people  served  nightly. 
Return  to  high  style;  enjoy 
yourself  in  a  restaurant 
destined  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country. 


^ 


Dertads 

Open6:00p.m.  to  11:00p.m. 
Closed  Mondays 
in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  Street,  Harvard  Square 
KV^  Cambridge,  Mass.  (617)354-1234  ^Jf 


Thursday,  1  March  —  8-9:45 

Thursday  'C  Series 
Friday,  2  March  —  2-3:45 
Saturday,  3  March  -  8-9:45 
KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  64  in  A 

Blacher  Concertante  Musik  for 

Orchestra 
Prokofiev  Symphony  No.  5 
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THE  BOSTON  HOME,  INC. 

Established  1881 —2049  Dorchester  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women  Who 

Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 

Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  John  H.  Gardiner— Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston,  Mass.  02108 


CS^^                Museum  Quality  Restoration 

9Ip  '             H 

* 

^Bk  if      \       *        I 

lr  v  «  1 

Of  Clocks.  .  .  English  fusee 
French 

American  Banjo,  ships  bell 
Repeating  Carriages 
Regulators 
Grandfathers 

1 

Of  Music  Boxes  and  Musical  Automata  .  . . 
Cylinder  Music  Boxes 
Disc  Music  Boxes 
Singing  Birds,  Bird  Boxes 

ROLAND  A.  TRIFF 

Work  represented  in  the  Frick  Museum 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

~\ 

11  Warwick  Road,  West  Newton,  Mas*.  02165 
Telephone:  617-965-2515 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES . . . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 

(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year, 
in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to 
the  concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at 
Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physi- 
cians attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  call- 
ing in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
entrance  to  the  Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to 
their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stair- 
way at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
by  the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
will  be  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston 
Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  avail- 
able for  resale  by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
Orchestra,  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the 
concert.  You  will  receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your 
contribution. 

LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to 
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We  have  a  lot  of  friends.  We  think  a  person 
who  buys  a  Mercedes-Benz  automobile  is 
much  more  than  a  customer,  and  we  get 
very  close  with  them.  It's  the  sort  of  thing 
where  they  can  come  in  without  calling, 
flip  us  the  key,  ask  us  to  look  at  this  or 
that,  and  trust  us  to  have  it  taken  care  of  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  And  of  course  we  know 
all  about  each  other's  kids  and  grand- 
children. 


All  of  us  at  Cambridge  Imported  Cars  have 
been  involved  with  other  automobiles  — 
and  it  can  be  hectic.  But  when  you 
graduate  to  the  Mercedes-Benz,  you 
should  be  able  to  enjoy  a  few  of  the 
amenities. 


(X)CAMBRIDGE  IMPORTED  CARS,  INC. 

^-S  259  McGrath  Highway.  666-4100. 


PJSfe 

RO&tENADE 

In  The  Colonnade  Hotel 
120  Huntington  Avenue 

7  AM  to  Midnight. 

(Saturday 'til  1:00  AM 

Live  background  music  nightk 

In-hotel  parking  available. 

Telephone:  261-2800 
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leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces 
in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  con- 
certs only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $3.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays 
beginning  at  6  pm. 

BOSTON'S  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5).  Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WCRB  (Boston  102.5  FM),  and  WFCR-FM. 
Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC- 
FM,  and  WFCR-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  productions  at 
(617)-893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  to  try  to  get  the  Boston 
Symphony  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  BSO,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  the  monthly  BSO  news  publication  and  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information  about  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  please 
call  the  Friends  Office  Monday  through  Friday  between  nine  and  five.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address  with  the  label  from  your  BSO  newsletter  to  the  Development  Office,  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115.  Includ- 
ing the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our 
files. 


We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  kids 
a  free  education. 

,tA        Yes,  free. 

!       The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
transportation  (in  Boston),  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  BotolphSt.,  Boston, 
Mass.  02115,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 
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Accompanist  to 

Leonard  Bernstein  •  Arthur  Fiedler 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Seiji  Ozawa  •  Andre  Previn 

Gunther  Schuller   •  YehudiWyner 
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THE  LYNX  AT  A  GLANCE.  A  LOOK  STRICTLY  YOUR  OWN. 

ROBERTS/NEUSTADTER 


69  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON  2672063 


Everyone 
Needs  Friends 

A  re  you  a  Friend?  Many  of  our 
subscribers  and  sharers  are  NOT 
listed  as  Friends.  As  you  are  aware, 
we  are  truly  in  need  of  your  sup- 
port, and  we  want  you  to  participate 
in  our  many  activities  available 
only  to  Friends:  Stage  Door  Lec- 
tures, Pre-Symphony  Suppers, 
Receptions,  and  other  special 
events. 

Any  contribution  makes  you  a 
Friend.  A  contribution  of  $25  or 
more  puts  you  on  our  mailing  list, 
and  $35  or  more  entitles  you  to 
advance  ticket  information.  ALL 
Friends  are  invited  to  the  Annual 
Meeting  in  the  spring  with  a  special 
Pops  program. 

Further  information  is  available 
from  the  Friends  Office.  Won 't  you 
become  a  Friend  today? 

1  WANT  TO  BE  A  FRIEND 

□  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ 


□  Please  send  me  further  information 
Name 


Address 


State 


.Zip 


Make  checks  payable  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 
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Symphony  rickets,  $30.  Boiler, 
$24.  Opera,  $40.  Museum 
Admissions,  $10.50.  If  rheorrs  were 
forced  fo  charge  fees  that  reolly 
covered  operating  or  production 
costs  ..if  the  arts  went  "pay  os  you 
go,"  not  many  people  would  go. 

And  life  would  be  immeasurably 
duller. 

Things  aren't  that  way,  thankfully. 
Audiences  for  the  visual  and 
performing  arts  are  expanding. 
Many  museums  are  free  to  the 
public.  Ticket  prices,  while  up,  ore 
within  reason. 

But  the  arts  face  an  enormous 
cost  problem.  They  are  "labor 


intensive";  many  individuals  ore 
involved,  and  in  these  fields  the 
effects  of  inflation  ore  particularly 
severe. 

The  difference  between 
operating  costs  ond  ticket  receipts 
is  an  "income  gap"  made  up  by 
gifts— from  individuals,  govern- 
ment, foundations,  and  business. 
Those  who  can  afford  fo  do  so, 
support  the  arts  so  that  all  can 
benefit. 

If  you  support  the  arts  financially 
we  urge  you  to  continue  to  do  so 
as  generously  as  possible.  But 
there  are  other  ways  to  help.  Urge 
your  local,  state,  and  national 


legislatures  to  lend  assistance  fo 
the  arts.  If  you  have  spare  time, 
volunteer  to  help  in  fund  raising 
activities. 

Encourage  attendance  and 
support  among  your  friends  and 
neighbors. Sponsor  local 
performances  and  exhibitions.  Be 
o  patron,  every  way  you  can. 

SUPPORT 
THE  ARTS 

Business  Committee 

for  the  Arts,  Inc.,  1 700  Broadway, 

New  York,  N.Y  10019 


PRESENTED  AS  A  PUBLIC  SERVICE  BY  RCA  CORPORATION  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  ARTS 
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IRNOFF®  VODKA.  80  &  100  PROOF.  DISTILLED  FROM  GRAIN.  STE.  PIERRE  SMIRNOFF  FLS.(  DIVISION  OF  HEUBLEI  N.  I  NCORPORATED  )  HARTFORD.  CONNECTICUT 
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If  this  wasn't  a 

black  &  white  ad, 

we  could  show  you 

whatEainek 
Interior  Designers 

can  do  with  color. 


We  have  assembled  a  talented  group  of  men  and 

women  to  work  with  you  on  your  decorating 

and  redecorating  plans.  One  room  or  many, 

traditional  or  modern,  they  will  share  their  creative 

ideas  with  you.  There  is  no  added  charge  for  this 

designer  service. 

For  information,  please  call  Mrs.  Scully  at 
426-1500,  extension  156. 


PAINE 

FURNITURE 


m 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  CENTENNIAL  FUND 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  COMMEMORATIVE  GIFTS 

ENDOWED  ORCHESTRA  CHAIRS 

(BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS  ■  BOSTON  POPS  CONCERTS) 

SCHOLARSHIPS  TO  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

SYMPHONY  HALL  ROOMS  (TO  NAME  THE  CONDUCTOR'S  ROOM  ■  TO  NAME  THE 
SOLOIST  &  GUEST  CONDUCTOR'S  ROOM  ■  TO  NAME  THE  MUSICIANS'  LOUNGE) 

TANGLE  WOOD  (TO  NAME  THE  MUSIC  SHED  ■  TO  NAME  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC 
CENTER  ■  TO  NAME  THE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL  ■  TO  ESTABLISH  A  FUND  FOR  THE 
FORMAL  GARDENS) 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  PLEASE  CONTACT  MR.  JOSEPH  HOBBS,  DIRECTOR  OF 
DEVELOPMENT  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS.  021 1 5    TEL:  (617)  266-1492. 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Eighth  Season  1978-1979 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 


Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  John  T.  Noonan  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 

General  Manager 


Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 


Peter  Gelb 

Director  of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  A.  Young 

Assistant  Director 
of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 

Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 

Advisor  for  the 
Music  Director 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of  Development 

Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 
Controller 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

Michael  Steinberg 

Director  of  Publications 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.  Hill 

Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C.  White 

Assistant  to  the 
Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

A  ssistantA  dministrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 


Programs  copyright  ©  1978  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Chairman 

Weston  P.  Figgins 

Vice  Chairman 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Mrs.  Richard  D.Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Louise  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly 

Robert  Kraft 

Benjamin  Lacy 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Manhard  II 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Vice  Chairman 

Charles  F.  Adams 

John  Q.  Adams 
Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  Ayer 
David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 


Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Secretary 

Richard  P.  Morse 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

David  Pokross 

William  Poorvu 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

Gene  Shalit 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Roger  Woodworth 


Grotrian 

Schiedmayer 

August-Forster 


The  World's  finest 
^fbm  Qerhiany 

Come  and  discover  what  European  masters  have  known 
for  over  a  century  .  .  .  the  incomparable  excellence  of  sound 
and  craftsmanship  of  Grotrian,  Schiedmayer  and  August- 
Forster  pianos.  Our  spacious  showroom  is  in  nearby  Woburn 
and  abounds  with  the  world's  most  prestigious  instruments, 
including  pre-owned  Steinways.  With  special  pre- 
arrangement,  concert  grands  are  available  for  short-term 
performances  at  schools,  churches  and  concert  halls.  Our 
complete  services  include  sales,  service,  rebuilding,  tuning 
and  in-home  repairs. 


East  Coast  Piano  &  Organ 

21  Wheeling  Avenue, Woburn,  Mass. 
935-3870 


BSO 


New  Pre-Symphony  Chamber  Preludes  Sponsored  by  Pernod 

Under  the  grant  sponsorship  of  Pernod,  the  French  liquor,  a  new  series  of  Pre- 
Symphony  Chamber  Music  Preludes  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  is  being  made 
available  exclusively  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  subscribers.  Under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  with  Joseph  Silverstein  as  musical  advisor, 
members  of  the  Orchestra  will  be  heard  in  6  o'clock  chamber  programs  designed 
to  complement  the  evening's  regular  BSO  concert,  with  drinks  available 
beforehand  and  a  light  supper  provided  in  between. 

A  two-prelude  series  is  available  to  Thursday  "B"  (1  February;  12  April), 
Thursday  "C"  (22  February;  1  March),  and  Saturday  "odd"  (3  March;  21  April) 
subscribers.  Saturday  "even"  subscribers  are  offered  a  three-prelude  series  (3  and 
24  February;  14  April).  Only  150  seats  are  available  for  each  series,  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis.  Prices,  including  supper,  are  $20  for  the  two-prelude 
series  and  $30  for  the  three-prelude  series.  Subscribers  have  been  mailed  full 
details;  remember  that  availability  is  limited,  so  order  soon!! 


Solti. . .  BSO  Pension  Fund. . .  23  January  1979 


On  Tuesday,  23  January  1979,  at  8  PM,  world-renowned  conductor  Sir  Georg 
Solti  will  appear  for  the  first  time  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  leading 
this  season's  Pension  Fund  concert.  He  has  chosen  two  works  for  his  program, 
Bartok's  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  the  Brahms  First  Symphony. 

Music  Director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  since  1969,  Sir  Georg  began  his  con- 
ducting career  with  the  Budapest  Opera,  assisted  Arturo  Toscanini  at  the  1937 
Salzburg  Festival,  and  went  on  to  assume  leadership  of  the  Bavarian  State  Opera, 
the  Frankfurt  Opera,  and  the  Royal  Opera,  Covent  Garden.  He  was  recently 
appointed  Principal  Conductor  and  Artistic  Director  of  the  London  Philhar- 
monic, marking  a  thirty- year  association  with  that  orchestra,  and  he  is  also 
Musical  Advisor  and  Principal  Guest  Conductor  of  the  Paris  Opera. 

Tickets  for  this  very  special  concert  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box 
office;  prices  are  $15,  $12,  $9  and  $7. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  Music  Director  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
Orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  Shenyang,  China  in  1935  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  In  the  fall 
of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  high- 
est honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for 
outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  Assistant  Conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
was  Music  Director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers 
beginning  in  1963,  and  Music  Director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony 
Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest 
conducting  numerous  American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January 
of  1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
was  made  an  Artistic  Director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  Music  Directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and 
Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  remaining 
Honorary  Conductor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strength- 
ened the  Orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home.  In  February/ 
March  1976,  he  conducted  concerts  in  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  Vienna,  Munich, 
Berlin,  London,  and  Paris  on  the  Orchestra's  European  tour.  In  March  1978  he 
brought  the  Orchestra  to  Japan,  leading  thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities,  an  occasion 
hailed  by  critics  as  a  triumphal  return  by  Mr.  Ozawa  to  his  homeland.  Then,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  he  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Pe- 
king Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  became  the  first  foreigner  in  many  years 
to  lead  concerts  in  China. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly  with 
the  orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan.  Since  he  first  conducted  opera  at  Salzburg 
in  1969,  he  has  led  numerous  large-scale  operatic  and  choral  works.  He  has  won  an 
Emmy  Award  for  outstanding  achievement  in  music  direction  for  the  BSO's  Evening 
at  Symphony  television  series,  and  his  recording  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  has  won 
a  Grande  Prix  du  Disque.  Seiji  Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon  include  works  of  Bartok,  Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler, 
and  Ravel,  with  works  of  Berg,  Stravinsky,  Takemitsu,  and  a  complete  Tchaikovsky 
Swan  Lake  forthcoming.  For  New  World  records,  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  Orchestra  have 
recorded  works  of  Charles  Tomlinson  Griffes  and  Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last 
in  the  Dooryard  Bloom 'd. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1978/79 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

A  ss  is  tan  t  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

*  Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Emanuel  Boder 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Phillip R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Will  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Rem  is  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E  flat  clarinet 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 

David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


Accompanist  to 

Leonard  Bernstein  •  Arthur  Fiedler 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Seiji  Ozawa  •  Andre  Previn 

Gunther  Schuller   •  Yehudi  Wyner 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 

Thursday,  11  January  at  8 
Friday,  12  January  at  2 
Saturday,  13  January  at  8 
Tuesday,  16  January  at  8 


In  memory  of  William  Steinberg 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BRUCKNER 


Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor 
Solemn,  misterioso 
Scherzo:  Fast,  lively 
Adagio:  Slow,  solemn 


INTERMISSION 


BRUCKNER 


Te  Deum 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

CHERYL  STUDER,  soprano 
JANICE  MEYERSON,  mezzo-soprano 
KIM  SCOWN,  tenor 
DAVID  ARNOLD,  baritone 


Thursday's,  Saturday's,  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:55  and  Friday's  about  3:55. 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 
Baldwin  piano 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given 

in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters 

Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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William  Steinberg 

1  August  1899-16  May  1978 


When  William  Steinberg  came  to  the  Boston  Symphony  as  a  guest  conductor  in 
1960,  he  enjoyed  one  of  the  memorable  triumphs  in  the  Orchestra's  history.  He 
hoped  and  expected,  as  did  many  admirers,  that  he  would  succeed  Charles 
Munch  as  Music  Director,  but  politics  in  the  orchestral  world  and  the  recording 
industry  decreed  otherwise.  And  when  at  last  he  came  to  us,  in  1969,  it  was  too 
late.  His  health  had  begun  to  disintegrate.  He  insisted  on  retaining  the  music 
directorship  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  which  he  had  held  since  1952,  and, 
taking  his  responsibilities  very  seriously,  and  in  any  event  driving  himself  terri- 
bly hard  after  the  recent  death  of  his  wife,  he  was  soon  working  beyond  his 
strength.  During  his  three  years  as  Music  Director  and  in  the  few  guest  appear- 
ances afterwards— the  last  was  in  March  1974— Boston  caught  only  hints  of  his 
qualities.  And  he  had  been  one  of  the  best. 

William  Steinberg— he  started  life  in  Cologne  as  Hans  Wilhelm  Steinberg- 
was,  with  Bruno  Walter,  Otto  Klemperer,  George  Szell,  Max  Rudolf,  Maurice 
Abravanel,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  and  Julius  Rudel,  one  of  that  remarkable  group  of 
Jewish  conductors  who  came  here  in  the  thirties  and  made  an  immense  impact 
on  the  musical  life  of  this  country.  A  diverse  lot  in  gifts  and  temperament,  in 
their  passions  and  their  tastes,  they  had  in  common  (except  Rudel,  who  was  still 
in  his  teens  when  he  arrived)  experience  and  rock-solid  professionalism.  Stein- 
berg learned  his  craft  under  Klemperer  at  the  Cologne  Opera,  and  while  still  in 
his  twenties  he  held  important  positions  in  Cologne,  Prague,  and  Frankfurt.  He 
was  the  first  conductor  of  the  Palestine  Orchestra  (now  the  Israel  Philharmonic) 
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and  prepared  it  for  its  official  debut  under  Toscanini.  Toscanini,  in  turn,  brought 
Steinberg  to  America  to  assist  him  in  the  early  years  of  the  NBC  Symphony.  In 
1945,  Steinberg  went  to  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  and  seven  years  later  to  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Steinberg  was  at  his  best  in  the  central  Beethoven-to-Strauss  German  reper- 
toire. There  was  a  Pastoral  Symphony  at  Tanglewood,  unforgettable  in  delicacy  of 
feeling  and  sound,  and  his  final  program  of  Wagner  concert  pieces  presented  the 
ideal  mix  of  nobility  and  swashbuckling.  For  the  great  span  of  Bruckner's 
thought  and  for  that  rapt  and  serene  religiosity  he  had  a  true  and  rare  sort  of 
feeling,  though  it  was  only  in  the  last  years  that  he  gained  the  confidence  in 
Bruckner,  in  himself,  and  in  his  audiences  to  give  the  symphonies  uncut. 
Richard  Strauss  was  one  of  his  special  strengths.  Having  no  penchant  toward 
vulgarity,  he  found  it  easy  to  take  seriously  Strauss's  injunction  to  underplay,  to 
"conduct  Salome  as  though  it  were  Mendelssohn  fairy  music;"  he  had  the  ear  and 
the  beat  to  sort  out  those  overpopulated  textures;  and  above  all,  the  music  pro- 
vided an  outlet  for  his  delicious  sense  of  humor.  We  never  got  Elektra  here  (it  was 
stunning  in  New  York  and  Pittsburgh),  but  Zarathustra  was  superb,  and  as  for  the 
Don  Quixote,  were  it  not  for  Strauss  himself  and  for  Toscanini,  one  would  have  to 
say  "incomparable." 

He  was  a  fine  Verdi  conductor:  the  fire  was  there,  and  the  probity  and  taste 
also.  He  gave  the  Metropolitan  Opera  a  strong  A  Ida,  and  the  Requiem  was  the 
high  water  mark  of  his  work  in  Boston.  It  was  an  act  of  honesty  and  of  loving, 
non-self-regarding  concern  that  put  him  in  the  sole  company  of  Toscanini  and 
Guido  Cantelli.  Physically,  Steinberg  was  already  feeble  at  the  time  of  these  con- 
certs, but  the  way  the  cataclysms  of  the  Dies  irae  were  invoked  by  a  baton  whose 
tip  twitched  barely  an  inch,  the  way  the  whole  great  panorama  of  terror  and 
hope  and  faith  was  unfolded  under  the  guidance  of  a  man  for  whom  the  act  of 
walking  to  the  podium  had  become  a  feat  of  desperate  will,  made  the  event  the 
more  poignant  and  stirring. 

There  were  corners  of  English  music  to  which  he  responded  eloquently— he 
really  raised  the  roof  with  Hoist's  Planets,  and  Elgar's  Second  Symphony  was  a 
glorious  achievement.  And,  one  of  the  first  conductors  to  tackle  Berg's  Wozzeck 
and  Weill's  Mahogonny,  he  was  all  his  life  a  conscientious  worker  on  behalf  of 
new  music. 

His  stage  smile  was  the  most  artificial  and  painful  in  the  profession.  His  real 
smile,  which  began  in  the  eyes  and  then  spread  in  furrows  and  fissures— that 
was  beatific.  He  was  quick  with  it  in  conversation,  but  orchestras  knew  it,  too:  it 
shone  unforgettably  upon  the  Boston  Symphony  violins  during  the  radiantly 
energetic  ride  through  the  Beethoven  Seventh  that  opened  his  second  season 
here. 

He  was  deeply,  widely,  unostentatiously  cultured,  in  the  truest  sense  an  edu- 
cated man,  and  the  best  of  his  music-making  was  informed  by  all  he  was. 
Because  of  this,  some  of  what  he  was  able  to  give  us  here  made  a  difference  for 
keeps  in  how  we  heard  and  understood  the  music  we  love  best. 

Some  of  this  material  first  appeared  in  the  Boston  Phoenix  and  is  used  hereby  the  kind  permission  of  that  publication. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

presents 


I 


in  his  debut  concert  with  the  BSO 


TUES.JAN.23-8PM 

ANNUAL  PENSION  FUND 
CONCERT 


SYMPHONY  HALL 

BARTOK  Concerto  for  Orchestra 
BRAHMS  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor 

TICKETS  NOW  AVAILABLE: 
Si  5.00,  $12.00,  $9.00,  &  $7,00 


m 


Anton  Bruckner 

Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor 
Te  Deum 


Josef  Anton  Bruckner  was  born  in 
Ansfelden,  Upper  Austria,  on  4  Septem- 
ber 1824  and  died  in  Vienna  on  11  Octo- 
ber 1896.  He  began  concentrated  work  on 
his  unfinished  Ninth  Symphony  in  April 
1891,  though  some  of  the  material  goes 
back  to  sketches  made  in  1887  and  1889. 
He  completed  the  first  movement  on  23 
December  1893,  the  Scherzo  on  15  Febru- 
ary 1894,  and  the  Adagio  on  30  Novem- 
ber of  that  year,  beginning  sketches  for 
the  finale  on  24  May  1895.  The 
symphony  was  first  performed  in  the 
posthumous  falsification  by  Ferdinand 
Lowe  under  Lowe's  direction  in  Vienna 
on  11  February  1903.  What  Bruckner 
actually  wrote  was  first  heard  at  a 
special  concert  for  an  invited  audience  in  Munich  on  2  April  1932,  Siegmund  von 
Hausegger  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  of  Bruckner's  own  score  was  given  by 
Clemens  Krauss  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  on  23  October  1932.  The  Lowe  version 
was  first  heard  in  America  when  Theodore  Thomas  conducted  it  in  Chicago  on  20  Febru- 
ary 1904.  Wilhelm  Gericke  introduced  it  here  at  Boston  Symphony  concerts  on  31  March 
and  2  April  of  the  same  year,  and  it  was  subsequently  repeated  by  Karl  Muck.  The  origi- 
nal score  had  its  first  hearing  in  America  when  Otto  Klemperer  conducted  it  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic -Symphony  on  11  October  1934,  and  the  first  Boston  Symphony 
performances  of  that  edition  were  given  under  Bruno  Walter's  direction  on  24  and  25 
January  1947.  It  has  since  been  heard  under  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  more  recently,  in 
November  1972,  under  Daniel  Barenboim.  The  score  calls  for  three  flutes,  three  oboes, 
three  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  eight  horns  (four  doubling  on  Wagner  tubas  — two  tenor 
and  two  bass  — in  the  Adagio),  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  contrabass  tuba,  timpani, 
and  strings. 

Bruckner  began  work  on  a  Te  Deum  in  May  1881,  but  with  only  the  voice  parts 
worked  out,  dropped  the  project  in  order  to  concentrate  on  his  Symphony  No.  7.  On  28 
September  1883,  he  returned  to  theTe  Deum,  which  he  completed  on  7 March  1884,  hav- 
ing considerably  rewritten  his  earlier  score.  The  ad  libitum  organ  part  was  an 
afterthought,  completed  on  16  March.  Bruckner  himself  conducted  the  first  performance 
with  two-piano  accompaniment  at  a  concert  of  the  Viennese  Academic  Wagner  Associa- 
tion on  2  May  1885.  Hans  Richter  conducted  the  first  performance  with  orchestra  in 
Vienna  on  10  January  1886.  The  first  American  performance  was  given  in  St.  Louis  in 
December  1891  at  the  celebration  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  Archbishop  Kendrick,  Joseph 
Otten  conducting.  The  first  Boston  performance  of  the  work  was  given  by  B.  J.  Lang  and 
the  Cecilia  Society.  The  only  previous  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony  were  con- 
ducted by  Charles  Munch  on  30  March  and  1  April  1961  with  the  Harvard  Glee  Club, 
the  Radcliffe  Choral  Society,  and  soloists  Phyllis  Curtin,  Mary  MacKenzie,  John  Alex- 
ander, and  David  Laurent.  The  score  calls  for  four-part  mixed  chorus;  soprano,  alto, 
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In  France,  they  say  if  you  want  to 

build  a  truly  great  restaurant,  you  find  a  truly 

great  Chef  and  build  it  around  him. 


Wait  'til  you  see  what  we  built  around  Bruce. 


La  nouvelle  cuisine. 

Bruce  Gardner,  Chef. 

Lunch.  Dinner.  Faneuil  Hall 
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tenor,  and  bass  soloists;  and  an  orchestra  of  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  contrabass  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings, 
with  an  ad  libitum  organ  part.  The  organ  is  played  at  these  performances  by  Berj 
Zamkochian. 

Bruckner  died  a  long  and  hard  death.  His  health  took  a  decisive  turn  for  the 
worse  in  1892.  The  excitement  of  the  long  delayed  premiere  of  the  Eighth 
Symphony  with  Hans  Richter  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  on  18  December 
that  year  seriously  exhausted  him,  and  from  the  first  days  of  January  1893  on, 
burdened  with  a  heart  condition,  progressive  liver  failure,  and  dropsy,  he  strug- 
gled through  growing  discomfort.  In  the  last  two  years,  his  mind  began  to  disin- 
tegrate along  with  his  body.  The  uncertainties,  the  depressions  from  which  he 
had  suffered  all  his  life  plagued  him  more  frequently  and  more  severely.  He 
grew  suspicious,  he  became  confused  and  incoherent.  That  he  would  be  unable  to 
finish  his  Ninth  Symphony,  which  he  had  already  realized  would  be  his  last,  and 
which  he  also  hoped  would  be  his  best,  became  a  source  of  unquenchable  tor- 
ment. The  persistent  trembling  of  his  hands  made  the  physical  act  of  writing 
difficult,  and  many  of  the  minutes  at  his  desk  were  invested  in  laborious  cleaning 
up  in  the  wake  of  blots  and  smudges.  The  mental  effort  of  composition  was  often 
beyond  his  summoning,  and,  from  what  witnesses  and  even  the  ruled,  num- 
bered, but  often  blank  pages  themselves  tell  us,  it  is  evident  that  ideas  would  no 
longer  come.  Yet  he  persisted,  and  persisted  to  the  end.  The  very  last  day,  one  of 
the  easier  ones,  was  a  Sunday,  bright  but  windy.  He  spent  the  morning  at  his  old 
Bosendorfer  piano  working  on  the  sketches  for  the  finale,  allowed  himself  to  be 
talked  out  of  his  daily  fifteen- minute  walk  because  of  the  wind,  had  no  appetite 
for  lunch,  complained  suddenly  of  feeling  cold,  and  asked  for  tea.  He  took  his 
housekeeper's  counsel  and  returned  to  bed,  sipped  three  times  from  the  bowl  she 
brought  him,  turned  to  face  the  wall,  sighed  deeply  twice,  and  gave  up  the  ghost. 
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His  last  residence  was  something  like  a  gatekeeper's  cottage  at  the  Belvedere, 
an  Imperial  property  to  which  he  had  moved  on  4  July  1895  at  the  invitation  of 
Emperor  Franz  Joseph.*  For  all  of  the  disappointments  that  defined  Bruckner's 
life  to  the  end,  an  apartment  at  the  Belvedere  was  a  long  way  from  the 
schoolmaster's  house  at  Ansfelden.  The  composer's  grandfather  had  been  the 
village  teacher,  too,  and  before  that,  and  as  far  back  as  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
Bruckners  had  been  farmers  and  laborers.  Anton  sang  in  the  choir,  was  allowed 
to  play  the  organ,  and  learned  the  rudiments  of  music  from  a  cousin.  In  1837,  the 
year  his  father  died,  he  was  taken  as  a  choirboy  into  the  Augustinian  monastery 
of  St.  Florian,  whose  buildings,  Austrian  Baroque  at  its  most  splendid,  dominate 
the  countryside  southeast  of  Linz.  There  the  musician  and  man  gradually 
emerged.  In  1840  he  first  heard  orchestral  music  by  Beethoven  and  Weber.  He 
studied  Bach's  Art  of  Fugue  and  Well- tempered  Clavier,  became  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  Schubert  and  Mendelssohn,  played  dance  music  for  a  living,  and 
equipped  himself  to  teach  school.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  organist  at  St. 
Florian.  All  his  life,  he  was  never  to  feel  so  sure  anywhere  as  on  the  organ  bench. 
As  organist  he  enjoyed  the  success  that  was  withheld  from  him  as  a  composer:  in 
Paris  he  played  in  a  crowded  Notre  Dame  before  an  audience  that  included 
Franck,  Saint-Saens,  Auber,  and  Gounod;  the  Vienna  Chamber  of  Commerce 
sponsored  a  series  of  recitals  in  London  (one  every  day  for  a  week  in  Albert  Hall 
plus  another  five  in  the  Crystal  Palace);  and  when  the  sixty-seven  year  old 
master  stood  as  a  newly  created  Doctor  of  Philosophy  before  the  Rector  magnificus 
of  Vienna's  university,  and  his  attempt  at  a  formal  reply  had  been  several  times 
derailed,  he  said,  "I  cannot  find  the  words  to  thank  you  as  I  would  wish,  but  if 
there  were  an  organ  here,  I  could  tell  you." 

At  St.  Florian,  he  composed  whatever  the  community  needed,  from  sacred 
motets  to  dances  for  piano  four-hands  to  part-songs  for  men's  choral  societies.  In 
1855  he  began  to  travel  regularly  to  Vienna  for  lessons  with  Simon  Sechter,  the 
tsar  of  Austria's  music-theory  world.  (Twenty-seven  years  earlier,  at  the  same 
age  and,  as  it  turned  out,  just  two  weeks  before  his  death,  Schubert  had  decided 
on  the  same  step.)  Sechter  was  a  curious  figure,  who,  to  clear  his  head,  wrote  a 
fugue  every  morning  of  his  adult  life  and  whose  compositions  include  poly- 
phonic fantasies  for  piano  duet  on  operatic  airs  as  well  as  settings  of  chapters 
from  a  geography  textbook  and,  once,  of  an  entire  issue  of  a  Viennese  news- 
paper. In  Bruckner  he  met  his  match  when  it  came  to  compulsive  counterpoint- 
ing  and,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  received  from  his  pupil  seventeen  filled  exer- 
cise books  at  one  time,  he  felt  obliged  to  caution  the  young  man  about  overdoing 
it  and  the  possible  peril  to  his  health.  In  person  and  by  correspondence, 
Bruckner  worked  with  Sechter  for  six  years,  during  which  time  he  was  forbid- 
den to  do  any  free  composition.  He  emerged  with  a  Meisterbriefia  certificate  of 
mastery  like  those  issued  by  the  old  guilds),  a  nervous  breakdown,  and  a 
sovereign  command  of  contrapuntal  craft.  But  Bruckner's  hunger  for  learning 
was  not  yet  stilled,  and  he  went  on  to  study  with  Otto  Kitzler,  principal  cellist  in 
the  theater  orchestra  at  Linz.  While  Sechter  was  oriented  to  the  past,  Kitzler 
taught  from  modern  scores  by  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and  Wagner,  whose 
Tannhduser  he  was  determined  to  perform  at  Linz  and  which  he  analyzed  with 
Bruckner. 


*Bruckner's  neighbor  at  the  Belvedere  was  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
throne,  that  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  who  was  so  famously  assassinated  at  Sarajevo  on 
28  June  1914. 
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At  the  end  of  his  time  with  Kitzler,  Bruckner  was  in  his  fortieth  year  and 
ready  to  heed  his  vocation  as  a  composer.  He  began  work  on  a  symphony  he  was 
later  to  call  "die  Nullte"— No.  0— and  followed  that  in  the  next  ten  years  with 
three  masses  and  the  first  versions  of  Symphonies  1  through  4.  With  just  one  sig- 
nificant exception,  the  F  major  string  quintet  of  1879,  the  rest  of  his  life's  work 
would  consist  of  sacred  choral  music  and  symphonies.  The  other  momentous 
events  during  this  period  were  his  first  time  of  seeing  Tristan  and  of  meeting 
Wagner,  both  in  1865;  his  move  to  Vienna  in  1868;  and  the  success  of  his  First  and 
Second  Symphonies  in  Linz  and  Vienna  in  1868  and  1873  respectively. 

Friends  had  talked  him  into  the  move  to  Vienna,  where,  for  less  money  than 
he  was  making  as  Cathedral  Organist  in  Linz,  he  taught  organ,  counterpoint,  and 
figured  bass  at  the  Conservatory,  and  where  he  occupied  an  unpaid,  in  fact 
essentially  imaginary  post  of  Court  Organist  in  exspectans.  He  could  not  afford  to 
have  his  Fourth  Symphony  copied  and  he  was  convinced  that  he  would  "cele- 
brate the  idiocy  of  [his]  move"  in  debtor's  prison.  He  found  himself  drawn  into 
the  musico- political  war  between  the  Wagnerians  and  the  supporters  of  Brahms, 
a  conflict  in  which  he  was  temperamentally  unsuited  to  engage  and  which  in 
any  event  did  not  interest  him.  Altogether,  with  his  peasant  speech,  his  social 
clumsiness,  his  trousers  that  looked  as  though  a  carpenter  had  built  them,  his 
disastrous  inclination  to  fall  in  love  with  unsuitable  girls  of  sixteen,  his  piety  (he 
knelt  to  pray  in  the  middle  of  a  counterpoint  class  when  he  heard  the  angelus 
sound  from  the  church  next  door),  his  distracting  compulsions,  his  powerful 
intelligence  that  functioned  only  when  channeled  into  musical  composition  or 
teaching,  a  Neanderthal  male  chauvinism  that  even  his  associates  found  striking, 
his  unawareness  of  intellectual  or  political  currents  of  his  or  any  other  day, 
Bruckner  was  not  a  likely  candidate  for  survival  in  the  sort  of  compost  heap  of 
gossip  and  intrigue  that  was  Vienna,  nor  indeed  any  place  in  the  world  where 
for  a  composer  so  much  depended  on  things  other  than  his  skill  at  inventing 
music. 
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Buoyed  by  occasional  successes,  wounded  and  bewildered  by  rather  more  fre- 
quent failures,  pushed  this  way  and  that  by  a  deplorable  group  of  fatally  devoted 
disciples  (of  whom  more  later),  Bruckner  found  himself  firm  in  his  vocation  as  a 
symphonist.  He  had  learned  from  Beethoven  about  scale,  preparation  and 
suspense,  mystery,  and  the  ethical  content  of  music;  from  Schubert,  something 
about  a  specifically  Austrian  tone  and  much  about  the  handling  of  harmony; 
from  Wagner,  along  with  a  few  mannerisms,  everything  about  a  sense  of  slow 
tempo,  a  breadth  of  unfolding  hitherto  unknown  to  instrumental  music.  The 
vision,  in  the  largest  sense,  was  his  own.  So  was  the  simple  magnificence  of  the 
sound.  The  Fifth  Symphony  of  1876,  the  craggiest  of  Bruckner's  mountains,  is  the 
summit  of  this  first  long  stage  of  his  growth,  of  his  gradual  discovery  of  a  new 
and  extraordinary  idea  of  "symphony."  The  string  quintet,  whose  Adagio  is  as 
great  a  slow  movement  as  chamber  music  has  to  show  since  Schubert,  followed 
in  1879,  and  the  subtle  Sixth  Symphony,  which  Bruckner  himself  thought  his 
boldest,  was  completed  in  1881.  The  Seventh,  which  brought  him  his  most 
immediate  and  unqualified  success,  and  the  Eighth,  came  along  respectively  in 
1883  and  1887.  And  by  this  time  there  were  decorations  and  honors,  stipends  and 
a  professorial  appointment,  all  of  which  meant  a  great  deal  to  him  (he  insisted  on 
being  addressed  as  "Herr  Doktor"  after  the  University  of  Vienna  conferred  its 
honorary  degree  on  him  in  1891,  and  he  made  attempts  to  have  doctorates 
awarded  by  Cambridge  and  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  he  thought 
was  in  Cincinnati)  and  assuaged  at  least  to  some  extent  the  hardships  and  disap- 
pointments of  his  professional  life. 
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At  the  time  Bruckner  began  work  on  his  Ninth  Symphony,  only  three  of  his 
earlier  symphonies  were  in  print,  none  in  an  authentic  edition.  All  but  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  had  been  performed,*  but  rarely  (except  for  the  immediately  popular 
Seventh),  with  audience  and  critical  reception  often  reaching  simultaneous 
extremes  of  enthusiasm  and  rejection.  The  Ninth  Symphony  was  both  performed 
and  published  in  1903,  six  and  a  half  years  after  Bruckner's  death,  but  what  was 
printed  and  played  was  a  cut  and  drastically  rescored  version  by  Ferdinand 
Lowe.  The  devotion  of  Bruckner's  pupils,  Josef  Schalk,  Franz  Schalk,  and  Lowe, 
and  their  sincere  desire  to  help  their  master  and  to  promote  recognition  of  his 
genius  cannot  be  doubted  any  more  than  their  spitefulness,  their  paranoia  (like 
much  of  the  Bruckner  circle,  though  not  including  Bruckner  himself,  they 
believed  that  a  Jewish  conspiracy  was  holding  Bruckner  down),  and,  most  cru- 
cially, their  failure  to  understand  what  the  specific  nature  of  that  genius  was. 
Deafened  by  their  hatred  of  Brahms  and  his  chief  supporters  in  the  Viennese 
press,  Eduard  Hanslick  and  Max  Kalbeck,  they  were  fatally  simple-minded 
about  the  differences  between  Brahms  and  Wagner.  They  wished  to  present 
Bruckner  as  a  kind  of  Wagnerian  symphonist  in  opposition  to  Brahms  and  felt 
that  the  only  thing  wrong  with  Bruckner's  symphonies  was  that  they  were  not 
Wagnerian  enough.  This  they  proceeded  to  remedy  by  persuading  Bruckner  to 
make  changes  in  collaboration  with  them  or  to  allow  their  making  changes  on 
their  own,  and,  given  Bruckner's  want  of  confidence,  his  musico- political 
naivete,  and  his  discouragement  at  receiving  so  few  performances,  persuasion 
was  possible.  Bruckner  in  fact  always  put  up  some  resistance  and  insisted  that 
"for  the  future"  his  own  versions  were  to  be  regarded  as  valid.  In  the  case  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony,  Lowe  simply  made  what  he  regarded  as  the  necessary  changes 
after  Bruckner's  death,  compounding  his  dishonesty  by  failing  to  reveal  that 
what  the  Viennese  firm  of  Doblinger  published  in  1903  and  what  he  and  such 
eminent  colleagues  as  Richard  Strauss,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Theodore  Thomas,  Fritz 
Steinbach,  Ernst  von  Schuch,  Karl  Muck,  Eugene  Ysaye,  and  Hans  Richter  con- 
ducted in  the  next  half-dozen  years  was  something  other  than  the  genuine  arti- 
cle. In  the  1920s,  however,  scholars  and  conductors  began  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  question  of  authenticity  in  Bruckner's  scores,  and  the  full  extent  of  the 
Schalk-Lowe  vandalism  was  disclosed  dramatically  in  1932  in  Munich,  when 
Siegmund  von  Hausegger  conducted  both  versions  of  the  Ninth— the  familiar 
Lowe  edition  to  begin  with;  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  original,  with  the  cut 
passages  restored  (and  Lowe's  added  measures  removed),  with  Bruckner's 
massively  simple  orchestral  registration  in  place  of  the  Wagnerian  mixed 
palette,  and  with  the  music  organized  in  clearly  defined  blocks  of  tempi  rather 
than  Nibelungen  ebb  and  flow.  The  legend  of  the  non- viability  of  Bruckner's 
originals  was  disposed  of  and  the  corrupt  editions  began  quickly  to  disappear 
from  the  active  repertory.! 


'Bruckner  never  heard  either  work.  No.  5  had  two  performances  in  his  lifetime,  in  Graz  in 
1894  and  in  Budapest  in  1895:  both  times  it  was  the  falsification  of  the  score  by  Bruckner's 
pupil  Franz  Schalk  that  was  presented,  and  the  composer  was  in  any  case  too  ill  to  attend. 
Of  No.  6,  the  Adagio  and  Scherzo  only  were  played  by  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  in  1883. 
The  whole  work  was  played  for  the  first  time,  though  in  mutilated  form,  under  Gustav 
Mahler  in  1899.  Of  course  the  Symphony  No.  0  was  not  performed  during  Bruckner's  life- 
time, nor  did  the  composer  wish  it  to  be.  Its  premiere  took  place  in  1924. 


tThis  last  sentence  is  too  simple  and  too  optimistic.  For  a  clear  account  of  the  situation— and 
of  problems  that  remain— see  Deryck  Cooke's  pamphlet,  The  Bruckner  Problem  Simplified 
(Novello). 
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"It  will  be  my  last  symphony,"  he  told  a  visitor  in  1892,  and  to  another  he  said, 
"The  Ninth  will  be  my  masterpiece.  I  just  ask  God  that  he'll  let  me  live  until  it's 
done."  The  number  itself  was  an  issue,  for  no  major  composer  since  Beethoven 
had  gone  beyond  nine  symphonies.  A  Ninth  Symphony  was  something  special 
practically  by  definition.  Bruckner,  moreover,  knew  that  he  was  asking  for  trou- 
ble by  casting  his  new  work  in  D  minor,  the  key  of  Beethoven's  Ninth.  To  August 
Gollerich,  his  chosen  biographer,  he  said:  "Come  on,  I'm  not  about  to  compete 
with  Beethoven.  Sure,  it's  in  D  minor  because  it's  such  a  beautiful  key,  but  with  a 
chorus,  like  Beethoven— nah,  Bruckner  isn't  that  dumb.  I  can't  help  it  that  the 
main  theme  came  to  me  in  D  minor;  it  just  happens  to  be  my  favorite  key. . . ." 
Hans  von  Biilow,  a  brilliant  musician  and  a  bitter  man,  was  quick  off  the  mark 
with  a  witticism  (not,  except  for  its  malice,  up  to  his  usual  standards)  to  the  effect 
that  Bruckner's  D  minor  Ninth  would  end  with  an  Ode  to  Schadenfreude. 

Six  of  Bruckner's  symphonies  begin  with  a  hum  from  which  thematic  frag- 
ments detach  themselves,  or  against  which  a  spacious  melody  is  projected.  The 
Ninth  is  of  the  former  type,  and  the  debt,  up  to  a  point,  to  Beethoven's  Ninth  is 
obvious.  The  difference,  however,  is  greater  and  more  interesting  than  the 
resemblance.  Beethoven's  mystery  resides  to  a  large  extent  in  the  harmony,  and 
that  aspect  of  it  is  dispelled  the  moment  the  crescendo  culminates  in  fortissimo 
and  unambiguous  D  minor.  But  Bruckner  begins  in  unambiguous  D  minor:  the 
strings,  with  punctuations  first  by  woodwinds,  then  by  trumpets  and  drums, 
hold  D  while  all  eight  horns,  with  deep  breaths  between  phrases,  play  fragments 
of  the  D  minor  chord  (and  once  of  the  D  minor  scale)— D-F-D,  D-A-D,  F-D,  A-D, 
E-D.  Under  that  last  pair  of  notes  a  slight  crescendo  begins,  but  it  leads  not  to 
clarification— nothing,  after  all,  could  be  more  stubbornly  and  statically  clear 
than  what  we  have  thus  far  heard— but  to  disruption  as  the  horns  leap  upward 
into  altogether  foreign  territory.  Only  after  a  considerable  voyage  is  D  minor 
dramatically  reaffirmed  in  a  huge  outburst  of  the  entire  orchestra,  after  which  a 
slow  subsidence— descending  scales  in  plucked  strings  and  odd  flickers  in  wood- 
winds—brings the  vast  opening  paragraph  to  a  close.  Bruckner's  favorite  method 
of  getting  from  one  thing  to  the  next,  and  one  that  earned  him  much  derision  on 
the  part  of  the  Brahmsians,  was  simply  to  stop,  take  a  breath,  and  resume.  This  is 
what  he  does  here  when  he  introduces  a  lyric  theme  in  A  major  of  whose  scor- 
ing, with  lovely  figurations  in  the  second  violins,  he  was  particularly  proud.  This 
paragraph  builds,  digresses,  returns,  builds  again,  and  subsides.  It  leads, 
astonishingly,  back  to  D  minor  and  a  new,  stark  sort  of  music  that  settles  finally 
in  F  major  almost  as  though  in  afterthought.  With  some  shift  of  harmonic 
perspective,  these  three  paragraphs  are  restated,  the  music  then  moving  into  one 
of  Bruckner's  characteristic  suspense-to-blaze  codas. 

Emphatic  though  this  close  maybe,  it  is  less  than  conclusive.  That  is  on  pur- 
pose. In  his  Fifth  Symphony,  Bruckner  had  learned  how  to  extend  a  symphonic 
argument  across  an  entire  four  movement  span,  and  in  the  Eighth  he  had  again 
realized  that  ambition  with  special  magnificence.  The  unresolved  tensions,  the 
unanswered  questions  of  this  first  movement  were  to  have  been  worked  out, 
"explained"  in  the  finale  that  Bruckner  was  unable  to  compose.  Nothing  in 
Bruckner  is  more  moving  and  beautiful  than  the  last  pages  of  the  Adagio  with 
which  the  Ninth  now  ends,  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
symphony  is  a  fragment  and,  as  Robert  Simpson  points  out  in  The  Essence  of 
Bruckner,  that  by  the  criterion  of  Bruckner's  normal  procedures,  even  the  three 
completed  movements  are  in  effect  first  drafts. 
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The  scherzo  is  something  new  in  Bruckner's  music.  His  earlier  scherzos  are 
energetic,  and  of  varying  degrees  of  jollity  and  rambunctiousness.  Here,  the  har- 
monic piquancy  of  the  opening,  with  its  endlessly  sustained,  menacing,  skewed 
dominant,  gives  us  fair  warning.  Piquancy  turns  to  a  brutality  of  dissonance  that 
has  not  lost  its  power  to  shock,  and  the  savage  tone  and  gesture  are  unprece- 
dented. The  oboe's  offer  to  act  innocent  only  sets  the  hellish  atmosphere  into 
greater  relief.  The  usual  Bruckner  trio  is  slower  than  the  scherzo  and  in  a 
leisurely  2/4  meter.  Bruckner  in  fact  sketched  two  such  trios  for  this  symphony, 
both  in  F  and  both  with  viola  solo.  He  rejected  both  in  favor  of  something  in 
triple  meter  (though  about  twice  as  fast  as  the  scherzo  proper)  and  in  the  exotic 
key  of  F  sharp  major,  an  uncannily  ghostly,  weightless  music,  whose  beginning, 
especially,  one  would  hardly  be  likely  to  identify  as  Bruckner  no  matter  how 
well  one  knew  the  rest  of  his  music. 

It  may  be  that  one  reason  for  Bruckner's  choice  of  a  key  so  far  to  the  sharp  side 
was  to  prepare  for  the  E  major— not  quite  so  far  over  as  F  sharp— of  the  Adagio, 
and  the  idea  seems  the  more  plausible  given  his  treatment  of  this  new  tonic.  In 
the  first  movement,  the  point  is  that  the  music  can  barely  wrench  itself  away 
from  its  home  key  of  D  minor.  In  the  Adagio,  the  problem  is  how  to  reach  E 
major  in  the  first  place.  In  the  strings'  and  woodwinds'  rapturous  ascent  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  measures,  Bruckner  alludes  to  Parsifal,  but  he  has  in  mind 
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more  than  the  specific  Grail  motive,  a  variant  of  which  we  hear.  The  Prelude  to 
Act  III  of  Wagner's  last  drama  represents  the  wanderings  of  Parsifal  in  his  search 
for  the  Castle  of  the  Grail  and  Amfortas,  whom  he  must  heal.  Or,  if  you  will,  it  is, 
even  more  than  Tristan,  a  piece  of  music  in  search  of  its  tonic.  This  is  the  idea 
upon  which  Bruckner  builds.  The  opening  swing  up  and  down  for  violins  alone 
is  clearly— or,  at  the  very  least,  believably— an  upbeat  to  a  cadence  on  E  major. 
And  E  major  does  indeed  come  at  the  end  of  the  Parsifal  ascent,  but  after  diver- 
sions so  powerful  that,  as  a  resolution  to  the  opening  proposition,  it  has  almost 
no  reality  at  all.  That  sense  of  adventure,  of  wholly  potent  fantasy  that  we  feel  so 
strongly  in  the  scherzo  now  possesses  Bruckner  more  than  ever,  and  in  response 
he  writes  music  of  the  boldest  design,  the  most  intense  expression,  the  most  blaz- 
ing sound.  E  major  is  at  last  affirmed  about  two-thirds  through  the  movement, 
the  conquest  being  virtually  undone  by  a  climax  on  a  wildly  tearing  dissonance 
in  eight  slow  measures  of  sustained  fortissimo.*  The  coda  is  another  of 
Bruckner's  spacious  and  solemn  subsidences,  and  we  shall  return  to  it. 


■"Lowe  puts  an  agreeable,  harmless  chord  in  its  place. 
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Bruckner  intended  to  follow  the  Adagio  with  an  instrumental  finale  in  D 
minor,  one  with  a  fugued  recapitulation  and,  among  its  themes,  a  chorale  that 
would  serve  for  a  great  "gathering- in"  climax,  much  as  in  the  last  movement  of 
the  Fifth  Symphony.f  (A  couple  of  musicians  with  whom  he  discussed  his  plans 
report  that,  rather  than  inventing  a  chorale  of  his  own,  he  thought  of  using  the 
melody  of  Christ  ist  erstanden;  however,  the  sketches  do  not  bear  this  out.)  We 
have  seen  that  from  the  beginning  of  his  labors  on  the  Ninth,  Bruckner  reckoned 
with  the  possibility  of  being  unable  to  finish  it  and  how,  with  growing  despon- 
dency, he  watched  that  possibility  turn  into  a  certainty.  The  question  of  what  to 
do  "in  case"  preoccupied  him  from  1894  on,  and  on  12  November  that  year  he 
told  his  students  at  the  University,  after  remarking  that,  given  his  age  and  his 
failing  health,  he  ought  not  to  have  taken  on  so  taxing  a  project  as  the  Ninth  at 
all:  "If  I  should  die  before  the  completion  of  the  symphony,  then  my  Te  Deum 
must  be  used  as  the  fourth  movement.  I  have  already  decreed  and  disposed 
(bestimmt  und  eingerichtet)  matters  that  way."  We  do  not  know  whether  he  had 
this  idea  on  his  own,  or  whether  Hans  Richter  or  someone  else  suggested  it  to 
him,  but  in  any  event  he  stuck  by  the  plan,  which  evidently  gave  him  comfort  as 
at  least  some  sort  of  solution.  One  student  recalled  that  Bruckner  had  played  for 
him  a  proposed  transition  from  some  point  of  the  finale  into  the  Te  Deum,  and  the 
ostinato  string  figures  that  churn  the  opening  of  the  Te  Deum  along  also  do  occur, 
appropriately  labeled,  in  the  sketches.  But,  to  judge  by  the  context,  that  seems 
more  in  accord  with  Bruckner's  habit  of  self-quotation  than  with  any  intent  to 
introduce  the  Te  Deum  as  finale.  The  two  works  are  stylistically  so  far  apart,  and 
the  notion  of  a  C  major  finale  to  a  D  minor  Symphony  is  so  preposterous,  that  the 
whole  idea  of  the  Te  Deum  as  fourth  movement  is  terrible.  To  perform  the  two 
pieces  at  the  same  concert,  as  Lowe  did  in  1903— likewise,  among  others,  Strauss 
at  Regensburg  a  year  later,  and  Richter  with  the  Halle  Orchestra  in  Manchester 
in  1908— and  as  we  do  here,  is  of  course  an  entirely  different  matter. 


fThough  the  sketches  penetrate  quite  far  into  the  recapitulation,  they  do  not  suggest,  as  the 
sketches  for  the  unfinished  movements  of  Mahler's  Tenth  Symphony  do,  that  the  com- 
poser had  a  clear  vision  of  the  whole  design.  Attempts  at  completion  have  nonetheless 
been  made:  a  two-piano  version  was  performed  by  Else  Kriiger  and  Kurt  Bohnen  in  1934, 
and  Hans  Weisbach  conducted  an  orchestral -version  in  1940. 
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But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  Ninth  Symphony  as  it  now  ends:  Bruckner, 
as  we  have  seen,  spoke  repeatedly— and  understandably— of  the  need  to  provide 
the  work  with  a  proper  close.  I  believe,  however,  that  unconsciously  he  had 
become  reconciled  to  the  idea  that  the  Ninth  would  end  with  its  Adagio,  whose 
last  pages  he  therefore  made  as  "final"  as  he  could,  and  more  final  than  he  would 
have  if  there  had  been  a  true  finale  to  follow.  As  almost  always,  he  ends  with  an 
expansive  affirmation  of  the  tonic:  here  we  have  six  very  slow  measures  on  E, 
exquisitely  scored,  and  then,  after  a  two-bar  interruption,  sixteen  more  such 
measures.  When  the  basses  at  last  join  in  and  the  motion  in  the  violins  has 
become  very  gentle,  Bruckner  turns  to  look  back.  His  quartet  of  Wagner  tubas 
plays  the  first  three  notes  of  the  Adagio  of  the  Eighth  Symphony,  at  the  original 
pitch,  but  harmonized  with  a  newfound  serenity.  The  softly  majestic  tubas  con- 
tinue with  a  recollection  of  the  Seventh  Symphony:  a  single  swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum—F  sharp  down  to  B  and  back  again— whose  faint  echo,  heard  twice, 
introduces  the  memorable  opening  phrase  of  that  work.  "So  ends  Bruckner's 
uncompleted  life  work,"  writes  Robert  Simpson.  "Though  we  may  regret  the 
absence  of  the  vast  background  to  all  this  that  might  have  been  disclosed  by  an 
achieved  finale,  we  may  be  grateful  that  this  last  Adagio,  though  it  is  not  his  most 
perfect,  is  his  most  profound." 

Bruckner  was  fond  of  saying  that,  having  dedicated  his  Seventh  Symphony  to 
the  great  sovereign  in  the  world  of  art,  King  Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Eighth 
to  the  greatest  sovereign  he  recognized  on  earth,  the  Emperor  Franz  Joseph,  he 
would  dedicate  the  Ninth  to  the  Supreme  Sovereign  of  all.  The  Te  Deum,  dedi- 
cated "Omnia  ad  majorem  Dei gloriam, "  he  likewise  conceived  as  a  direct  address 
to  God.  When  he  began  it  in  the  exuberant  aftermath  of  the  Fourth  Symphony's 
premiere  under  Richter,  he  had  not  written  a  large  choral  work  with  orchestra 
on  a  sacred  text  since  the  F  major  Mass  of  1868.  He  returned  to  the  score  of  the  Te 
Deum,  having  just  finished  his  Seventh  Symphony.  The  two  scores  are  even  con- 
nected in  that  the  theme  that  Bruckner  propels  to  that  most  glorious  climax  in 
the  Adagio  of  the  symphony  is  also  the  theme  of  "non  confundar  in  aeternum"  in 
the  Te  Deum. 

With  thundering  organ-point  on  C  and  pounding  strings,  Bruckner  storms 
into  the  piece  as  though  there  were  no  such  things  in  the  world  as  problems  and 
ambiguities.  With  great  skill  and  economy,  he  relaxes  the  pace  and  colors  the 
harmony,  whether  in  a  large  section  like  the  Te  ergo  quaesumus,  with  its  poignant 
tenor  solo,  or  whether  in  a  detail  like  the  lovely  setting,  just  before  that,  of  the 
touching  words  about  the  Virgin's  womb,  ". . .  non  horruisti  Virginis  uterum. " 
Essentially,  though,  the  Te  Deum  comes  across  as  one  unbroken,  propulsive  for- 
ward charge  of  irresistible  verve,  Bruckner  striding  across  the  harmonic  land- 
scape in  seven-league  boots.  This  was  one  of  his  most  surely  successful  works. 
One  who  conducted  it  with  special  success  and  pleasure  was  Gustav  Mahler, 
who,  in  his  own  copy  of  the  score,  struck  out  the  words  "for  chorus,  solo  voices, 
and  orchestra,  organ  ad  libitum"  and  wrote  in  their  place,  "for  tongues  of  angels, 
for  Godseekers,  tormented  hearts,  and  for  souls  purified  in  flames." 

—Michael  Steinberg 

Text  for  the  Te  Deum  begins  on  the  following  page. 
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TeDeum 


te  Dominum  confitemur. 

Te  aetemum  Patrem 

omnis  terra  veneratur. 

Tibi  omnes  Angeli,  tibi  coeli 

et  universae  Potestates, 

tibi  Cherubim  et  Seraphim 

incessabili  voce  proclamant: 

Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus, 

Domirtus  Deus  Sabaoth. 

71e~:  =u~:  :>bI:  e:  :-  ::i 

majestatis  gloriae  tuae. 

Te  gloriosus  Apostolorum  chorus, 

te  Prophetarum  laudabilis  numerus, 

te  Martyrum  candidatus 

laudet  exercitus. 

Te  per  orbem  terrarum 

sancta  confitetur  Ecclesia, 

Patrem  irnmensae  majestatis; 

f-f:;_-_~  r__~     f:_  — 
et  unicum  Filium; 

Sanctum  quoque  Paraclitum  Spiritum 
Tu  Rex  gloriae,  Christe. 
Tu  Patris  sempiterrius 

esFilius. 
Tu,  ad  liberandum 
suscepturus  hominem, 
non  horruisti  Virginis  uterum. 
Tu,  devicto  mortis  aculeo, 
i:t:.  i     ::r:r:  ::_i 
r^rr  =  ::-::_— 
~_  e :  i-   'z:i~  Z  e:  ±-i-i 
in  gloria  Patris. 
Judex  crederis  esse  venturus. 


We  praise  thee,  God, 

we  confess  thee  as  our  Lord. 

All  the  earth  worships  thee 

as  erernal  Father. 

All  the  Angels,  all  heavenly 

and  universal  Powers 

the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim 

ceaselessly  proclaim  thee: 

Thrice  holy 

Lord  God  of  Hosts. 

Heaven  and  earth  are  full 

of  the  glory  of  thy  majesty. 

The  mighty  chorus  of  Apostles 

the  worthy  number  of  Prophets, 

the  splendid  army 

oi  Martyrs  praise  thee. 

Over  all  the  earth 

the  holy  church  confesses  thee, 

our  majestic  Father; 

praised  be  thy  true 

and  only  Son, 

and  the  Comforting  Holy  Spirit 

Thou  art  King  of  glory.  Christ. 

Thou  the  Son  art  everlasting 

with  thy  Father. 
Thou,  to  free  us. 
wert  born  as  a  man, 
and  didst  not  shun  a  Virgin's  womb. 
Thou,  having  conquered  death's  sting, 
didst  open  to  the  faithful 
the  kingdom  of  heaven 
Thou  sittest  at  God's  right  hand 
to  the  glory  of  thy  Father. 
We  know  that  thou  wilt  be  our  judge. 


Te  ergo  quaesumus, 
tuis  famulis  subveni, 
:_ is  r:r      5 :  z-~  r_  r - 
redemistL 


We  pray  to  thee  therefore 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  thy  servants 
whom  thou  hast  redeemed  with  thy 
precious  blood. 
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Aeterna  fac  cum  Sanctis  tuis 
in  gloria  numerari. 

Salvum  fac  populum  tuum, 

Domine,  et  benedic  haereditati  tuae. 

Et  rege  eos,  et  extolle  illos 

usque  in  aeternum. 

Per  singulos  dies  benedicimus  te; 

et  laudamus  nomen  tuum 

in  saeculum,  et  in  saeculum 

saeculi. 
Dignare,  Domine,  die  isto 
sine  peccato  nos  custodire, 
Miserere  nostri,  Domine, 
miserere  nostri. 
Fiat  misericordia  tua,  Domine, 
super  nos,  quemadmodum 
speravimus  in  te. 

In  te  Domine,  speravi: 

non  confundar  in  aeternum. 


Number  us  among  thy  Saints 
in  eternal  glory. 

Save  thine  own  people, 

Lord,  and  bless  thy  children. 

Lead  them,  and  deliver  them 

unto  eternity. 

Every  day  we  bless  thee, 

and  we  shall  praise  thy  name 

for  a  hundred  years,  for  a  hundred 

centuries. 
Vouchsafe,  Lord,  this  day 
to  keep  us  free  of  sin, 
Have  mercy,  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  us. 
Let  thy  mercy  shine,  Lord, 
on  us  in  so  far  as  we 
place  our  trust  in  thee. 

In  thee,  Lord,  I  have  put  my  trust; 
let  me  not  be  confounded  for  eternity. 
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FOR 
LEASE 


When  you  lease  a  new  car  from  Peter  Fuller, 
you  get  much  more  than  a  new  car. 

The  arrangements  can  include  as  much  or 
as  little  as  you  want.  Items  like  sales  tax, 
insurance,  tires,  repairs,  and  maintenance.  Even 
a  car  to  use  if  yours  has  to  be  repaired.  Every- 
thing except  gas. 


And  it's  no  coincidence  that  a  lot  of  leasing 
companies  get  their  cars  from  Peter  Fuller. 
Because,  nobody  can  offer  a  bigger  selection. 

So,  if  you're  interested  in  leasing,  lease  first 
class  by  leasing  directly  from  the  biggest 
dealer  around. 

Call  for  details. 


731-9826 


WATERTOWN 

42  NORTH  BEACON 

STREET 

924-8100 


EHsmv 

2  LOCATIONS  TO  SERVE  YOU 


BOSTON 

808  COMMONWEALTH 

AVENUE 

731-9826 
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MORE. . . 

Brucknerby  Hans-Hubert  Schonzeler  is  a  good  general  introduction  (Grossman, 
available  in  paperback),  and  Deryck  Cooke's  essay  in  the  first  volume  of  Robert 
Simpson's  compilation,  The  Symphony,  is  excellent  (Pelican  paperback).  For  the 
listener  who  reads  music  and  has  a  basic  understanding  of  theory,  Robert 
Simpson's  The  Essence  of  Bruckner,  one  of  the  very  best  books  of  analysis  and  criti- 
cism, offers  an  exciting  account  of  the  symphonies  (Chilton). 

The  Ninth  Symphony  is  difficult  to  perform— most  conductors  come  nowhere 
near  getting  the  rhythm  on  the  first  two  pages  right  and  a  lot  of  them  go  at  it  as 
though  they  wished  Bruckner  had  taken  the  same  notes  to  make  quite  a  different 
statement.  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  give  a  good  perfor- 
mance (Deutsche  Grammophon  139011;  unfortunately  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
hear  their  later  version  on  Deutsche  Grammophon  2530828).  Zubin  Mehta  and 
the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  though  rather  coarse  in  expression,  give  a  serious  and 
coherent  performance  also  (London).  Carlo  Maria  Giulini  and  the  Chicago 
Symphony  produce  a  seraphic,  gloriously  played  Adagio,  demonstrating  the 
uses  of  patience  and  confidence  in  a  very  slow  tempo  as  against  the  practice  of 
nervous  hurrying  lest  the  audience  get  bored;  unfortunately  the  first  movement 
is  maudlin  and  incoherent,  and  the  scherzo  bizarrely  slow  (Angel).  The  Te  Deum 
is  much  easier:  fire  and  strong  physical  equipment  will  get  you  by.  Bernard 
Haitink  gives  a  good  performance  (Philips,  with  the  Seventh  Symphony)  and 
Eugen  Jochum  an  even  more  exciting  one  with  Ernst  Haefliger  as  a  superb  tenor 
soloist  (Deutsche  Grammophon,  with  a  somewhat  wandering  performance  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony).  I  have  not  been  able  to  hear  von  Karajan's  recent  recording, 
though  given  the  quality  of  his  Bruckner  generally,  I  would  be  hopeful  about  it 
(Deutsche  Grammophon,  with  Mozart's  C  major  Mass,  K.  317). 

-M.S. 


Sowings 


not to scale  ♦  price,  sufyect  to  diatvfe 
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"Facts  are  essential.  But  the 
Monitor  also  communicates  the 
culture  of  Asia  to  give  readers  a 

broader  perspective." 


Frederic  A.  Moritz 

Far  East  Correspondent 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


Since  college  days,  when  Fred  Moritz 
earned  Master's  degrees  in  Asian 
studies  and  journalism,  his  interest  in 
Asia  and  its  people  has  run  deep.  A 
former  teaching  fellow  at  the  Chinese 
University  of  Hong  Kong  and  a 
Monitor  correspondent  in  that  city 
since  1976,  Moritz  understands  the 
real  concerns  of  those  around  him. 
And  a  student  of  the  Chinese 
language  for  over  a  decade,  he's  able 
to  talk  directly  with  the  people  whose 
culture  and  history  he  knows  so  well. 

Moritz's  ability  to  communicate  the 
thoughts  and  motives  of  the  Asian 
people  helps  make  the  Monitor  a 
newspaper  you  can  rely  on.  To 
subscribe,  just  use  the  coupon. 


News.  The  way  you  need  it. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 


r 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A.     02123 

Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  in  the  mail  every  Monday 
through  Friday  for: 

□  3  months  $12.50  □  9  months  $37.50 

□  6  months  $25  Q  One  year,  only  $45 — a  $5  saving 

□  Check/money  order  enclosed         Q  Bill  me  later 


Name  (please  print) 

Street 

Cit7~ 


State 


Apt. 
ZIF 
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TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 


The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was 
organized  in  the  spring  of  1970  when 
John  Oliver  became  Director  of 
Vocal  and  Choral  Activities  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  Originally 
formed  for  performances  at  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  summer  home,  the 
Chorus  was  soon  playing  a  major  role 
in  the  Orchestra's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well,  and  it  now  performs 
regularly  with  Music  Director  Seiji 
Ozawa,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Colin  Davis,  Boston  Pops  conductor 
Arthur  Fiedler,  and  with  such  promi- 
nent guests  as  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Klaus  Tennstedt,  Mstislav  Rostro- 
povich,  Eugene  Ormandy,  and 
Gunther  Schuller. 
Under  the  direction  of  conductor  John  Oliver,  the  all- volunteer  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  has  rapidly  achieved  recognition  by  conductors,  press,  and 
public  as  one  of  the  great  orchestra  choruses  of  the  world.  It  performs  four  or  five 
major  programs  a  year  in  Boston,  travels  regularly  with  the  Orchestra  to  New 
York  City,  has  made  numerous  recordings  with  the  Orchestra  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  and  New  World  records,  and  continues  to  be  featured  at  Tangle- 
wood each  summer.  For  the  Chorus's  first  appearance  on  records,  in  Berlioz's 
Damnation  of  Faust,  John  Oliver  and  Seiji  Ozawa  received  a  Grammy  Award 
nomination  for  Best  Choral  Performance  of  1975. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra  choruses,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  also 
includes  regular  performances  of  a  cappella  repertory  under  John  Oliver  in  its 
schedule.  Requiring  a  very  different  sort  of  discipline  from  performance  with 
orchestra,  and  ranging  in  musical  content  from  baroque  to  contemporary,  a  cap- 
pella programs  are  given  yearly  by  the  Chorus  at  Tanglewood  with  great  success. 
In  the  spring  of  1977,  John  Oliver  and  the  Chorus  were  extended  an  unprece- 
dented invitation  by  Deutsche  Grammophon  to  record  a  program  of  a  cappella 
20th-century  American  choral  music;  this  soon-to-be-released  recording  features 
works  of  Charles  Ives,  Elliott  Carter,  Aaron  Copland,  and  Jacob  Druckman's 
Antiphonies,  written  in  1963  and  given  its  world  premiere  by  the  Chorus  and 
John  Oliver  at  Tanglewood  in  1976. 

Additional  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  include  Ravel's  Daphnis  and  Chloe  and  the  Ives  Fourth  Symphony 
under  Seiji  Ozawa,  Liszt's  Faust  Symphony  with  Leonard  Bernstein,  and,  on 
New  World  records,  Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd 
with  Seiji  Ozawa. 

John  Oliver  is  also  conductor  of  the  MIT  Choral  Society,  Lecturer  in  Music  at 
MIT,  and  conductor  of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  gave  its  debut  perfor- 
mances in  Boston  and  New  York  last  winter,  and  with  which  he  has  recorded 
Donald  Martino's  Seven  Pious  Pieces  for  New  World  Records. 
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TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS  1978-79 


John  Oliver,  Conductor 

Susan  Almasi  Mandel,  Rehearsal  Pianist 

Jane  Stein,  Manager 


Sopranos 

Margaret  Aquino 
Cynthia  Armstrong 
Virginia  K.  Bowles 
Susan  Chapman 
Mary  Robin  Collins 
Susan  Nowack  Cook 
Lou  Ann  David 
Rebecca  S.  Flewelling 
Martha  B.  Fredrick 
Alice  Goodwin-Brown 
Marilyn  L.  Haskel 
Charlene  Lorion  Haugh 
Anne  E.  Hoffman 
Alice  Honner 
Beth  Dacey  Howard 
Anne  M.  Jacobsen 
Jill  Jennings 
Frances  V.  Kadinoff 
Carole  Stevenson  Kane 
Barbara  Abramoff  Levy 
Margo  Lukens 
Holly  Lynn  MacEwen 
Virginia  Lambert  Mason 
Elizabeth  Moyer 
Diana  Noyes 
Shira  Perlmutter 
Nancy  L.  Peterson 
Karen  K.  Pritchard 
Gail  Ransom 
Judith  L.  Rubenstein 
Melody  Scheiner 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Jane  Stein 
Elizabeth  S.  Tatlock 
Kathryn  L.  Tighe 
Janet  Wade 
Pamela  Wolfe 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Elizabeth  Baldwin 
Maisy  Bennett 


Camilla  Blackman 
Yvonne  Chen 
Elizabeth  Clark 
Ellen  Cutler 
Catherine  Diamond 
Patricia  M.  Dunn 
Kitty  DuVernois 
Ann  Ellsworth 
Roberta  A.  Gilbert 
Thelma  Hayes 
Donna  Hewitt 
Leah  Jansizian 
Marjorie  Davida  Katz 
Barbara  E.  Kramer 
Dorothy  Love 
Sharron  J.  Lovins 
Linda  Lungren 
Majorie  A.  McDermott 
Laurie  Stewart  Otten 
Janet  E.  Shapiro 
Ada  Park  Snider 
Nancy  Stevenson 
Florence  A.  St.  George 
Normandy  A.  Waddell 
Gloria  Raymond  Wagoner 


Tenors 

Antone  Aquino 
E.  Lawrence  Baker  Jr. 
Sewell  E.  Bowers  Jr. 
Mitchell  Brauner 
George  J.  Carrette 
Peter  Clark 
Albert  R.  Demers 
Paul  Dredge 
William  E.  Good 
Robert  Greer 
Dean  Hanson 
Edward  J.  Haugh  Jr. 
Wayne  S.  Henderson 
Gregg  A.  Lange 


Jack  Maclnnis 
F.  Brian  McConville 
David  E.  Meharry 
E.  Frank  Murphy 
Dennis  P.  O'Brien 
Dwight  E.  Porter 
Robert  Schaffel 
Paul  Scharf 
Robert  W.  Schlundt 
Jerry  Stringham 
John  Sullivan 
Christopher  L.  Williams 


Basses 

Peter  Anderson 
David  H.  Bowles 
John  Breen 
Neil  Clark 
Charles  A.  Dinarello 
JohnW.Ehrlich 
Mark  Thomas  Feldhusen 
John  Henry 
Carl  D.  Howe 
John  Knowles 
Daniel  J.  Kostreva 
Paul  F.  Levy 
Henry  Magnojr. 
Robert  Mantell 
Gary  F.  Marcet 
Martin  Karl  Mason 
Frank  G.  Mihovan 
John  Parker  Murdock 
Jeffrey  K.  Neilan 
Andrew  Roudenko 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Douglas  Strickler 
Bruce  D.  Taylor 
Pieter  Conrad  White 
Robert  T.  Whitman 
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offices  with  .     t 

room  service! 

Statler 
Office 
Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Boston  02116 


Managing  Agent 
Suite  728 
(617)  426-0720 


saunders 

&  associates 


Set  your  sights 
high  enough  and 
you  can't  miss  the 
Top*  Top-floor 

dining,  top-flight 
food.  If  that  s  what 
you've  come  to 
expect,  come  up  to 
the  Top 
of  the         L^jflf 

HuK   { Yffi'j 

wA 


Stnufli 


ers 


Top  of  the  Hub 


Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


Decorating  mistakes  cost!  A  better 
approach  is  our  "no  fault"  system, 
with  free,  highly  skilled  advice 
from  our  Interior  Design  staff 
before  you  decorate.  Call.  Or  drop 
in.  Look  through  ourcollectionsof 
magnificent  Drexel®  and 
Heritage®  furniture.  With  our 
professionals  to  guide  you,  the 
results  are  always  faultlessly 
beautiful! 


ejCM\e4 


Creatively  Furnishing  Homes  Since  1931 


CHESTNUT  HILL  METHUEN  DANVERS 

Rt.  9  Opposite  Mall     Rt.  28,  Exit  Rt.  213       Rt.  128,  Exit  24 
244-3100  683-2701  777-1060 
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Cheryl  Studer 


Cheryl  Studer's  onstage  presence 
belies  the  fact  that  she  is  only  twenty- 
three  years  old.  A  resident  of  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee,  the  soprano  went  on 
from  the  Metropolitan  Opera's  dis- 
trict and  regional  trials  to  become  a 
winner  of  the  Met's  1978  New  York 
National  Council  Auditions.  She  is  a 
student  of  Edward  Zambara  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  and  she  has 
worked  with  Phyllis  Curtin  at 
Tanglewood  and  Alberta  Masiello  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera.  For  her 
third  summer's  work  as  a  Vocal 
Fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
at  Tanglewood  she  won  the  1977 
High  Fidelity/Musical  America  Prize, 
and  she  has  represented  the  United  States  in  the  Rebild  Fourth  of  July  Festival  as 
soloist  with  the  Aalborg  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Denmark.  Ms.  Studer's  stage 
portrayals  range  from  Yum- Yum  in  The  Mikado  to  the  Countess  in  Le  nozze  di 
Figaro,  and  she  has  been  a  featured  soloist  in  performances  of  Mahler's  Fourth 
Symphony,  Mozart's  Requiem,  and  Bach's  B  Minor  Mass,  this  last  in  Boston  and 
New  York  for  the  debut  performances  of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale.  The  present 
performances  of  Bruckner's  Te  Deum  mark  the  occasion  of  Ms.  Studer's  Boston 
Symphony  debut. 


&VM^ 


•  MERCEDES-BENZ      •  BMW        •  ROLLS  ROYCE 

•  PRESTIGE  USED  CARS   (Imported  &  Domestic) 

•  CONVENIENT  INTOWN  LOCATION 

•  SALES  —  SERVICE  —  PARTS 


Foreign  Motors 


1095  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Boston 
787-3000 


ROLLS 


ROYCE 
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When 
your  evening's 
at  steak... 


Kachelofen 
Ceramic  Tile 
Stoves 

The  superbly  designed  Kachelofen 
Ceramic  Tile  Stove  offers  a  practical 
and  beautiful  solution  to  the  rising 
cost  of  fuel.  Fired  by  wood  or  coal, 
this  classic  European  stove  can  heat 
a  whole  house  or  a  single  room.  And 
at  just  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
heating  with  a  conventional  heating 
system  fueled  by  oil,  gas  or  electricity. 

cBrick 
"Yard 

Brick,  tile,  ceramic 
products  and  gift  items. 

128  Middlesex  A  uen  ue 
Somerville,  Ma.  02145 
Tel.  (617)  666-3090 

OffRt.  1-93. 
Open  8:30-4:30  Monday-Saturday 

a  division  of  Spaulding  Brick  Co. 


6Rgr§  Coins... 

the  investrnent 

virtuoso. 

How  many  investments  have  averaged 
a  better  than  20%  compound  return 
rate  over  the  past  20  years?  .  .  .  and  a 
brilliant  29%  over  the  past  5  years? 
How  many  perform  well  in  bull  and  bear 
markets? 

Today's  financial  experts  are  recom- 
mending portfolios  that  include 
investment-quality  rare  coins  —  one  of 
the  safest  high  performers.  Rare  coins 
are  easily  placed  in  Keoghs  and  IRAs, 
and  find  ready  liquidity  in  an  eager 
world  market. 

We're  recognized  numismatic  leaders, 
with  impeccable  credentials  in  the  rare 
coin  field.  Our  experts  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  diversifying  your  portfolio  with 
rare  coins.  Call  or  visit  us  today  .  .  .tor 
a  virtuoso  investment  performance. 

Ask  for  our  free  brochure, 

Rare  Coins:  the  Outstanding  Investment. 


NEW] 
ENGLAND 
RARE  COIN 
GALLERIES 

Dept.  G-51, 
89  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02109 
Toll-free  outside  Mass.  1-800-225-6794 
(617)  227-8800 
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Janice  Meyerson 


Janice  Meyerson  first  came  to  the 
attention  of  Boston  Symphony 
audiences  in  October  1977  when  she 
stepped  into  the  role  of  Ursule  for 
performances  of  Berlioz's  Beatrice  and 
Benedict  under  Seiji  Ozawa.  The 
Omaha-born  mezzo  is  a  graduate  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory, 
received  additional  training  at  Wolf 
Trap,  and  was  a  Vocal  Fellow  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  for  the  sum- 
mers 1976  and  1977.  Ms.  Meyerson 
made  her  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
debut  last  season  singing  Brangaene 
in  excerpts  from  Tristan  und  Isolde 
with  Leonard  Bernstein,  and  she  has 
been  soloist  with  David  Randolph  for 
Bach's  Christmas  Oratorio  in  Carnegie  Hall  and  Handel's  Messiah  in  Avery  Fisher 
Hall.  Her  operatic  engagements  have  included  the  Opera  Company  of  Boston, 
the  Houston  Grand  Opera,  and  the  St.  Louis  Opera  Theatre,  and  she  has  been  a 
guest  soloist  with  the  New  York  City  Ballet,  and  with  the  National  Symphony 
under  Aaron  Copland.  For  the  Fromm  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  Boston's 
Music  a  Viva,  and  the  Carnegie  Hall  series  Hear  America  First  she  has  premiered 
several  contemporary  works.  Ms.  Meyerson  is  a  recipient  of  the  Sullivan  Foun- 
dation Award  and  a  1978-79  grant  from  the  Martha  Baird  Rockefeller  Fund  for 
Music,  and  she  was  a  national  finalist  in  the  1978  Metropolitan  Opera  National 
Auditions. 


qSAIvLLj lLL.   iJ^aSlLaX    certified  public  accountant 


One  Boston  Place     Boston,  Mass.  02108     617  367-2110 
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THE  LYNX  AT  A  GLANCE  A  LOOK  STRICTLY  YOUR  OWN . 

ROBERTS/NEUSTADTER 


69  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON  2672063 


f  BOSTON 
I  SYMPHONY 
\ORCHESTRA 

\      SEIJl  ( 

\.\     ^i.    KA 


SEIJl  OZAWA 
Music  Director 


Everyone 
Needs  Friends 

Are  you  a  Friend?  Many  of  our 
subscribers  and  sharers  are  NOT 
listed  as  Friends.  As  you  are  aware, 
we  are  truly  in  need  of  your  sup- 
port, and  we  want  you  to  participate 
in  our  many  activities  available 
only  to  Friends:  Stage  Door  Lec- 
tures, Pre-Symphony  Suppers, 
Receptions,  and  other  special 
events. 

Any  contribution  makes  you  a 
Friend.  A  contribution  of  $25  or 
more  puts  you  on  our  mailing  list, 
and  $35  or  more  entitles  you  to 
advance  ticket  information.  ALL 
Friends  are  invited  to  the  Annual 
Meeting  in  the  spring  with  a  special 
Pops  program. 

Further  information  is  available 
from  the  Friends  Office.  Won 't  you 
become  a  Friend  today? 

1  WANT  TO  BE  A  FRIEND 

□  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ 


□  Please  send  me  further  information 


Name 


Address 


State 


Zip 


Make  checks  payable  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 
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Kim  Scown 


Although  these  are  tenor  Kim 
Scown's  debut  performances  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  he's 
been  heard  throughout  Massachu- 
setts in  opera,  recital,  and  with 
orchestra,  with  musical  groups  based 
in  Boston,  Cambridge,  Dedham,  Con- 
cord, Lexington,  Southboro, 
Wellesley,  Brookline,  Newton,  Wor- 
cester, and  Martha's  Vineyard.  Mr. 
Scown  has  also  appeared  frequently 
at  Tanglewood,  where  he  was  a  Vocal 
Fellow  for  three  summers  beginning 
in  1975.  He  has  toured  Europe  with 
the  chorus  and  orchestra  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  where  he  was 
a  student  from  1971  to  1975,  and  he 
was  a  featured  soloist  under  Gunther  Schuller  in  the  Boston  premieres  of  Berg's 
Wozzeck  and  Schoenberg's  Gurre-Lieder,  for  which  he  will  return  to  Symphony 
Hall  in  March.  In  addition  to  his  work  at  Tanglewood  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory,  Mr.  Scown  has  studied  at  Boston  Conservatory,  Humboldt  State 
University,  and  at  summer  programs  of  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
and  his  teachers  have  included  Phyllis  Curtin  and  Mark  Pearson,  John  Moriarty, 
and  Allen  Rodgers.  A  1976  winner  of  the  CD.  Jackson  Master  Award  at  Tangle- 
wood, and  a  regional  finalist  in  the  1978  New  England  Metropolitan  Opera  Audi- 
tions, Mr.  Scown  recently  made  his  debut  singing  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
with  David  Zinman  and  the  Rochester  Philharmonic.  He  may  be  heard  on 
recordings  for  National  Public  Radio,  New  World,  Golden  Crest,  and  Desmar. 


music  for  frugal  musings 

open  up  worlds  of  color  and  sound  at  practical  prices 
with  records  from  the  Harvard  Coop,  New  England's 
largest  record  center,  rock,  folk,  classical  and  more . . . 
for  less. 


HARVARD  SQUARE 


CAMBRIDGE 
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Live  Music  lb  Go. 


The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 
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David  Arnold 


Baritone  David  Arnold  has  sung  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
five  previous  occasions:  the  first  in 
1974  at  Tanglewood,  in  Schoenberg's 
Gurre-Lieder,  for  which  he  will  return 
to  Symphony  Hall  this  March,  and 
most  recently  in  Berlioz's  Beatrice  and 
Benedict  last  fall.  Mr.  Arnold  holds  an 
Artist  Diploma  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music,  where 
he  studied  with  Mark  Pearson.  He 
has  sung  leading  roles  in  over  twenty 
operas,  including  Count  Almaviva  in 
Le  nozze  di  Figaro  at  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Music,  and  he  appeared 
this  season  in  Bizet's  The  Pearl  Fishers 
and  Puccini's  Edgar  with  the  Boston 
Concert  Opera  Orchestra.  Last  season,  Mr.  Arnold  made  his  Kennedy  Center 
debut  with  Sergiu  Commissiona  and  the  Baltimore  Symphony,  and  he  took  part 
in  the  John  Oliver  Chorale's  debut  performances  of  Bach's  B  Minor  Mass  in  Bos- 
ton and  New  York.  A  winner  of  the  Sullivan  Foundation  Music  Award,  he  has 
sung  Carmina  Burana  with  the  Alvin  Ailey  Dancers  in  Paris  and  at  Lincoln 
Center,  toured  Austria  and  Yugoslavia  in  concert,  appeared  with  Robert  Shaw 
and  the  Atlanta  Symphony,  and  performed  with  the  Spoleto  Festival  in  Italy  and 
at  its  American  premiere  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 


f 


DERTADS  is  a  posh 
hideaway.  Intimate, 
relaxed  —  approximately 
40  people  served  nightly. 
Return  to  high  style;  enjoy 
yourself  in  a  restaurant 
destined  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country. 


^ 


Dertads 

Open  6:00p.m.  to  11:00p.m. 
Closed  Mondays 
in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  Street,  Harvard  Square 
KV^  Cambridge,  Mass.  (617)  354-1234  ^f 
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Symphony  tickets,  $30.  Ballet, 
$24.  Opera,  $40.  Museum 
Admissions,  $  1 0.50.  If  the  arts  were 
forced  to  charge  fees  that  really 
covered  operating  or  production 
costs . .  if  the  a  its  went "  pay  as  you 
go,"  not  many  people  would  go. 

And  life  would  be  immeasurably 
duller. 

Things  aren't  that  way,  thankfully. 
Audiences  for  the  visual  and 
performing  arts  are  expanding. 
Many  museums  are  free  to  the 
public.  Ticket  prices,  while  up,  are 
within  reason. 

But  the  arts  face  an  enormous 
cost  problem.  They  are  "labor 


intensive";  many  individuals  are 
involved,  and  in  these  fields  the 
effects  of  inflation  are  particularly 
severe. 

The  difference  between 
operating  costs  and  ticket  receipts 
is  an  "income  gap"  made  up  by 
gifts— from  individuals,  govern- 
ment, foundations,  and  business. 
Those  who  can  afford  to  do  so, 
support  the  arts  so  that  all  can 
benefit. 

If  you  support  the  arts  financially, 
we  urge  you  to  continue  to  do  so 
as  generously  as  possible.  But 
there  are  other  ways  to  help.  Urge 
your  local,  state,  and  national 


legislatures  to  lend  assistance  to 
the  arts.  If  you  have  spare  time, 
volunteer  to  help  in  fund  raising 
adivifies. 

Encourage  attendance  and 
support  among  your  friends  and 
neighbors.  Sponsor  local 
performances  and  exhibitions.  Be 
a  patron,  every  way  you  can. 

SUPPORT 
THE  ARTS 

Business  Committee 

for  the  Arts,  Inc.,  1 700  Broadway, 

New  York.  NY.  1 00 1 9 


PRESENTED  AS  A  PUBLIC  SERVICE  BY  RCA  CORPORATION  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  ARTS 
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Friends'  Page 


Volunteers 


That  volunteers  would  ever  play  a  crucial  role  in  the  functioning  of  the  Orches- 
tra would  have  been  considered  unthinkable  years  back,  but  now  the  manage- 
ment is  so  accustomed  to  their  efficiency  and  usefulness  that  their  Chairmen  are 
actually  called  upon  for  help  in  time  of  need.  So,  anticipating  the  rush  for  Christ- 
mas Pops  tickets,  several  groups  of  volunteers  were  trained  to  handle  the 
expected  flood  of  phone  calls  that  could  only  have  caused  havoc  at  the 
switchboard.  Under  the  patient  direction  of  Mrs.  Sherman  Thayer,  teams  of  four 
were  on  hand  early  the  morning  tickets  went  on  sale.  While  hundreds  of  people 
waited  their  turn  at  the  box  office  in  lines  that  formed  around  the  block,  hun- 
dreds more  phoned  in  their  questions  and  requests;  these  calls  were  fielded  by 
our  volunteers  through  extra  phones  set  up  in  the  Ladies'  Parlor.  The  average 
number  of  calls  per  hour  was  over  100,  with  a  first  day's  total  of  nearly  500.  Mrs. 
Thayer  was  not  too  busy,  happily,  to  note  some  of  the  more  unusual  calls,  and 
she  has  provided  this  sampling. 

From  Racine,  Wisconsin,  a  man  who  had  tried  in  vain  to  get  New  Year's  Eve 
tickets  was  pacified  with  an  application  for  Friends  membership  so  that,  in  the 
future,  he  would  have  advance  notice  of  the  event— one  of  the  advantages  of 
such  membership. 

A  man  calling  from  Chicago  had  to  know  at  once  whether  he  had  tickets,  since 
he  needed  to  book  plane  seats  Tor  his  tableful  of  guests. 

Calls  came  in  from  two  Governors'  offices,  and  many  came  from  the  secre- 
taries of  "very  important  persons."  But  they  all  received  the  same  reply— unless 
you  are  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra,  the  only  way  to  get  tickets  is  to  stand  in  line  at 
the  box  office. 

From  the  "No  Harm  in  Trying"  department— one  man  asked  Mrs.  Thayer  if 
she  would  get  tickets  for  him,  and  guaranteed  that  he  would  "make  it  worth  her 
while."  But  even  this  offer  had  to  be  refused! 

The  majority  of  callers  were  polite,  and  grateful  to  be  able  to  talk  with  some- 
one, though  frustration  was  evident  more  than  once.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
volunteers  eased  a  difficult  situation,  made  life  much  easier  for  the  two  Sympho- 
ny Hall  switchboard  operators,  and  made  many  new  friends  for  the  BSO. 

Work  done  by  the  Volunteers  on  the  Orchestra's  behalf  can  be  interesting, 
gratifying,  and  fun.  The  Friends  range  over  twenty-three  areas,  and  each  area 
has  its  own  Area  Chairman;  some  of  these  chairmen  may  be  friends  of  yours, 
even  though  you  may  not  realize  it.  If  you  have  any  questions  about  the 
Friends— how  you  can  become  a  member,  what  you  can  do  to  help,  what  special 
benefits  are  available  exclusively  to  Friends  of  the  Orchestra— this  is  the  time  to 
ask.  Any  suggestions  or  criticisms  are  equally  welcome,  since  your  input 
strengthens  the  future  of  the  Friends  and  shows  your  support  of  their  efforts.  To 
find  out  the  name  of  your  Area  Chairman,  just  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348. 
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First  impressions  that  last 
...all  winter  long. 

^77  NEWBURY  STREET.  BOSTON// 


After 
the 
symphony... 


.  .  .  continue  the  evening  in  the  old  world  tradition. 

Tecce's  Restaurant,  famous  for  Italian  cuisine 
for  over  30  years,  now  offers  "Tecce's  Cafe". 

An  authentic  representation  of  historic 

Salem  Street  in  the  North  End,  complete  with 

gas  lights,  cobblestone  street,  and  outdoor  tables. 

This  unique  dining  experience  features  late-nite 

Italian  pastries,  after  dinner  liqueurs  and  espresso's. 

AMEX.,  MC,  VISA,  DC. 

Reservations  742-6210  (Eight  or  more  &  functions) 

Parking  Available — Handicap  Facilities 


Cafe  Mon.-Sat.  Lunch  11  to  3:00  p.m. 
Sun.  11  to  1  a.m. 
Restaurant  Mon.-Sat.  Dinner  4:30  to  11:30  p.m. 
Sun.  12  to  9:00  p.m. 
Bar  Mon.-Sat.  11  to  1  a.m. 

(Attitude  Adjustment  Hours  4  to  6:00  p.m.) 
Sun.  12  to  1  a.m. 


•before  K^j  anything 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES . . . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 
(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year, 
in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to 
the  concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at 
Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies' 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physi- 
cians attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  call- 
ing in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
entrance  to  the  Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to 
their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stair- 
way at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
by  the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
will  be  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 
TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston 
Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  avail- 
able for  resale  by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
Orchestra,  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the 
concert.  You  will  receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your 
contribution. 

LATECOMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to 
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•Darts 
•Billiards 
•Pinballs 
•Juke  Boxes 
•Antique 
Restorations 


Vinebrook  Plaza 
Burlington,  MA.  01803 
(617)  272-5140 

Brunswick 


■  Indoor  Sports  f        • 


L\\sts  in  theF/ne/V 


269  Lexington  St. 
Waltham,  MA.  02154 
(617)  894-2040 


•Foosball 
•Table  Tennis 
•Poker  Tables 
•Shuffleboard 
•Backgammon 
•Decor  Phones 


885  Providence  Hwy. 
Dedham,  MA.  02026 
(617)  329-3918 


Renaissance 


Golden  West 


Heritage 


Beautiful  classic  women's  fashions 
are  a  tradition  at  The  Talbots.  Come 
see  for  yourself.  And  be  sure  to  ask 

for  our  free  catalog.  Or  call 

(617)  749-7830  or  write  The  Talbots, 

Dept.  KA,  Hingham,  MA  02043 

and  we'll  send  you  one. 


TVw. 


laJbcTi 


Hingham,  Acton,  Duxbury,  Lenox, 
Osterville,  So.  Hamilton,  Massachusetts 
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Pant,  pant,  pant... 
Rumble,  rumble,  rumble., 

If  you  always  end  up  racing 
to  get  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
time  only  to  have  your  stomach 
rumble  during  the  pianissimo 
passages,  pull  into  the  MidTown 
Hotel  first.  Leave  your  car  in 
our  lot.  (Our  dinner  patrons  get 
free  parking  for  Symphony  con- 
certs.) Then  enjoy  a  great  meal 
in  our  Colony  Room.  Followed 
by  a  leisurely  one  minute  walk 
to  Symphony  Hall. 

That  way,  you'll  be  a  lot  more 
relaxed  for  the  performance. 

And  a  lot  quieter 


Bostons  most  convenient  Hotel 


220  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  021 15. 
Telephone:  (61  7)  262-1000. 


leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces 
in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (subscription  con- 
certs only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $3.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays 
beginning  at  6  pm. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5).  Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WCRB  (Boston  102.5  FM),  and  WFCR-FM. 
Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC- 
FM,  and  WFCR-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  productions  at 
(617)-893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  to  try  to  get  the  Boston 
Symphony  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  BSO,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  the  monthly  BSO  news  publication  and  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information  about  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  please 
call  the  Friends'  Office  Monday  through  Friday  between  nine  and  five.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address  with  the  label  from  your  BSO  newsletter  to  the  Development  Office,  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115.  Includ- 
ing the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our 
files. 


We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  kids 
a  free  education. 

,uA        Yes,  free. 

t       The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
l       transportation  (in  Boston),  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston. 
Mass.  02115,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 
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COMING  CONCERTS . . . 

Wednesday,  17  January  —  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Friday,  19  January  —  2-3:55 
Saturday,  20  January  —  8-9:55 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
Weber  Overture,  R  uler  of  the 

Spirits 
Mozart  Sinfonia  concertante  in 

E  flat  for  Violin  and 
Viola 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 
PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN,  viola 
Berlioz  Harold  in  Italy 

PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN,  viola 


Thursday,  18  January  —  11-11:55 

Thurday  'AM'  Series 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  10:15  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Weber  Overture,  R  uler  of  the 

Spirits 
Berlioz  Harold  in  Italy 

PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN,  viola 


Tuesday,  23  January  —  8-9:55 

Pension  Fund  Concert 
SIR  GEORG  SOLTI  conducting 
Bartok  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  1  in 

C  minor 


Wednesday,  31  January  —  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Thursday,  1  February  —  8-9:40 

Thursday  'B'  Series 
Friday,  2  February  —  2-3:40 
Saturday,  3  February  —  8-9:40 
Tuesday,  6  February  —  8-9:40 

Tuesday  'C  Series 
PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN  conducting 
Mendelssohn     Symphony  for  Strings 

No.  10  in  B  minor 
Haydn  Sinfonia  concertante  in 

B  flat  for  Oboe, 

Bassoon,  Violin,  and 

Cello 
Schubert  Trauermusik  for  Nine 

Wind  Instruments 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  5  in  B  flat 

Thursday,  8  February  —  8-10 

Thursday  'C  Series 
Friday,  9  February  —  2-4 
Saturday,  10  February  —  8-10 
NIKL  AUS  WYSS  conducting 
Mozart  Flute  Concerto  No.  2  in  D 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER 
Mahler  Symphony  No.  10  In 

F  sharp  minor 

Wednesday,  21  February  —  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Thursday,  22  February  —  8-9:50 

Thursday  'C  Series 
Friday,  23  February  —  2-3:50 
Saturday,  24  February  -  8-9:50 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting 
Mozart  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 

Mozart  Piano  Concerto  No.  9  in 

Eflat 
ALFRED  BRENDEL 
Strauss  Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomme, 

Suite 
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KOFF®  VODKA.  80&  100  PROOF.  DISTILLED  FROM  GRAIN.  STE.  PIERRE  SMIRNOFF  FLS.  (DIVISION  OF  HEUBLEIN.  INCORPORATED)  HARTFORD.  CONNECTICUT 
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Spend  some  time 
with  a  Little  Witch  tonight, 


Strega  means  witch.  Strega  also  means  a  bewitching  golden 
liqueur  you  can  sip  and  savor  and  spend  some  time  with. 
Without  ever  tiring  of  its  magically  unique  taste. 

A  taste,  legend  has  it,  created  centuries  ago 
in  Italy  by  the  beautiful  witches  of  Benevento. 

Enjoy  Strega  straight,  on-the-rocks,  or  mixed  . 
in  a  Little  Witch.  Truly,  a  haunting  brew. 


<> 


Imported  from  Italy,  Eighty  Proof,  by  Schenley  Imports  Co.,  NY,  NY  ©  1977 
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If  this  wasn't  a 

black  &  white  ad, 

we  could  show  you 

what  Rune's 
Interior  Designers 

can  do  with  color. 


We  have  assembled  a  talented  group  of  men  and 

women  to  work  with  you  on  your  decorating 

and  redecorating  plans.  One  room  or  many, 

traditional  or  modern,  they  will  share  their  creative 

ideas  with  you.  There  is  no  added  charge  for  this 

designer  service. 

For  information,  please  call  Mrs.  Scully  at 
426-1500,  extension  156. 
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SUNDAY  JAN  21  AT  4PM 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY'S  PRINCIPAL 

PLAYERS,  INDIVIDUALLY  GREAT 

VIRTUOSOS,  PERFORM  SUPERB 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  TOGETHER 


BOSTON 


SYMPHONY 


at  JORDAN  HALL 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 

Gilbert  Kalish,  guest  pianist 

POULENC  Oboe,  bassoon  &  piano  trio 

SCHOENBERG  Suite,  Op.  29 
conducted  by  Seijl  Ozawa 

MOZART  Quartet  tor  piano  and  strings 
in  g,K.478 


Tickets:  $6.50,  5.50,4.50 

are  on  sale  at 
the  Jordan  Hall  Box  Office 


&IM^L* 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Eighth  Season  1978-1979 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  H. A.  Clowes,  Jr. 


Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  John  T.  Noonan  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 

General  Manager 


Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 


Peter  Gelb 

Director  of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  A.  Young 

Assistant  Director 
of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 

Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 
Advisor  for  the 
Music  Director 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of  Development 

Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 

Controller 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

Michael  Steinberg 

Director  of  Publications 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.Hill 

Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C.  White 

Assistant  to  the 
Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

A  ssistantA  dministrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 


Programs  copyright  ©  1978  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


LeoL.  Beranek 

Chairman 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Weston  P.  Figgins 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Vice  Chairman 

Vice  Chairman 

Secretary 

Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Richard  P.  Morse 

John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Stephen  Paine 

Hazen  Ayer 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

David  Pokross 

David  W.  Bernstein 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

William  Poorvu 

David  Bird 

Mrs.  Richard  D.Hill 

Harry  Remis 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mrs.  Louise  I.  Kane 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Robert  Cushman 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Robert  Kraft 

William  A.  Selke 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Benjamin  Lacy 

GeneShalit 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Paul  Fromm 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Manhard  II 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Irs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 

Roger  Woodworth 

The  best  of  the  bunch. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 


Grotrian 

Schiedmayer 

August-Forster 


«&!& 


The  World's  finest 
^tbm  Qetfnany 

Come  and  discover  what  European  masters  have  known 
for  over  a  century  .  . .  the  incomparable  excellence  of  sound 
and  craftsmanship  of  Grotrian,  Schiedmayer  and  August- 
Forster  pianos.  Our  spacious  showroom  is  in  nearby  Woburn 
and  abounds  with  the  world's  most  prestigious  instruments, 
including  pre-owned  Steinways.  With  special  pre- 
arrangement,  concert  grands  are  available  for  short-term 
performances  at  schools,  churches  and  concert  halls.  Our 
complete  services  include  sales,  service,  rebuilding,  tuning 
and  in-home  repairs. 


East  Coast  Piano  &  Organ 

21  Wheeling  Avenue, Woburn,  Mass. 
935-3870 
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BSO  Members  Live  on  WGBH-FM 


For  sixteen  Saturdays  beginning  3  February,  BSO  devotees  will  have  an  unusual 
and  interesting  opportunity  to  become  better  acquainted  with  members  of  the 
Orchestra  when  the  final  hour  (11  AM  to  noon)  of  WGBH-FM's  Morning  Pro 
Musica  time  slot  is  given  over  to  a  series  of  live  interviews  with  Boston 
Symphony  personnel.  Host  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  will  speak  with  Orchestra  mem- 
bers —  including  most  all  the  first-desk  players  —  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa, 
and  General  Manager  Thomas  W.  Morris,  and  the  Morning  Pro  Musica  program 
preceding  these  talks  will  emphasize  BSO  recordings.  The  following  Orchestra 
members  are  featured  on  the  show's  initial  sessions: 

3  February  —  Joseph  Silverstein,  Concertmaster 

Marylou  Speaker,  Principal  2nd  Violin 
10  February  —  Burton  Fine,  Principal  Viola 
17  February  —  Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
24  February  —  Jules  Eskin,  Principal  Cello 
3  March  —  Edwin  Barker,  Principal  Bass 
10  March  —  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  Principal  Flute 
Lois  Schaefer,  Piccolo 


Solti. . .  BSO  Pension  Fund. . .  23  January  1979 


On  Tuesday,  23  January  1979  at  8  PM,  world-renowned  conductor  Sir  Georg 
Solti  will  appear  for  the  first  time  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  leading 
this  season's  Pension  Fund  concert.  He  has  chosen  two  works  for  his  program, 
Bartok's  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  the  Brahms  First  Symphony. 

Music  Director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  since  1969,  Sir  Georg  began  his  con- 
ducting career  with  the  Budapest  Opera,  assisted  Arturo  Toscanini  at  the  1937 
Salzburg  Festival,  and  went  on  to  assume  leadership  of  the  Bavarian  State  Opera, 
the  Frankfurt  Opera,  and  the  Royal  Opera,  Covent  Garden.  He  was  recently 
appointed  Principal  Conductor  and  Artistic  Director  of  the  London  Philhar- 
monic, marking  a  thirty-year  association  with  that  orchestra,  and  he  is  also 
Musical  Advisor  and  Principal  Guest  Conductor  of  the  Paris  Opera. 

Tickets  for  this  very  special  concert  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box 
office;  prices  are  $15,  $12,  $9  and  $7. 


Belt 


men  s 

and  women's 

sizes. 


Seiji  Ozawa 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  Music  Director  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
Orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  Shenyang,  China  in  1935  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  In  the  fall 
of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  high- 
est honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for 
outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  Assistant  Conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
was  Music  Director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers 
beginning  in  1963,  and  Music  Director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony 
Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest 
conducting  numerous  American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January 
of  1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
was  made  an  Artistic  Director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  Music  Directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and 
Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  remaining 
Honorary  Conductor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strength- 
ened the  Orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home.  In  February/ 
March  1976,  he  conducted  concerts  in  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  Vienna,  Munich, 
Berlin,  London,  and  Paris  on  the  Orchestra's  European  tour.  In  March  1978  he 
brought  the  Orchestra  to  Japan,  leading  thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities,  an  occasion 
hailed  by  critics  as  a  triumphal  return  by  Mr.  Ozawa  to  his  homeland.  Then,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  he  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Pe- 
king Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  became  the  first  foreigner  in  many  years 
to  lead  concerts  in  China. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly  with 
the  orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan.  Since  he  first  conducted  opera  at  Salzburg 
in  1969,  he  has  led  numerous  large-scale  operatic  and  choral  works.  He  has  won  an 
Emmy  Award  for  outstanding  achievement  in  music  direction  for  the  BSO's  Evening 
at  Symphony  television  series,  and  his  recording  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  has  won 
a  Grande  Prix  du  Disque.  Seiji  Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon  include  works  of  Bartok,  Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler, 
and  Ravel,  with  works  of  Berg,  Stravinsky,  Takemitsu,  and  a  complete  Tchaikovsky 
Swan  Lake  forthcoming.  For  New  World  records,  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  Orchestra  have 
recorded  works  of  Charles  Tomlinson  Griffes  and  Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last 
in  the  Dooryard  Bloom 'd. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1978/79 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

*  Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Emanuel  Boder 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Phillip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Will  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E  flat  clarinet 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 

David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


Accompanist  to 
Leonard  Bernstein  •  Arthur  Fiedler 

n 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Seiji  Ozawa  •  Andre  Previn 
Gunther  Schuller   •  YehudiWyner 
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James  Pappoutsakis 

1910-1979 


Few  people  are  as  unreservedly  loved  and  admired  as  was  James  Pappoutsakis, 
former  Boston  Symphony  flutist  who  died  on  6  January  after  years  of  draining 
illness.  But  Jimmy  was  in  all  respects  exceptional,  a  good  and  gentle  man 
ungnawed  by  envy,  an  exquisite  artist,  a  devoted  and  giving  teacher.  Born  in 
Cairo,  he  came  to  America  as  a  boy  of  three.  A  graduate  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  he  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1937,  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory,  Boston  University,  Boston  College,  and  the  Longy  School  of 
Music  were  honored  to  have  him  as  a  faculty  member.  He  retired  last  August,  but 
had  for  some  time  been  too  unwell  to  play.  His  final  appearance  among  his  col- 
leagues was  in  July  1977.  We  have  missed  his  joyously  gleaming  sound  and  his 
distinguished  presence,  and  we  miss  him  now,  this  "verray  parfit  gentle  knight." 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 

Thursday,  18  January  at  11 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


WEBER 
BERLIOZ 


Overture,  The  Ruler  of  the  Spirits 

Harold  in  Italy,  Opus  16 

Harold  in  the  mountains:  scenes  of  melancholy,  of 

happiness,  and  of  joy 
March  of  the  pilgrims  singing  their  evening  prayer 
Serenade  of  an  Abruzzese  mountaineer  to  his 

mistress 
Brigands'  orgy,  with  recollections  of  past  scenes 

PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN,  viola 


This  concert  will  end  about  11:55. 

Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 

Baldwin  piano 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 

Friday,  19  January  at  2 
Saturday,  20  January  at  8 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

WEBER  Overture,  The  Ruler  of  the  Spirits 

MOZART  Sinfonia  concertante  in  E  flat,  K.  320d 

(old  K.  364) 
Allegro  maestoso 
Andante 
Presto 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 
PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN,  viola 


INTERMISSION 


BERLIOZ 


Harold  in  Italy,  Opus  16 

Harold  in  the  mountains:  scenes  of  melancholy,  of 

happiness,  and  of  joy 
March  of  the  pilgrims  singing  their  evening  prayer 
Serenade  of  an  Abruzzese  mountaineer  to  his 

mistress 
Brigands'  orgy,  with  recollections  of  past  scenes 

PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN,  viola 


Friday's  concert  will  end  about  3:55  and  Saturday's  about  9:55. 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Saturday's  concert  is  being  filmed  for  future  telecast,  and  occasional  shots  of  the  audience 
may  be  used. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given 

in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters 

Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

presents 


I 


in  his  debut  concert  with  the  BSO 

TUES.JAN.23-8PM  £ 

ANNUAL  PENSION  FUND       i 
CONCERT 


SYMPHONY  HALL 

BARTOK  Concerto  for  Orchestra 
BRAHMS  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor 

TICKETS  NOW  AVAILABLE: 
$15.00,  $12.00,  $9.00,  &  $7.00 


W*M,    '• 


Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

Overture,  The  Ruler  of  the  Spirits,  J.  122 


Carl  Maria  Friedrich  Ernst  von  Weber 
was  born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  on  18 
November  1 786  and  died  in  London  on 
5  June  1826.  The  origins  of  this  overture 
go  back  to  the  winter  of  1804-05,  but  the 
piece  was  thoroughly  reworked  and  com- 
pleted in  its  present  form  on  8  November 
1811.  The  only  previous  performances  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  were  given  under 
Wilhelm  Gericke  on  1  and  2  March  1901. 
The  score  calls  for  flute  and  piccolo,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
timpani,  and  strings.  The  identifying  J. 
number  refers  to  the  catalogue  of  Weber's 
works  published  in  1870  by  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  Jahns. 

In  1811,  Weber  turned  twenty-five  and  was  already  a  much-traveled  young 
man.  He  was  born  in  a  small  town  in  the  extreme  north  of  Germany,  where  his 
father  was  town  musician.  The  family  was  middle-class,  the  composer's  father 
simply  having  at  some  point  arrogated  for  himself  the  prefix  "von."  Carl  Maria 
von  Weber,  incidentally,  was  first  cousin  to  the  famous  soprano  Aloisia  Weber, 
with  whom  Mozart  was  in  love  and  whose  younger  sister  Constanze  he  married. 
Franz  Anton  Weber  hoped  to  rear  a  musical  prodigy  on  Mozartian  lines,  but 
when  violin  lessons  at  age  three  proved  no  great  success,  he  tore  the  instrument 
from  the  boy's  hand,  saying  "Whatever  we  eventually  make  of  you,  for  sure  it 
won't  be  a  musician."  Before  long,  though,  he  perceived  enough  of  a  gift  in  the 
boy  to  send  him  to  Michael  Haydn  in  Salzburg,  being  careful  later  to  avoid 
specifying  which  Haydn  his  son  had  studied  with.  Later,  Weber  became  a  pupil  of 
the  somewhat  charlatanesque  Abt  Vogler  of  Robert  Browning's  poem.  He  held 
jobs  that  ranged  from  conductor  at  the  Breslau  opera  (at  17!)  to  secretary  to  the 
frivolous  younger  brother  of  the  dissolute  King  of  Wurttemberg.  He  tended  to 
make  waves,  professionally  and  personally.  Though  cadaverously  thin,  as  well 
as  lame  from  a  malformed  hip-joint,  he  was  compellingly  attractive  to  women. 
Banished  for  life  from  Stuttgart  and  the  Kingdom  of  Wurttemberg  because  of  a 
fiscal  mess,  he  went  to  Mannheim  on  the  recommendation  of  an  older  friend,  the 
composer  Franz  Danzi.  "Born  again,"  he  noted  in  his  diary.  He  was  a  young  man 
with  a  history,  but  also  with  the  beginnings  of  an  enviable  reputation  as  com- 
poser, conductor,  pianist,  and  writer  about  music. 
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Weber's  richest  achievement  is  in  his  operas,  particularly  in  Der  Freischutz 
(1821),  one  of  the  big  landmarks  of  Romantic  music,  Euryanthe  (1823),  and  Oberon 
(1826).  Only  fragments  remain  of  his  first  opera,  Das  Waldmadchen,  which  was 
produced  in  Freiberg,  Saxony,  a  week  after  the  composer's  fourteenth  birthday. 
But  the  music  of  Peter  Schmoll,  produced  probably  in  1803,  survives  in  its  entirety, 
and  the  overture  is  occasionally  heard  (piano  duettists  are  more  apt  to  know  it 
than  concert  audiences).  His  third  project  he  abandoned,  having  spent  much 
time  producing  very  little  music  for  it.  This  was  Rubezahl,  on  which  he  worked  in 
this  desultory  way  from  October  1804  to  May  1805  while  he  was  in  Breslau.  He 
had  a  bad  time  altogether  in  the  Silesian  capital:  his  youth  was  resented,  as  was 
his  zeal  for  reform  in  matters  ranging  from  repertory  (among  the  works  he  intro- 
duced in  Breslau  were  Don  Giovanni,  Cos)  fan  tutte,  and  La  clemenza  di  Tito)  to 
rehearsal  schedules  and  orchestra  seating.  Prussian  officers,  moreover,  were 
angry  that  a  member  of  the  nobility,  or  so  they  naturally  supposed,*  lowered 
himself  by  taking  work  in  the  theater,  and  on  one  occasion  they  expressed  their 
feelings  by  throwing  vitriol  on  the  stage.  One  colleague  with  whom  Weber 
enjoyed  the  friendliest  of  relations  was  Johann  Gottlieb  Rhode,  the  Dramaturg,t 
who  happened  to  have  written  and  published  a  libretto  called  Rubezahl,  based  on 
a  Silesian  folk  tale  first  printed  in  the  1780s.  Weber's  biographer  John  Warrack 
characterizes  Rubezahl,  whose  haunts  are  in  the  Riesengebirge  (Mountains  of  the 
Giants)  just  south  of  Breslau,  as  "a  kind  of  magical  Oberon-cum-Robin-Hood, 
who  aids  the  poor  and  oppressed  but  shows  no  mercy  to  the  proud  or  wicked." 
The  name  can  be  rendered  as  something  like  Turnip  Counter  and  it  refers  to  an 
episode  in  one  of  the  Rubezahl  tales.  Rhode  seems  to  have  made  quite  a  hash  of 
his  material,  and  Weber,  who  later  was  self-destructively  polite  in  allowing  him- 


*Weber  himself  believed  his  prefix  of  nobility  to  be  genuine. 


fThe  Drama turg  in  a  German  theater  combines  scholarly,  critical,  and  administrative  tasks, 
reading  new  plays  and  scores,  preparing  performing  editions,  and  becoming  involved  in 
casting  and  scheduling. 
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How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 


With  a  late  supper  and  a  generous  nightcap  at 

a  most  congenial  rendezvous: The  Cafe  at  The  Ritz.  It's  an  old 

Boston  friend  with  a  new  look .  .  .  and  delicious  suppers 

are  now  served  until  half-past  midnight. 

See  you  this  evening? 


V 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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self  to  be  victimized  by  terrible  librettists,  just  gave  up.  The  whole  Breslau 
episode  came  to  an  end  about  a  year  later.  Absent-mindedly  one  night,  Weber 
drank  engraver's  acid  that  he  kept  in  an  unlabeled  wine  bottle,  and  during  his 
absence  from  the  theater  in  the  following  weeks,  his  opponents  worked  swiftly 
and  efficiently  to  make  his  situation  untenable  upon  his  return.  He  resigned  and 
moved  on  to  his  less  rough,  if  no  less  disturbed  stay  in  Wurttemberg. 

Whether  Weber  destroyed  his  original  Riibezahl overture  when  he  completely 
reworked  it  as  The  Ruler  of  the  Spirits  in  181 1  or  whether  it  simply  was  lost  we  do 
not  know:  all  that  survives  is  a  fragment  of  a  first  violin  part.  The  new  piece, 
with  its  new,  more  "generalized"  title,  turned  out  a  work  of  remarkable  bril- 
liance and  force.  Weber  was  pleased  with  its  "strength  and  clarity."  He  put  it  to 
work  in  the  theater  as  part  of  the  incidental  music  he  provided  for  Adolf 
Milliner's  tragedy  Konig  Yngurd  in  1817  and  he  often  included  it  on  his  concert 
programs.  It  appeared  on  two  of  the  last  concerts  Weber  conducted,  in  London, 
in  April  and  May  1826,  the  second  of  these  having  been  a  horrible  event  at  which 
a  gang  of  hooligans  invaded  the  hall,  wanting  only  to  hear  the  tenor  John 
BrahamCthe  Huon  in  the  premiere  Oheron  production)  sing  sailor  songs,  reducing 
the  soprano  Mary  Anne  Paton  (the  Reiza  in  Oberon)  to  tears  with  their  ribaldry, 
and  keeping  up  an  incessant  stamping  and  shouting  during  the  Ruler  of  the  Spirits 
overture.  "Could  no  one  see  that  Weber  himself  was  conducting?"  wrote  the 
composer  and  pianist  Ignaz  Moscheles.  "I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  but  the  screams 
and  hubbub  in  the  gallery  while  the  overture  was  being  played,  without  a  note 
being  heard  from  beginning  to  end,  made  my  blood  boil." 

The  most  familiar  of  Weber's  overtures  are  expansive  in  gesture  and  have  a 
sumptuous  sonority  that  is  most  individual.  The  R  uler  of  the  Spirits  is  different. 
The  music,  which  begins  with  a  battery  of  repeated  D  minor  chords,  rushing 
scales,  and  rocketing  arpeggios,  presses  forward  relentlessly.  The  sound  is  as 
tautly  brilliant  as  its  impetuous  progress.  And,  in  a  way  we  are  not  accustomed 
to  in  the  later  overtures,  Weber  makes  masterful  use  of  counterpoint  as  a  source 
of  energy.  Some  of  the  details  may  refer  tothe  lost  Ruhezahl,  and  the  composer 
himself  commented  wryly  that  the  grandly  explosive  middle  section  suggested 
artillery  practice. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Sinfonia  concertante  in  E  flat  for  violin,  viola,  and  orchestra, 
K.320d(oldK.364) 

Joannes  Chrisostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb 
Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself 
Wolfgango  Amadeo  about  1770  and 
Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  on  27  January  1756 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December  1 791. 
Most  probably,  he  wrote  this  work  in 
Salzburg  during  the  summer  of  1 779,  and 
we  have  no  information  about  its  early 
performance  history.  It  first  appeared  on 
a  Boston  Symphony  program  when 
Arthur  Nikisch  conducted  the  first  move- 
ment only  on  1  and  2  January  1892  with 
Charles  Martin  Loeffler  and  Franz 
Kneisel  as  violin  and  viola  soloists 
respectively.  The  first  complete  perfor- 
mances by  the  orchestra  were  given  by 
Anton  Witek  and  Emile  Ferir  under  Karl  Muck's  direction  on  19  and  20  November  1915; 
Joseph  Hellmesberger's  cadenzas  were  used  rather  than  Mozart's  own.  More  recent  per- 
formances have  been  given  by  then  BSO  principals  J.  Theodorowicz  and  F.  Denayer 
(Pierre  Monteux  conducting),  William  Kroll  and  Joseph  de  Pasquale  (Serge 
Koussevitzky),  Isaac  Stern  and  de  Pasquale  (Charles  Munch),  Ruth  Posselt  and  de  Pas- 
quale (Richard  Burgin  and  Munch),  and  Joseph  Silver  stein  and  Burton  Fine  (Erich 
Leinsdorf,  Bernard  Haitink,  andSeiji  Ozawa).  The  orchestra's  most  recent  performance 
in  Boston  was  by  Silverstein  and  Fine  with  Haitink  in  April  1973,  and  the  same  soloists 
played  the  work  with  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting  at  Tanglewood  in  July  of  that  year.  Two 
oboes  and  two  horns  are  added  to  the  orchestral  strings.  There  are  two  sections  of  violas  as 
well  as  of  violins. 

Beginning  with  this  program,  we  are  giving  Mozart's  name  as  Wolfgang  Amade 
because  that  is  the  form  he  himself  preferred  and  used.  Amade  is  the  Italianization  of 
Gottlieb,  which  actually  appears  in  the  Greek  form  of  Theophilus  in  the  baptismal  regis- 
ter. Mozart  used  the  Latin  Amadeus  only  in  humorous  contexts  and  always  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Wolfgangus. 

We  are  also  instituting  a  new  practice  with  respect  to  Kochel  numbers.  Ludwig  Alois 
Friedrich,  R  itter  von  Kochel,  an  A  ustrian  botanist  and  mineralogist  who  devoted  most  of 
his  spare  time  to  musical  studies,  published  his  chronological  and  thematic  catalogue  of 
Mozart's  works  in  1862.  Since  then,  scholars  have  learned  a  lot  about  the  chronology  of 
Mozart's  compositions,  and  the  third  edition  of  the  Kochel  catalogue  in  particular,  edited 
by  Alfred  Einstein  and  published  in  1937,  produced  many  new  dates  and,  therefore,  new 
catalogue  numbers.  The  process  has  continued,  though  most  concert  programs, 
phonograph  records,  etc.,  have  stuck  by  the  old  numbers,  ignoring  the  revised  ones 
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Live  Music  lb  Go. 


The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 
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altogether,  or  at  most  adding  the  revised  ones  in  parentheses  (this  is  what  we  have  done  in 
the  past).  But  this  no  longer  seems  sensible,  and,  beginning  with  this  program,  we  shall 
identify  Mozart's  works  by  their  numbers  in  the  sixth  and  current  edition  of  the  Kochel 
catalogue,  edited  by  Franz  Giegling,  Alexander  Weinmann,  and  Gerd  Sievers,  and  pub- 
lished in  1964.  Since  for  a  lot  of  people  the  old  numbers  have  some  familiarity  and  reso- 
nance—Einstein, by  the  way,  was  not  one  of  those  people  and,  to  the  amusement  and  per- 
petual wonder  of  his  students,  never  knew  the  K.  numbers  for  anything— we  shall,  for  a 
while  at  least,  give  the  old  numbers  in  parentheses. 

That  Mozart,  with  his  sense  of  theater  and  his  own  brilliance  as  a  virtuoso,  was 
particularly  drawn  to  the  concerto  is  no  surprise.  He  wrote  such  pieces  as  a  little 
boy  and  offered  his  first  mature  essays  in  the  genre  when  he  composed  his 
famous  set  of  inventive,  graceful,  dazzlingly  accomplished  violin  concertos  in 
1775.  He  paid  particular  attention  to  the  form  in  the  middle  eighties,  the  time  of 
his  great  piano  concertos,  though  that  astounding  group  of  works  has  a  great 
forerunner  in  the  E  flat  concerto  of  1777,  K.  271  (Alfred  Brendel  and  Klaus  Tenn- 
stedt  will  perform  this  at  our  concerts  of  22-24  February),  as  well  as  two  later 
pieces  on  the  very  highest  level,  the  C  major,  K.  503,  and  the  final  B  flat,  K.  595. 


Family  Information  Systems 
presents 

FAMILY  VIDEO  PORTRAITS 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  single  heirloom  that  can  be  given  to  every  child  in 
the  family?  We  can  create  such  a  gift— A  Family  Video  Portrait.  A  video 
portrait  can  be  a  lifelong  present  for  an  anniversary,  birthday,  holiday  ...  a 
present  that  can  be  passed  on  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

In  twenty  years  will  you  remember  your  children  as  they  are  today?  The 
everyday  events— getting  ready  for  school— what  you  talked  about,  fought 
over,  laughed  about.  How  you  dressed,  what  the  kitchen  looked  like? 

To  be  able  to  go  back  in  time— see  and  listen  to  an  ordinary  half-hour  from 
your  own  childhood  .  .  .  wouldn't  it  be  interesting  to  be  able  to  share  that 
with  your  family  now? 

We  have  developed  a  style  of  recording  families,  not  at  specific  occasions,  but 
during  ordinary  hours  of  life.  Our  style  involves  minimal  intrusion  and  brings 
out  the  unique  quality  of  each  family. 

Family  Video  Portraits  are  available  in  video  tape  formats  for  any  video 
system.   For  prices  and  information  call:  61 7-876-8895. 

Do  your  children  know  what  you  do  at  work?  Executive  and  Professional 
Portraits  are  also  available. 
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No  one  likes  to  think  about  writing 
a  will.  But  if  you  procrastinate  too 
long,  it  could  mean  a  down  hill  run 
for  the  rest  of  your  family. 

That's  why  it  makes  sense  to  get 
these  matters  under  control  as  soon 
as  possible — preferably  with  the 
expert  help  New  England  Merchants 
Bank  and  your  attorney  can  provide. 
A  brief  conversation  is  all  it  takes  to 
get  started. 

For  more  information,  write  or  call 
any  of  our  trust  or  banking  officers, 
at  New  England  Merchants  Bank, 
28  State  Street,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02109,  (617)  742-4000. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 


TRUST 


'Why  is  it  every  time  we  get  ready  to  leave  for  a  nice  vacation, 
you  want  to  talk  about  writing  wills?" 


Member  FDIC 
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In  1778-79,  Mozart  became  intensely  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  concertos 
with  more  than  one  solo  instrument.  Much  earlier,  in  May  1774,  he  had  written 
what  he  called  a  Concertone,  a  big  concerto,  for  two  violins  (C  major,  K.  187e), 
but  now  there  suddenly  appeared  a  run  of  six  such  works.  More  precisely,  we 
have  three  completed  works,  two  that  were  abandoned  part  way  through,  and 
one  puzzle.  The  completed  ones  are  the  rather  perfunctory  piece  for  flute  and 
harp,  K.  297c  (April  1778),  the  delightful  two-piano  concerto  in  E  flat,  K.316a 
(early  1779),  and  the  present  work.  He  began  a  concerto  in  D  for  piano  and  violin, 
K.315f  (November  1778),  and  a  Sinfonia  concertante  in  A  for  violin,  viola,  and  cello, 
K.320e  (summer  or  early  fall  of  1779).*  The  puzzle  is  the  Sinfonia  concertante  in  E 
flat  for  winds,  K.297b,  whose  genesis  cannot  be  properly  established  and  which 
some  scholars  believe  to  be  spurious. t 

In  the  middle  of  this  frustrating  package  of  plans,  experiments,  and  accom- 
plishments, the  Sinfonia  concertante  for  violin  and  viola  stands  out  as  one  of 
Mozart's  most  richly  beautiful  works  and  certainly  as  his  finest  string  concerto. 
Mozart  was  primarily  a  pianist,  but  he  was  also  an  accomplished  violinist,  and  in 
chamber  music  sessions  he  liked  best  to  play  the  viola.  He  enjoyed  being  in  the 
middle  of  the  texture,  but  there  is  also  an  affinity  between  the  viola's  dark 
sonority  and  that  element  of  melancholy  which  is  apt  to  touch  even  his  most  fes- 
tive compositions.  The  viola  is  the  Mozartian  sound  par  excellence.  His  chamber 
music  reaches  its  highest  point  in  those  quintets  where  he  adds  a  second  viola  to 
the  standard  string  quartet.  Here,  in  this  Sinfonia  concertante— the  title  suggests  a 
symphony  that  behaves  like  a  concerto— he  stresses  the  characteristic  color  by 
dividing  the  orchestral  violas  into  two  sections.  As  for  the  solo  instruments, 
Mozart  is  more  interested  in  the  distinction  of  color  than  in  the  difference  of 
range.  He  sends  the  viola  clear  up  to  the  high  E  flat  above  the  treble  staff,  an 
altitude  it  never  comes  near  approaching  in  the  quartets  and  quintets.  To  allow 
the  viola  to  be  more  penetrating,  Mozart  writes  the  part  not  in  E  flat  but  in  D,  a 
more  sonorous  and  brilliant  key  for  the  instrument,  and  asks  the  player  to  tune 
the  instrument  a  semitone  high  so  that  what  is  played  in  D  will  actually  sound  in 
E  flat. 

Indeed,  everything  about  the  sheer  sound  of  the  music  is  testimony  to  Mozart's 
aural  fantasy— the  piquant  wind  writing,  the  delightful  and  serenade-like 
pizzicati  in  the  orchestra,  the  subtle  interaction  of  solo  and  orchestral  strings 
beginning  with  the  very  first  emergence  from  the  tutti  of  the  solo  violin  and 
viola,  and,  not  least,  the  way  so  sumptuous  and  varied  a  sonority  is  drawn  from 
so  modest  a  complement.  The  splendid  and  majestic  first  movement  is  followed 
by  an  operatic  Andante  of  deep  pathos:  one  can  almost  hear  the  Italian  words  as 
the  two  singers  vie  in  their  passionate  protestations.  The  finale,  after  that,  is  all 
high  spirits  and  virtuoso  brilliance. 

-M.S. 


"Mozart  abandoned  these  scores,  not  because  of  dissatisfaction  or  trouble  with  them,  but 
because  the  concerts  for  which  they  were  intended  were  cancelled.  Robert  Levin  has  com- 
pleted both  first  movements,  and  both  have  been  performed  in  the  Boston  area,  the  former 
by  Robert  Levin  and  Rosemary  Harbison  with  John  Harbison  conducting,  the  latter  by 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Burton  Fine,  and  Jules  Eskin,  with  Michel  Sasson  conducting  the 
Newton  Symphony  Orchestra. 


tThe  problem  is  clearly  and  concisely  laid  out  in  Erik  Smith's  program  note  on  the 
Philips  recording  6500  380,  reprinted  in  the  Boston  Symphony's  program  book  for  16-18 
December  1976. 
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Orientals 

for 
Beginners 


An  unusual 
cradle  rug  in 
our  private  collection, 
from  the  nomadic  Qushgai  tribe  of  north  Persia,  c.  1900 

The  first  thing  to  know  is  that,  unlike  imitations,  a  fine  Oriental 
rug  grows  more,  not  less,  valuable  over  the  years. 

Making  it  a  most  rewarding  investment  in  every  way,  ]f  you  know  what 

to  look  for. 

Look  at  the  tight  weave  in  our  cradle  rug,  for  example.  It  calls  for  the 
finest  of  yarns  and  consummate  craftsmanship.  So  as  a  rule  it's  a  good 

guide  to  high  quality  overall. 

But  like  every  rule  we  could  list,  this  has  its  exceptions. 

That's  why  it's  wisest  to  look  for  an  Oriental  rug  expert  you  can  trust. 
One  who'll  show  you  the  great  wealth  of  possibilities  and  explain  the 

differences  between  them. 

Three  generations  of  Boodakians  have  built  our  reputation  by  doing 
just  that.  With  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  rug  collections  in  New 

England  to  serve  as  illustration. 

So  you  can  take  a  short  course  in  the  subject,  right  in  our  showroom. 
Any  Monday  through  Saturday  from  9:30  to  5  pm,  Thursdays 
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Hector  Berlioz 

Harold  in  Italy,  Opus  16 


Hector-Louise  Berlioz  was  born  at  Cote- 
Saint-Andre,  Department  of  lsere, 
France,  on  11  December  1803  and  died  in 
Paris  on  8  March  1869.  Berlioz  composed 
Harold  in  Italy  in  1834.  The  first  per- 
formance was  given  in  Paris  on  23 
November  that  year:  NarcisseGirard 
conducted,  and  the  viola  solo  was  played 
by  Chretien  Urhan.  Theodore  Thomas 
conducted  the  first  American  perfor- 
mance in  New  York  on  9  May  1863  with 
Emil  Mollenhauer  as  viola  soloist. 
Thomas  also  introduced  the  work  in 
Boston  on  28  October  1874,  Charles 
Baetens  being  the  violist  on  that  occasion. 
GeorgHenschel  conducted  the  first 
Boston  Symphony  performances  on  15 
and  16  February  1884  with  Henry  Heindl  playing  the  viola  part.  Later  performances 
were  conducted  by  Wilhelm  Gericke  (with  Franz  Kneisel  and  Emil  Ferir  playing  the  viola 
on  different  occasions),  by  Arthur  Nikisch  and  Emil  Paur  (both  with  Kneisel), 
Karl  Muck  and  Max  Fiedler  (both  with  Ferir),  Pierre  Monteux  (F.  Denayer),  Serge 
Koussevitzky  (with  Louis  Bailly,  Jean  Lefranc,  William  Primrose,  Jascha  Veissi,  and 
Joseph  de  Pasquale),  Ernest  Ansermet  (Primrose),  Charles  Munch  (Primrose  and  de  Pas- 
quale), and  Eleazar  de  Carvalho  (de  Pasquale).  The  most  recent  Boston  Symphony  perfor- 
mances were  conducted  by  Charles  Munch  with  Joseph  de  Pasquale  in  Boston  in  Novem- 
ber 1961,  and  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1962.  The  Cleveland  Orchestra  under  Lorin 
Maazel  with  Robert  Vernon  as  soloist  played  Harold  in  Italy  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
23  October  1978. 

Berlioz  dedicated  the  work  to  one  of  his  oldest  friends  and  perhaps  his  closest,  the  poet 
Humbert  Ferrand.  Harold  in  Italy,  which  Berlioz  called  a  "symphony  in  four  parts  with 
solo  viola  (avec  un  alto  principal),"  calls  for  two  flutes  (one  doubling  piccolo),  two 
oboes  (one  doubling  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  cornets, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  ophicleide  or  bass  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  triangle, 
cymbals,  harp,  solo  viola,  at  least  fifteen  each  of  first  and  second  violins,  at  least  ten 
violas,  at  least  twelve  cellos,  and  at  least  nine  basses. 

Berlioz's  account  of  how  Harold  in  Italy  came  to  be  composed  is  taken  from  David 
Cairns's  translation  of  the  composer's  Memoirs,  reprinted  here  by  kind  permission  of  the 
publishers,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York. 

Narcisse  Girard  had  conducted  a  concert  at  which  Franz  Liszt  played  Weber's 
Konzertstiick  for  piano  and  orchestra,  that  included  the  premiere  of  Berlioz's  King 
Lear  Overture,  and  at  which  the  principal  work  was  the  Fantastic  Symphony, 
which  "from  the  first  took  the  hall  by  storm.  My  success  was  complete 
Berlioz  reports.  "The  players  .  .  .  were  radiant  with  enthusiasm  as  they  left  the 
platform.  To  crown  my  good  fortune,  one  member  of  the  audience  stayed  behind 
in  the  empty  hall,  a  man  with  long  hair  and  piercing  eyes  and  a  strange,  ravaged 
countenance,  a  creature  haunted  by  genius,  a  Titan  among  giants,  whom  I  had 
never  seen  before,  the  first  sight  of  whom  stirred  me  to  the  depths.  He  stopped 
me  in  the  passage  and  seizing  my  hand  uttered  glowing  eulogies  that  thrilled 
and  moved  me  to  the  depths.  It  was  Paganini.  The  date  was  22nd  December  1833. 


"That  was  the  beginning  of  my  friendship  with  the  great  artist  who  exerted 
such  a  happy  influence  on  my  career  and  whose  princely  generosity  gave  rise,  as 
will  shortly  be  seen,  to  so  much  malicious  and  absurd  comment. 

"A  few  weeks  after  the  concert  which  had  re-established  me,  Paganini  came  to 
see  me.  He  told  me  he  had  a  Stradivarius  viola,  a  marvellous  instrument,  which 
he  wanted  to  play  in  public;  but  he  lacked  the  right  music.  Would  I  write  him  a 
piece  for  it?  'You  are  the  only  one  I  would  trust  with  such  a  commission/  he  said. 
I  replied  that  I  was  more  flattered  than  I  could  say,  but  that  to  live  up  to  his 
expectations  and  write  a  work  that  showed  off  a  virtuoso  such  as  he  in  a  suitably 
brilliant  light,  one  should  be  able  to  play  the  viola,  which  I  could  not.  'No,  no,  I 
insist,'  he  said;  'you  will  manage.  I  can't  possibly  do  it— I  am  too  ill  to  compose.' 

"So,  to  please  the  great  man,  I  attempted  to  write  a  solo  for  the  viola,  but  a  solo 
combined  with  orchestral  accompaniment  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  orchestra 
full  freedom  of  action;  for  I  was  confident  that,  by  the  incomparable  power  of  his 
playing,  Paganini  would  be  able  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  soloist.  The 
concept  struck  me  as  new;  and  before  long  a  rather  happy  scheme  for  the  work 
had  formed  itself  in  my  mind  which  I  was  eager  to  carry  out.  No  sooner  was  the 
first  movement  written  than  Paganini  wanted  to  see  it.  At  the  sight  of  so  many 
rests  in  the  viola  part  in  the  allegro  he  exclaimed:  'That's  no  good.  There's  not 
enough  for  me  to  do  here.  I  should  be  playing  all  the  time.'  'That's  exactly  what  I 
said,'  I  replied.  'What  you  want  is  a  viola  concerto,  and  in  this  case  only  you  can 
write  it.'  He  did  not  answer;  he  looked  disappointed,  and  went  away  without 
referring  to  my  symphonic  fragment  again.  A  few  days  later,  already  suffering 
from  the  disease  of  the  throat  which  killed  him,  he  left  for  Nice.  It  was  three 
years  before  he  returned. 
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"Realizing  that  my  scheme  would  never  suit  him,  I  set  to  work  to  carry  it  out 
with  a  different  emphasis  and  without  troubling  myself  any  more  about  how  to 
show  off  the  viola  in  a  brilliant  light.  My  idea  was  to  write  a  series  of  orchestral 
scenes  in  which  the  solo  viola  would  be  involved,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent, 
like  an  actual  person,  retaining  the  same  character  throughout.  I  decided  to  give 
it  as  a  setting  the  poetic  impressions  recollected  from  my  wanderings  in  the 
Abruzzi,  and  to  make  it  a  kind  of  melancholy  dreamer  in  the  style  of  Byron's 
Childe  Harold.  Hence  the  title  of  the  symphony,  Harold  in  Italy.  As  in  the  Fan- 
tastic Symphony,  a  motto  (the  viola's  first  theme)  recurs  throughout  the  work, 
but  with  the  difference  that  whereas  the  theme  of  the  Fantastic  Symphony,  the 
idee  fixe,  keeps  obtruding  like  an  obsessive  idea  on  scenes  that  are  alien  to  it  and 
deflects  the  current  of  the  music,  the  Harold  theme  is  superimposed  on  the  other 
orchestral  voices  so  as  to  contrast  with  them  in  character  and  tempo  without 
interrupting  their  development.  Despite  its  complex  harmonic  organization,  the 
symphony  took  me  as  little  time  to  compose  as  my  other  works  have  usually 
done;  but  once  again  I  spent  a  considerable  time  revising  it.  The  Pilgrims'  March 
itself —which  I  sketched  in  a  couple  of  hours  one  evening,  musing  by  the  fire  — 
underwent  many  changes  of  detail  during  the  next  six  years  or  more  which  I 
think  greatly  improved  it.  As  it  was,  the  original  version  had  an  immediate  suc- 
cess when  the  work  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  that  I  gave  on 
23rd  November  1834  at  the  Conservatoire. 

"Only  the  first  movement  received  little  applause.  The  fault  was  Girard's.  He 
could  never  work  it  up  sufficiently  in  the  coda,  where  the  tempo  should  grad- 
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ually  increase  until  it  is  twice  as  fast.  Without  this  progressive  animation  the  end 
of  the  movement  sounds  feeble  and  uninteresting.  It  was  torture  to  me  to  hear  it 
dragged  in  this  way.  The  Pilgrims'  March  was  encored.  The  second  time  through, 
at  the  point  in  the  latter  half  of  the  movement  where  the  sound  of  the  monastery 
bells  (represented  by  two  notes  on  the  harp  doubled  by  flutes,  oboes  and  horns)  is 
heard  again  after  a  short  interruption,  the  harpist  miscounted  his  bars  and  got 
lost.  Instead  of  putting  him  right,  as  I  have  had  to  do  a  dozen  times  (three  players 
out  of  four  go  wrong  at  this  point),  Girard  shouted  out  'Last  chord!';  which  the 
orchestra  accordingly  gave,  skipping  the  intervening  fifty-odd  bars.  It  was  a 
massacre.  Fortunately  the  March  had  been  well  performed  the  first  time,  and  the 
audience  were  under  no  illusion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disaster.  Had  it  occurred  at 
the  outset,  the  composer  would  have  been  held  responsible  for  the  cacophony 
that  ensued  ..." 

In  Chapter  49  of  the  Memoirs,  Berlioz  describes  how  Paganini  came  to  a  concert 
on  16  December  1838  when  the  program  included  the  two  symphonies,  the  Fan- 
tastic and  Harold,  along  with  excerpts  from  G luck's  A Iceste: 

"The  concert  had  just  ended;  I  was  worn  out,  lathered  in  perspiration  and 
shaking  all  over,  when  Paganini,  followed  by  his  son  Achille,  came  up  to  me  at 
the  orchestra  door,  gesticulating  violently.  He  was  already  suffering  from  the 
disease  of  the  larynx  which  killed  him,  and  had  completely  lost  his  voice,  so  that 
unless  it  was  absolutely  quiet  only  his  son  could  hear  or  rather  divine  what  he 
was  saying.  He  made  a  sign  to  the  child,  who  stood  on  a  chair  and  put  his  ear 
close  to  his  father's  mouth.  Having  listened  carefully,  the  boy  got  down  again 
and  addressed  me:  'My  father  bids  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  never  in  all  his  life  has  he 
been  so  affected  by  any  concert.  Your  music  has  overwhelmed  him,  and  it  is  all 
he  can  do  not  to  go  down  on  his  knees  to  thank  you.'  At  these  astonishing  words 
I  made  a  gesture  of  embarrassment  and  incredulity;  but  Paganini,  seizing  me  by 
the  arm  and  hoarsely  whispering  with  what  was  left  of  his  voice,  'Yes,  yes,' 
dragged  me  back  onto  the  platform,  where  many  of  the  players  still  lingered. 
There  he  knelt  and  kissed  my  hand.  No  need  to  describe  my  feelings:  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves. 

"Coming  out  in  a  state  of  fever- heat,  I  met  Armand  Bertin  on  the  boulevard.  I 
stood  for  some  time  in  the  bitter  air,  telling  him  of  the  scene  that  had  just  taken 
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place,  and  caught  a  chill.  When  I  got  home,  I  retired  to  bed,  iller  than  ever.  Two 
days  later  I  was  alone  in  my  room  when  the  door  opened  and  little  Achille  came 
in.  'My  father  will  be  very  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  still  unwell,'  he  said.  'If  he 
were  not  so  ill  himself  he  would  have  come  to  see  you.  Here  is  a  letter  he  told  me 
to  bring.'  I  was  about  to  open  it  when  the  child  stopped  me.  'There  is  no  reply; 
my  father  said  you  would  read  it  when  you  were  by  yourself.'  With  that,  he  left. 
I  supposed  it  to  be  a  letter  of  congratulation.  I  opened  it  and  read: 


Miocaro  amico, 

Beethoven  spento  non  c'era  che  Berlioz  che  potesse  farlo  rivivere;  ed  io  che  ho 
gustato  le  vostre  divine  composizioni  degne  d'un  genio  qual  siete,  credo  mio  dovere  di 
pregarvi  a  voler  accettare,  in  segno  del  mio  omaggio,  venti  mila  franchi,  i  quali  vi 
saranno  rimessi  dal  signor  baron  de Rothschild  dopo  chegli  avrete  presentato 
I'acclusa.  Credete  me  sempre 

il  vostro  affezionatissimo  amico 

NicolbPaganini* 
PARIGI,  18  dicembre  1838 

"I  know  enough  Italian  to  understand  a  letter  like  that;  but  the  contents  took 
me  so  completely  by  surprise  that  my  mind  became  confused  and  I  failed  to  grasp 
their  meaning.  A  note,  however,  addressed  to  M.  de  Rothschild,  was  enclosed. 
Without  realizing  that  I  was  acting  improperly,  I  tore  it  open.  It  said: 

My  dear  Baron, 

Please  be  so  good  as  to  remit  to  M.  Berlioz  the  twenty  thousand  francs 
which  I  deposited  with  you  yesterday. 

Yours,  etc.  Paganini 

"It  was  only  then  that  light  dawned  ....  My  first  act  was,  naturally,  to  answer 
[Paganini's]  letter  ....  The  reply  I  wrote  has  always  seemed  to  me  so  inadequate, 
so  far  from  expressing  what  I  felt,  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  reproduce  it  here. 
There  are  some  feelings  and  situations  which  leave  one  crushed." 


*My  dear  friend, 

Beethoven  being  dead,  only  Berlioz  can  make  him  live  again;  and  I  who  have  heard  your 
divine  compositions,  so  worthy  of  the  genius  you  are,  humbly  beg  you  to  accept,  as  a  token 
of  my  homage,  twenty  thousand  francs,  which  Baron  de  Rothschild  will  remit  to  you  on 
your  presenting  the  enclosed. 

Believe  me  ever  your  most  affectionate  friend, 

Nicolo  Paganini 
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Like  many  French  artists  and  intellectuals  of  his  generation,  Berlioz  was 
deeply  in  the  thrall  of  Byron.  Harold  in  Italy  is,  however,  far  from  being  a  direct 
translation  into  music  of  episodes  from  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  though  the 
general  idea  of  Harold,  the  melancholy  dreamer,  the  sensitive  observer,  always 
steadfastly  himself,  is  certainly  Byronic  enough.  At  the  same  time,  though  the 
"Harold"  theme,  which  is  the  first  music  you  hear  the  solo  violist  play,  stands 
unchanged  in  its  surroundings  and  is  seemingly  untouched  by  context,  it  is  the 
source  of  the  motivic  ideas  from  which  the  symphony's  themes  are  made. 

Berlioz  presents  us  with  four  tableaux,  of  which  the  first,  with  its  progression 
from  the  darkness  of  the  initial  fugato  to  the  brightness  of  the  conclusion,  and  for 
which  the  composer  recycled  ideas  from  his  Rob  Roy  Overture,  is  the  most 
elaborate  and  varied.  The  picturesque  Pilgrims'  March  early  led  an  independent 
life  of  its  own,  though  Berlioz  noted  that  it  never  made  as  striking  an  effect  as  a 
detached  concert  number  as  it  did  when  heard  within  the  framework  of  the 
entire  Harold  symphony.  Theorists  shook  their  heads  over  the  tolling  of  the  bells, 
the  C  and  B  at  the  end  of  each  stanza  of  the  hymn:  "How  can  I  be  expected  to 
approve  of  a  piece  in  which  one  is  constantly  hearing  two  notes  that  are  not  part 
of  the  harmony?"  asked  Francpis-Joseph  Fetis,  the  formidable  Pooh-Bah  of  the 
music  world  of  Paris  and  Brussels  in  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.*  In  the  Serenade,  Berlioz  invents  charming  play  with  combina- 
tions of  tempi,  musical  characters,  and  themes.  The  orgy  Berlioz  described  as  a 
movement  "where  wine,  blood,  joy,  and  rage  mingle  in  mutual  intoxication  and 
make  music  together,  and  the  rhythm  seems  now  to  stumble,  now  to  rush 
furiously  forward,  and  the  mouths  of  the  brass  to  spew  forth  curses,  answering 
prayers  with  blasphemy,  and  [the  brigands]  laugh  and  swill  and  strike,  smash, 
kill,  rape,  and  generally  enjoy  themselves."  Earlier  themes  are  recollected  in  the 
manner  of  the  finale  of  the  Beethoven  Ninth,  this  being  probably  the  earliest  of 
countless  imitations  of  that  device.  Harold-viola  withdraws  early  in  disgust,  to 
make  just  one  brief  and  quiet  reappearance  near  the  end  before  being  drowned  in 
the  orchestra's  orgiastic  racket,  and  for  the  poetic  sense  of  the  symphony  to  come 
across,  it  is  of  course  essential  for  the  violist  to  resist  the  temptation  to  join  in  the 

*Fetis,  whose  work  was  distinguished  almost  as  often  as  it  was  pedantic  or  indiscreet,  was 
not  too  shy  actually  to  correct  Beethoven's  harmony  in  measure  51  of  the  Andante  of  the 
Fifth  Symphony.  Wagner,  on  the  other  hand,  was  clearly  delighted  by  the  dissonant  bell- 
notes  in  the  Pilgrims'  March— cf.  the  Night  Watchman's  horn  in  Act  II  of  Meistersinger. 
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University  of  Hong  Kong  and  a 
Monitor  correspondent  in  that  city 
since  1976,  Moritz  understands  the 
real  concerns  of  those  around  him. 
And  a  student  of  the  Chinese 
language  for  over  a  decade,  he's  able 
to  talk  directly  with  the  people  whose 
culture  and  history  he  knows  so  well. 

Moritz's  ability  to  communicate  the 
thoughts  and  motives  of  the  Asian 
people  helps  make  the  Monitor  a 
newspaper  you  can  rely  on.  To 
subscribe,  just  use  the  coupon. 
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final  tutti.  No  wonder  Paganini,  generous  and  honorable  though  he  was,  found 
Harold  unsuitable  for  his  purposes. 

A  word,  finally,  about  the  remarkable  musician  who  was  in  fact  the  first  to 
take  on  the  role  of  Berlioz's  Harold.  Philip  Hale,  in  an  earlier  Boston  Symphony 
program  note,  provided  this  biographical  note: 

"Chretien  Urhan  was  born  at  Montjoie,  16  February  1790.  He  died  at  Belleville, 
2  November  1845.  As  a  child  he  played  several  instruments  and  composed.  The 
Empress  Josephine  took  him  under  her  protection  in  1805  and  put  him  under  the 
care  of  Lesueur.  Admitted  to  the  orchestra  of  the  Opera  in  1816,  he  became  one  of 
the  first  violins  in  1823,  and  afterwards  the  solo  violinist.  He  was  famed  for  his 
mastery  of  the  viola  d'amore,  and  Meyerbeer  wrote  for  him  the  obbligato  to 
Raoul's  romance  in  the  first  act  of  Les  Huguenots  ....  He  was  for  years  the  most 
famous  viola  player  in  Europe.  He  composed  chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  and 
songs,  which  were  original  in  form  to  the  verge  of  eccentricity.  He  was  not  only  a 
musician  of  extraordinary  gifts  and  most  fastidious  taste:  he  was  one  of  the  most 
singular  of  men  —  'a  short  man,  almost  bent  double,  if  not  absolutely  hump- 
backed, and  wrapt  in  a  long  light  blue  coat.  His  head  reclined  in  his  chest,  he  was 
apparently  lost  in  deep  thought,  his  eyes  were  invariably  turned  towards  the 
ground.'  His  complexion  was  ashen-grey,  his  nose  was  like  that  of  Pascal.  'A 
kind  of  fourteenth-century  monk,  pitchforked  by  accident  into  the  Paris  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  into  the  Opera.'  He  was  a  rigorous  Catholic;  he  fasted 
every  day  until  six  o'clock  and  never  tasted  flesh.  Yet  this  ascetic,  this  mystic, 
worshipped  dramatic  music.  'To  give  up  listening  to  and  playing  Orphee,  La 
Vestale,  Guillaume  Tell,  Les  Huguenots,  etc.,  would  have  driven  him  to  despair.'  He 
obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  could  not  refrain 
from  smiling  when  Urhan  asked  his  permission  to  play  at  the  Opera.  To  satisfy 
his  conscience,  Urhan  always  played  with  his  back  to  the  stage  [so  as  never  to  see 
a  dancer's  legs]  or  a  singer,  a  piece  of  scenery,  or  a  costume.  His  dignity,  honor, 
benevolence  —  he  gave  away  all  he  earned  —  commanded  respect  and  admira- 
tion." The  quotations  come  from  Soixante  ans  de  souvenirs  by  Ernest  Legouve,  a 
poet  and  dramatist  (Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  on  which  Francesco  Cilea  based  his 
opera,  is  his  most  famous  work)  and  a  good  friend  to  Berlioz.  Legouve's  memoirs 
were  Englished  by  A.D.  Vandam.  Hale  also  notes  that  L'Entr'acte of  8  December 
1834  characterized  Urhan  as  "the  Paganini  of  the  viola,  the  Byron  of  the  orches- 
tra, the  Salvator  Rosa  of  the  symphony." 
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MORE. . . 

Carl  Maria  von  Weber  by  John  Warrack  is  an  excellent  book  (Macmillan),  and  if 
you  ever  find  yourself  in  a  house  or  a  library  with  one  of  the  first  four  editions  of 
Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  you'll  find  the  Weber  article  by  the 
great  historian  Philipp  Spitta  very  worthwhile.  The  only  recording  of  the  R  uler  of 
the  Spirits  Overture  is  by  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  and 
it's  a  superb  one  (Deutsche  Grammophon,  with  other  Weber  overtures). 

Mozart  by  Stanley  Sadie  is  a  useful  basic  book,  nicely  illustrated  (Grossman, 
available  in  paperback),  and  The  Mozart  Companion  edited  by  H.C.  Robbins  Lan- 
don  and  Donald  Mitchell  is  a  valuable  symposium  by  a  dozen  scholars  (Norton, 
available  in  paperback).  Alfred  Einstein's  Mozart  is  a  disconcerting  mixture  of 
insight,  imagination,  and  wind  — all  in  all  stronger  on  the  life,  personality,  and 
context  than  on  the  music  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback).  Mozart  by  Arthur 
Hutchings  is  a  coffee  table  book,  but  with  good  things  in  it  and,  of  course,  lavish 
illustrations  (Schirmer).  Pinchas  Zukerman  has  recorded  the  Sinfonia  concertante 
with  Isaac  Stern  and  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra,  Daniel  Barenboim  conduct- 
ing (Columbia,  with  a  Sinfonia  concertante  by  Stamitz).  Especially  when  you  con- 
sider the  nature  of  the  slow  movement,  it  is  not  surprising  that  opera  conductors 
do  particularly  well  with  this  piece,  and  the  recordings  led  by  Colin  Davis  with 
Arthur  Grumiaux  and  Arrigo  Pelliccia  (Philips,  with  the  Violin  Concerto  in  D, 
K.211)  and  by  Karl  Bohm  with  Thomas  Brandis  and  Giusto  Cappone  (Deutsche 
Grammophon,  with  the  Sinfonia  concertante  for  winds,  played  by  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic principals)  are  outstanding. 

Berlioz's  Memoirs  are  superbly  translated  and  edited  by  David  Cairns  (Knopf, 
available  as  a  Norton  paperback),  and  that  is  the  version  to  get  rather  than  the 
Holmes-Newman  edition  (Dover  paperback).  Hugh  Macdonald's  booklet  on 
Berlioz's  orchestral  music  for  the  BBC  Music  Guides  is  first-rate  (University  of 
Washington  paperback).  Jacques  Barzun's  Berlioz  and  the  Romantic  Century  is  the 
most  comprehensive  biography  in  English,  but  it  gets  unpleasantly  defensive  and 
is  inclusive  to  the  point  of  being  chaotic  (Columbia,  with  an  abridged  version  in 
paperback  under  the  title  Berlioz  and  his  Century).  Toscanini's  recording  of  Harold 
in  Italy  taken  from  a  November  1953  broadcast  with  Carlton  Cooley  and  the  NBC 
Symphony  (originally  RCA  LM-1951,  now  available  only  in  the  imported  Ger- 
man Toscanini  Edition  as  AT-112)  sets  the  standard  by  which  others  are  to  be 
judged.  Pinchas  Zukerman  has  recorded  Harold  with  Daniel  Barenboim  and  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris  (Columbia).  Colin  Davis  has  recorded  it  twice,  the  first  time 
with  Yehudi  Menuhin  as  an  insightful  but  not  always  in  tune  soloist  (Angel), 
more  recently  with  better  tempi  and  the  bland  Nobuko  Imai  (Philips).  Leonard 
Bernstein's  recording  with  Donald  Mclnnes  is  worth  knowing  (Angel,  not  to  be 
confused  with  his  earlier  Columbia  record  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and 
William  Lincer). 

-M.S. 
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to  Symphony  Hall. 
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relaxed  for  the  performance. 
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Musical  Marathon  1979... 
Turn  Your  Money  Into  Music 


The  colorful  pages  of  this  year's  Musical  Marathon  catalog  will  be  available  next 
month,  and  all  kinds  of  new  and  exciting  premiums  are  included.  Want  to  dine 
out  in  a  new  place  for  a  change  — we've  got  plenty  to  choose  from.  And  this  year, 
for  the  first  time,  important  artists  have  contributed  their  works  as  marathon 
premiums.  As  usual,  members  of  the  Orchestra  have  been  extremely  generous, 
and  you'll  find  lessons,  recitals,  and  concerts  — including  a  program  by  the  entire 
BSO— available  from  them  in  all  price  ranges.  Benefit  performances  stemming 
from  last  year's  Marathon  offerings  reaped  large  profits  for  their  sponsoring 
groups,  whose  donations  to  the  Marathon  provided  substantial  gifts  to  the  BSO  at 
the  same  time.  And  don't  forget  that  historic  recorded  musical  selections  are 
available,  too,  in  pledge  ranges  beginning  at  $20. 

The  Marathon  this  year  will  run  for  three  days  instead  of  four,  from  noon  on 
Friday,  23  March  through  midnight  of  Sunday  the  25th.  It  will  be  broadcast 
locally  over  WCRB-102.5  FM,  on  the  Cape  over  WQRC-FM-100,  and  in  western 
Massachusetts  over  WBRK-FM-101.7.  As  before,  telephone  answering  volun- 
teers, the  Premium  Board,  and  the  interview  desks  will  be  stationed  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room.  The  newest  aspect  of  the  proceedings  will  be  broadcasts 
for  part  of  each  day  from  Quincy  Market,  and,  for  a  grand  finale,  on  Sunday  the 
25th  from  6:30  to  8  p.m.  there'll  be  a  live  telecast  from  the  Symphony  Hall  stage, 
broadcast  over  WCVB-TV /Channel  5  and  featuring  Seiji  Ozawa,  Arthur  Fiedler, 
visiting  guests,  and  the  entire  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Leading  the  hundreds  of  volunteers  who  are  making  all  of  this  possible  are  Co- 
Chairmen  Betsy  Magill  and  Rita  Meyer.  These  two  stalwarts  have  been  working 
toward  a  successful  1979  Marathon  since  the  close  of  1978's,  which  exceeded  its 
goal  of  $160,000.  The  official  challenge  this  year  is  $175,000,  though  there  are 
whispers  in  the  corridors  of  a  $200,000  figure  — and  with  all  the  new  angles  our 
Co-Chairmen  have  initiated,  the  sky's  the  limit  and  there's  no  reason  not  to 
reach  it. 

Remember,  that's  23,  24  and  25  March.  Make  your  own  pledges,  and  encourage 
friends  to  make  theirs— all  pledges  will  be  greatly  appreciated,  and  "thank-you" 
premiums  are  offered  in  return.  Be  generous,  and  make  this  year's  Marathon 
slogan  come  true— Turn  Your  Money  Into  Music! 
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Joseph  Silverstein 
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Joseph  Silverstein  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1955  at  the 
age  of  23,  became  Concertmaster  in 
1962,  and  Assistant  Conductor  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1971-72  season.  A 
native  of  Detroit,  he  began  his  musi- 
cal studies  with  his  father,  a  violin 
teacher,  and  later  attended  the  Curtis 
Institute  in  Philadelphia.  His 
teachers  included  Joseph  Gingold, 
Mischa  Mischakoff,  and  Efrem  Zim- 
balist.  In  1959  he  was  a  winner  of  the 
Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  Interna- 
tional Competition,  and  in  1960  he 
won  the  Walter  W.  Naumburg 
Award. 

Mr.  Silverstein  has  appeared  as 
soloist  with  the  orchestras  of  Denver,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  New  York, 
Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  Philadelphia,  and  Rochester  in  this  country,  and 
abroad  in  Jerusalem  and  Brussels.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  as  soloist,  and  he  conducts  the  Orchestra  frequently  in  Symphony 
Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  He  has  also  conducted,  among  others,  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  the  Rochester  Philharmonic,  and  the  Jerusalem  Symphony. 

As  first  violinist  and  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
Joseph  Silverstein  led  that  group's  1967  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany,  and 
England.  He  has  participated  with  the  Chamber  Players  in  recordings  for  RCA 
and  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  he  has  recorded  works  of  Mrs.  H.H.A.  Beach 
and  Arthur  Foote  for  New  World  Records  with  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish.  He  is 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music  at  Boston  University.  In  the  fall  of  1976,  Mr.  Silver- 
stein led  the  Boston  University  Symphony  Orchestra  to  a  silver  medal  prize  in 
the  Herbert  von  Karajan  Youth  Orchestra  Competition  in  Berlin,  and  for  the 
1979-80  season  he  will  assume  the  post  of  Interim  Music  Director  of  the  Toledo 
Symphony. 
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From  Boston  on  Swissair  you  can  fly  to 
the  Alps  and  schuss  from  village  to 
village,  or  from  one  country  to  another. 
Swissair  has  the  most  complete  guide 
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Pinchas  Zukerman 


When  he  was  seven  years  old,  Israel- 
born  Pinchas  Zukerman  began  study- 
ing the  violin  with  his  father.  A  year 
later,  he  entered  the  Israel  Conser- 
vatory and  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
Tel  Aviv,  where  his  teacher  was  Ilona 
Feher,  and  he  won  a  scholarship 
from  the  America-Israel  Cultural 
Foundation  soon  after.  In  1961  he  was 
heard  by  Isaac  Stern  and  Pablo 
Casals,  who  were  appearing  at  the 
First  Festival  of  Music  in  Israel,  and 
they  immediately  recommended 
further  study  in  the  United  States.  He 
entered  the  Juilliard  School  with  con- 
tinued support  from  the  America- 
Israel  Foundation,  and  received  addi- 
tional scholarships  from  Juilliard  and  the  Helena  Rubinstein  Foundation.  In  May 
1967  Mr.  Zukerman  won  first  prize  in  the  Leventritt  International  Competition, 
and  he  made  his  New  York  debut  playing  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto 
with  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  1969.  He  now  per- 
forms regularly  with  the  world's  leading  orchestras  and  in  recital,  and  he  often 
performs  as  violist. 

Appearances  as  a  conductor  also  play  a  part  in  Mr.  Zukerman's  schedule,  and 
he  has  led  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  at  Robin  Hood  Dell,  and  "Rug  Concerts"  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic.  He  performs  at  music  festivals  throughout  the  world  and 
devotes  much  time  to  chamber  concerts.  He  has  appeared  in  duo  recital  with  his 
wife,  flutist  Eugenia  Zukerman,  and  as  a  trio  member  with  his  wife  and  guitarist 
Carlos  Bonnell.  His  numerous  recordings  for  Angel,  Columbia,  and  Deutsche 
Grammophon  include  the  Brahms  violin  and  viola  sonatas  with  Daniel  Baren- 
boim,  and  the  violin  concertos  of  Mendelssohn,  Tchaikovsky,  and  Elgar. 

Pinchas  Zukerman  first  performed  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
the  Tchaikovsky  Concerto  at  Tanglewood  in  July  of  1969.  He  was  heard  in 
recital,  as  violin  soloist,  and  as  conductor  at  Tanglewood  in  1977  and  1978.  His 
appearances  this  season  as  conductor  and  viola  soloist  are  his  first  with  the 
Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall. 


When 
your  evening's 
at  steak... 


>y        DRINKING        ~  ^\ 


FREE  VALET  PARKING/  LADIES  INVITED/344  NEWBURY  ST   BOSTON 
THE  MALL  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL   SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA   BRAINTREE 


Polly  WaUon 


Invites  You  To  Visit  Her  Shops  At 

501  Heath  Street 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 

566-1576 

AND 

Boca  Grande,  Florida 

Featuring  daytime  and  evening  clothes 
Decorated  cashmere  sweaters 
Distinctive  Imports 


THE  BOSTON  HOME,  INC. 


Established  1881—2049  Dorchester  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women  Who 

Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 

Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  are  Earnestly  Solicited 

Presidentjohn  H.  Gardiner— Secretary  John  B.  French 

TreasurerDavid  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston,  Mass.  02108 


C$^^                Museum  Quality  Restoration 

* 

w^^Sinll             Of  Clocks.  .  .  English  fusee 

■    '^^     1                                      French 

■-A*  v  *a   1                                      American  Banjo,  ships  bell 

^*  *V  1                                      Repeating  Carriages 

m              m                                     Regulators 

Grandfathers 

Of  Music  Boxes  and  Musical  Automata  .  . . 
Cylinder  Music  Boxes 
Disc  Music  Boxes 
Singing  Birds,  Bird  Boxes 

|JB3|                  ROLAND  A.  TRIFF 

\ 

i 

Work  represented  in  the  Frick  Museum 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

% 

11  Warwick  Road,  West  Newton,  Mass.  02165 
Telephone:  617-965-2515 
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Kachelofen 
Ceramic  Tile 
Stoves 

The  superbly  designed  Kachelofen 
Ceramic  Tile  Stove  offers  a  practical 
and  beautiful  solution  to  the  rising 
cost  of  fuel.  Fired  by  wood  or  coal, 
this  classic  European  stove  can  heat 
a  whole  house  or  a  single  room.  And 
at  just  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
heating  with  a  conventional  heating 
system  fueled  by  oil,  gas  or  electricity. 

cBrtck 
<Yard 

Brick,  tile,  ceramic 
products  and  gift  items. 

128  Middlesex  A  ven  ue 
Somerville,  Ma.  02145 
Tel.  (617)  666-3090 

OffRt.  1-93. 
Open  8:30-4:30  Monday-Saturday 

a  division  of  Spaulding  Brick  Co. 
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DERTADS  is  a  posh 
hideaway.  Intimate, 
relaxed  —  approximately 
40  people  served  nightly. 
Return  to  high  style;  enjoy 
yourself  in  a  restaurant 
destined  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country. 


^ 


Dertads 

Open  6:00  p.m.  to  11:00  p.m. 
Closed  Mondays 
in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  Street,  Harvard  Square 
|t    Cambridge,  Mass.  (617)354-1234  ^Jf 


Everyone 
Needs  Friends 

A  re  you  a  Friend?  Many  of  our 
subscribers  and  sharers  are  NOT 
listed  as  Friends.  As  you  are  aware, 
we  are  truly  in  need  of  your  sup- 
port, and  we  want  you  to  participate 
in  our  many  activities  available 
only  to  Friends:  Stage  Door  Lec- 
tures, Pre-Symphony  Suppers, 
Receptions,  and  other  special 
events. 

Any  contribution  makes  you  a 
Friend.  A  contribution  of  $25  or 
more  puts  you  on  our  mailing  list, 
and  $35  or  more  entitles  you  to 
advance  ticket  information.  ALL 
Friends  are  invited  to  the  Annual 
Meeting  in  the  spring  with  a  special 
Pops  program. 

Further  information  is  available 
from  the  Friends  Office.  Won 't  you 
become  a  Friend  today? 

I  WANT  TO  BE  A  FRIEND 

□  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ 


□  Please  send  me  further  information 


Name 


Address 
State 


.Zip 


Make  checks  payable  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 
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Since  1831 . . .  S.  S.  Pierce 

From  that  first  moment  when  you  taste  any  one  of  our 

full  line  of  liquors,  premium  California 

or  imported  wines,  you'll  know  what  we  mean 

by  our  guarantee  of  quality  and  value. 

It  has  been  a  family  tradition  for  generations. 

So,  when  you're  shopping  at  your 

local  package  store  or 

dining  at  your  favorite  restaurant, 

ask  for  S.  S.  Pierce. 
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THE  LYNX  AT  A  GLANCE .  A  LOOK  STRICTLY  YOUR  OWN 

ROBERTS/NEUSTADTER 


)9  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON  267  2063 


After 
the 
symphony... 


.  .  .  continue  the  evening  in  the  old  world  tradition. 

Tecce's  Restaurant,  famous  for  Italian  cuisine 
for  over  30  years,  now  offers  "Tecce's  Cafe". 

An  authentic  representation  of  historic 

Salem  Street  in  the  North  End,  complete  with 

gas  lights,  cobblestone  street,  and  outdoor  tables. 

This  unique  dining  experience  features  late-nite 

Italian  pastries,  after  dinner  liqueurs  and  espresso's. 

AMEX.,  MC,  VISA,  DC. 

Reservations  742-6210  (Eight  or  more  &  functions) 

Parking  Available — Handicap  Facilities 


Cafe  Mon.-Sat.  Lunch  11  to  3:00  p.m. 
Sun.  11  to  1  a.m. 
Restaurant  Mon.-Sat.  Dinner  4:30  to  11:30  p.m. 
Sun.  12  to  9:00  p.m. 
Bar  Mon.-Sat.  11  to  1  a.m. 

(Attitude  Adjustment  Hours  4  to  6:00  p.m.) 
Sun.  12  to  1  a.m. 


►.before  V    ^— y  anything 
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BWHEff  'f&ijfSffiiJWjrm 


BARNES  &NOBLE 

The  Classical  Record  Center 

.  More  music 
for  your  money. 


395  Washington  Street  (across  from  Filene's) 
Hours:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  9:30-7,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.  9:30-6 

Master  Charge,  VISA 


Whatever  your  style 
It's  tug g age  frown 


UmMm 
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Specialists  in  Fine  Luggage,  Accessories  and  Gifts 

2-D  Prudential  Plaza  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02199  •  (617)  262-4150 
15  School  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02108  •  (617)  523-6373 


Volunteers 

That  volunteers  would  ever  play  a  crucial  role  in  the  functioning  of  the  Orches- 
tra would  have  been  considered  unthinkable  years  back,  but  now  the  manage- 
ment is  so  accustomed  to  their  efficiency  and  usefulness  that  their  Chairmen  are 
actually  called  upon  for  help  in  time  of  need.  So,  anticipating  the  rush  for  Christ- 
mas Pops  tickets,  several  groups  of  volunteers  were  trained  to  handle  the 
expected  flood  of  phone  calls  that  could  only  have  caused  havoc  at  the 
switchboard.  Under  the  patient  direction  of  Mrs.  Sherman  Thayer,  teams  of  four 
were  on  hand  early  the  morning  tickets  went  on  sale.  While  hundreds  of  people 
waited  their  turn  at  the  box  office  in  lines  that  formed  around  the  block,  hun- 
dreds more  phoned  in  their  questions  and  requests;  these  calls  were  fielded  by 
our  volunteers  through  extra  phones  set  up  in  the  Ladies'  Parlor.  The  average 
number  of  calls  per  hour  was  over  100,  with  a  first  day's  total  of  nearly  500.  Mrs. 
Thayer  was  not  too  busy,  happily,  to  note  some  of  the  more  unusual  calls,  and 
she  has  provided  this  sampling. 

From  Racine,  Wisconsin,  a  man  who  had  tried  in  vain  to  get  New  Year's  Eve 
tickets  was  pacified  with  an  application  for  Friends  membership  so  that,  in  the 
future,  he  would  have  advance  notice  of  the  event— one  of  the  advantages  of 
such  membership. 

A  man  calling  from  Chicago  had  to  know  at  once  whether  he  had  tickets,  since 
he  needed  to  book  plane  seats  for  his  tableful  of  guests. 

Calls  came  in  from  two  Governors'  offices,  and  many  came  from  the  secre- 
taries of  "very  important  persons."  But  they  all  received  the  same  reply— unless 
you  are  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra,  the  only  way  to  get  tickets  is  to  stand  in  line  at 
the  box  office. 

From  the  "No  Harm  in  Trying"  department— one  man  asked  Mrs.  Thayer  if 
she  would  get  tickets  for  him,  and  guaranteed  that  he  would  "make  it  worth  her 
while."  But  even  this  offer  had  to  be  refused! 

The  majority  of  callers  were  polite,  and  grateful  to  be  able  to  talk  with  some- 
one, though  frustration  was  evident  more  than  once.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
volunteers  eased  a  difficult  situation,  made  life  much  easier  for  the  two  Sympho- 
ny Hall  switchboard  operators,  and  made  many  new  friends  for  the  BSO. 

Work  done  by  the  Volunteers  on  the  Orchestra's  behalf  can  be  interesting, 
gratifying,  and  fun.  The  Friends  range  over  twenty-three  areas,  and  each  area 
has  its  own  Area  Chairman;  some  of  these  chairmen  may  be  friends  of  yours, 
even  though  you  may  not  realize  it.  If  you  have  any  questions  about  the 
Friends  — how  you  can  become  a  member,  what  you  can  do  to  help,  what  special 
benefits  are  available  exclusively  to  Friends  of  the  Orchestra— this  is  the  time  to 
ask.  Any  suggestions  or  criticisms  are  equally  welcome,  since  your  input 
strengthens  the  future  of  the  Friends  and  shows  your  support  of  their  efforts.  To 
find  out  the  name  of  your  Area  Chairman,  just  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348. 
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In  France,  they  say  if  you  want  to 

build  a  truly  great  restaurant,  you  find  a  truly 

great  Chef  and  build  it  around  him. 


Wait  'til  you  see  what  we  built  around  Bruce. 


La  nouvelle  cuisine. 

Bruce  Gardner,  Chef. 

Lunch.  Dinner.  Faneuil  Hal 
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;  Tuesday,  23  January  -  8-9:55 

Pension  Fund  Concert 
I  SIR  GEORG  SOLTI  conducting 
Bartok  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  1  in 

C  minor 

Wednesday,  31  January  —  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Thursday,  1  February  —  8-9:40 

Thursday  'B'  Series 
Friday,  2  February  —  2-3:40 
Saturday,  3  February  —  8-9:40 
Tuesday,  6  February  —  8-9:40 

Tuesday  'C  Series 
PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN  conducting 
Mendelssohn     Symphony  for  Strings 
No.  10  inB  minor 
Sinfonia  concertante  in 
B  flat  for  Oboe, 
Bassoon,  Violin,  and 
Cello 
Trauermusik  for  Nine 
Wind  Instruments 
Symphony  No.  5  in  B  flat 


Haydn 


Schubert 


Schubert 


Thursday,  8  February  —  8-10 

Thursday  'C  Series 
Friday,  9  February  —  2-4 
Saturday,  10  February  —  8-10 
NIKLAUS  WYSS  conducting 
Mozart  Flute  Concerto  No.  2  in  D 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER 
Mahler  Symphony  No.  10  in 

F  sharp 


Wednesday,  21  February  —  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Thursday,  22  February  —  8-9:50 

Thursday  'C  Series 
Friday,  23  February  —  2-3:50 
Saturday,  24  February  -  8-9:50 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting 
Mozart  EinekleineNachtmusik 

Mozart  Piano  Concerto  No.  9  in 

E  flat,  K. 271 
ALFRED  BRENDEL 
Strauss  Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomme, 

Suite 

Tuesday,  27  February  —  8-9:45 
Tuesday  'B'  Series 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting 

Mozart  EinekleineNachtmusik 

Mozart  Concerto  in  A  for 

Clarinet,  K.622 

HAROLD  WRIGHT 

Strauss  Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomme, 

Suite 

Thursday,  1  March  —  8-9:45 

Thursday  'C  Series 
Friday,  2  March  -  2-3:45 
Saturday,  3  March  -  8-9:45 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  64  in  A 

Blacher  Concertante  Musik  for 

Orchestra 
Prokofiev  Symphony  No.  5 


_ 
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Looking 
for  an 

ERISA 

TRUSTEE 


"The  new  way  to  look5 

For  over  50  years  discerning  people  have  looked 

to  Fiduciary  Trust  Company  to  act  as  professional 

trustee,  agent  or  custodian. 

Now,  corporations  are  finding  that  Fiduciary  Trust 

Company  can  offer  the  same  experience  and  service 

to  them.  So  if  you  are  looking  for  a  qualified  trustee 

for  your  ERISA  pension  and  profit  sharing  trusts.  .  . 

Look  to  Fiduciary  Trust  Company, 
the  new  way  to  look  in  Boston. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 
Telephone:  (617)  482-5270 


cRg&  Coins... 
tt\e  investnjent 
virtuoso.    I 

How  many  investments  have  averaged 
a  better  than  20%  compound  return 
rate  over  the  past  20  years?  .  .  .  and  a 
brilliant  29%  over  the  past  5  years? 
How  many  perform  well  in  bull  and  bear 
markets? 

Today's  financial  experts  are  recom- 
mending portfolios  that  include 
investment-quality  rare  coins  —  one  of 
the  safest  high  performers.  Rare  coins 
are  easily  placed  in  Keoghs  and  IRAs, 
and  find  ready  liquidity  in  an  eager 
world  market. 


We're  recognized  numismatic  leaders, 
with  impeccable  credentials  in  the  rare 
coin  field.  Our  experts  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  diversifying  your  portfolio  with 
rare  coins..  Call  or  visit  us  today  .  .  .  for 
a  virtuoso  investment  performance. 

Ask  for  our  free  brochure, 

Rare  Coins:  the  Outstanding  Investment. 

NEW) 
ENGLAND 
RARE  COIN 
GALLERIES 

Dept.  G-51, 
89  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02109 
Toll-free  outside  Mass.  1-800-225-6794 
(617)  227-8800 


y 
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Wednesday,  7  March  -  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Thursday,  8  March  -  8-9:50 

Thursday  'A'  Series 
Friday,  9  March  —  2-3:50 
Saturday,  10  March  -  8-9:50 
CLAUDIO  ABB  ADO  conducting 
Mahler  Symphony  No.  2  in  C 

minor,  Resurrection 

BARBARA  HENDRICKS,  soprano 
JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY  CHORUS, 

LORNA  DE  VARON, 

conductor 

Wednesday,  14  March  —  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Thursday,  15  March  -  8-9:40 

Thursday  'B'  Series 
Friday,  16  March  -  2-3:40 
Saturday,  17  March  -  8-9:40 

SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
Martino  Concerto  for  Piano 

and  Orchestra 
DWIGHT  PELTZER 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  6 

in  F,  Pastorale 

Thursday,  22  March  -  8-9:50 

Thursday  'C  Series 
Friday,  23  March  -  2-3:50 
Saturday,  24  March  -  8-9:50 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Haydn  Overture  to  A  rm  ida 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  56  in  C 

Wieniawski        Violin  Concerto  No.  1  in 
F  sharp  minor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
Rimsky- 

Korsakov    Russian  Easter  Overture 


Tuesday,  27  March  -  8-9:50 

Tuesday  'C  Series 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Haydn  Overture  to  A  rm  ida 

Wieniawski        Violin  Concerto  No.  1  in 
F  sharp  minor 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  6 

in  F,  Pastorale 


Set  your  sights 
high  enough  and 
you  can't  miss  the 
Top*  Top-floor 
dining,  top-flight 
food.  If  that  s  what 
youve  come  to 
expect,  come  up  to 
the  Top 
of  the 
Hub. 


StDufler's 

Top  of  the  Hub 

Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 
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at  the 
Parker  House 


Luncheon,  Dinner 
Sunday  Brunch 


Complimentary  Valet  Dinner  Parking. 
Tremont  and  School  Streets  /  Boston  /  Reservations:  227-8600 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES . . . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 

(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year, 
in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to 
the  concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at 
Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies' 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physi- 
cians attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  call- 
ing in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
entrance  to  the  Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to 
their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stair- 
way at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
by  the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
will  be  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston 
Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  avail- 
able for  resale  by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
Orchestra,  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the 
concert.  You  will  receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your 
contribution. 

LATECOMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to 
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INTRODUCING  THE  ULTIMATE 
BMW  DEALERSHIP 

Representing  the  "Ultimate  Driving  Machine"  implies  to  us  a 
commitment  to  being  the  "Ultimate  BMW  Dealership." 

To  that  end,  at  Foreign  Engine  Company,  we  never  forget  that  we 
need  you;  you  don't  need  us.  Customer  service  —  however  rare  that 
concept  may  be  these  days  —  is  central  to  our  philosophy,  our  modus 
operandi. 

This  philosophy  expresses  itself  in  the  caliber  of  serv fee  personnel  we're  able  to  attract; 
among  the  best  trained,  most  highly  skilled  auto  service  personnel  in  New  England. 

It  also  expresses  itself  in  customer  satisfaction:  Our  clientele  is  perhaps  then  most 
satisfied  and,  consequently,  the  most  loyal  in  the  New  England  auto  sales  industry. 

Come  and  see  us.  We're  conveniently  located  in  Everett,  10  minutes  from  Storrow 
Drive,  15  minutes  from  Harvard  Square,  5  minutes  Mystic  Bridge.  Or,  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment, call  us  at  389-7770. 

And  when  you  come  in,  bring  along  this  ad.  It's  worth  something  extra  and  very  special  — 
which  we'll  tell  you  about  then. 

FOREIGN  ENGINE  COMPANY 

67  Chelsea  Street,  Everett 


An  elegant  resort  on  the  bay 


ime 


Lewis  Point  Road     •     Bourne,  Massachusetts  02532 
(617)  759-5752 

Owned  and  Managed  by 

The  Astor  and  McGregor  Trust 

(617)  698-0360 


We  are  much 
like  a  small 
hotel  —  both  in 
appearance  and 
in  catering  to  all 
the  small  details 
that  make  your 
stay  with  us  so 
much  more 
pleasant. 

Kate  from 
$43  per  day. 
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leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces 
in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (subscription  con- 
certs only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $3.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays 
beginning  at  6  pm. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5).  Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WCRB  (Boston  102.5  FM),  and  WFCR-FM. 
Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC- 
FM,  and  WFCR-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  productions  at 
(617)-893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  to  try  to  get  the  Boston 
Symphony  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  BSO,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  the  monthly  BSO  news  publication  and  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information  about  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  please 
call  the  Friends'  Office  Monday  through  Friday  between  nine  and  five.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address  with  the  label  from  your  BSO  newsletter  to  the  Development  Office,  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115.  Includ- 
ing the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our 
files. 


We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  kids 
a  free  education. 

ttA        Yes,  free. 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
transportation  (in  Boston),  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  02115,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 
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Symphony  rickets,  $30.  Do  lief, 
$24.  Opera,  $40.  Museum 
Admissions,  $  1 0.50.  If  the  arts  were 
forced  to  charge  fees  that  reolly 
covered  operating  or  production 
costs ...  if  the  a  rfs  went  "pay  as  you 
go,"  not  many  people  would  go. 

And  life  would  be  immeasurably 
duller. 

Things  aren't  that  way,  thankfully. 
Audiences  for  the  visual  and 
performing  arts  are  expanding. 
Many  museums  are  free  fo  rhe 
public.  Ticker  prices,  while  up,  are 
wirhin  reason. 

Bur  rhe  arts  face  an  enormous 
cost  problem. They  are'labor 


intensive";  many  individuals  are 
involved,  and  in  rhese  fields  rhe 
effecfs  of  inflafion  are  particularly 
severe. 

The  difference  between 
operaring  cosrs  and  ticket  receipts 
is  an  "income  gap"  made  up  by 
gifts— from  individuals,  govern- 
ment, foundations,  and  business. 
Those  who  can  afford  to  do  so, 
support  rhe  arts  so  rhar  all  can 
benefif. 

If  you  support  rhe  arts  financially, 
we  urge  you  to  conrinue  to  do  so 
as  generously  as  possible.  Bur 
rhere  are  orher  ways  to  help.  Urge 
your  local,  stare,  and  narional 


legislatures  to  lend  assistance  to 
rhe  arts.  If  you  have  spare  rime, 
volunteer  to  help  in  fund  raising 
activities. 

Encourage  attendance  and 
support  among  your  friends  and 
neighbors. Sponsor  local 
performances  and  exhibitions.  Be 
a  patron,  every  way  you  can. 

SUPPORT 
THE  ARTS 

Business  Committee 

for  the  Arts,  Inc.,  1 700  Brood woy, 

New  York,  N.Y.  10019 


PRESENTED  AS  A  PUBLIC  SERVICE  BY  RCA  CORPORATION  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  ARTS 
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OFF®  VODKA. 80 &  100  PROOF.  DISTILLED  FROM  GRAIN.  STE.  PIERRE  SMIRNOFF  FLS.  (DIVISION  OF  HEUBLEIN.  INCORPORATED  )  HARTFORD. CONNECTICUT 
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Castel  Ruboun  Lambrusco 

Now  in  white  as  well  as  red. 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA  02143 
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EXPERIENCE  THE 
19™CENTURY 

One  of  the  gifts  of  the  19th  century  (along  with  Tchaikovsky,  Tolstoi,  others) 
was  the  ritual  of  the  "family  silver."  It  was  in  those  elegant  times  when  bringing 
out  the  "family  silver"  came  to  mean  a  profound  or  joyous  occasion  was  at 
hand,  one  that  called  for  something  beyond  the  ordinary. 

A  few  of  the  more  hallowed  rituals  that  evolved  over  the  genera- 
tions are  shown  below.  Next  time  you  take  out  the  Smirnoff  Silver  (it 
traces  directly  back  to  the  original  formula)  observe  the  jewel-like 
flash  of  icy-cold  Silver  pouring  into  your  glass.  Smooth,  with  a  unique 
90.4  proof.  Prepare  to  taste  history. 


FREEZING  SILVER 
PLUSATHIRDOFATURN 

ON  THE  PEPPER  MILL 
AND  YOU  SHOULD  BE  ABLE 

TO  COUNT  THE  GRAINS. 


THOROUGHLY  BLOT  -«=* 

ONE  BLACK  OLIVE.  CHILL, 
CHILL  EVEN  FURTHER  WITH 
ONE  OUNCE  OF  ICY  SILVER 

AND  ICE. 
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MPROMISING 
\l  NEARLY 
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SMIRNOFF  SILVER 

SO  FULL  OF  HISTORY 


STILLED  FROM  GRAIN. 
3tEtN.  mC  )  HARTK>flD.  CT 


YOU  CAN  ALMOST  TASTE  IT 


If  this  wasn't  a 

black  &  white  ad, 

we  could  show  you 

wl^Paine's 
Interior  Designers 
can  do  with  color. 


We  have  assembled  a  talented  group  of  men  and 

women  to  work  with  you  on  your  decorating 

and  redecorating  plans.  One  room  or  many, 

traditional  or  modern,  they  will  share  their  creative 

ideas  with  you.  There  is  no  added  charge  for  this 

designer  service. 

For  information,  please  call  Mrs.  Scully  at 
426-1500,  extension  156. 


PAINE 

FURNITURE 


BSO  CHAMBER  MUSIC  PRE1UDES 

made  possible  by 

PERNOD 

A  N€W  S€RI€S  Of  PR€-SVMPHONV 
CHfiMS€fi  MUSIC  AND  DINN€RS 
fiVAILflSL€  TO  BSO  SUBSCRIB€RS 

6  PM  Concerts 
(Followed  by  Dinners  at  7  pm) 


FEBRUARY  1,3 


Schubert  String  Trio  #2 
Hindemith  String  Trio  #2 


FEBRUARY  22,  24    Beethoven  Serenade,  op.  25 

Mozart  Flute  Quartet  in  C 


MARCH  1,3 


APRIL  12, 14 
APRIL  21 


Prokotiev  Sonata  for  Two  Violins 
Prokofiev  Flute  Sonata 

Brahms  Sextet,  op.  18 

Mozart  G  Major  Duo  j 

Dvorak  Terzetto 


FOR  TICKET  INFORMATION  PLEASE  CALL 
THE  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE  AT  266-1492 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverste'm,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Eighth  Season  1978-1979 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 


Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  John  T.  Noonan  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 

General  Manager 


Gideon  Toeplitz 
Assistant  Manager 

Peter  Gelb 
Director  of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  A.  Young 
Assistant  Director 

of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 

Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 

Advisor  for  the 
Music  Director 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of  Development 

Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 

Controller 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglezvood 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

Michael  Steinberg 

Director  of  Publications 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.Hill 

Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C.White 

Assistant  to  the 

Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Vice  Chairman 

Charles  F.  Adams 

John  Q.  Adams 
Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  Ayer 
David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 


Leo  L.  Beranek 

Chairman 

Weston  P.  Figgins 

Vice  Chairman 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Mrs.  Richard  D.Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Louise  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly 

Robert  Kraft 

Benjamin  Lacy 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Manhard  II 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 


Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Secretary 

Richard  P.  Morse 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

David  Pokross 

William  Poorvu 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

GeneShalit 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Roger  Woodworth 


The  best  of  the  bunch. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 


Grotrian 

Schiedmayer 

August-Forster 
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"The  World's  finest 
^Ftbm  Qetmany 

Come  and  discover  what  European  masters  have  known 
for  over  a  century  .  . .  the  incomparable  excellence  of  sound 
and  craftsmanship  of  Grotrian,  Schiedmayer  and  August- 
Forster  pianos.  Our  spacious  showroom  is  in  nearby  Woburn 
and  abounds  with  the  world's  most  prestigious  instruments, 
including  pre-owned  Steinways.  With  special  pre- 
arrangement,  concert  grands  are  available  for  short-term 
performances  at  schools,  churches  and  concert  halls.  Our 
complete  services  include  sales,  service,  rebuilding,  tuning 
and  in-home  repairs. 


East  Coast  Piano  &  Organ 

21  Wheeling  Avenue, Woburn,  Mass, 
935-3870 


BSO 


BSO  Members  Live  on  WGBH-FM 


For  sixteen  Saturdays  beginning  3  February,  BSO  devotees  will  have  an  unusual 
and  interesting  opportunity  to  become  better  acquainted  with  members  of  the 
Orchestra  when  the  final  hour  (11  a.m.  to  noon)  of  WGBH-FM's  Morning  Pro 
Musica  time  slot  is  given  over  to  a  series  of  live  interviews  with  Boston 
Symphony  personnel.  Host  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  will  speak  with  Orchestra  mem- 
bers —  including  most  all  the  first-desk  players  —  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa, 
and  General  Manager  Thomas  W.  Morris,  and  the  Morning  Pro  Musica  program 
preceding  these  talks  will  emphasize  BSO  recordings.  The  following  Orchestra 
members  are  featured  on  the  show's  initial  sessions: 

3  February  —  Joseph  Silverstein,  Concertmaster 

Marylou  Speaker,  Principal  2nd  Violin 
10  February  —  Burton  Fine,  Principal  Viola 
17  February  —  Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
24  February  —  Jules  Eskin,  Principal  Cello 
3  March  —  Edwin  Barker,  Principal  Bass 
10  March  —  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  Principal  Flute 
Lois  Schaefer,  Piccolo 


BSO  and  Others  in  Print 


Jerome  Rosen,  a  member  of  the  BSO's  second  violin  section  and  also  principal 
keyboard  player  for  the  Orchestra  has  an  article  on  conductors  and  conducting 
in  the  February  issue  of  Decade  magazine.  It's  called  "The  Man  Up  Front,"  and 
Decade  is  available  by  subscription  or  at  newsstands. 

Also,  you  may  recall  mention  in  our  program  of  a  book  called  The  Music 
Makers,  a  collection  of  interviews  with  musicians,  managers,  critics,  and  other 
music- world  types  by  Deena  Rosenberg  and  Bernard  Rosenberg,  and  published 
by  Columbia  University  Press.  Well,  it's  now  available,  and  it  numbers  several 
personalities  of  interest  to  BSO  audiences  among  its  subjects.  You'll  find  inter- 
views with  BSO  principal  flute  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  Publications  Director 
Michael  Steinberg,  composer  Aaron  Copland,  who  was  head  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center's  composition  department  and  closely  allied  with  Serge 
Koussevitzky  at  Tanglewood,  and  former  BSO  Associate  Conductor  Michael 
Tilson  Thomas.  There  are  also  pieces  on  pianist  Lydia  Artymiw,  who  appeared 
with  the  Orchestra  earlier  this  season,  Theodore  Antoniou,  Assistant  Director 
for  Contemporary  Music  at  Tanglewood,  and  music  patron  Paul  Fromm,  who 
makes  possible  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  Fromm  Festival  of  Contemporary 
Music. 


BSO  and  China— A  Matter  of  Funding 


As  our  audiences  are  probably  aware,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  been 
asked  by  the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  become  the  first  American  performing 
arts  organization  to  perform  in  China  since  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions on  1  January.  The  invitation  came  to  the  U.S.  liaison  office  in  Peking  from 
the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Culture,  and  it  was  relayed  to  BSO  General  Manager 
Thomas  W.  Morris  on  17  March  by  Arthur  Rosen,  President  of  the  National 
Committee  on  U.S. /China  Relations.  The  details  of  the  visit  will  be  worked  out 
by  the  newly  formed  Chinese  Performing  Arts  Management  Company,  and  the 
trip  would  come  shortly  after  the  official  opening  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  China 
on  1  March. 

The  Orchestra  is  now  seeking  funding  to  make  the  trip  to  China  a  reality— 
$750,000  is  needed  to  finance  travel  for  the  104  members  of  the  BSO  along  with 
their  instruments.  This  funding  is  anticipated  not  from  the  Orchestra's  regular 
supporters— subscribers,  Friends,  and  other  members  of  the  BSO  family— but 
from  corporate  donors  looking  for  ways  to  manifest  their  interest  in  Chinese- 
American  relations,  since  the  Orchestra's  annual  deficit  is  such  that  our  normal 
funding  sources  simply  cannot  be  tapped  to  assume  this  extra  burden.  An  active 
campaign  is  in  progress  to  secure  the  additional  backing  needed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Chinese  government's  unprecedented  invitation  to  the  BSO. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Orchestra  will  perform  concerts  in  Shanghai  and 
Peking  between  12  and  20  March.  In  addition,  the  Chinese  have  asked  BSO 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  if  Orchestra  members  will  be  able  to  assist  Chinese 
musicians  in  techniques  of  western  symphonic  music-making,  so  the  trip  will 
involve  teaching,  coaching,  and  consulting  with  the  Chinese  in  addition  to  con- 
cert performances.  On  the  whole,  the  visit  should  positively  influence  the  shape 
of  serious  music  on  the  international  level,  and,  more  specifically,  the  Boston 
Symphony  will  offer  a  model  for  the  future  growth  of  symphonic  music  in 
China. 

Mr.  Ozawa  spent  a  week  last  June  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  at  the  invitation  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  following 
the  BSO's  concert  tour  of  Japan.  At  that  time,  the  BSO's  Music  Director  worked 
closely  with  Central  Philharmonic  musicians  and  became  the  first  foreigner  to 
lead  concerts  in  China  in  many  years. 

The  trip  will  necessitate  the  cancellation  and  rescheduling  of  several  BSO 
subscription  programs  this  season,  with  no  more  than  one  concert  in  any  series 
being  affected.  But,  as  General  Manager  Tom  Morris  stated,  "We  realize  it  is  an 
imposition  to  those  subscribers  who  would  miss  even  one  concert,  but  we  are 
confident  that  the  members  of  the  BSO  family  will  share  in  the  pride  of  the  musi- 
cians, board,  and  management  in  being  given  this  historic  invitation.  We  will 
keep  our  subscribers  well  informed  about  the  tour  and  know  that  they  will  fol- 
low the  news  of  our  journey  with  great  interest." 


Live  Music  lb  Go. 


The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 
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Friends'  Page 


More  on  the  Marathon 


23  March  will  mark  the  opening  of  the  ninth  Musical  Marathon.  From  modest 
beginnings,  the  Marathon  has  grown  to  become  the  Friends'  major  effort  on 
behalf  of  the  annual  Giving  Campaign.  This  year's  goal  of  $175,000  is  a  formida- 
ble one,  but  it  will  be  met  and,  we  hope,  surpassed,  thanks  to  the  dedication  of 
our  supporters.  Hundreds  of  volunteers  are  being  called  upon  along  with  profes- 
sionals, business  people,  and  others  to  achieve  this  end. 

The  center  of  the  complex  Marathon  machine  is,  of  course,  WCRB/102.5  FM, 
the  radio  station  from  which,  since  its  inception,  the  Marathon  has  reached  out 
to  the  world.  Richard  L.  Kaye,  Executive  Vice-President  of  WCRB,  plans  every 
minute  of  our  three  days'  air  time  and  does  much  of  the  announcing  and  inter- 
viewing on  the  air  as  well.  The  organization  of  this  year's  schedule  seems  almost 
beyond  managing,  for  it  involves  two  broadcasting  focal  points:  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  at  Symphony  Hall  and  the  rotunda  at  Quincy  Market.  And  then 
there's  coordinating  local  efforts  with  our  two  other  FM  stations,  WQRC-FM-100 
on  Cape  Cod  and  WBRK/101.7  FM  in  the  Berkshires,  which  will  carry  some  of 
our  proceedings  each  day. 

Obviously  Richard  Kaye  has  to  have  time  away  from  the  microphone,  and  at 
such  times  he  is  spelled  by  friends  who  are  masters  of  the  techniques  necessary 
to  keep  pledges  rolling  in.  Many  of  these  specialists  are  "regulars"  whom  our 
listeners  enjoy  each  year.  They  will  include  Mitch  Miller,  Carl  DeSuze,  Henry 
Fogel— who  takes  time  from  his  regular  duties  as  Manager  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  to  help  the  BSO— and  many  more.  They  are  a  very  special  sort  of 
volunteer,  and  we  want  them  to  know  how  much  they  contribute  to  our  success 
and  how  grateful  we  are  for  their  help. 

Other  vital  assistance  comes  from  trained  secretaries  and  bookkeepers  who 
volunteer  their  free  time  to  keep  our  records  in  order,  type  up  the  pledge  cards, 
and  generally  smooth  the  way  from  your  telephone  pledge  to  mailing  of  the 
"bill."  Information  includes  the  amount,  the  musical  selection  you  have 
requested,  and  the  "thank-you"  premium  you  have  chosen  as  a  gift  from  us  in 
return  for  your  contribution.  Without  trained  personnel,  the  sorting  of  all  this 
vital  information  could  get  hopelessly  confused. 

Remember— the  1979  Marathon  catalog  will  be  in  your  hands  this  month,  and 
we'll  be  telling  you  more  about  the  army  of  volunteers  who've  made  it  what  it  is. 
Once  you've  got  the  catalog  in  hand,  we're  counting  on  you  to  make  your 
choices,  pledge,  and  turn  your  money  into  music! 


February  Friends'  Reception 


The  concert  of  1  February,  the  first  of  the  BSO's  Thursday  'B'  series,  brings  with  it 
this  season's  final  post-concert  Friends'  Reception  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Boston  Symphony  Friends  who  subscribe  to  this  series  are  invited  to  a  wine  and 
cheese  reception  following  the  evening's  performance  to  meet  guest  conductor/ 
violinist  Pinchas  Zukerman  along  with  other  artists  featured  on  the  program. 
Again,  that's  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  after  the  concert  of  1  February. 


Seiji  Ozawa 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  Music  Director  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
Orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  Shenyang,  China  in  1935  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  In  the  fall 
of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  high- 
est honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for 
outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  Assistant  Conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
was  Music  Director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers 
beginning  in  1963,  and  Music  Director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony 
Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest 
conducting  numerous  American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January 
of  1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
was  made  an  Artistic  Director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  Music  Directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and 
Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  remaining 
Honorary  Conductor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strength- 
ened the  Orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home.  In  February/ 
March  1976,  he  conducted  concerts  in  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  Vienna,  Munich, 
Berlin,  London,  and  Paris  on  the  Orchestra's  European  tour.  In  March  1978  he 
brought  the  Orchestra  to  Japan,  leading  thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities,  an  occasion 
hailed  by  critics  as  a  triumphal  return  by  Mr.  Ozawa  to  his  homeland.  Then,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  he  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Pe- 
king Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  became  the  first  foreigner  in  many  years 
to  lead  concerts  in  China. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly  with 
the  orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan.  Since  he  first  conducted  opera  at  Salzburg 
in  1969,  he  has  led  numerous  large-scale  operatic  and  choral  works.  He  has  won  an 
Emmy  Award  for  outstanding  achievement  in  music  direction  for  the  BSO's  Evening 
at  Symphony  television  series,  and  his  recording  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  has  won 
a  Grande  Prix  du  Disque.  Seiji  Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon  include  works  of  Bartok,  Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler, 
and  Ravel,  with  works  of  Berg,  Stravinsky,  Takemitsu,  and  a  complete  Tchaikovsky 
Swan  Lake  forthcoming.  For  New  World  records,  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  Orchestra  have 
recorded  works  of  Charles  Tomlinson  Griffes  and  Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last 
in  the Dooryard Bloom'd. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1978/79 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Conccrtmastcr 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Conccrtmastcr 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyrc  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

*  Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Emanuel  Boder 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Phillip  K.Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

WillRhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E  flat  clarinet 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 

David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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Accompanist  to 

Leonard  Bernstein  •  Arthur  Fiedler 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Seiji  Ozawa  •  Andre  Previn 

Gunther  Schuller   •  Yehudi  Wyner 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 

Thursday,  1  February  at  8 
Friday,  2  February  at  2 
Saturday,  3  February  at  8 
Tuesday,  6  February  at  8 

PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN  conducting 


MENDELSSOHN- 
BARTHOLDY 

HAYDN 


Symphony  for  strings  No.  X  in  B  minor 
Adagio — Allegro 

Concertante  in  B  flat 

Allegro 

Andante 

Allegro  con  spirito 

PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN,  violin 
JULES  ESKIN,  cello 
RALPH  GOMBERG,  oboe 
SHERMAN  WALT,  bassoon 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUBERT 


Symphony  No.  5  in  B  flat,  D.485 

Allegro 

Andante  con  moto 

Menuetto:  Allegro  molto 

Allegro  vivace 


Thursday's,  Saturday's,  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:35  and  Friday's  about  3:35. 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 
Baldwin  piano 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given 
in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters 
Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
Program  materials  for  the  Pre-Symphony  Chamber  Concert  begin  on  page  40. 
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In  France,  they  say  if  you  want  to 

build  a  truly  great  restaurant,  you  find  a  truly 

great  Chef  and  build  it  around  him. 


Wait  'til  you  see  what  we  built  around  Bruce. 


La  nouvelle  cuisine. 

Bruce  Gardner.  Chef 

Lunch  Dinner   Faneuil  Hal 
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Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Symphony  for  Strings  No.  X  in  B  minor 


Jakob  Ludwig  Felix  Mendelssohn  was 
born  in  Hamburg  on  3  February  1809  and 
died  in  Leipzig  on  4  November  1847. 
Bartholdy  was  the  name  of  his  maternal 
uncle  Jakob,  who  had  changed  his  own 
name  from  Salomon  and  taken  on 
Bartholdy  from  the  previous  owner  of  a 
piece  of  real  estate  he  bought  in  Berlin, 
and  it  was  he  who  most  persistently 
urged  the  family's  conversion  to 
Lutheranism.  Bartholdy  was  added  to  the 
family  name— to  distinguish  the  Protes- 
)  tant  Mendelssohns  from  the  Jewish 

4    '  V  ones  — in  1822  when  Felix's  father  was 

baptized,  the  children  having  been  given 
i  that  sacrament  as  early  as  1816.  Men- 

delssohn began  the  composition  of  this 
symphony  on  13  May  1823  and  completed  it  five  days  later.  These  performances  are  the 
first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Mendelssohn  is  the  most  astonishing  of  the  composing  prodigies.  Mozart  was 
to  go  much  farther,  but  as  a  teenager  not  even  he  surpasses— or  often  equals- 
Mendelssohn  in  assurance,  and  certainly  not  in  individuality.  To  think  of  the 
young  Mendelssohn  is  to  think  first  of  all  of  the  Octet  for  strings,  written  in  1825, 
the  year  he  turned  sixteen,  and  of  the  Overture  for  Shakespeare's  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  the  work  of  a  boy  of  seventeen.  He  has  found  a  voice  unmistakably 
his  own  and  he  uses  it  with  the  confidence  of  a  seasoned  professional.  In  a  way, 
he  was  just  that.  By  the  time  he  composed  the  Octet  he  had  seen,  heard,  read  a 
lot.  He  had  composed  a  lot,  too.  All  advantages  were  his.  Moses  Mendelssohn,* 
his  grandfather,  was  a  philosopher  and  a  literary  man  of  great  stature— some- 
thing like  a  Martin  Buber  of  his  time,  it  has  been  suggested— who  has  an  endur- 
ing monument  in  the  title  role  of  Lessing's  profound  and  humorous  Nathan  the 
Wise.  Felix's  father  was  a  highly  regarded  and  prosperous  banker.  His  mother 
played  the  piano,  sang,  drew,  and  read  French,  Italian,  English,  and  Greek 
authors  in  the  original.  His  sister  Fanny,  four  years  older  than  himself,  surprised 
the  family  when  she  was  thirteen  by  giving  them  a  performance,  from  memory, 
of  the  whole  of  Bach's  Well-tempered  Clavier.  (She,  the  person  to  whom  Felix  was 
closest  all  his  life  and  whose  early  death  without  doubt  hastened  his  own,  is  one 
of  the  lost  women  of  nineteenth-century  history:  her  father,  the  firmly 
patriarchal  Abraham  Mendelssohn,  insisted  that  music  could  only  be  an 
embellishment  on  the  surface  of  her  life  and  never  its  "fundamental  bass."  He 
managed,  however,  to  ignore  the  letters  from  Uncle  Jakob  Bartholdy,  now  Con- 
sul in  Rome,  who  advised  against  allowing  Felix  to  become  a  professional  musi- 
cian, "which  is  after  all  no  kind  of  career,  no  life,  no  goal.") 


*It  is  with  him  that  the  name  Mendelssohn  comes  into  the  family.  His  father's  name  was 
Mendel  Dessau,  and  he  styled  himself  Moses  ben  Mendel,  Moses  the  son  of  Mendel. 
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With  Fanny  to  one  side  of  him  and  Rebecca  and  Paul,  two  and  four  years 
younger,  on  the  other,  Felix  was  the  Crown  Prince.  At  ten,  after  three  years' 
study  with  the  highly  competent  Ludwig  Berger,  he  gave  his  first  recital  at  the 
piano.  He  traveled  widely  with  his  family,  turned  into  an  accomplished  linguist, 
and  learned  to  execute  the  elegant  drawings  that  adorn  his  letters  and  journals. 
He  became  the  pupil  and  protege  of  Carl  Zelter,  composer,  choral  conductor,  and 
partner  in  a  prolific  correspondence  with  Goethe,  and  it  was  through  Zelter  that 
the  boy  met  Goethe,  improvising  for  him  at  the  piano  as  well  as  playing  the 
Beethoven  Fifth  for  him  and  thoroughly  enjoying  his  rather  flirtatious  friend- 
ship with  that  seventy-two-year-old  Olympian  eminence. 

Dated  compositions  by  Mendelssohn  exist  from  just  before  his  eleventh  birth- 
day. Twelve  early  symphonies,  for  which  we  use  Roman  numerals  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  five  "grown-up"  symphonies,  were  written  between  1821  and 
1823.  He  meant  them  for  Sunday  musicales  at  home  and  was  by  no  means  in 
favor  of  having  them  played  elsewhere  or  published.  The  discovery  of  Men- 
delssohn's pre-Octet  works  has  been  a  development  since  World  War  II,  the  har- 
vest including,  besides  the  symphonies,  a  Violin  Concerto  in  D  minor  which 
Yehudi  Menuhin  was  the  first  to  play  and  record,  and  two  concertos  for  two 
pianos,  composed,  of  course,  for  himself  and  Fanny.  The  Symphony  in  B  minor 
consists,  or  perhaps  survives  only  in  the  form  of  a  single  movement,  a  stern 
allegro  preceded  by  a  slow  introduction  of  striking  pathos. 

—Michael  Steinberg 


Investments  that  ring  less  of  Gotterdammerung 
and  more  of  Das  Rheingold. 


Fidelity  Management  &  Research  Co. 

Investment  Advisor  to  the  Fidelity  Group  of  Funds 

82  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109,  Tel.  726-0650 
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FOR 
LEASE 


When  you  lease  a  new  car  from  Peter  Fuller, 
you  get  much  more  than  a  new  car. 

The  arrangements  can  include  as  much  or 
as  little  as  you  want.  Items  like  sales  tax, 
insurance,  tires,  repairs,  and  maintenance.  Even 
a  car  to  use  if  yours  has  to  be  repaired.  Every- 
thing except  gas. 


And  it's  no  coincidence  that  a  lot  of  leasing 
companies  get  their  cars  from  Peter  Fuller. 
Because,  nobody  can  offer  a  bigger  selection. 

So,  if  you're  interested  in  leasing,  lease  first 
class  by  leasing  directly  from  the  biggest 
dealer  around. 

Call  for  details. 


731-9826 


WATERTOWN 

42  NORTH  BEACON 

STREET 

924-8100 


mums 

2  LOCATIONS  TO  SERVE  YOU 


BOSTON 

3 808  COMMONWEALTH 
AVENUE 
731-9826 


ZABETH   GRADY 
irm  **■**  BBP    1*1  *^ttP  ww    m  ▼W' 


The  only  thing  nicer  than 
going  to  Face  First . . . 


...  is  leaving  Face  First.  You  feel  super.  And 
look  even  better.  All  in  an  hour. 

Your  skin  glows,  because  it's  been  truly,  deeply, 

professionally  cleansed,  rejuvenated.  You  feel 

good,  because  the  whole  experience  has 

been  so  pleasant  —  the  relaxing  massage, 

revitalizing  steam,  and  soothing  creams.  And, 

because  you  look  so  good. 

Call  or  come  by  for  a  Free  Consultation/ 

Skin  Analysis. 

Gift  Certificate  orders  by  phone,  chargeable 

to  MasterCharge,  VISA  6  American  Express. 


EUZ4BE1H 
GB4DY 

'.  FACE  FIRS    ' 


"■■■'■■      ■    ■     ■  ■'-    ... 


39  Newbury  Street 
Boston  536-4447 

200  Boylston  Street 
Chestnut  Hill  964-6470 
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Getting  to  know  our  customers  is  an 
important  part  of  our  job.  It  helps  us 
determine  which  investment  strate- 
gies can  best  serve  them. 

Our  trust  officers  will  be  happy  to 
sit  down  with  you  at  your  convenience, 
either  at  our  bank  or  in  your  home  or 
office.  The  result  of  our  conversa- 
tions could  be  an  investment  plan  that 
not  only  meets  your  financial  objec- 
tives but  also  takes  your  own  pet 
projects  into  account. 

For  more  information,  or  for  a  look 
at  our  record  as  managers  or  cus- 
todians of  more  than  $10  billion  of 
assets,  write  or  call  any  of  our  trust 
or  banking  officers,  at  New  England 
Merchants  Bank,  28  State  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02109, 
(617)  742-4000. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 


TRUST 


"I'm  glad  we  had  this  little  chat,  Mr.  Gruening,  I  feel  financial  advice 
is  so  much  more  effective  in  a  one-to-one  relationship. " 


Member  FDIC 
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Joseph  Haydn 

Concertante  in  B  flat,  H.I,  105 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau, 
Lower  Austria,  on  31  March  or  1  April 
1732  and  died  in  Vienna  on  31  May 
1809.  Though  the  first  printed  editions  by 
Andre  in  Offenbach  and  Artaria  in 
Vienna  call  this  work  respectively  "Sin- 
fonie  Concertante"  and  "Grand 
Simphonie  Concertante,  "Haydn's 
autograph  manuscript  gives  simply 
"Concertante. "  {Andre  is  the  source  of 
the  opus  number  84  by  which  the  piece  is 
still  occasionally  identified.)  He  presided 
over  its  first  performance  on  9  March 
1792  in  London,  the  soloists  being  Johann 
Peter  Salomon,  violin,  Mr.  Menel  (or 
Menal,  Menall,  Memel,  etc.),  cello,  Mr. 
Harrington,  oboe  and  Mr.  Holmes  (or 
Holms,  Homes,  etc.),  bassoon.  The  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  were  given  on  29 
and  30  March  1951  under  the  direction  of  Richard  Burgin,  when  the  soloists  were  Alfred 
Krips,  Samuel  Mayes,  Ralph  Gomberg,  and  Raymond  Allard.  Later  performances  were 
given  by  Charles  Munch  (Burgin,  Mayes,  Gomberg,  Allard),  Thor  Johnson  (Burgin, 
Mayes,  Gomberg,  and  Sherman  Walt),  then  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Pierre  Boulez,  and  most 
recently,  in  March  1974,  Seiji  Ozawa  (all  with  Joseph  Silverstein,  Jules  Eskin,  Ralph 
Gomberg,  and  Sherman  Walt).  Haydn's  score  calls  for  "violino  principale, "  violoncello 
obbligato,  oboe  obbligato,  and  bassoon  obbligato,  and,  in  the  orchestra,  a  flute,  an  addi- 
tional oboe,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  likely  inspiration  for  this  Concertante  -was  a  similar  work— though  with  six 
solo  parts  for  flute,  oboe,  bassoon,  violin,  viola,  and  cello— by  Haydn's  pupil, 
Ignaz  Pleyel.*  That  is  to  say,  what  probably  happened  is  that  Johann  Peter 
Salomon,  the  violinist  and  impresario  responsible  for  bringing  Haydn  to  London 
in  1791  and  again  three  years  later,  encouraged  him  to  try  his  hand  at  the  genre 
with  which  Pleyel  had  scored  such  a  success.  It  seems  unlikely  that  Haydn 
would  have  written  a  work  of  this  type  without  specific  encouragement.  Unlike 
Mozart,  he  was  neither  a  man  of  the  theater,  at  least  not  primarily,  nor  a  virtuoso 
performer,  and  he  was  not  much  drawn  to  the  composition  of  concertos.  His  last 
had  been  the  D  major  Cello  Concerto  of  1783,  and  only  one  more  was  to  follow, 
the  Trumpet  Concerto  of  1796.  (In  1792,  he  promised  a  concerto  to  the  French- 
Irish  London  violinist,  Franqois  Hippolite  Barthelemon,  but  never  got  around  to 
writing  it.)  Haydn's  manuscript  looks  like  something  written  in  a  tremendous 
hurry,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Concertante  was  written  between  27  Febru- 
ary, when  Pleyel's  work  appeared  on  Salomon's  program,  and  9  March,  the  date 
of  the  premiere.  At  any  rate,  it  pleased,  eliciting  not  quite  the  rapture  nor  the 


*Pleyel,  1757-1831,  as  a  young  man  spent  five  years  with  Haydn.  He  had  quite  a  successful 
career  as  a  pianist  and  composer,  but  eventually  became  rich  in  grand  style  with  the  piano 
factory  he  founded  in  1807  in  Paris.  He  is  probably  the  composer  of  the  "theme  by  Haydn" 
that  Brahms  so  famously  varied. 
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encores  of  his  most  famous  London  symphonies,  but  still,  most  distinctly, 
enough  to  be  repeated  the  following  week  and  again  on  3  May,  as  well  as  being 
one  of  the  first  works  up  for  revival  when  Haydn  returned  to  England  in  1794. 

"A  new  composition  from  HAYDN  combined  with  all  the  excellencies  of 
music,"  wrote  the  reviewer  for  the  Morning  Herald.  "It  was  profound,  airy,  affect- 
ing, and  original,  and  the  performance  was  in  unison  with  the  merit  of  the  com- 
position." The  Morning  Chronicle  reported  that  the  new  work  was  performed 
"with  admirable  effect.  The  solo  parts  were  finely  contrasted  with  the  'full  tide  of 
harmony'  of  the  other  instruments,  and  they  were  ably  sustained  by  the 
respective  performers."  The  violin  solo  is  primus  inter  pares,  and  Salomon  came 
in  for  praise  as  having  "particularly  exerted  himself."  Mr.  Menel,  the  cellist,  one 
suspects  may  have  had  trouble:  a  few  of  his  perilously  high-flying  measures  in 
the  finale  are  struck  out  (as  are  the  corresponding  measures  in  the  violin  part), 
though  Haydn,  perhaps  hoping  to  find  a  more  secure  player  on  another  occasion, 
left  these  places  untouched  in  his  autograph  score.  The  Concertante  was  one  of  the 
Haydn  pieces  that  went  underground  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  when  a 
miniature  score  was  published  in  1922— a  very  corrupt  one,  incidentally— it  had 
been  pretty  well  forgotten  and  came  out  as  a  remarkable  novelty.  A  recording 
that  Charles  Munch  made  in  Paris  in  the  1930s  first  brought  the  Concertante  to 
general  attention,  while  the  assumption  of  the  work  into  the  standard  repertory 
was,  as  the  Boston  Symphony's  own  performance  history  indicates,  a  develop- 
ment of  the  post-war  years. 

As  eighteenth-century  composers  use  the  term,  a  "Sinfonia  concertante" (or 
however  you  would  like  to  spell  it)  might  be  a  concerto  with  more  than  one  solo 
instrument,  for  example,  Mozart's  Sinfonia  concertante  for  violin  and  viola  on  last 
week's  Boston  Symphony  programs,  or  something  closer  to  what  the  name 
actually  suggests,  a  symphony  that  behaves  in  the  manner  of  a  concerto.  Haydn's 
Concertante  tends  toward  the  latter  idea.  His  various  "principale"  and  "obbligato" 
parts  are  demanding  and  grateful;  nevertheless,  they  are  not  as  unambiguously 
soloistic  as  the  cello  and  trumpet  parts  in  Haydn's  most  famous  concertos,  nor 
even  as  much  as  the  violin  and  viola  lines  of  the  Mozart  Concertante.  The  layout 
of  Haydn's  autograph  makes  his  intention  quite  clear.  In  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
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he  puts  brass  and  drums  at  the  top  of  the  page  and  then  proceeds  in  the  following 
order:  flute,  oboe  I  obbligato,  oboe  II,  bassoon  obbligato,  "violino  principale," 
"violino  I  ripieno"  [meaning  the  section  as  distinct  from  solo],  violin  II,  viola, 
violoncello  obbligato,  and  "bassi  continui"  [including  the  cellos  other  than  the 
soloist  and  a  keyboard  instrument].  In  other  words,  the  soloists  are  grouped 
among  their  colleagues,  except  of  course  the  bassoonist,  who  has  none.  This  is 
one  aspect  of  the  piece  that  modern  editions  have  tended  to  obscure,  most  of 
them  adding  an  extra  ripieno  oboe.  Only  the  Eulenburg  miniature  score  edited 
by  Christa  Landon  (1968)  gets  it  absolutely  right. 

The  Concertante begins  with  an  understated  beginning  that  is  almost  in  medias 
res.  The  solo  quartet  emerges  unexpectedly  early,  to  recede  quickly  into  the 
orchestral  texture  once  more.  The  development,  going  through  a  considerable 
chain  of  minor  keys,  is  a  serious  matter  indeed.  The  cadenza  is  Haydn's  own  and 
is  fixed  in  the  autograph.  In  the  Andante,  Haydn  gives  us  something  close  to 
chamber  music,  the  accompanying  orchestra  having  next  to  no  independent 
action  and  being  reduced  to  flute,  oboe,  the  two  horns,  and  strings.  Haydn  had 
confidence  in  Mr.  Holmes's  top  register,  for  in  the  third  measure  he  sends  the 
bassoon  to  high  B  flat.  The  finale,  too,  begins  as  though  one  had  suddenly 
switched  it  on.  Just  as  suddenly,  it  interrupts  itself  to  make  way  for  the  violinist 
in  the  guise  of  an  operatic  diva  under  full  recitativo  sail.  (Haydn's  Symphony  No. 
7,  Le  Midi,  has  a  similar  excursion  into  operatic  gesture.)  The  recitative  makes  its 
presence  known  once  more  before  the  spirited  allegro  sweeps  all  before  it. 

-M.S. 
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Franz  Schubert 

Symphony  No.  5  in  B  flat,  D.  485 


Franz  Peter  Seraph  Schubert  was  born  in 
Liechtental,  a  suburb  of  Vienna,  on  31 
January  1797  and  died  in  Vienna  on  19 
November  1828.  The  Symphony  No.  5 
was  completed  on  3  October  1816  and 
first  played  that  fall  at  the  house  of  the 
composer  and  violinist  Otto  Hatwig  in 
Vienna.  The  first  public  performance  was 
given  at  the  Josef stadter  Theater,  Vienna, 
;v  .."■"'  ...:•.  on  17  October  1841,  Michael  Leiter- 

•'.;  mayer  conducting.  George  Henschel 

introduced  the  work  into  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  repertory  at  the 
concerts  of  9  and  10  February  1883.  Later 
performances  were  conducted  by  Karl 
Muck,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Charles 
Munch,  Richard  Burgin,  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Charles  Wilson,  Aaron  Copland,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  David 
Zinman.  The  orchestra  last  played  the  work  in  Boston  under  Joseph  Silverstein  in  Novem- 
ber 1970  and  at  Tanglewood  with  David  Zinman  conducting  in  July  1975.  The  score  calls 
for  flute,  two  each  of  oboes,  bassoons,  and  horns,  plus  strings. 

When  Schubert  was  fifteen  years  old,  his  voice  changed,  his  five  years  as  a 
choirboy  in  the  Imperial  chapel  came  to  an  end,  and  with  them  his  residence  at 
the  Stadtkonvikt  or  City  Seminary.  Like  every  boy  in  a  boarding  school  he  had 
complained  about  the  food,  but  he  had  also  learned  a  lot.  Under  the  guidance  of 
the  eminent  Antonio  Salieri,  whose  pupils  included  Beethoven  and  Liszt,  he  had 
become  firmly  grounded  in  composition  (and  had  acquired  the  habit  of  dating  his 
manuscripts,  for  which  scholars  are  profoundly  grateful).  Playing  in  the  orches- 
tra under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Spaun,  a  law  student  who  would  later  become 
Schubert's  closest  and  most  constant  friend,  he  also  acquired  invaluable 
knowledge  of  orchestral  practice. 

The  presence  of  Salieri  in  Schubert's  life  continued  to  be  a  factor  over  the  next 
four  years,  but  the  time  from  his  leaving  the  seminary  to  his  writing  the  Fifth 
Symphony  was  otherwise  full  of  change  and  event.  He  spent  a  year  in  a  teachers' 
training  school  and  in  August  1814  took  a  job  at  his  father's  school,  teaching  the 
tiniest  tads  their  ABC.  When  that  year  of  training  began,  he  had  just  finished  his 
First  Symphony,  after  which  he  got  to  work  on  his  first  large-scale  opera,  Des 
Teufels  Lustschloss  (The  Devil's  Pleasance).  The  year  1814  saw  the  revision  of  that 
work,  the  composition  of  major  pieces  in  many  genres,  and,  most  amazingly,  the 
writing  on  19  October  of  Gretchen  am  Spinnrade,  his  first  Goethe  setting,  his  first 
masterpiece,  and  an  achievement  in  musical  fantasy  and  human  insight  that  no 
boy  of  seventeen  has  any  business  knowing  how  to  bring  off.  The  next  year,  1815, 
was  a  year  with  145  songs  in  it,  among  them  Erlkonig,  Heidenr  ostein,  and  Rastlose 
Liebe,  and  there  was  time  besides  for  two  symphonies  and  other  large-scale 
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works  for  church,  stage,  and  chamber.  There  were  personal  setbacks  in  1816, 
notably  the  failure  to  land  a  teaching  post  at  Laibach  (now  Ljubljana)  and 
Goethe's  frosty  non-response  to  receiving  a  package  of  Schubert's  songs.  But  the 
catalogue  grew  to  include,  among  other  things,  masterful  songs  like  An  Schwager 
Kronos,  Seligkeit,  Litanei,  Der  Wanderer,  and  a  series  from  Goethe's  Wilhelm 
Meister,  the  sonatas  (falsely  known  as  sonatinas)  for  violin  and  piano,  and  the 
Tragic  Symphony.  In  sum,  the  Schubert  who  wrote  the  Symphony  No.  5,  though 
a  very  young  man  whose  twentieth  birthday  was  about  four  months  away,  was 
an  experienced  and  thoroughly  professional  composer. 

In  every  way,  this  symphony  is  a  brilliant  achievement.  We  sense  it  in  the 
utterly  natural,  breath-stoppingly  original  opening  gesture  that  is  both  a  begin- 
ning and  a  preparation  for  another  beginning.  We  sense  it  not  only  in  so  piquant 
a  moment  but  also  in  the  grand  harmonic  strategy  and  the  polyphonic  skill  upon 
which  the  powerful  development  is  built.  The  songful  second  movement 
beautifully  makes  one  of  Schubert's  favorite  and  most  characteristic  modulations 
to  the  key  a  major  third  below  home  (here  from  E  flat  to  C  flat).  The  minuet,  fast, 
fiery,  and  really  not  minuet-like  at  all,  confirms  what  Schubert's  friends  tell  us  — 
that  Mozart's  great  G  minor  symphony  was  a  special  favorite.  From  this  tight 
storm,  however,  the  Trio  brings  relief  in  Schubert's  most  blissful  vein.  With  the 
quick  finale,  Schubert  returns  to  something  like  the  mood,  energy,  and  unosten- 
tatious, rich  skill  that  informed  the  first  movement. 

-M.S. 
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MORE. . . 

Philip  Radcliffe's  Mendelssohn  book  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  is  admirable 
(Dent,  available  in  paperback),  and  a  selection  of  Mendelssohn's  letters  edited  by 
Gisela  Selden-Goth  is  interesting,  though  pricey  (Vienna  House,  available  in 
paperback).  Eric  Werner's  Mendelssohn:  a  New  Image  of  the  Composer  and  his  Age 
lives  up  to  its  billing,  but  the  author  is  better  on  the  age  than  on  the  composer, 
and  his  style  is  of  less  than  Mendelssohnian  clarity  and  grace.  The  String 
Symphony  in  B  minor  is  one  of  three  on  an  excellent  record  by  Neville  Marriner 
and  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  (Argo),  and  it  is  included,  with  one 
other  symphony  and  the  Octet,  on  a  very  good  record  by  I  Musici  (Philips).  Joerg 
Faerber  and  the  Wurttemburg  Chamber  Orchestra  do  a  good  job  on  the  whole 
attractive  set  of  these  early  pieces  (Vox  Box,  three  records). 

Pinchas  Zukerman  and  a  group  of  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  principal  players 
have  recorded  Haydn's  Concertante  (Deutsche  Grammophon,  with  Haydn's 
Violin  Concerto  No.  1).  A  good  performance  is  available  as  well  in  Antal  Dorati's 
complete  symphony  series  with  the  Philharmonica  Hungarica,  with  the 
generous  booklet  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  being  a  strong  inducement  (London 
Stereo  Treasures,  six  records,  with  Symphonies  82-92).  The  best  introduction  to 
Haydn  is  still  the  Rosemary  Hughes  book  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Dent, 
available  in  paperback).  Of  special  interest  and  importance  are  Joseph  Haydn:  His 
Life  in  Contemporary  Pictures  edited  by  Laszlo  Somfai  (Taplinger);  the  biographies 
by  Dies  and  Griesinger,  both  of  which  appeared  the  year  after  Haydn's  death, 
elegantly  translated  and  interestingly  introduced  by  Vernon  D.  Gotwals  (Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  available  in  paperback);  and  H.C.  Robbins  Landon's  series, 
Haydn:  Chronicle  and  Works,  an  expensive,  exhaustive,  and  fascinating  project 
(Indiana;  Vol.  3  is  the  one  that  covers  the  period  of  the  Concertante). 

There  is  not  yet  a  Schubert  book  that  incorporates  the  research  of  the  most 
recent  years,  but  the  best  for  now— and  it  is  very  good  — is  Schubert:  a  Critical 
Biography  by  Maurice  J.E.  Brown  (Da  Capo).  Brown  has  also  contributed  an  excel- 
lent booklet  on  the  symphonies  to  the  BBC  Guides  (University  of  Washington 
paperback).  The  Schubert  book  by  Arthur  Hutchings  in  the  Master  Musicians 
series  is  not  bad  (Dent),  and  to  read  through  Otto  Erich  Deutsch's  compilation, 
Schubert:  Memoirs  by  his  Friends,  is  a  rich  and  moving  experience  (Da  Capo).  A.D. 
Coleridge's  1869  translation  of  the  Kreissle  von  Hellborn  biography,  fascinating 
because  it  comes  from  a  time  when  Schubert's  reputation  was  not  yet  fully  estab- 
lished, has  been  reissued  by  Vienna  House.  For  a  recording  of  the  Symphony 
No.  5, 1  would  recommend  Bernard  Haitink  and  the  Concertgebouw  (Philips, 
coupled  with  the  Unfinished,  as  are  all  the  recordings  in  this  listing),  Karl  Bohm 
and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (Deutsche  Grammophon),  Istvan  Kertesz  and  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  (London),  or  Bruno  Walter  and  the  Columbia  Symphony 
(Columbia). 

-M.S. 
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offices  with  .      , 

room  service! 

Statler 
Office 
Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Boston  02116 


Managing  Agent 
Suite  728 
(617)  426-0720 


saunders 

&  associates 


Beautiful  classic  women's  fashions 
are  a  tradition  at  The  Talbots.  Come 
see  for  yourself.  And  be  sure  to  ask 

for  our  free  catalog.  Or  call 

(617)  749-7830  or  write  The  Talbots, 

Dept.  KA,  Hingham,  MA  02043 

and  we'll  send  you  one. 


Tite 


leJbcti 


Hingham,  Acton,  Duxbury,  Lenox, 
Osterville,  So.  Hamilton,  Massachusetts 


Pant,  pant,  pant... 
Rumble,  rumble,  rumble... 

If  you  always  end  up  racing 
to  get  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
time  only  to  have  your  stomach 
rumble  during  the  pianissimo 
passages,  pull  into  the  MidTown 
Hotel  first.  Leave  your  car  in 
our  lot.  (Our  dinner  patrons  get 
free  parking  for  Symphony  con- 
certs.) Then  enjoy  a  great  meal 
in  our  Colony  Room.  Followed 
by  a  leisurely  one  minute  walk 
to  Symphony  Hall. 

That  way,  you'll  be  a  lot  more 
relaxed  for  the  performance. 

And  a  lot  quieter. 


Bostons  most  convenient  Hotel 


220  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1 5. 
Teleohone:  (61  7)  262-1 000. 


Residential  Real  Estate 

service  scaled  to  your 
personal  needs 


<* 


1* 


Call  for  an  appointment 

(617)  Mrs   vVinthrop  H.  Lee,  Realtor 

369-3600  842  Monument  Street 

369-7775      Concord,  Massachusetts  01742 
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Pinchas  Zukerman 


When  he  was  seven  years  old,  Israel- 
born  Pinchas  Zukerman  began  study- 
ing the  violin  with  his  father.  A  year 
later,  he  entered  the  Israel  Conser- 
vatory and  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
Tel  Aviv,  where  his  teacher  was  Ilona 
Feher,  and  he  won  a  scholarship 
from  the  America-Israel  Cultural 
Foundation  soon  after.  In  1961  he  was 
heard  by  Isaac  Stern  and  Pablo 
Casals,  who  were  appearing  at  the 
First  Festival  of  Music  in  Israel,  and 
they  immediately  recommended 
further  study  in  the  United  States.  He 
entered  the  Juilliard  School  with  con- 
tinued support  from  the  America- 
Israel  Foundation,  and  received  addi- 
tional scholarships  from  Juilliard  and  the  Helena  Rubinstein  Foundation.  In  May 
1967  Mr.  Zukerman  won  first  prize  in  the  Leventritt  International  Competition, 
and  he  made  his  New  York  debut  playing  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto 
with  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  1969.  He  now  per- 
forms regularly  with  the  world's  leading  orchestras  and  in  recital,  and  he  often 
performs  as  violist. 

Appearances  as  a  conductor  also  play  a  part  in  Mr.  Zukerman's  schedule,  and 
he  has  led  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  at  Robin  Hood  Dell,  and  "Rug  Concerts"  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic.  He  performs  at  music  festivals  throughout  the  world  and 
devotes  much  time  to  chamber  concerts.  He  has  appeared  in  duo  recital  with  his 
wife,  flutist  Eugenia  Zukerman,  and  as  a  trio  member  with  his  wife  and  guitarist 
Carlos  Bonnell.  His  numerous  recordings  for  Angel,  Columbia,  and  Deutsche 
Grammophon  include  the  Brahms  violin  and  viola  sonatas  with  Daniel  Baren- 
boim,  and  the  violin  concertos  of  Mendelssohn,  Tchaikovsky,  and  Elgar. 

Pinchas  Zukerman  first  performed  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
the  Tchaikovsky  Concerto  at  Tanglewood  in  July  of  1969.  He  was  heard  in 
recital,  as  violin  soloist,  and  as  conductor  at  Tanglewood  in  1977  and  1978.  His 
appearances  this  season  as  conductor  and  viola  soloist  are  his  first  with  the 
Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall. 
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How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 

With  a  late  supper  and  a  generous  nightcap  at 

a  most  congenial  rendezvous: The  Cafe  at  The  Ritz.  It's  an  old 

Boston  friend  with  a  new  look . . .  and  delicious  suppers 

are  now  served  until  half-past  midnight. 

See  you  this  evening? 


V 


BARNES  &NOBLE 

The  Classical  Record  Center  A 

.  More  music 
for  your  money. 


395  Washington  Street  (across  from  Filene's) 
Hours:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  9:30-7,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.  9:30-6 

Master  Charge,  VISA 
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Jules  Eskin 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  Jules  Eskin 
came  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1964  after  three  years  as 
principal  cellist  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  under  George  Szell.  His 
father,  an  amateur  cellist,  gave  him 
his  first  lessons,  and  at  age  16  he 
joined  the  Dallas  Symphony.  He 
studied  in  Dallas  with  Janos  Starker, 
and  later  with  Gregor  Piatigorsky 
and  Leonard  Rose  at  the  Curtis  Insti- 
tute. He  has  participated  in  the 
Marlboro  Music  Festival,  played  with 
the  Casals  Festival  Orchestra  in 
Puerto  Rico,  and  toured  Europe  in 
recital.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players,  is  on 
the  faculty  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  has  taught  and  per- 
formed for  five  years  at  the  Sarasota  Music  Festival. 
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LUXURY  IN^ 

There's  nothing  to  compare  it  to. 

•  Standard  4  wheel  drive 

•  Power  steering 

•  Power  brakes 

•  360  cubic  inch 
V-8  engine 

•  Other  options 
available  r|  WAGQNEER  UMTTK) 

Jeep  wrote  the  book  on  4-wheel  drive. 

EASTERN  MASS  JEEP  DEALERS 


PBfe 
romenade 

In  The  Colonnade  Hotel. 
120  Huntington  Avenue. 

7  AM  to  Midnight. 

(Saturday  'til  1:00  AM.) 

Live  background  music  nightlv 

In-hotel  parking  available 

Telephone:  261-2800 
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Ralph  Gomberg 


Ralph  Gomberg,  Principal  Oboe, 
comes  from  a  highly  musical  family. 
He  is  the  youngest  of  seven  children, 
five  of  whom  graduated  from  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  At  the  age 
of  14,  he  was  the  youngest  student 
ever  accepted  by  the  renowned  oboe 
teacher,  Marcel  Tabuteau.  Following 
his  studies  at  the  Curtis  Institute  he 
was  appointed,  at  the  age  of  18,  prin- 
cipal oboe  of  the  All- American  Youth 
Orchestra,  under  Leopold  Stokowski. 
After  service  in  the  Navy  in  World 
War  II  he  became  principal  oboe  of 
the  Baltimore  Symphony,  the  New 
York  City  Center  Orchestra  under 
Leonard  Bernstein,  and  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  Orchestra.  Mr.  Gomberg  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
1950.  He  teaches  at  Boston  University  and  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood. 


A    .  Avoid  a. 
0an&  experience. 

With  a  tax-deferred  IRA  or  Keogh  account  that  will  help  you  live  tomorrow,  the  way  you 

do  today. 
We're  one  of  the  few  banks  that  will  invest  your  funds  in  term  certificates  with  interest 

rates  guaranteed  until  your  anticipated  retirement.  And  we  can  provide  you  a 
personalized  projection,  based  on  your  estimated  contribution,  that  will  tell  you  how 

much  to  expect  when  you  retire. 

With  IRA  or  Keogh,  you'll  pay  no  Federal  income  tax  on  money  contributed  until  you 

retire.  And  all  taxes  are  deferred  on  interest  earned  until  received  as  retirement  income. 

So  if  you're  self-employed,  in  a  profession,  or  a  salary  earner  not  covered  by  either 
pension  plans,  remember  that  IRA  or  Keogh  can  take  a  few  more  financial  worries  out  of 

your  plans  for  tomorrow. 

Call  482-7530  or  stop  by  any  of  our  offices.  IRA  or  Keogh. 
Take  one  before  retiring. 


Suffolk  Franklin  ^3^  Savings  Bank. 
Maybe  vie  can  help. 

A  Mutual  Savings  Bank      Member  FDIC/DIFM 
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Sherman  Walt 


Sherman  Walt,  Principal  Bassoon  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
studied  music  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  and  at  the  Cur- 
tis Institute,  where  his  teachers 
included  Ferdinand  Del  Negro  and 
Marcel  Tabuteau.  Before  joining  the 
Orchestra  in  1952,  he  was  principal 
bassoon  of  the  Chicago  Symphony. 
Mr.  Walt  teaches  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity, where  he  is  Professor  of  Music, 
and  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
Tanglewood. 


at  the 
Parker  House 


Luncheon,  Dinner 
Sunday  Brunch 


Complimentary  Valet  Dinner  Parking. 
Tremontand  School  Streets  /  Boston  /  Reservations:  227-8600 
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Orientals 
for 


Beginners 


\n  unusual 
cradle  rug  in 
our  private  collection, 
from  the  nomadic  Qushgai  tribe  of  north  Persia,  c.  1900 

The  first  thing  to  know  is  that,  unlike  imitations,  a  fine  Oriental 
rug  grows  more,  not  less,  valuable  over  the  years. 

Making  it  a  most  rewarding  investment  in  every  way,  ]f  you  know  what 

to  look  for. 

Look  at  the  tight  weave  in  our  cradle  rug,  for  example.  It  calls  for  the 
finest  of  yarns  and  consummate  craftsmanship.  So  as  a  rule  it's  a  good 

guide  to  high  quality  overall. 

But  like  every  rule  we  could  list,  this  has  its  exceptions. 

That's  why  it's  wisest  to  look  for  an  Oriental  rug  expert  you  can  trust. 
One  who'll  show  you  the  great  wealth  of  possibilities  and  explain  the 

differences  between  them. 

Three  generations  of  Boodakians  have  built  our  reputation  by  doing 
just  that.  With  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  rug  collections  in  New 

England  to  serve  as  illustration. 

So  you  can  take  a  short  course  in  the  subject,  right  in  our  showroom. 
Any  Monday  through  Saturday  from  9:30  to  5  pm,  Thursdays 

and  Fridays  to  9. 

Koko  Boodakian  &  Sons 

Inc. 

a@)RieroiL  rug  ReciruERS  of  imsucn 


Orientals  •  Broadloom  •  Cleaning  •  Repairs 
1026  Main  Street,  Winchester    •   729-5566 
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First  impressions  that  last 
...all  winter  long. 

JfesW 

wcwbtrf 

1 1   X77  NEWBURY STREET,  BOSTON// 


Kachelofen 
Ceramic  Tile 
Stoves 

The  superbly  designed  Kachelofen 
Ceramic  Tile  Stove  offers  a  practical 
and  beautiful  solution  to  the  rising 
cost  of  fuel.  Fired  by  wood  or  coal, 
this  classic  European  stove  can  heat 
a  whole  house  or  a  single  room.  And 
at  just  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
heating  with  a  conventional  heating 
system  fueled  by  oil,  gas  or  electricity. 

cBtick 
"Yard 

Brick,  tile,  ceramic 
products  and  gift  items. 

128  Middlesex  A  ven  ue 
Someruille,  Ma  02145 
Tel.  (617)  666-3090 

OffRt.  1-93. 
Open  8:30-4:30  Monday-Saturday 

a  division  of  Spaulding  Brick  Co 


You'll  love  our 
performance,  too! 


Dinner  from  5:30 

Prime  Rib    •    Steak 

Seafood    •    Cocktails 

Tel.  742-7041 

85  Atlantic  Avenue 

Other  Locations: 

Acton,  Mass.    •    Amherst,  Mass. 

Valet  Parking  Available 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 


PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Thursday,  1  February  at  6 
Saturday,  3  February  at  6 


RONALD  KNUDSEN,  violin 
ROBERT  BARNES,  viola 
RONALD  FELDMAN,  cello 


SCHUBERT 


String  Trio  in  B  flat,  D.  581 
Allegro  moderato 
Andante 

Menuetto:  Allegretto 
Rondo:  Allegretto 


HINDEMITH 


String  Trio  No.  2 

Moderately  fast 

Lively 

Slow— Quick  half  notes- 
Slow— Lively,  as  before  — 
Extremely  lively 


made  possible  by 

PERNOD 
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Franz  Schubert 

Trio  in  B  flat  for  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  D.  581 


Schubert  wrote  this  Trio  in  September  1817,  his  twenty-first  year  and  a  time  in 
which  he  wrote  also  his  E  flat  Piano  Sonata,  the  Symphony  No.  6  in  C,  and  such 
remarkable  songs  as  Erlafsee,  Atys,  and  Gruppe aus  dem  Tartarus.  We  know 
nothing  of  any  particular  occasion  that  prompted  Schubert  to  try  his  hand  at  this 
relatively  rare  genre,  though  he  will  have  known  and  wished  to  emulate  the 
models  by  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  The  first  documented  performance  occurred 
only  in  1869,  when  the  eminent  Joseph  Joachim,  with  the  violist  Blagrove  and  the 
cellist  Piatti,  introduced  the  work  in  London. 

The  B  flat  Trio  is  an  ambitious  piece,  certainly  Schubert's  most  significant 
chamber  music  composition  before  the  famous  Trout  Quintet  from  the  fall  of 
1819.  Schubert  writes  for  this  combination  of  instruments  with  complete  secu- 
rity. The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  of  leisurely  gait,  is  strikingly  adventurous  in 
its  harmonic  travels.  The  Andante  offers  an  early  and  fairly  mild  example  of  one 
of  those  stormy  middle  sections  that  he  later  put  to  such  overwhelming  use  in, 
for  example,  the  A  major  Piano  Sonata  and  the  C  major  Cello  Quintet.  The  work 
as  a  whole  is  a  bit  violin-dominated,  but  in  the  trio  of  the  minuet,  Schubert  gives 
the  viola  and  its  distinctive  sound  a  moment  of  glory.  A  rondo  at  once  amiable 
and  rich  in  delightful  detail  concludes  the  work. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 


Paul  Hindemith 

String  Trio  No.  2  for  violin,  viola,  and  cello 


Paul  Hindemith  was  not  just  a  composer,  but  a  theorist,  conductor,  teacher,  and 
practical  musician  as  well.  He  was  proficient  on  several  instruments,  notably  the 
viola  (both  as  member  of  the  Amar  String  Quartet  and  as  a  soloist),  and  his  prac- 
tical-mindedness  led  him  to  compose  sonatas  for  every  orchestral  instrument. 
Born  in  Frankfurt,  Germany  on  16  November  1895,  he  taught  at  the  Berlin  School 
of  Music  from  1927-37  and,  in  America  (he  left  Germany  at  odds  with  the  Nazi 
regime),  from  1940  to  1953  at  Yale.  He  was  on  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  faculty 
in  1940  and  1941,  and  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Lecturer  at  Harvard,  1950-51.  From 
1953  he  lived  in  Zurich  and  was  on  the  faculty  of  that  city's  University,  and  he 
died  on  28  December  1963  in  Frankfurt. 

Hindemith's  Second  String  Trio  dates  from  1933,  and  its  accessibility  stems 
from  its  clarity  of  structure,  purposeful  and  direct  musical  motion,  and  the  sense 
of  tonality  which  around  this  time  replaced  the  composer's  earlier,  more  atonal 
bent.  The  first  movement  follows  logically  from  the  motivic  kernel  which  opens 
the  work  and  is  characterized  by  a  straightforward  ordering  of  its  themes,  which 
are  differentiated  by  changes  of  rhythm,  contour,  and  speed.  The  second  move- 
ment is  energetic,  scherzo-like,  filled  with  rhythmic  offbeats,  and  has  a  subdued, 
trio-like  middle  section.  The  last  movement  alternates  a  broad  slow  theme  (the 
viola  takes  the  violin  tune  when  the  opening  material  returns)  with  faster 
material  and  ends  with  a  brisk  coda  in  contrasting  meter. 

—  MarcMandel 
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Ronald  Knudsen 


Violinist  Ronald  Knudsen  was  born 
in  Beatrice,  Nebraska  and  studied  at 
the  Peabody  Conservatory  in 
Baltimore.  He  played  with  the 
Baltimore  and  Detriot  Symphony 
Orchestras  before  joining  the  Boston 
Symphony  in  1965.  A  member  of  the 
BSO's  second  violin  section,  Mr. 
Knudsen  was  in  Tokyo  for  the 
1967-68  season,  the  second  year  of  the 
Orchestra's  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram with  the  Japan  Philharmonic. 
Mr.  Knudsen  has  been  a  member  of 
the  contemporary  music  ensemble 
Collage  since  its  inception  in  1971. 


Robert  Barnes 


Born  in  Detroit,  violist  Robert  Barnes 
won  statewide  recognition  at  age  11 
as  a  violinist  in  the  All-City  String 
Quartet,  which  included  his  twin 
brother  on  viola  and  his  future  wife 
on  cello.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Detroit  Symphony  violin  section 
while  attending  Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity. He  switched  to  viola  in  his  last 
year  there,  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  a  year  later  in 
1967,  and  is  an  active  chamber  musi- 
cian as  well  as  orchestral  player. 
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Note  Our  Blue  Flute! 


"Blue  Fluted" 
entirely  hand  painted  porcelain 


Special  Exhibit  of  Royal  Copenhagen's 
Blue  Fluted  Pattern  of 
Dinnerware  and  Gifts 

Cooley's/ Marco  Polo 

34  Newbury  St.      9  Walden  St.       84  Central  St. 
BOSTON  CONCORD        WELLESLEY 

(Marco  Polo) 
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Ronald  Feldman 


Cellist  Ronald  Feldman  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  owning  the  only  electric 
cello  in  existence.  Mr.  Feldman  was 
only  19  when  he  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  in  1967.  Brooklyn-born, 
he  has  studied  with  Claus  Adam  of 
the  Juilliard  String  Quartet,  at  the 
Manhattan  School  of  Music,  and  with 
Lome  Munroe,  principal  cellist  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Greylock  Trio  with  his 
wife,  harpist  Elizabeth  Morse,  and 
BSO  flutist  Paul  Fried,  and  a  member, 
too,  of  Collage,  the  Boston-based  con- 
temporary music  ensemble. 


music  for  frugal  musings 

open  up  worlds  of  color  and  sound  at  practical  prices 
with  records  from  the  Harvard  Coop,  New  England's 
largest  record  center,  rock,  folk,  classical  and  more  . . . 
for  less.  ~ 


HARVARD  SQUARE 


CAMBRIDGE 
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After 
the 
symphony... 


r 


.  .  .  continue  the  evening  in  the  old  world  tradition. 

Tecce's  Restaurant,  famous  for  Italian  cuisine 
for  over  30  years,  now  offers  "Tecce's  Cafe". 

An  authentic  representation  of  historic 

Salem  Street  in  the  North  End,  complete  with 

gas  lights,  cobblestone  street,  and  outdoor  tables. 

This  unique  dining  experience  features  late-nite 

Italian  pastries,  after  dinner  liqueurs  and  espresso's. 

AMEX.,  MC,  VISA,  DC. 

Reservations  742-6210  (Eight  or  more  &  functions) 

Parking  Available — Handicap  Facilities 

Cafe  Mon.-Sat.  Lunch  11  to  3:00  p.m. 
Sun.  11  to  1  a.m. 
Restaurant  Mon.-Sat.  Dinner  4:30  to  11:30  p.m. 
Sun.  12  to  9:00  p.m. 
Bar  Mon.  Sat.  11  to  1  a.m. 

(Attitude  Adjustment  Hours  4  to  6:00  p.m.) 
Sun.  12  to  1  a.m. 


...before  V    ^-y  anything 


COMING  CONCERTS  . . . 

Thursday,  8  February  —  8-10 

Thursday  'C  Series 
Friday,  9  February  —  2-4 
Saturday,  10  February  —  8-10 
NIKLAUS  WYSS  conducting 
Mozart  Flute  Concerto  No.  2  in  D 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER 
Mahler  Symphony  No.  10  in 

F  sharp 


Wednesday,  21  February  —  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Thursday,  22  February  —  8-9:50 

Thursday  'C  Series 
Friday,  23  February  —  2-3:50 
Saturday,  24  February  -  8-9:50 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting 
Mozart  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 

Mozart  Piano  Concerto  No.  9  in 

E  flat,  K.271 
ALFRED  BRENDEL 
Strauss  Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomme, 

Suite 


Tuesday,  27  February  —  8-9:45 
Tuesday  'B'  Series 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting 
Mozart  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 

Mozart  Concerto  in  A  for 

Clarinet,  K.622 
HAROLD  WRIGHT 
Strauss  Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomme, 

Suite 
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Set  your  sights 
high  enough  and 
you  can't  miss  the 
Top*  Top-floor 
dining,  top-flight 
food.  It  that's  \\rhat 
you  Ye  come  to 
expect,  come  up  to 
the  Top 
of  the 
Hub. 


Stouffers 

Top  of  the  Hub 

Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


Thursday,  1  March  —  8-9:45 

Thursday  'O  Series 
Friday,  2  March  —  2-3:45 
Saturday,  3  March  -  8-9:45 
KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  64  in  A 

Blacher  Concertante  Musik  for 

Orchestra 
Prokofiev  Symphony  No.  5 


Wednesday,  7  March  —  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Thursday,  8  March  -  8-9:50 

Thursday  'A'  Series 
Friday,  9  March  -  2-3:50 
Saturday,  10  March  -  8-9:50 

CLAUDIO  ABBADO  conducting 
Mahler  Symphony  No.  2 

inC  minor, 
Resurrection 
BARBARA  HENDRICKS,  soprano 
JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY  CHORUS, 
LORNA  COOKE  DE  VARON, 
conductor 


IAN0  SAL 

Pay  40  to  60%  Less 

Uprights  —  Grands  —  Spinets 
from  $150.00  &  Up.  Financing  Available. 
Largest  Selection  of  Reconditioned  Pianos 
in  New  England.  Monday  thru  Saturday 
10  am  —  10  pm.  Sunday  10  am  —  8  pm. 

J.  D.  Furst  &  Son 

Piano  Rebuilders 

21  Brookline  Ave.,  Kenmore  Sq.,  Boston 
Call  267-4079  for  Further  Information 


The  Cantata 
Singers  <§?  f 

enstmuML* 

J.S.Bach 

The  St.  John  Passion 

John  Ferris,  conducting 
Saturday,  March  3, 8:00  p.m. 
Sunday,  March  4,  4:00  p.m. 
Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge 
Tickets:  $7,  $5,  $3 

Information/tickets: 

The  Cantata  Singers,  Box  375, 

Cambridge,  MA  02138  (617)  625-7410 

Arts  Vouchers  accepted 

This  concert  funded  in  part  by  the 

Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts 

and  Humanities 
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cRg&  Coins... 

the  investnjenl 

virtuoso. 

How  many  investments  have  averaged 
a  better  than  20%  compound  return 
rate  over  the  past  20  years?  .  .  .  and  a 
brilliant  29%  over  the  past  5  years? 
How  many  perform  well  in  bull  and  bear 
markets? 

Today's  financial  experts  are  recom- 
mending portfolios  that  include 
investment-quality  rare  coins  —  one  of 
the  safest  high  performers.  Rare  coins 
are  easily  placed  in  Keoghs  and  IRAs, 
and  find  ready  liquidity  in  an  eager 
world  market. 

We're  recognized  numismatic  leaders, 
with  impeccable  credentials  in  the  rare 
coin  field.  Our  experts  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  diversifying  your  portfolio  with 
rare  coins.  Call  or  visit  us  today  .  .  .  for 
a  virtuoso  investment  performance. 

Ask  for  our  free  brochure, 

Rare  Coins:  the  Outstanding  Investment. 


iNEWJ 
ENGLAND 
RARE  COIN 
GALLERIES 

Dept.  G-51, 
89  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02109 
Toll-free  outside  Mass.  1-800-225-6794 
(617)  227-! 


f 
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DERTADS  is  a  posh 
hideaway.  Intimate, 
relaxed  —  approximately 
40  people  served  nightly. 
Return  to  high  style;  enjoy 
yourself  in  a  restaurant 
destined  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country. 

Dertads 

Open  6:00  p.m.  to  11:00  p.m. 
Closed  Mondays 
in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  Street,  Harvard  Square 
K^  Cambridge,  Mass.  (617)354-1234  ^f 


This  is 

the 
answer. 


211  Congress  Street, 

Boston,  MA  021 10 

423-6500 

Now 

choose 

the 
question. 

1 .  Who  can  lead  you  to  exactly  the  right  industrial 
property  for  your  needs? 

2.  Who  knows  all  about  commercial  property  in 
New  England? 

3.  Who  can  manage  property  in  a  way  that  makes 
owners  and  tenants  happy? 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES . . . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 
(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year, 
in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to 
the  concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at 
Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies' 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physi- 
cians attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  call- 
ing in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
entrance  to  the  Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to 
their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stair- 
way at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
by  the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
will  be  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston 
Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  avail- 
able for  resale  by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
Orchestra,  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the 
concert.  You  will  receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your 
contribution. 

LATECOMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to 
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leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces 
in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (subscription  con- 
certs only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $3.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays 
beginning  at  6  pm. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5).  Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WCRB  (Boston  102.5  FM),  and  WFCR-FM. 
Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC- 
FM,  and  WFCR-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  productions  at 
(617)-893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  to  try  to  get  the  Boston 
Symphony  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  BSO,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  the  monthly  BSO  news  publication  and  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information  about  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  please 
call  the  Friends'  Office  Monday  through  Friday  between  nine  and  five.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address  with  the  label  from  your  BSO  newsletter  to  the  Development  Office,  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115.  Includ- 
ing the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our 
files. 


We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  kids 
a  free  education. 

ltA        Yes,  free. 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
,       transportation  (in  Boston),  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  02115,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 
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Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference  .  .  . 


Four  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to 
the  individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a 
truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally  staffed  to 
meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a  fine 
hotel 

Oakwood  —  60 1  Summer  Street —  rates  from  $60.00  per  day 

Manchester,  Mass. 

Cape  Cod — Lewis  Point  Road— rates  from  $50.00 
Bourne,  Mass. 

Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street— rates  from  $50.00 
Melrose,  Mass. 

Norwood  —  767  Washington  Street— rates  from  $50.00 
Norwood,  Mass. 


Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 
(617)  698-0360 


EXPERIENCE  THE 
19™CENTURY 

One  of  the  gifts  of  the  19th  century  (along  with  Tchaikovsky,  Tolstoi,  others) 
was  the  ritual  of  the  "family  silver."  It  was  in  those  elegant  times  when  bringing 
out  the  "family  silver"  came  to  mean  a  profound  or  joyous  occasion  was  at 
hand,  one  that  called  for  something  beyond  the  ordinary. 

A  few  of  the  more  hallowed  rituals  that  evolved  over  the  genera- 
tions are  shown  below.  Next  time  you  take  out  the  Smirnoff  Silver  (it 
traces  directly  back  to  the  original  formula)  observe  the  jewel-like 
flash  of  icy-cold  Silver  pouring  into  your  glass.  Smooth,  with  a  unique 
90.4  proof.  Prepare  to  taste  history. 


THE  ONE: 
CONCESSIT 
TO  MODEBmr 

FOR  THE* 
SILVER 
DRINKER- 
YOUR 
FREEZER 
TAKES  lH 
PLACEOF 
THE 

NORTHERN 
WINTER  "OR 
CHI  LUNG  : 
BOTTLE  Al\ffl| 
GLASSES    :? 


FREEZING  SILVER   &; 
PLUS  A  THIRD  OF  A  TURN 

ON  THE  PEPPER  MILL 
AND  YOU  SHOULD  BE  ABLE 

TO  COUNT  THE  GRAINS 


THOROUGHLY  BLOT 
ONE  BLACK  OLIVE.  CHILL 
CHILL  EVEN  FURTHER  WITH 
ONE  OUNCE  OF  ICY  SILVER 

AND  ICE.^— - — w: 


IRNOFFSILVE 

SO  FULL  OF  HISTORY 
YOU  CAN  ALMOST  TASTE  IT 


mmmm 


ANNOUNCING 
RUNE 
FURNITURE'S 

©GREAT 
WINTER  OF  79 

SALE 


Sale  now  in  progress. 


BOSTON  81  Arlington  St.  426-1500  Mon  -  Sat  930  am  -  5:30  pm;  Wed  930  am  -  830  pm 
NATICK  323  Speen  St.  655-2200  Mon  -  Fri  930  am  -  8:30  pm.  Sat  930  am  -  530  pm 


PAINE© 


HH 


BSO  CHAMBER  MUSIC  PRELUDES 

made  possible  by  I 

PERNOD 

fi  N€W  S€RI€S  OF  PR€-SVMPHONV        I 
CHRMB6R  MUSIC  RND  DINN€RS 
RVflllflBl€  TO  BSO  SUBSCRIB€RS 

6  PM  Concerts 
(Followed  by  Dinners  at  7  pm) 


FEBRUARY  1,3 


FEBRUARY  22,  24 


MARCH  1,3 


APRIL  12, 14 
APRIL  21 


Schubert  String  Trio  #2 
Hindemith  String  Trio  #2 

Beethoven  Serenade,  op.  25     i 
Mozart  Flute  Quartet  in  C 

Prokofiev  Sonata  for  Two  Violins 
Prokofiev  Flute  Sonata 

Brahms  Sextet,  op.  18 

Mozart  6  Major  Duo 
Dvorak  Terzetto 


FOR  TICKET  INFORMATION  PLEASE  CALL 
THE  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE  AT  266-1492 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Eighth  Season  1978-1979 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 


Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  John  T.  Noonan  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 

General  Manager 


Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 

Peter  Gelb 

Director  of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  A.  Young 

Assistant  Director 

of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 

Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 

Advisor  for  the 
Music  Director 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of  Development 

Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 

Controller 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

Michael  Steinberg 

Director  of  Publications 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 
Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.Hill 

Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C.White 

Assistant  to  the 
Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

A  ss  is  tantAdm  in  istra  to  r, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 


Programs  copyright  ©  1978  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


Leo  L.  Beranek 

Chairman 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Weston  P.  Figgins 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Vice  Chairman 

Vice  Chairman 

Secretary 

Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Richard  P.  Morse 

John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Stephen  Paine 

Hazen  Ayer 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

David  Pokross 

David  W.  Bernstein 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

William  Poorvu 

David  Bird 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Harry  Remis 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mrs.  Louise  I.  Kane 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Robert  Cushman 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Robert  Kraft 

William  A.  Selke 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Benjamin  Lacy 

GeneShalit 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Paul  Fromm 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Manhard  II 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Irs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 

Roger  Woodworth 

The  best  of  the  bunch. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 


l     i 


Grotrian 

Schiedmayer 

August-Forster 


TAe  World's  finest 
^tbm  Qettnany 

Come  and  discover  what  European  masters  have  known 
for  over  a  century  .  .  .the  incomparable  excellence  of  sound 
and  craftsmanship  of  Grotrian,  Schiedmayer  and  August- 
Forster  pianos.  Our  spacious  showroom  is  in  nearby  Woburn 
and  abounds  with  the  world's  most  prestigious  instruments, 
including  pre-owned  Steinways.  With  special  pre- 
arrangement,  concert  grands  are  available  for  short-term 
performances  at  schools,  churches  and  concert  halls.  Our 
complete  services  include  sales,  service,  rebuilding,  tuning 
and  in-home  repairs. 


East  Coast  Piano  &  Organ 

21  Wheeling  Avenue, Woburn,  Mass, 
935-3870 


BSO 


BSO/100  Reaches  $10  Million  Mark 


The  Boston  Symphony's  centennial  fund  drive  reached  $10,000,000  during 
December  1978,  a  milestone  in  the  BSO/100  program.  The  campaign  now  enters 
Phase  III  in  pursuit  of  the  final  $5.7  million  needed  to  attain  the  total  goal  of  $15.7 
million. 

The  Leadership  portion  of  the  program  (donors  of  $100,000  or  more)  is  making 
excellent  progress  under  the  guidance  of  Fran  Fahnestock  and  George  Clowes. 
To  date,  $1.3  million  of  the  $4.7  million  aimed  at  from  the  Leadership  category 
has  been  received  in  gifts  and  pledges. 

The  Advance  Gift  category,  under  the  direction  of  Jane  Bradley  and  Vernon 
Alden,  has  made  substantial  gains,  with  $800,000  having  been  contributed 
toward  a  goal  of  $1.7  million.  Special  thanks  to  Jordan  Golding  for  his  important 
support  in  the  Advance  category.  The  Major  Gift  division,  headed  by  Sue  Hall 
and  Robert  Kraft,  continues  to  move  smoothly  ahead,  with  $200,000  in  gifts  and 
pledges  so  far. 

Our  sincere  thanks  to  all  involved  in  this  very  important  undertaking! 


BSO  Members  Live  on  WGBH-89.7-FM 


Live  interviews  with  BSO  members  on  Saturday  mornings  continue  in  the 

eleven-to-noon  time  slot  of  WGBH-FM's  Morning  Pro  Musica,  hosted  by  Robert  J. 

Lurtsema.  Those  coming  up  include  principal  violist  Burton  Fine  on  10  February, 

Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  on  17  February,  principal  cellist  Jules  Eskin  on 

24  February,  and  principal  bass  player  Edwin  Barker  on  3  March.  This  series  of 

interviews  is  made  possible  by  grants  from  BASF  Systems  and  Pastene  Wine  and 

Food. 


Chamber  Concerts 


Reminder  to  Thursday  'C  and  Saturday  'Even'  Chamber  Series  subscribers— 
your  series'  next  Pernod-sponsored  Pre-Symphony  Chamber  Concerts  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  are  at  6  p.m.  on  Thursday,  22  February  and  Saturday,  24 
February.  The  program  is  Beethoven's  Op.  25  Serenade  and  Mozart's  C  major 
Quartet  for  Flute  and  Strings. 


Tennstedt  Autographs 


Klaus  Tennstedt,  who  will  be  guest  conductor  with  the  BSO  from  21  February 
through  3  March,  will  be  at  the  Harvard  Coop  to  autograph  records  on  Thursday, 
21  February  at  1  p.m.  So  far  there  are  just  two,  both  on  Angel— Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  1,  and  the  Schumann  and  Grieg  Piano  Concertos  with  Horacio 
Gutierrez  as  soloist— but  Klausketeers  will  be  happy  to  know  that  by  fall  they 
can  add  Schumann's  Rhenish  Symphony,  the  Beethoven  Fifth,  the  Mahler  Fifth 
with  the  Adagio  from  the  Symphony  No.  10,  and  the  Brahms  Piano  Concerto 
No.  1  in  D  minor  with  Garrick  Ohlsson  to  their  collections. 
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Live  Music  lb  Go. 

The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 
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More  on  the  Marathon 


23  March  will  mark  the  opening  of  the  ninth  Musical  Marathon.  From  modest 
beginnings,  the  Marathon  has  grown  to  become  the  Friends'  major  effort  on 
behalf  of  the  annual  Giving  Campaign.  This  year's  goal  of  $175,000  is  a  formida- 
ble one,  but  it  will  be  met  and,  we  hope,  surpassed,  thanks  to  the  dedication  of 
our  supporters.  Hundreds  of  volunteers  are  being  called  upon  along  with  profes- 
sionals, business  people,  and  others  to  achieve  this  end. 

The  center  of  the  complex  Marathon  machine  is,  of  course,  WCRB/102.5  FM, 
the  radio  station  from  which,  since  its  inception,  the  Marathon  has  reached  out 
to  the  world.  Richard  L.  Kaye,  Executive  Vice-President  of  WCRB,  plans  every 
minute  of  our  three  days'  air  time  and  does  much  of  the  announcing  and  inter- 
viewing on  the  air  as  well.  The  organization  of  this  year's  schedule  seems  almost 
beyond  managing,  for  it  involves  two  broadcasting  focal  points:  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  at  Symphony  Hall  and  the  rotunda  at  Quincy  Market.  And  then 
there's  coordinating  local  efforts  with  our  two  other  FM  stations,  WQRC-FM-100 
on  Cape  Cod  and  WBRK/101.7  FM  in  the  Berkshires,  which  will  carry  some  of 
our  proceedings  each  day. 

Obviously  Richard  Kaye  has  to  have  time  away  from  the  microphone,  and  at 
such  times  he  is  spelled  by  friends  who  are  masters  of  the  techniques  necessary 
to  keep  pledges  rolling  in.  Many  of  these  specialists  are  "regulars"  whom  our 
listeners  enjoy  each  year.  They  will  include  Mitch  Miller,  Carl  DeSuze,  Henry 
Fogel— who  takes  time  from  his  regular  duties  as  Manager  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  to  help  the  BSO— and  many  more.  They  are  a  very  special  sort  of 
volunteer,  and  we  want  them  to  know  how  much  they  contribute  to  our  success 
and  how  grateful  we  are  for  their  help. 

Other  vital  assistance  comes  from  trained  secretaries  and  bookkeepers  who 
volunteer  their  free  time  to  keep  our  records  in  order,  type  up  the  pledge  cards, 
and  generally  smooth  the  way  from  your  telephone  pledge  to  mailing  of  fhe 
"bill."  Information  includes  the  amount,  the  musical  selection  you  have 
requested,  and  the  "thank-you"  premium  you  have  chosen  as  a  gift  from  us  in 
return  for  your  contribution.  Without  trained  personnel,  the  sorting  of  all  this 
vital  information  could  get  hopelessly  confused. 

Remember— the  1979  Marathon  catalog  will  be  in  your  hands  this  month,  and 
we'll  be  telling  you  more  about  the  army  of  volunteers  who've  made  it  what  it  is. 
Once  you've  got  the  catalog  in  hand,  we're  counting  on  you  to  make  your 
choices,  pledge,  and  turn  your  money  into  music! 
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Seiji  Ozawa 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  Music  Director  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
Orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  Shenyang,  China  in  1935  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  In  the  fall 
of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  high- 
est honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for 
outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  Assistant  Conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
was  Music  Director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers 
beginning  in  1963,  and  Music  Director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony 
Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest 
conducting  numerous  American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January 
of  1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
was  made  an  Artistic  Director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  Music  Directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and 
Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  remaining 
Honorary  Conductor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strength- 
ened the  Orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home.  In  February/ 
March  1976,  he  conducted  concerts  in  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  Vienna,  Munich, 
Berlin,  London,  and  Paris  on  the  Orchestra's  European  tour.  In  March  1978  he 
brought  the  Orchestra  to  Japan,  leading  thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities,  an  occasion 
hailed  by  critics  as  a  triumphal  return  by  Mr.  Ozawa  to  his  homeland.  Then,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  he  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Pe- 
king Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  became  the  first  foreigner  in  many  years 
to  lead  concerts  in  China. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly  with 
the  orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan.  Since  he  first  conducted  opera  at  Salzburg 
in  1969,  he  has  led  numerous  large-scale  operatic  and  choral  works.  He  has  won  an 
Emmy  Award  for  outstanding  achievement  in  music  direction  for  the  BSO's  Evening 
at  Symphony  television  series,  and  his  recording  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  has  won 
a  Grande  Prix  du  Disque.  Seiji  Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon  include  works  of  Bartok,  Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler, 
and  Ravel,  with  works  of  Berg,  Stravinsky,  Takemitsu,  and  a  complete  Tchaikovsky 
Swan  Lake  forthcoming.  For  New  World  records,  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  Orchestra  have 
recorded  works  of  Charles  Tomlinson  Griffes  and  Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last 
in  the Dooryard Bloom'd. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1978/79 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Homer  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

*  Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Emanuel  Boder 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Phillip  K.Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  A  Iden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Will  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

£  flat  clarinet 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  T aft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 

David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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Accompanist  to 

Leonard  Bernstein  •  Arthur  Fiedler 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Seiji  Ozawa  •  Andre  Previn 

Gunther  Schuller   •  YehudiWyner 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 


Thursday,  8  February  at  8 
Friday,  9  February  at  2 
Saturday,  10  February  at  8 


NIKLAUS  WYSS  conducting 


MOZART 


Flute  Concerto  in  D,  K.285d  (314) 
Allegro  aperto 
Andante 
Rondo:  Allegretto 


DORIOT  ANTHONY  D  WYER 


INTERMISSION 


MAHLER 


Symphony  No.  10  in  F  sharp 

(Performing  version  by  Deryck  Cooke) 

Adagio 

Scherzo 

Purgatorio 

[Scherzo] 

Finale 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:50  and  Friday's  at  about  3:50. 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 
Baldwin  piano 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given 

in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters 

Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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SPEND  YOUR 
SATURDAY  MORNINGS 

WITH 

THE  ORCHESTRA 

ON  'GBH  RADIO 


Join  Morning  Pro  Musica  host 
Robert  J.  Lurtsema  for  a  fas- 
cinating series  exploring  the 
inner  workings  of  a  modern  sym- 
phony orchestra. 

Each  week,  special  guests  from 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  he  on  hand  to  share  their 


insights  in  to  the  Orchestra's 
management,  production  and 
music. 

This  week's  guest: 
Burton  Fine,  viola 


SSI 


rjr* 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director 


THE  ORCHESTRA 

Morning  Pro  Musica 
Saturday  7:0042:00  noon 

'GBH  RADIO  89.7  FM 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Concerto  No.2  in  D  for  flute  and  orchestra,  K.285d  (314) 

Joannes  Chrisostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb 
Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself 
Wolfgango  Amadeo  about  1 770  and 
Wolfgang  Amade  about  1777,  was  bom 
in  Salzburg  on  27  January  1756  and  died 
in  Vienna  on  5  December  1 791.  He  wrote 
this  concerto  in  1 778  at  Mannheim  for  a 
Dutch  amateur  flutist  named  Dejean  (or 
Deschamps  or  Dejong).  The  original 
score  is  lost.  The  work  first  appeared  in 
print  in  Munich  about  1800.  The  orches- 
tra consists  of  the  usual  strings  with  two 
oboes  and  two  horns.  These  performances 
are  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony.  The 
cadenzas  are  by  Ms.  Dwyer. 

That  Mozart  did  not  like  the  flute 
seems  to  be  a  well  known  fact,  but 
one  so  generally  accepted  that  it  merits  reconsidering.  Didn't  he  write  the  most 
beautiful  passages  for  the  flute  in  his  operas,  symphonies,  and  piano  concertos? 
But  there  is  evidence— even  strong  evidence,  as  it  seems.  In  1777-78  Mozart 
stayed  for  a  while  in  Mannheim  on  his  way  to  Paris.  Both  cities  brought  him  a 
maximum  of  disappointment.  He  did  not  get  a  secure  position  as  a  composer  or 
even  an  invitation  to  write  an  opera.  He  had  to  return  to  his  home  town  of 
Salzburg  a  beaten  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  well  received  by  his  fellow  musicians,  who,  espe- 
cially in  Mannheim,  were  excellent  masters  of  their  craft.  This  town  had  a 
famous,  perhaps  the  best  orchestra  of  that  time.  Among  its  members  was  the 
noted  flutist  Wendling,  of  whom  Mozart  remarked,  as  the  story  goes:  "He  is  not 
a  piper  and  one  need  not  always  be  in  terror  for  fear  the  next  note  will  be  too 
high  or  too  low;  he  is  always  right;  his  heart  and  his  ear  and  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
are  all  in  the  right  place,  and  he  does  not  imagine  that  blowing  and  making  faces 
is  all  that  is  needed;  he  also  knows  what  'adagio'  means."  This  is  but  a  story: 
praising  one  flutist  while  striking  out  at  all  the  others  does  not  sound  like 
genuine  Mozart,  and,  anyhow,  the  remark  is  against  flutists,  not  the  flute! 

Wendling  introduced  Mozart  to  a  rich  Dutchman,  De  Jean,  who  had 
apparently  returned  from  the  colonies.  He  was  a  flute  dilettante  and  commis- 
sioned Mozart  to  write  him  some  concertos  and  quartets.  He  promised  a  good 
fee— 200  florins.  Mozart  started  work  with  zeal,  and  two  weeks  later  the  first 
work,  the  Flute  Quartet  in  D,  K.285,  was  completed.  Soon  after,  Mozart  lost 
interest,  and  when  De  Jean  left  Mannheim  two  months  later,  Mozart  was  ready 
with  less  than  half  of  the  promised  works.  This  at  least  was  the  opinion  of 
De  Jean,  who  paid  him  only  96  florins. 

Mozart's  father,  who  had  to  stay  behind  in  Salzburg,  watched  the  situation 
with  great  concern.  Money  was  scarce  in  the  Mozart  family.  The  son  became 
evasive  in  his  reports.  He  had  failed  to  secure  the  money  that  was  supposed  to 
sustain  him  and  his  mother  in  Mannheim.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  father, 
Mozart  explained  that  he  got  dried  up  when  writing  for  an  instrument  he  didn't 
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In  France,  they  say  if  you  want  to 

build  a  truly  great  restaurant,  you  find  a  truly 

great  Chef  and  build  it  around  him. 
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Wait  'til  you  see  what  we  built  around  Bruce. 


La  nouvelle  cuisine. 

Bruce  Gardner,  Chef. 

Lunch.  Dinner.  Faneuil  Hall 
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like!  This  is  the  main  and  genuine  source  for  the  above-mentioned  legend.  We 
dare  say  that  when  you  view  the  situation  as  it  really  was,  things  begin  to  look 
different.  At  that  time  Mozart  was  in  love  with  a  young  singer,  Aloysia  Weber 
(who  was,  by  the  way,  a  cousin  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  the  composer).  Thus 
Mozart  had  things  other  than  writing  for  the  flute  in  his  head.  He  loved  Aloysia 
with  the  passion  of  a  young  man  of  21;  he  composed  arias  for  her,  taught  her 
singing  and  music,  and  even  made  plans  for  a  trip  to  Italy  together.  The  girl,  in 
fact,  used  him  and  discarded  him  soon  after.  Fate  willed  that  some  years  later 
Mozart  married  her  sister  Constanze.  We  cannot  help  feeling  that  Mozart,  in 
accusing  the  flute,  had  merely  used  a  bad  excuse!  This  may  sound  somewhat  dis- 
respectful, but  careful  reading  of  Mozart's  letters  shows  that  they  do  not  always 
reflect  his  real  feelings  and  often  even  form  a  screen  for  their  concealment.  As  so 
often,  the  father  was  right  when  he  wrote,  "On  with  you  to  Paris!" 

Mozart  delivered  the  two  flute  concertos  to  De  Jean.  As  recently  as  1920,  an 
Oboe  Concerto  in  C  major  came  to  light  in  Salzburg.  This  work,  written  for  an 
Italian  named  Ferlendis  who  was  engaged  in  Salzburg,  had  long  been  missing;  it 
was  merely  known  that  Mozart  had  composed  it  prior  to  his  departure  for 
Mannheim  and  Paris.  The  Oboe  Concerto  and  the  Second  Flute  Concerto  are 
almost  identical:  it  seems  that  Mozart,  pressed  for  time,  had  taken  the  oboe  piece, 
transposed  it  up  a  tone  into  D  major,  and  had  given  it  to  De  Jean.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival,  Mozart  had  shown  the  score  of  the  Oboe  Concerto  to  Friedrich  Ramm, 
Mannheim's  leading  oboist,  for  whom  he  later  wrote  the  Oboe  Quartet,  K.368b 
(370).  Ramm  had  the  concerto  copied  and  played  it  several  times  with  great  suc- 
cess. We  may  therefore  assume  that  De  Jean  recognized  his  flute  concerto  for 
what  it  was,  an  arrangement,  and  this  may  be  the  reason  that  he  paid  Mozart  less 
than  half  the  sum  agreed  upon.  What  De  Jean  did  not  realize  is  that,  while 
Mozart  had  in  his  hurry  mechanically  transposed  the  orchestral  parts,  he  had 
managed  to  improve  the  solo  part.  He  now  gave  to  it  a  final  touch  of  logic  and 
perfection.  There  are  improvements  in  the  virtuoso  passages,  but  more 
impressive  still  is  the  turning  of  an  incidental  embellishment  in  the  slow  move- 
ment into  an  important  and  integral  element  of  expression  in  the  solo  flute. 

Reading  the  tempo  indications,  one  might  ask  the  meaning  oi  Allegro  aperto, 
which  appears  in  a  number  of  Mozart's  works  of  the  same  period.  Its  translation 
would  be  "an  open  allegro,"  but  its  meaning  has  never  been  conclusively  ascer- 
tained. The  same  indication  can  be  found  in  the  Violin  Concerto  No.5  in  A, 
K.  219.  Mozart  had  reached  a  first  climax  in  concerto-writing  in  1775  when  he 
composed  five  violin  concertos  of  rapidly  increasing  greatness.  In  these,  the 
young  Mozart  did  away  with  that  Baroque  tradition  under  which  his  elders  still 
labored:  a  new  harmonic  structure  and  the  gradually  increasing  dualistic  con- 
trast of  themes  were  the  new  features.  Following  the  achievement  of  the  violin 
concertos,  his  new  ways  were  expertly  and  concisely  applied  in  the  Flute 
Concerto. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  the  first  movement,  the  last  measure  of  the 
orchestral  tutti  brings  a  figure  with  a  trill,  which  is  later  taken  up  by  the  flute.  It 
even  becomes  one  of  the  main  ingredients  in  the  building  up  of  the  solo  part.  It  is 
further  interesting  to  note  that,  in  the  recapitulation,  in  that  return  of  the  open- 
ing that  so  often  merely  repeats  material  already  heard,  some  involvement  is  felt 
in  the  flute  part  that  suggests  the  stronger  impact  of  feelings  we  know  from  the 
violin  concertos.  The  dreamlike  mood  of  the  slow  movement  has  its  origin  in  the 
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F  major  of  the  Oboe  Concerto,  with  a  sudden  flash  into  D  minor  soon  after  the 
beginning.  The  ensuing  warmth  of  the  second  theme  is  strengthened  by  imitation 
between  flute  and  violins.  The  third  movement  is  a  rondo,  its  main  theme  a 
variation,  so  to  speak,  of  a  theme  to  be  born  later:  Blonde's  aria  of  joy,  VJelche 
Freude,  welche  Lust,  in  the  Seraglio.  This  happy  and  serenade-like  ending,  as  so 
often  in  Mozart,  brings  the  winds  of  the  orchestra  into  more  prominence. 

Close  to  the  end  there  is  a  passage  written  in  a  more  "learned"  manner,  a  little 
fugato  for  flute  and  strings.  When  the  concerto  was  edited  for  the  complete 
Mozart  edition  in  1883,  this  passage  caused  some  trouble:  the  available  sources 
were  either  illegible  or  incorrect.  The  editor  asked  none  less  than  Johannes 
Brahms  to  propose  a  reconstruction.  This  he  did,  and  it  was  his  version  that  was 
printed.  When  the  oboe  version  was  rediscovered,  it  showed  what  Mozart  had 
actually  done  there.  While  Brahms  had  worked  out  an  analogy  between  two 
entrances,  Mozart  had  put  in  a  slight  irregularity,  a  proceeding  of  surprise  so 
typical  of  him. 

— Uri  Toeplitz 

Dr.  Toeplitz,  for  many  years  the  principal  flutist  of  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  is  a  scholar 
who  specializes  in  Mozart's  wind  music. 
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Gustav  Mahler 

Symphony  No. 10  in  F  sharp 

A  performing  version  of  Mahler's  draft,  prepared  by  Deryck  Cooke  in 

collaboration  with  Berthold  Goldschmidt,  Colin  Matthews,  and  David 

Matthews 

Gustav  Mahler  was  born  in  Kalischt 
(Kaliste)  near  the  Moravian  border  of 
Bohemia  on  7  July  1860  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  18  May  1911.  He  did  most  of 
the  work  on  his  unfinished  Tenth 
Symphony  in  the  summer  of  1910.  Ernst 
Krenek  prepared  a  full  score  of  the  first 
and  third  movements  in  1924,  and  these 
sections  were  performed  on  14  October 
that  year  in  a  version  incorporating  some 
additional  retouchings  by  Franz  Schalk 
and  Alexander  von  Zemlinsky,  with 
Franz  Schalk  conducting  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  These  move- 
ments were  introduced  in  the  United 
States  in  that  edition  by  the  Erie  Philhar- 
monic under  Fritz  Mahler,  nephew  to  the 
composer,  on  6  December  1949.  Richard  Burgin  conducted  the  Adagio  only  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  on  1 1  and  12  December  1953,  and  Charles  Munch  led  both  movements 
at  concerts  in  December  1959.  G  wither  Schuller  and  the  New  England  Conservatory 
Symphony  Orchestra  performed  the  Adagio  in  1973. 

Deryck  Cooke's  performing  version  of  the  entire  symphony  was  first  heard  in  a 
preliminary  edition  with  both  scherzos  incomplete  on  a  B.B.C.  broadcast  on  19  December 
1960,  Berthold  Goldschmidt  conducting  the  (London)  Philharmonia  Orchestra.  The  com- 
plete version  of  Cooke's  score  was  introduced  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  London,  on 
13  August  1964  by  Goldschmidt  and  the  London  Symphony.  Cooke's  revised  edition,  pub- 
lished 1976  by  Faber  Music  Ltd.,  London,  and  Associated  Music  Publishers,  Inc.,  New 
York,  and  which  is  played  at  these  concerts,  was  given  its  first  performance  on  15  October 
1972  at  the  Royal  Festival  Hall,  London,  Wyn  Morris  conducting  the  New  Philhar- 
monia. Niklaus  Wyss  and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  United  States 
premiere  on  28  January  1976.  The  present  performances  are  the  first  in  Boston  of  the 
entire  symp>hony.  The  score  calls  for  four  flutes  (one  doubling  piccolo),  four  oboes  (one 
doubling  English  horn),  four  clarinets  (one  doubling  E  flat  clarinet)  and  bass  clarinet, 
four  bassoons  (two  doubling  contrabassoon),  four  horns,  four  trumpiets,  four  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  timpani  (two  players),  bass  drum,  large  double-sided  military  drum  with  a 
diameter  of  at  least  80  centimeters  (3Vh  inches),  snare  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tamtam, 
birch  brush,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  harp,  and  strings. 

Special  thanks  go  to  Dr.  Susan  M.  Filler,  Chicago,  who  made  available  her  paper  on  the 
chronology  of  composition  of  the  Symphony  No.  10  as  well  as  her  unpublished  paper, 
Artistic  Morality  vs.  Musical  Reality— the  Case  for  a  Performing  Version  of 
Mahler's  Tenth  Symphony. 
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The  final  chapter  in  Gustav  Mahler's  not  very  long  life  began  in  1907.  Four 
momentous  things  happened  that  year.  On  17  March,  Mahler  resigned  the 
Artistic  Directorship  of  the  Vienna  Court  Opera,  bringing  to  a  close  a  ten-year 
term  whose  achievement  has  become  legend.  Mahler  was,  however,  drained  by 
the  struggles  and  the  tempests  that  were  the  price  of  that  achievement,  worn 
down  by  anti-Semitic  attacks  on  himself  and  his  young  protege,  Bruno  Walter, 
and  feeling  the  need  to  give  more  time  to  the  composition  and  performance  of  his 
own  music.  On  5  June,  he  signed  a  contract  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New 
York,  where  he  would  make  his  debut  conducting  Tristan  und  Isolde  on  New 
Year's  day  1908.  On  5  July,  his  daughter  Maria,  four-and-a-half,  died  at  the  end 
of  a  two- week  battle  with  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  just  hours  after  an 
emergency  tracheotomy  had  been  performed  at  the  Mahlers'  summer  house  at 
Maiernigg  in  Carinthia.  A  few  days  after  the  funeral,  a  physician  who  had  come 
to  examine  Mahler's  exhausted  wife  and  her  seriously  ill  mother,  responding  to 
the  composer's  half-joking  "as  long  as  you're  here  you  might  as  well  have  a  look 
at  me  too,"  discovered  the  severity  of  his  heart  lesion.  The  diagnosis,  confirmed 
in  Vienna  almost  at  once,  was  subacute  bacterial  endocarditis,  and  Mahler,  that 
dedicated  hiker,  cyclist,  and  swimmer,  not  to  mention  fiery  conductor,  was  put 
on  a  regimen  of  depressingly  restricted  physical  activity. 

The  time  that  remained  is  quickly  accounted  for.  1907:  concerts  in  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Helsingfors,  meeting  with  Sibelius,  the  last  opera  performance  (Fidelio) 
and  the  last  concert  (his  own  Symphony  No.  2)  in  Vienna,  departure  for  New 
York.  1908:  performances  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  year,  concerts  with  the  New  York  Symphony,  the  premiere  in  Prague 
of  the  three-year-old  Symphony  No.  7,  the  composition  during  the  summer  of 
Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  (The  Song  of  the  Earth).  1909:  termination  of  his  association 
with  the  Met  and  the  start  of  a  three-year  contract  with  the  dilapidated  New 
York  Philharmonic,  work  on  the  Symphony  No.  9. 1910:  concerts  with  the 
Philharmonic  in  New  York  and  other  American  cities  including  Boston*,  engage- 
ments in  Paris  and  Rome,  the  triumphant  premiere  in  Munich  of  the  Symphony 
No.  8  (written  in  the  summer  of  1906),  the  completion  of  the  Ninth  Symphony, 
followed  immediately  by  extensive  and  concentrated  work  on  the  Tenth,  and  a 
meeting  at  Leyden  with  Sigmund  Freud.  1911:  the  last  New  York  Philharmonic 
concert  on  21  February,  including  the  premiere  of  Busoni's  Berceuse  elegiaque—A 
Man 's  Cradle  Song  at  his  Mother's  Coffin,  the  onset  of  a  streptococcal  blood  infec- 
tion, unsuccessful  serum  treatment  in  Paris,  and  death  in  a  Vienna  sanatorium 


*Mahler's  Symphony  Hall  program  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  on  26  February  1910 
included  the  Berlioz  Fantastic  Symphony,  a  Bach  suite  (actually  a  pastiche  of  Mahler's  con- 
sisting of  movements  from  the  Second  and  Third  Suites,  conducted  by  Mahler  from  a  piano 
doctored  to  sound  like  a  harpsichord),  Beethoven's  Leonore  Overture  No.  3,  and  Till 
Eulenspiegel  by  Strauss.  On  the  Metropolitan  Opera  tour  in  1908  Mahler  conducted  perfor- 
mances in  Boston  of  Wagner's  Die  Walkiire,  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni,  and  Wagner's  Tristan 
und  Isolde. 
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on  18  May.  "No  doubt  he'll  now  become  a  great  man  in  Vienna  too/'  wrote 
Richard  Strauss  to  his  "dear  poet,"  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal.  Bruno  Walter,  a 
friend  ever  since  he  had  become  a  coach  and  chorus  master  on  Mahler's  staff  at 
the  Hamburg  Opera  in  1894,  conducted  the  posthumous  premieres  of  Das  Lied 
von  der  Erde  and  the  Ninth  Symphony,  the  former  in  Munich,  half  a  year  after  the 
composer's  death,  with  Mme.  Charles  Cahier  and  William  Miller  as  soloists,  the 
latter  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  in  June  1912. 

It  seemed  then  that  all  of  Mahler's  music  had  been  offered  to  the  public.  Of  the 
Tenth  Symphony  it  was  assumed  that  it  was  in  too  fragmentary  a  state  ever  to  be 
performable,  and  word  went  about  that  Mahler  had  asked  his  wife  to  destroy 
whatever  remained  by  way  of  drafts.  Mahler's  biographer  Richard  Specht  wrote 
of  the  "gaiety"  and  "exuberance"  in  the  music,  but  his  wording  makes  it  plain 
that  he  had  not  himself  seen  the  score  and  did  not  expect  to.  In  1912,  Arnold 
Schoenberg,  that  paradoxical  confluence  of  the  rational  and  the  mystic,  wrote: 
"We  shall  know  as  little  about  what  [Mahler's]  Tenth  (for  which,  as  also  in  the 
case  of  Beethoven,  sketches  exist)  would  have  said  as  we  know  about  Beethoven's 
or  Bruckner's.  It  seems  that  the  Ninth  is  a  limit.  He  who  wants  to  go  beyond  it 
must  pass  away.  It  seems  as  if  something  might  be  imparted  to  us  in  the  Tenth 
which  we  ought  not  yet  to  know,  for  we  are  not  yet  ready.  Those  who  have  writ- 
ten a  Ninth  stood  too  near  to  the  hereafter.  Perhaps  the  riddles  of  this  world 
would  be  solved  if  one  of  those  who  knew  them  were  to  write  a  Tenth.  And  that 
probably  is  not  to  take  place."  Mahler  had  after  all  had  his  own  misgivings  about 
going  beyond  the  Ninth.  He  had  called  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  a  symphony  without 


Alma  Mahler 
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numbering  it,  so  that  the  symphony  he  called  No.  9  was  actually  his  tenth.  Thus 
he  had  dealt  by  circumvention,  or  so  he  believed,  with  "the  limit,"  and  with  ten 
symphonies  completed  (counting  Das  Lied),  he  moved  without  a  pause,  fearlessly 
and  with  white-hot  energy,  from  the  last  pages  of  the  official  Symphony  No.  9  to 
the  first  of  No.  10.  In  1911  the  discovery  of  penicillin  was  still  seventeen  years 
away:  had  the  antibiotic  been  available  to  Mahler,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
would  have  finished  his  work-in-progress  that  summer. 

Schoenberg's  Mahler-Beethoven  parallel  was  inapt  because  Schoenberg  had  no 
idea  how  far  Mahler  had  actually  progressed  on  his  Tenth.  Only  Mahler's  widow 
knew  that  until  1924,  when  she  asked  the  twenty-three-year-old  composer  Ernst 
Krenek,  then  just  married  to  the  Mahlers'  nineteen- year-old  daughter  Anna,  to 
prepare  a  practical  full  score  of  the  two  most  nearly  complete  movements,  at  the 
same  time  allowing  the  Viennese  publisher  Paul  Zsolnay,  a  future  husband  of 
Anna's,  to  publish  a  large  part  of  the  manuscript  in  facsimile.  That  she  took 
Richard  Specht's  advice  in  this  matter  was  remarkable.  In  1912,  passing  on  the 
little  he  knew  about  the  Tenth  Symphony  (presumably  on  the  basis  of  what  Mrs. 
Alma  Mahler  had  told  him),  Specht  had  mentioned  "mysterious  superscriptions 
[that]  hover  between  the  notes."  These  do  indeed  exist,  but,  more  than  mysteri- 
ous, they  are  explicit  and  exceedingly  painful.  Gustav  Mahler,  in  1910,  was  a 
man  in  torment,  for  he  believed  himself  on  the  point  of  losing  his  intensely 
beloved,  very  much  younger,  bright  and  lively,  beguilingly  beautiful  wife.  Alma 
Maria  Schindler,  born  31  August  1879,  was  an  extraordinary  woman.  She  met 
Mahler  in  November  1901  and,  pregnant,  married  him  four  months  later.  Their 
marriage  was  a  mixture  of  passionate  mutual  devotion  and  fundamental  out-of- 
tuneness.  Alma,  flirtatious  by  temperament,  was  restless,  and  in  May  1910,  at  a 
spa  in  Tobelbad,  just  southwest  of  Graz,  she  met  Walter  Gropius,  four  years  her 
junior  and  about  to  embark  on  one  of  the  most  distinguished  careers  in  the 
history  of  architecture.  Under  trying  and  even  bizarre  circumstances— Gropius 
had  by  accident  addressed  the  letter  in  which  he  had  invited  Alma  to  leave  her 
husband  to  "Herr  Direktor  Mahler"— Alma  chose  to  stay  with  Mahler,  who  later 
told  her  that  if  she  had  left  him  then,  "I  would  simply  have  gone  out  like  a  torch 
deprived  of  air."  The  verbal  exclamations  that  Mahler  scattered  through  the 
score  of  the  Tenth  Symphony  are  reflections  of  this  crisis,  and  it  cannot  have 
been  easy  for  Alma  to  make  up  her  mind  to  the  publication  of  such  painfully  inti- 
mate material.* 


*  Alma  Mahler  was  married  to  Gropius  from  1915  to  1919.  Their  daughter,  Alma  Manon, 
died  of  complications  resulting  from  poliomyelitis  in  1935,  and  Alban  Berg  wrote  his  Violin 
Concerto  as  a  memorial  to  that  marvellously  gifted  and  beautiful  young  woman.  From  1911 
to  1914,  Alma  Mahler  had  an  intense  relationship  with  the  Austrian  painter  and  poet  Oskar 
Kokoschka  (born  1886),  who  later  described  this  period  as  "the  most  unquiet"  of  his  life.  In 
1929,  she  married  the  novelist  Franz  Werfel  (1890-1945),  emigrating  with  him  to  France  in 
1938  and  escaping  together  to  the  United  States  two  years  later.  She  died  in  New  York  in 
1964,  her  marriage  to  Mahler  still  the  dominant  fact  of  her  life.  Gropius,  who  remarried  in 
1923,  joined  the  Harvard  faculty  in  1937,  founded  The  Architects  Collaborative  in 
Cambridge  with  six  of  his  pupils  in  1946,  and  died  in  Boston  on  5  July  1969. 
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The  Krenek  edition  of  the  Adagio  and  Purgatorio  lacks  too  much  both  of 
science  and  art  to  be  in  any  way  satisfactory.f  Moreover,  the  pairing  of  the 
expansive  Adagio  and  the  almost  epigrammatic  Purgatorio  made  a  puzzling 
impression  in  performance,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  Mahler's  intentions 
as  to  context,  it  was  hard  to  know  what  to  make  of  Purgatorio  at  all.  It  was  again 
Richard  Specht  who  suggested  after  study  of  the  facsimile  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  all  had  been  done  that  could  be  done  about  the  Tenth  Symphony  and 
who  urged  that  "some  musician  of  high  standing  who  is  devoted  to  Mahler  and 
intimate  with  his  style"  should  prepare  a  performable  full  score  of  the  entire 
work.  He  named  Schoenberg  as  a  likely  candidate.  For  a  long  time,  though, 
nothing  happened.  In  1942,  the  Canadian-born  Mahler  scholar  Jack  Diether  tried 
in  vain  to  interest  Shostakovich  in  the  task.  Seven  years  later,  Diether  and  Alma 
Mahler- Werfel,  manuscript  in  hand,  called  on  Schoenberg,  but  he,  at  75,  and 
with  eye  problems  so  severe  that  work  on  his  compositions  had  become  nearly 
impossible,  was  in  no  way  able  to  contemplate  such  an  assignment.  (Schoenberg 
of  course  met  Specht's  desiderata  of  devotion  and  intimacy  with  Mahler's  style; 
however,  as  we  know  not  only  from  his  recompositions  of  Monn  and  Handel, 
but  also  from  his  orchestrations  of  Bach  and  Brahms,  he  was  temperamentally 
incapable  of  dealing  with  someone  else's  score  in  a  spirit  that  was  not  assertively 
his  own.) 


f'Krenek  edition"  is  a  shorthand  expression  that  is  less  than  fair  to  Ernst  Krenek,  for  what 
was  long  the  only  available  performing  edition  of  music  from  the  Tenth  Symphony  incor- 
porates the  decisions  of  persons  other  than  the  eminent  Czech  composer.  One  is  the 
Austrian  conductor  Franz  Schalk  (1863-1931),  a  considerable  eminence  in  Vienna's  musical 
life,  but  most  apt  to  be  remembered  now  for  his  share  in  the  falsification  of  the  scores  of 
Anton  Bruckner.  Another  was  Alexander  von  Zemlinsky  (1872-1942),  composer,  conductor 
at  the  German  Opera  in  Prague,  for  a  time  brother-in-law  to  Schoenberg,  composition 
teacher  to  Alma  Schindler  and  the  man  to  whom  she  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering  her 
virginity  when  she  met  Gustav  Mahler.  Finally,  there  is  Otto  Jokl  (1891-1963),  an  Alban 
Berg  pupil  who  was  an  editor  for  Associated  Music  Publishers,  the  New  York  firm  that  pub- 
lished the  score  in  1951.  Curiously,  Alban  Berg's  own  detailed  criticisms  of  Krenek's  origi- 
nal effort  were  not  taken  into  account. 
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Meanwhile,  several  musicians  who  were  primarily  scholars  rather  than  crea- 
tive composers  involved  themselves  independently  in  the  problem— Deryck 
Cooke  and  Joe  Wheeler  in  England,  Clinton  Carpenter  in  the  United  States,  and 
Hans  Wollschlager  in  Germany.  Cooke,  who  was  born  in  Leicester  in  1919  and 
who  died  in  1976,  was  on  the  music  staff  of  the  B.B.C.  when  that  corporation 
asked  him  to  prepare  a  booklet  for  their  proposed  Mahler  centenary  celebration 
in  1960.  Feeling  ''bound  to  say  something  meaningful  about  the  last,  unfinished 
work,"  he  immersed  himself  in  the  study  of  the  facsimile,  coming  to  discover 
that  Mahler  had  left  not  a  "might-have-been"  but  an  "almost-is."  Hearing  his 
incomplete  version  in  1960  and  assessing  reactions  to  it  convinced  Cooke  that  it 
was  necessary  to  go  on  with  his  deciphering  and  filling  out  of  the  second  and 
fourth  movements:  only  then  could  the  Purgatorio  movement  and  the  sense  of 
the  entire  symphony  be  understood.  Re-enter  now  Alma  Mahler-Werfel,  who, 
influenced  by  Bruno  Walter,  forbade  further  performances  of  Cooke's  score, 
which  neither  she  nor  Walter  had  seen  or  heard.  After  Walter's  death  in  1962, 
another  conductor,  Harold  Byrns,  persuaded  Mrs.  Mahler-Werfel  to  listen  to  a 
tape  of  Berthold  Goldschmidt's  1960  performance.  Cooke  writes  that  she  "was 
moved  to  tears  by  the  music,  and  confessed  that  she  had  not  realized  'how  much 
Mahler  there  was  in  it.'  "  On  8  May  1963,  she  conveyed  to  Cooke  and  to  the 
B.B.C.  her  permission  for  "performances  in  any  part  of  the  world."  Manuscript 
pages  that  had  not  been  included  in  the  1924  Zsolnay  facsimile  were  made  avail- 
able to  Cooke  in  time  for  him  to  use  them  in  the  preparation  of  the  score  that  was 
performed  in  1964,  and  these  were  also  used  in  another  facsimile,  edited  by 
Erwin  Ratz  and  published  1967  by  the  Munich  firm  of  Walter  Ricke  (and,  disap- 
pointingly, less  well  printed  than  the  Zsolnay  edition).  The  few  remaining  man- 
uscript pages  were  published  1976  in  Cooke's  score.  (Further  details  of  perfor- 
mance history  are  given  on  page  21  above.) 

Cooke  makes  it  clear  that  his  score  was  "in  no  sense  intended  as  a  'completion' 
or  'reconstruction' . . .  Quite  simply,  [it  represents]  the  stage  the  work  had 
reached  when  Mahler  died,  in  a  practical  performing  version."  We  are  inconsis- 
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tent  in  these  matters.  We  seem  to  prefer  Bach's  Art  of Fugue  to  stop  where  Bach's 
blindness  and  last  illness  halted  his  hand,  but  we  have  accepted  for  nearly  two 
centuries  the  feeble  "completions"  of  the  movements  of  Mozart's  Requiem  by 
Mozart's  pupil  (and  possibly  Mrs.  Mozart's  lover),  F.X.  Sussmayr,  and,  even 
though  Toscanini  refused  at  the  premiere  to  proceed  beyond  the  last  notes  writ- 
ten by  Puccini  himself,  Turandot  flourishes  with  the  robustly  workmanlike  con- 
clusion by  Franco  Alfano.  We  shall  be  watching  with  intense  interest  the  fate  in 
the  next  decades  of  Alban  Berg's  Lulu  with  its  third  act  filled  out  and  of  Peter 
Giilke's  version  of  Schubert's  last  and  wonderful  unfinished  symphony  in  D 
major,  D.966a.  Some  considerable  voices,  including  those  of  Arnold  Schoenberg, 
Bruno  Walter,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Rafael  Kubelik,  Pierre  Boulez,  and  Erwin  Ratz 
(chief  editor  for  the  International  Mahler  Society  of  Vienna)  have  spoken  against 
a  "complete"  Mahler  Tenth.  In  the  November  1978  issue  of  19th  Century  Music, 
Richard  Swift  cogently  states  the  case  from  a  scholarly  composer's  point  of  view 
against  the  presumption  of  discounting  what  Mahler  might  yet  have  done 
between  "the  stage  the  work  had  reached"  when  he  died  and  his  final  fair  copy. 
(What  adds  interest  to  Swift's  article  is  that,  while  he  has  a  strong  objection  in 
principle,  he  in  fact  admires  much  of  what  Cooke  actually  did.)  Yet,  if  we  accept 
Cooke's  score  on  Cooke's  terms,  as  a  "performing  version"  of  a  draft  that  Mahler 
would  undoubtedly  have  "elaborated,  refined  and  perfected  ...  in  a  thousand 
details,"  in  which  he  would  also  "no  doubt,  have  expanded,  contracted, 
redisposed,  added,  or  cancelled  a  passage  here  and  there,"  and  where  he  would 
"finally,  of  course,  have  embodied  the  result  in  his  own  incomparable  orchestra- 
tion," we  have  before  us  something  of  the  greatest  significance  both  as  a  docu- 
ment and  as  a  monument.* 


*Of  the  various  "performing  versions,"  only  Cooke's  has  been  printed  and  played;  it  is, 
however,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  understand  that  with  the  publication  and  perfor- 
mance of  Cooke's  finally  revised  score,  we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  our  engagement  with  the 
Mahler  Tenth.  The  second  movement,  for  example,  seems  to  need  still  more  notes  than 
Cooke  has  provided,  and,  in  general,  we  need  to  know  the  readings  — necessarily  conjec- 
tural in  places,  all  of  them,  Cooke's  included— of  Wheeler,  Carpenter,  Wollschlager,  and 
others  yet  to  come. 
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Having  a  Mahler  Tenth  adds  a  great  human  and  musical  experience  to  our 
lives— the  last  movement  particularly  speaks  for  itself  in  this  respect— and  that 
is  the  first  and  obvious  argument  pro.  But  more— knowledge  of  this  music  alters 
our  perception  of  Mahler's  life-work.  This,  not  without  the  powerful  influence  of 
Alma  Mahler's  interpretation,  we  have  been  taught  to  see  as  tending  toward  the 
conscious  farewell,  death-obsessed,  of  the  last  song— its  very  name  is  Der 
Abschied  (The  Farewell)— of  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  and  the  closing  Adagio  of  the 
Symphony  No.  9.*  But  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Mahler  in  no  way  thought  of  that 
last  heart- wrenching  Adagissimo  as  the  final  page  of  his  letter  to  the  world.  (Ken 
Russell's  film  fantasy  on  Mahler  is  an  assailable  interpretation  of  the  composer's 
life  and  work,  but  it  contains  some  ringing  truths:  one  of  them— it  is  factually 
quite  wrong— is  the  last  shot  of  Mahler's  arrival  in  Paris  in  March  1911,  confi- 
dently exclaimingly  to  the  waiting  reporters,  "I'm  going  to  live  for  ever!")  To 
reiterate,  virtually  without  a  break  he  plunged  into  work  on  his  new  sympho- 
ny—at  a  level  of  energy  as  high  as  ever  in  his  life— and  a  symphony  that  for  all 
its  tragic  elements  within  the  music  and  in  the  "mysterious  superscriptions"  is 
informed  by  the  gaiety  and  exuberance  of  which  Alma  told  Specht  and,  at  the 
end,  by  profound  serenity. 

In  the  Tenth  Symphony,  Mahler  returned  to  the  symmetrical  five-movement 
design  he  had  used  in  the  Fifth  and  Seventh  Symphonies  and  in  the  original 
1888-93  version  of  the  Symphony  No.  1  when  it  still  included  Blumine.  This  was 
not,  to  begin  with,  clear  to  Mahler,  and  the  crossing  out  of  numbers  and  of  desig- 
nations like  "finale"  on  the  folders  that  contain  the  material  for  the  several 
movements  indicates  that  he  more  than  once  changed  his  mind  about  their  order 
within  the  whole.  It  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  question  that  the  answer  can- 
not be  finally  known,  but  on  the  basis  of  her  study  of  the  manuscript  materials, 
Susan  M.  Filler  proposes  that  Mahler  began  with  the  Adagio  (I)  in  short  score, 
that  is,  with  the  score  compressed  into  four  staves,  with  verbal  indications  for 
the  orchestration;  continued  with  the  E  minor  Scherzo  (IV),  which  he  had  pre- 
viously thought  of  as  being,  at  various  times,  the  first  movement,  the  finale,  and 
the  second  movement;  the  F  sharp  minor  Scherzo  (II),  which  he  had  considered 
as  a  possible  finale;  Purgatorio  (III),  conceived  from  its  first  appearance  as  the 
third  movement;  and  the  finale  (V),  an  afterthought  to  what  Mahler  had  origi- 
nally imagined  as  a  four-movement  symphony.  He  then  went  back  to  the  begin- 
ning, writing  the  almost  entirely  filled  out  full  score  of  the  Adagio  (I),  the  con- 
siderably sketchier  full  score  of  the  F  sharp  minor  Scherzo  (II),  and  an  orchestral 
draft  of  Purgatorio  (III),  fairly  well  filled  out  up  to  the  start  of  the  da  capo.  Other 
readings  are  of  course  possible.  Cooke  believed,  and  Hans  Tischler  is  a  scholar 
who  agrees  with  him,  that  Mahler  had  originally  planned  a  two-movement  sym- 
phony to  consist  of  the  F  sharp  major  Adagio  (I)  and  the  F  sharp  minor  Scherzo 
(II),  and  that  the  latter  was  therefore  the  second  movement  to  be  composed. 


*Michael  Kennedy  convincingly  suggests  in  his  superb  Mahler  biography  that  this  Adagio 
is  an  elegy,  not  for  Mahler  himself,  but  for  his  long-dead  brothers  and  sisters  and  particu- 
larly for  his  child,  Maria. 
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Mahler  wrote  "Adagio"  on  the  folder  that  contains  the  music  of  the  first  move- 
ment, but  he  does  not  in  fact  enter  that  tempo  or  the  main  key— F  sharp  major  — 
until  measure  16.  He  begins,  rather,  with  one  of  the  world's  great  upbeats— a 
pianissimo  Andante  for  the  violas  alone,  probing,  wandering,  surprising,  shed- 
ding a  muted  light  on  many  harmonic  regions,  slowing  almost  to  a  halt,  finally 
and  most  unexpectedly  to  open  the  gates  to  the  Adagio  proper.  This  is  a  melody 
of  great  range  and  intensity— "piano,  but  very  warm"  is  Mahler's  instruction  to 
the  violins— enriched  by  counterpoint  from  the  violas  and  the  horn,  becoming  a 
duet  with  the  second  violins*,  returning  eventually  to  the  world  of  the  opening 
music.  These  two  tempi,  these  two  characters,  provide  the  material  for  this 
movement.  A  dramatic  dislocation  into  B  major  (Mahler  notates  it  as  C  flat)  with 
sustained  brass  chords  and  sweeping  broken-chord  figurations  in  the  harp  and 
the  bowed  strings  brings  about  a  crisis,  the  trumpet  screaming  a  sustained  high 
A,  the  orchestra  seeking  to  suffocate  it  in  a  terrifying  series  of  massively  dense 
and  dissonant  chords.  Fragments  and  reminiscences,  finally  an  immensely 
spacious,  gloriously  scored  cadence,  bring  the  music  to  a  close. 


*One  must  imagine  the  effect  of  this  with  the  orchestral  seating  Mahler  knew  and  wrote  for, 
that  is,  with  the  second  violins  at  the  front  of  the  stage  and  on  the  conductor's  right,  the 
duet  thus  coming  from  the  entire  breadth  of  the  orchestra. 
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The  second  movement  is  a  scherzo  on  a  large  scale  in  F  sharp  minor:  the  folder 
still  bears  the  designation  "Scherzo-Finale."  It  moves  in  rapid  quarter- notes,  and 
its  most  immediately  distinctive  feature  is  the  constant  change  of  meter— 3/2,  2/2, 
5/4,  2/2,  3/4,  and  so  on— that  jolts  the  pulse  in  almost  every  measure.  Here  is  one 
of  Mahler's  most  astonishing  leaps  into  the  future,  and  even  so  great  a  conductor 
as  himself  would  have  had  to  acquire  some  new  techniques  to  manage  this 
exceedingly  difficult  music  in  performance.  (Only  the  scene  of  Tristan's  delirium 
would  have  come  even  close  to  this  in  Mahler's  conducting  experience.)  A  Trio, 
for  which  Cooke  has  supplied  (in  German)  the  direction  "suddenly  much  slower: 
leisurely  landler-tempo,"  is  a  variation  on  the  melody  of  the  Adagio.  There  is  a 
shorter  second  interlude  under  chains  of  trills  in  strings  and  oboes.  For  the  end 
of  the  movement,  the  mordantly  sardonic  character  of  the  opening  is  translated 
into  the  gaiety  and  exuberance  to  which  Specht  refers. 

Mahler  sometimes  divided  his  symphonies  into  two  main  "Abtheilungen" or 
sections,  and,  following  that  lead,  Cooke  suggests  a  major  articulation  at  the  end 
of  the  second  movement.  Another  reading  of  the  musical  material,  however,  sug- 
gests that  the  third  movement  is  a  miniature  pendant  to  or  variation  of  what 
immediately  precedes  it,  the  relationship  being  much  like  that  of  the  first  two 
movements  in  Beethoven's  Hammerklavier  Sonata,  Opus  106.  The  dominance  in 
both  of  Mahler's  movements  of  the  interval  of  the  third— major  in  the  second 
movement  and  minor  in  the  third— is  certainly  a  striking  and  audible  connec- 
tion. Mahler  called  this  movement  "Purgatorio  oder  Inferno, "  later  striking  out 
"Inferno"  with  a  heavy  zig-zag  line.  The  ghostly  and  whirring  texture  recalls  Das 
irdische  Leben  (Earthly  Life)  in  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn,  a  song  with  which  it  also 
shares  the  key  of  B  flat  minor.  The  main  tempo  is  Allegretto  moderato,  and  the 
movement  is  a  tiny  da  capo  form.  Here  is  where  Mahler's  "mysterious 
superscriptions"  begin.  As  the  middle  section  grows  in  intensity,  Mahler  writes 
"Tod!  Verk!, "the  latter  an  abbreviation  presumably  for  "V  erkl'drung" or 
"transfiguration"  (m.95).  At  the  climax  (m.107),  he  writes  "Erbarmen!!  (Mercy!!)" 
at  the  top  of  the  page,  and  at  the  bottom  "O  Gott!  O  Gott!  ivarum  hast  du  mich 
verlassen?(0  God!  O  God!  Why  has  thou  forsaken  me?)"  Six  measures  later,  when 
the  same  music  returns  at  an  even  greater  level  of  intensity,  he  writes  "Dein 
Wille  geschehe!  (Thy  will  be  done!)" 
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Up  to  this  point,  each  movement  has  been  very  much  shorter  than  its  prede- 
cessor: Purgatorio  is  not  quite  one  quarter  the  length  of  the  Adagio.  With  the 
"mediating"  scherzo  this  works,  but  the  immediate  juxtaposition  of  Adagio  and 
Purgatorio  in  the  old  Krenek-et  al.  edition  never  made  convincing  sense.  The 
fourth  movement  is  counterpoise  to  the  second,  and  with  it,  the  dimensions 
begin  to  expand  once  more.  Everything  on  the  folder  is  violently  crossed  out 
except  the  Roman  numeral  IV  and  the  following  notations: 


Der  Teufel  tanzt  es  mit  mir 

Wahnsin,  fass  mich  an,  Verfluchten! 
vernichte  mich 

dass  ich  vergesse,  dass  ich  bin! 
dass  ich  aufhore,  zu  sein 
dass  ich  ver 


The  Devil  dances  it  with  me 

Madness,  seize  me,  accursed  one! 
destroy  me 
that  I  may  forget  that  I  exist! 

that  I  may  cease  to  be 
that  I  for 


Jack  Diether  rightly  calls  this  movement  "daemonic."  Cooke  supplies  the 
direction  "Allegro  pesante.  Nicht  zu  schnell  (not  too  fast)."  Mahler  quotes  the 
"mercy"  motive  from  Purgatorio,  alluding  as  well  to  Das  Lied  von  Erde— the 
reference  is  to  the  "morschen  T and"  ox  "rotten  trumpery"  passage  in  the  first 
song— and  to  the  Ninth  Symphony.  On  the  last  pages,  the  music  disintegrates 
into  the  mutterings  of  percussion,  with  a  clarinet  and  also  cellos  and  basses 
played  with  the  wooden  side  of  the  bow  joining  the  cymbals  and  drums.  A  for- 
tissimo thud  of  the  large,  double-sided  military  drum— muted— is,  so  to  speak, 
the  last  word.  But  Mahler  fills  the  remaining  space  on  the  page  with  sprawling 
text: 
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Du  allein  weisst  was  es  bedeutet. 
Ach!  Ach!  Ach! 
Leb'  wol  mein  Saitenspiel! 
Leb  wol 
Leb  wol 
Leb  wol 

with  more  and  still  larger  exclamations  of  Ach  on  the  left  side. 

You  alone  know  what  it  means. 
Farewell,  my  lyre! 


:~f/^T7*tt/t^*^^ 
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The  folder  for  the  fourth  movement  of  Mahler's  Tenth  (see  page  36) 
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"Du  allein" means  Alma.  She  tells  the  story  in  her  Memories:  "Marie  Uchatius, 
a  young  art  student,  paid  me  a  visit  one  day  in  the  Hotel  Majestic*  Hearing  a 
confused  noise,  we  leaned  out  of  the  window  and  saw  a  long  procession  in  the 
broad  street  along  the  side  of  Central  Park.  It  was  the  funeral  cortege  of  a  fire- 
man, of  whose  heroic  death  we  had  read  in  the  newspaper.  The  chief  mourners 
were  almost  immediately  beneath  us  when  the  procession  halted,  and  the  master 
of  ceremonies  stepped  forward  and  gave  a  short  address.  From  our  eleventh- 
floor  window  we  could  only  guess  what  he  said.  There  was  a  brief  pause  and 
then  a  stroke  on  the  muffled  drum,  followed  by  a  dead  silence.  The  procession 
then  moved  forward  and  all  was  over. 

"The  scene  brought  tears  to  our  eyes  and  I  looked  anxiously  at  Mahler's  win- 
dow. But  he  too  was  leaning  out  and  his  face  was  streaming  with  tears.  The  brief 
drum-stroke  impressed  him  so  deeply  that  he  used  it  in  the  Tenth  Symphony." 


^Central  Park  West,  south  of  72nd  Street.  An  apartment  building  by  the  same  name  now 
occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Majestic.  —Ed. 
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Michael  Kennedy  writes  in  his  Mahler  biography  that  "this  incident  occurred 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  16th  February  1908.  The  funeral  was  of  Charles  W.  Kruger, 
Deputy  Chief  of  the  City  of  New  York  Fire  Department,  commanding  the  2nd 
Division,  who  died  . . .  while  fighting  a  fire  at  217  Canal  Street  at  1  a.m.  on  14th 
February.  He  had  been  in  the  fire  service  for  thirty-six  years."  (See  also  page  43.) 

The  finale  begins  at  once  with  the  same  sound,  and  in  the  introduction,  a  tenta- 
tive unfolding  of  motives  is  punctuated  by  five  further  repetitions  of  the  drum- 
stroke.  The  rising  scale  in  the  bass  tuba  and  the  slower  descent  in  the  French 
horn  both  refer  back  to  Purgatorio.  Very  gradually  the  music  gathers  speed  and  at 
the  same  time  begins  the  long  voyage  from  D  minor,  where  the  fourth  movement 
ended,  back  to  F  sharp.*  There  is  a  long,  winding,  poignant  solo  for  the  flute,  a 
variant  of  the  waltzing  in  the  preceding  scherzo,  and  it  leads  to  a  newly  rapt  and 
still  music  for  strings.  The  drum  of  death  breaks  into  this  peace  to  introduce  the 
quick  music  that  forms  the  central  portion  of  the  finale,  based  on  themes  from 
Purgatorio:  what  riches  that  brief,  almost  incorporeal  movement  yields!  Again, 
like  in  the  first  movement,  a  breaking- point  is  reached  on  the  trumpet's  shrilling 
high  A  and  the  orchestra's  brutally  dissonant  blanketing  of  that  protest.  Horns 
proclaim  the  opening  viola  melody,  but  from  there  Mahler  moves  into  a  music 
that  is  ardent,  yet  singularly  at  peace,  in  Michael  Kennedy's  words,  "a  great  song 
of  life  and  love— the  most  fervently  intense  ending  to  any  Mahler  symphony  and 
a  triumphant  vindication  of  his  spiritual  courage."  The  love  song  is  to  Alma. 
Where  the  string  music  fades  beyond  our  hearing,  and  flutes,  then  clarinets, 
interject  their  gentle  sighs,  Mahler  writes  "Fur  dich  lebenl  fur  dich  sterben" '—'' 'to 
live  for  you!  to  die  for  you!"  At  the  last,  there  is  one  terrible  rearing-up  of 
violins— they  vault  through  nearly  two  octaves  and  in  a  single  beat  grow  from 
pianissimo  to  fortissimo— and  there  Mahler  has  written  "Almschi!"f 


*To  conclude  the  symphony  in  its  initial  key  is  by  no  means  a  procedure  to  be  taken  for 
granted  in  Mahler's  later  music.  In  this  instance  it  was  an  afterthought,  the  manuscript 
showing  unmistakably  that  Mahler  originally  intended  the  finale  to  end  in  B  flat. 


fin  the  earlier  draft  in  B  flat,  the  "Almschi!"  is  firmly  written  and  twice  underlined;  in  the 
final  version,  the  handwriting  is  huge,  shaky,  almost  out  of  control,  the  exclamation  mark 
nearly  illegible,  the  slant  of  the  word  descending  sharply  from  left  to  right. 

—Michael  Steinberg 
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The  following  account  of  Deputy  Fire  Chief  Charles  W.  Kruger's  death  in  the  line  of  duty 
is  drawn  from  The  New  York  Times  of  Saturday,  15  February  1908. 


Deputy  Fire  Chief  Charles  W.  Kruger,  known  to  all  firemen  as  "Big- Hearted 
Charley,"  went  to  his  death  yesterday  morning  in  the  flooded  sub-cellar  of  215 
Canal  Street,  while  his  driver,  Andy  Hergenrother,  and  two  men  of  Truck  8 
clung  to  his  arms  and  vainly  tried  to  draw  him  back  to  safety.  Kruger's  record  for 
bravery,  perilous  rescues,  and  narrow  escapes  from  death  in  the  course  of  duty 
extended  over  thirty-six  years  of  work  with  the  firefighters  of  New  York,  and  he 
was  probably  the  most  popular  of  the  superior  officers  of  the  department .  .  . 

Kruger's  aim  was  to  find  a  quicker  and  safer  way  to  down  the  fire.  He  called  to 
the  men  of  Truck  8,  and  with  his  driver  at  his  heels  plunged  into  the  basement 
entrance  of  No.  215,  swinging  a  lantern  before  him.  The  basement  was  black  as 
pitch  and  filled  with  smoke  through  which  circled  volumes  of  escaping  gas. 
Kruger's  intention  was  to  break  through  the  rear  door  of  the  basement  and  clear 
out  this  nest  of  destruction. 

Andy,  the  driver,  as  he  told  the  story  afterward,  said  he  could  just  dimly  see 
the  light  of  his  chief's  lantern  ahead  when  suddenly  it  went  out. 

"I  heard  a  splash  of  water,"  he  said,  "but  it  wasn't  so  loud  as  to  make  me  think 
anything  unusual  had  happened.  I  was  near  the  back  of  the  room  and  the  gas  and 
smoke  were  getting  the  best  of  me.  I  turned  and  groped  back  for  the  entrance 
when  suddenly  my  feet  went  from  under  me  and  I  was  sitting  on  a  ledge  in  the 
dark.  There  was  a  splashing  below,  and  a  hand  grabbed  my  foot. 

"It  was  the  chief,  who  had  plunged  into  a  stone  cellar  filled  with  eight  feet  of 
water,  with  slimy  walls,  and  no  ladder  or  steps  to  the  floor  above.  It  was  a  death- 
trap for  sure. 

"Out  of  this  hole  came  the  chief's  voice. 

"  'Save  me,  Andy;  save  me,'  he  called,  knowing  that  I  had  been  right  behind 
him. 

"  T  will,  chief,'  I  called  back,  and  clung  to  a  post  with  one  hand  and  reached  for 
the  chief  with  the  other.  Meanwhile  I  called  loudly  to  the  men  of  Truck  8,  who 
had  followed  us.  Several  of  the  men  came  up,  but  they  were  weak  from  the 
smoke  and  gas.  One  or  two  of  them  got  hold  of  the  chief's  arms,  but  his  weight  of 
nearly  300  pounds,  together  with  his  equipment  for  fire  fighting,  proved  too 
much,  and  they  could  barely  keep  him  from  falling  back  into  the  pit,  let  alone 
draw  him  out  of  it. 

"  'Get  a  hook;  get  something,'  called  the  chief  from  below. 

"He  was  breathing  heavily  and  could  do  nothing  to  relieve  the  men  of  his  dead 
weight.  One  of  the  men  tottered  out  and  got  a  rope,  and  reached  over  the  edge  of 
the  sub-cellar  and  wound  it  about  the  chief's  body. 

"  'I'm  going,  boys,'  just  then  came  from  the  chief's  lips  in  a  whisper.  He  had 
been  battling  in  the  murky  waters  of  the  sub-cellar  just  a  little  too  long,  and 
before  the  men  were  able  to  fasten  the  rope  about  his  body  he  splashed  back  into 
the  pit  and  was  gone  ..." 
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Kruger's  funeral  procession  passed  by  the  Mahlers' Majestic  Hotel  windows  on  Sunday, 
16  February  1908  (see  page  38  above).  The  front  page  of  the  next  day's  New  York  Times 
offered  an  account.  The  funeral  service  was  held  at  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Fifty-third 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York. 

The  procession  . . .  started  shortly  after  1  o'clock,  after  the  last  of  the  more  inti- 
mate friends  of  the  dead  Chief  had  bid  him  a  silent  adieu.  One  of  these  was 
Deputy  Chief  Duane,  in  charge  of  the  two  battalions  of  firemen  assigned  as 
funeral  escort  by  Commissioner  Bonner.  As  he  left  the  house  and  gave  the  order 
calling  the  men  to  attention,  he  broke  down  and  wept.  There  were  other  old- 
timers  in  uniform  who  were  equally  affected. 

Two  troops  of  mounted  police  in  squadron  formation  rode  behind  the  band  of 
the  Police  Department.  Behind  them  came  the  first  battalion  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment .  . .  made  up  of  men  from  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  8,  the  company 
which  followed  the  Deputy  Chief  into  the  Canal  Street  sub-cellar,  and  Engine 
Companies  9,  33,  and  67.  The  second  battalion  . . .  consisted  of  four  companies 
. . .  made  up  of  firemen  detached  from  various  companies  throughout  the  city  . . . 

In  front  of  the  church  the  mounted  police  were  drawn  up  in  a  long  line.  The 
band  played  "Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,"  and  as  the  coffin  was  taken  into  the 
church  the  mounted  men  drew  their  sticks  and  held  them  to  the  chin  in  military 
salute,  while  the  thousands  on  both  sides  of  the  church  removed  their  hats. 

The  full  vested  choir  of  St.  Thomas's  was  augmented  by  Nathan  Franko's 
Orchestra.  Choirmaster  Will  C.  Harland  presided  at  the  organ.  Mozart's  Ave 
Verum  was  played  before  the  body  was  carried  up  the  centre  aisle  of  the  church. 
Schumann's  Tr'dumerei  was  played  as  a  solo  by  Mr.  Franko,  and  then,  with 
twenty  stringed  instruments  and  harp  and  organ,  Handel's  Largo  was  played  . . . 

The  funeral  parade  after  the  service  was  comparatively  short.  It  traversed  Fifth 
Avenue  to  Fifty-seventh  Street,  Fifty-seventh  Street  to  Broadway,  thence  through 
Columbus  Circle  to  Central  Park  West  and  to  Seventy-second  Street,  where  the 
carriages  proceeded  to  Woodlawn  [Cemetery]  and  the  parade  was  dismissed  . . . 
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MORE. . . 

Mozart  by  Stanley  Sadie  is  a  useful  basic  book,  nicely  illustrated  (Grossman, 
available  in  paperback),  and  The  Mozart  Companion  edited  by  H.C.  Robbins  Lan- 
don  and  Donald  Mitchell  is  a  valuable  symposium  by  a  dozen  scholars  (Norton, 
available  in  paperback).  Alfred  Einstein's  Mozart  is  a  disconcerting  mixture  of 
insight,  imagination,  and  wind— all  in  all  stronger  on  the  life,  personality,  and 
context  than  on  the  music  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback).  Mozart  by  Arthur 
Hutchings  is  a  coffee-table  book,  but  with  good  things  in  it  and,  of  course,  lavish 
illustrations  (Schirmer).  A.  Hyatt  King's  booklet  on  Mozart  string  and  wind  con- 
certos in  the  B.B.C.  Music  Guides  is  a  handy  little  thing  (University  of 
Washington  paperback).  As  for  recordings,  your  best  bet  is  actually  the  original 
version  of  the  work  as  an  Oboe  Concerto  in  C,  played  wonderfully  by  Han  de 
Vries  with  Anton  Kersjes  and  the  Prague  Chamber  Orchestra  [Angel,  with  the 
questionable  Concerto  in  E  flat,  K.App.  C.  14.06  (294b)].  For  the  flute  transcription 
I  would  recommend  Barwahser-Davis  with  the  London  Symphony  (Philips,  with 
the  C  major  Andante)  or  Zoller-Klee  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra 
(Deutsche  Grammophon,  same  coupling). 

By  far  the  best  short  book  on  Mahler— it  is  indeed  excellent  on  any  terms— is 
Michael  Kennedy's  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Dent,  available  in  paperback). 
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Member,  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Inc.  and  Other  Principal  Securities  Exchanges. 


at  the 
Parker  House 


Luncheon,  Dinner 
Sunday  Brunch 


Complimentary  Valet  Dinner  Parking. 
Tremont  and  School  Streets  /  Boston  /  Reservations:  227-8600 
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The  recent  book  by  Egon  Gartenberg  is  muddled  on  some  details  and  tends  to  be 
trivial  in  its  musical  discussion,  but  it  is  quite  good  on  the  Viennese  professional 
milieu  and  the  complex  story  of  the  Tenth  Symphony  is  clearly  dealt  with 
(Schirmer).  Alma  Mahler's  memoirs,  And  the  Bridge  is  Love (Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovich)  and  her  Gustav  Mahler:  Memories  and  Letters  (University  of 
Washington,  available  in  paperback)  contain  interesting,  indeed  indispensable 
material,  but  one  would  not  wish  absolutely  to  vouch  for  their  reliability.  How- 
ever, the  third  edition  of  the  Memories  and  Letters,  revised  and  enlarged  by 
Donald  Mitchell  and  Knud  Martner,  provides  invaluable  corrections  and  com- 
mentary. Mahler  by  Kurt  Blaukopf  is  another  coffee-table  book,  often  seen  these 
days  on  remainder  tables  and  worth  picking  up.  It  is  an  indiscriminate  squirrel- 
ing together  of  this  and  that,  but  with  many  fascinating  pictures  (Oxford). 
Schoenberg's  Mahler  essay  is  included  in  Style  and  Idea  (St.  Martin's).  Philip  Bar- 
ford's  contribution  on  the  Mahler  songs  and  symphonies  to  the  B.B.C.  Music 
Guides  is  useful  (University  of  Washington  paperback).  Deryck  Cooke's  edition 
of  Mahler's  Tenth  Symphony  includes  ample  historical  and  technical  procedure 
(Associated).  Neither  recording  of  the  full  symphony  is  convincing:  the  one  by 
Wyn  Morris  and  the  New  Philharmonia  (Philips)  is  preferable  to  Eugene 
Ormandy's  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  (Columbia)  because  it  uses  Cooke's 
later  and  better  text.  James  Levine  has  recorded  the  Cooke  version  of  the  Adagio 
only  as  the  fourth-side  filler  in  his  Philadelphia  Orchestra  album  of  the 
Symphony  No.  5  (RCA),  and  it  is  definitely  good  news  that  both  he  and  the 
superb  young  English  conductor,  Simon  Rattle,  intend  to  record  the  complete 
score. 

Finally,  an  addendum:  in  the  Bruckner  MORE. . .  four  weeks  ago,  I  should 
have  mentioned  Philip  Barford's  B.B.C.  Music  Guide  to  Bruckner's  symphonies, 
which  is  excellent  (University  of  Washington  paperback). 

-M.S. 


Pcilxj  Watson 


Invites  You  To  Visit  Her  Shops  At 

501  Heath  Street 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 

566-1576 

AND 

Boca  Grande,  Florida 

Featuring  daytime  and  evening  clothes 
Decorated  cashmere  sweaters 
Distinctive  Imports 
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When 
your  evening's 
at  steak... 


a  NEWBUR'  ST     SO1-.''  "■- 


The  Marquise  Diamond. 


Said  to  flatter  the  lady's  tapering  fingers, 

the  marquise  has  long  been  a  favorite  for 

solitaire  and  other  important  diamonds. 

Shown  here  in  platinum  with  side  baguettes. 

You  are  invited  to  view  our  very  complete 

collection  of  fine  diamonds  of  every  shape 

and  size.  Priced  from  $500. 


Fine  Jewelers  Since  1822 

24  Winter  Street,  Boston 

Natick  Mall  /  Chestnut  Hill  Mall 

Also  Springfield  /  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Farmington,  Conn.  /  Warwick,  R.I. 

South  Portland,  Maine  /  Manchester,  N.H. 

Use  one  of  Stowell's  convenient  charge  plans 

or  American  Express,  VISA,  Master  Charge. 

Phone  Inquiries  Invited:  (617)  542-5670 

Member  Fine  Jewelers  Guild 


^VJJrlL  lLL   axASlLaX    certified  public  accountant 


One  Boston  Place     Boston,  Mass.  02108     617  367-2110 
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Niklaus  Wyss 


Niklaus  Wyss  conducts  orchestras 
throughout  the  United  States, 
Europe,  Canada,  Asia  and  Australia. 
He  has  a  special  relationship  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  acting 
as  Advisor  to  Seiji  Ozawa  and  teach- 
ing in  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's 
conducting  fellowship  program  at 
Tanglewood.  Mr.  Wyss  has  been 
Resident  Conductor  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony,  where  he  was 
responsible  for  that  orchestra's 
special  summer  and  fall  seasons  and 
its  youth  concerts.  At  San  Francisco 
he  commissioned  and  performed 
new  works  from  well  known  com- 
posers. Before  San  Francisco,  Mr. 
Wyss  was  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  and  he  was  recently 
Chief  Conductor  of  the  Kyoto  Symphony,  one  of  Japan's  leading  orchestras. 

In  addition  to  conducting  traditional  and  modern  symphonic  repertory, 
opera,  and  ballet,  Mr.  Wyss  has  worked  extensively  with  computers  in  the 
exploration  of  timbres  and  intonation.  He  is  currently  the  only  performing  artist 
affiliated  with  the  experimental  Computer  Music  Center  at  Stanford  University 
in  California. 

Mr.  Wyss  was  born  and  educated  in  Zurich,  earning  his  diploma  in  counter- 
point and  piano.  He  studied  conducting  in  Brussels  with  Hans  Swarowsky  and 
in  Rome  with  Franco  Ferrara.  In  1964  he  received  first  prize  in  the  Dimitri 
Mitropoulos  Competition  in  New  York. 


The  Cankikt 
Singers  <§?, 

ensemble 

J.  S.  Bach 

The  St.  John  Passion 

John  Ferris,  conducting 
Saturday,  March  3, 8:00  p.m. 
Sunday,  March  4, 4:00  p.m. 
Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge 
Tickets:  $7,  $5,  $3 

Information/tickets: 

The  Cantata  Singers,  Box  375, 

Cambridge,  MA  02138  (617)  625-7410 

Arts  Vouchers  accepted 

This  concert  funded  in  part  by  the 

Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts 

and  Humanities 


Residential  Real  Estate 

service  scaled  to  your 
personal  needs 
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Call  for  an  appointment 


f 


«fc 


(617)  Mrs   Winthrop  H.  Lee,  Realtor 

369-3600  842  Monument  Street 

369-7775      Concord,  Massachusetts  01742 
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Looking 
for  an 

ERISA 

TRUSTEE 


"The  new  way  to  look" 

For  over  50  years  discerning  people  have  looked 

to  Fiduciary  Trust  Company  to  act  as  professional 

trustee,  agent  or  custodian. 

Now,  corporations  are  finding  that  Fiduciary  Trust 

Company  can  offer  the  same  experience  and  service 

to  them.  So  if  you  are  looking  for  a  qualified  trustee 

for  your  ERISA  pension  and  profit  sharing  trusts. .  . 

Look  to  Fiduciary  Trust  Company, 
the  new  way  to  look  in  Boston. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 
Telephone:  (617)  482-5270 


GRgi@  Coins... 

the  investment 

virtuoso. 

How  many  investments  have  averaged 
a  better  than  20%  compound  return 
rate  over  the  past  2Q  years?  .  .  .  and  a 
brilliant  29%  over  the  past  5  years.7 
How  many  perform  well  in  bull  and  bear 
markets7 

Today's  financial  experts  are  recom- 
mending portfolios  that  include 
investment-quality  rare  coins  —one  of 
the  safest  high  performers.  Rare  coins 
are  easily  placed  in  Keoghs  and  IRAs, 
and  find  ready  liquidity  in  an  eager 
world  market. 

We're  recognized  numismatic  leaders, 
with  impeccable  credentials  in  the  rare 
cum  field.  Our  experts  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  diversifying  your  portfolio  with 
rare.eoins.  Call  or  visit  us  today  .  .  .for 
a  virtuoso  investment  performance. 

Ask  for  our  free  brochure, 

Rare  Coins:  the  Outstanding  Investment. 

,NEWJ 
ENGLAND 
RARE  COIN 
GALLERIES 

Dept.  G-51, 
89  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02109 
Toll-free  outside  Mass.  1-800-225-6794 


(617)   227- 


^ 
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Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 


Principal  flutist  Doriot  Anthony 
Dwyer  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1952  as  its  first  female 
first-desk  player  after  successfully 
auditioning  for  then  Music  Director 
Charles  Munch.  She  studied  with  her 
mother,  with  Ernest  Leigl,  then  prin- 
cipal flute  of  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
and,  later,  with  Georges  Barrere, 
William  Kincaid,  and  Joseph 
Mariano  at  the  Eastman  School,  of 
which  she  is  a  graduate.  Before  com- 
ing to  Boston,  she  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Symphony  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  Bruno 
Walter  chose  her  as  principal  flute 
for  the  Hollywood  Bowl  Orchestra. 
She  has  frequently  performed  in  the  Los  Angeles  chamber  music  series  Evenings 
on  the  Roof,  now  called  Monday  Evenings.. 

Born  in  Illinois,  and  a  relative  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Ms.  Dwyer  has  taught  at 
Pomona  College  and  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  She  is  pres- 
ently an  Adjunct  Professor  of  Music  at  Boston  University  and  a  member  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  faculty.  Ms.  Dwyer  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  other  orchestras  in  this  country  and  abroad. 


ONE 

CHECKING  ACCOUNTS 

SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 

N.O.W.  ACCOUNTS 

MASTERCHARGE 

COOLCASH/VEC 

EXECUTIVE  CREDIT 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 

TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

BUSINESS  LOANS 

PERSONAL  LOANS 

MORTGAGE  LOANS 

HOME  IMPROVEMENT  LOANS 


COOLIDGE  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

A  Full  Service  Bonk  (61 7)926-7000  member  F.g.l.g. 
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DERTADS  is  a  posh 
hideaway.  Intimate, 
relaxed  —  approximately 
40  people  served  nightly. 
Return  to  high  style;  enjoy 
yourself  in  a  restaurant 
destined  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country. 


^ 


Dertads 

Open  6:Q0p.nrv  to  11:00  p.m. 
Closed  Mondays 
in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  Street,  Harvard  Square 
Cambridge,  Mass.  (617)  3541234 
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Kachelofen 
Ceramic  Tile 
Stoves 

The  superbly  designed  Kachelofen 
Ceramic  Tile  Stove  offers  a  practical 
and  beautiful  solution  to  the  rising 
cost  of  fuel.  Fired  by  wood  or  coal, 
this  classic  European  stove  can  heat 
a  whole  house  or  a  single  room.  And 
at  just  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
heating  with  a  conventional  heating 
system  fueled  by  oil,  gas  or  electricity. 

cBrick 
'Yard 

Brick,  tile,  ceramic 
products  and  gift  items. 

128  Middlesex  A  ven  ue 
Somerville,  Ma.  02145 
Tel.  (617)  666-3090 

OffRt.  1-93. 
Open  8:30-4:30  Monday-Saturday 

a  division  of  Spaulding  Brick  Co 


Set  your  sights 
high  enough  and 
you  can't  miss  the 
Top*  Top-floor 
dining,  top-flight 
food.  If  that  s  what 
you Ve  come  to 
expect,  come  up  to 
the  Top 
of  the 
Hub. 


Stouflcrs 

Top  of  the  Hub 

Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


offices  with .     , 

room  service! 

Statler 
Office 
Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Boston  02116 


Managing  Agent 
Suite  728 
(617)  426-0720 


saunders 

&  associates 
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COMING  CONCERTS . . . 


Wednesday,  21  February  —  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Thursday,  22  February  -  8-9:50 

Thursday  'C  Series 
Friday,  23  February  -  2-3:50 
Saturday,  24  February  -  8-9:50 
KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting 
Mozart  EinekleineNachtmusik 

Mozart  Piano  Concerto  No.  9  in 

E  flat,  K.271 
ALFRED  BRENDEL 
Strauss  Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomme, 

Suite 


Beautiful  classic  women's  fashions 
are  a  tradition  at  The  Talbots.  Come 
see  for  yourself.  And  be  sure  to  ask 

for  our  free  catalog.  Or  call 

(617)  749-7830  or  write  The  Talbots, 

Dept.  KA,  Hingham,  MA  02043 

and  well  send  you  one. 


TKfc 


IdJbcfe 


Hingham,  Acton,  Duxbury,  Lenox, 
Osterville,  So.  Hamilton,  Massachusetts 


Tuesday,  27  February  —  8-9:45 

Tuesday  'B'  Series 
KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting 
Mozart  Line  kleine  Nachtmusik 

Mozart  Concerto  in  A  for 

Clarinet,  K.622 
HAROLD  WRIGHT 
Strauss  Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomme, 

Suite 


This  is 

the 
answer. 


211  Congress  Street, 

Boston,  MA  021 10 

423-6500 

Now 

choose 

the. 
question* 

Who  can  lead  you  to  exactly  the  right  industrial 

property  for  your  needs? 

Who  knows  all  about  commercial  property  in 

New  England? 

Who  can  manage  property  in  a  way  that  makes 

owners  and  tenants  happy? 
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Since  1831 ...  S.  S.  Pierce 

From  that  first  moment  when  you  taste  any  one  of  our 

full  line  of  liquors,  premium  California 

or  imported  wines,  you'll  know  what  we  mean 

by  our  guarantee  of  quality  and  value. 

It  has  been  a  family  tradition  for  generations. 

So,  when  you're  shopping  at  your 

local  package  store  or 

.  dining  at  your  favorite  restaurant, 

ask  for  S.  S.  Pierce. 
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After 
the 
symphony... 


.  .  .  continue  the  evening  in  the  old  world  tradition. 

Tecce's  Restaurant,  famous  for  Italian  cuisine 
for  over  30  years,  now  offers  "Tecce's  Cafe". 

An  authentic  representation  of  historic 

Salem  Street  in  the  North  End,  complete  with 

gas  lights,  cobblestone  street,  and  outdoor  tables. 

This  unique  dining  experience  features  late-nite 

Italian  pastries,  after  dinner  liqueurs  and  espresso's. 

AMEX.,  MC,  VISA,  DC. 

Reservations  742-6210  (Eight  or  more  &  functions) 

Parking  Available — Handicap  Facilities 


Cafe  Mon.-Sat.  Lunch  11  to  3:00  p.m. 
Sun.  11  to  1  a.m. 
Restaurant  Mon.-Sat.  Dinner  4:30  to  11:30  p.m. 
Sun.  12  to  9:00  p.m. 
Bar  Mon.-Sat.  11  to  1  a.m. 

(Attitude  Adjustment  Hours  4  to  6:00  p.m.) 
Sun.  12  to  1  a.m. 


.before  V    ^-y  anything 


Thursday,  1  March  -  8-9:45 

Thursday  'C  Series 
Friday,  2  March  -  2-3:45 
Saturday,  3  March  -  8-9:45 
KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  64  in  A 

Blacher  Concertante  Musik  for 

Orchestra 
Prokofiev  Symphony  No.  5 


Wednesday,  7  March  -  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Thursday,  8  March  -  8-9:50 

Thursday  'A'  Series 
Friday,  9  March  -  2-3:50 
Saturday,  10  March  -  8-9:50 
CL  AUDIO  ABB  ADO  conducting 
Mahler  Symphony  No.  2 

in  C  minor, 
Resurrection 
BARBARA  HENDRICKS,  soprano 
JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY  CHORUS, 
LORNA  COOKE  DE  VARON, 
conductor 
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TAYLdR. 

Americas  best  loved  premium  Champagne. 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc.,  Hammondsport,  N.Y.  14840  -  Producers  of 
fine  champagnes,  ports,  sherries,  dinner  wines  and  vermouths. 


SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES . . . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 

(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year, 
in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to 
the  concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at 
Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies' 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physi- 
cians attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  call- 
ing in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
entrance  to  the  Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to 
their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stair- 
way at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
by  the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
will  be  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston 
Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  avail- 
able for  resale  by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
Orchestra,  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the 
concert.  You  will  receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your 
contribution. 

LATECOMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to 
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leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces 
in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (subscription  con- 
certs only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $3.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays 
beginning  at  6  pm. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5).  Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WCRB  (Boston  102.5  FM),  and  WFCR-FM. 
Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC- 
FM,  and  WFCR-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at 
(617)-893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  to  try  to  get  the  Boston 
Symphony  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  BSO,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  the  monthly  BSO  news  publication  and  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information  about  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  please 
call  the  Friends'  Office  Monday  through  Friday  between  nine  and  five.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address  with  the  label  from  your  BSO  newsletter  to  the  Development  Office,  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115.  Includ- 
ing the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our 
files. 


We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  kids 
a  free  education. 

aA        Yes,  free. 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
;       transportation  (in  Boston),  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 

o 

tion  and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  02115,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 
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Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference  .  . 


Four  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to 
the  individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a 
truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally  staffed  to 
meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a  fine 
hotel. 

Oakwood  —  60 1  Summer  Street —  rates  from  $60.00  per  day 

Manchester,  Mass. 

Cape  Cod  —  Lewis  Point  Road— rates  from  $50.00 
Bourne,  Mass. 

Elmhurst —  743  Main  Street— rates  from  $50.00 
Melrose,  Mass. 

Norwood — 767  Washington  Street— rates  from  $50.00 
Norwood,  Mass. 


Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 
(617)  698-0360 


CastelRubounLambrusco 

Nowinwhiteaswellasred. 

Imported  by  pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co,,  fnc,  Sornervilfe,  MA  02143 
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EXPERIENCE  THE 
19™CENTURY 

One  of  the  gifts  of  the  19th  century  (along  with  Tchaikovsky,  Tolstoi,  others) 
was  the  ritual  of  the  "family  silver."  It  was  in  those  elegant  times  when  bringing 
out  the  "family  silver"  came  to  mean  a  profound  or  joyous  occasion  was  at 
hand,  one  that  called  for  something  beyond  the  ordinary. 

A  few  of  the  more  hallowed  rituals  that  evolved  over  the  genera- 
tions are  shown  below.  Next  time  you  take  out  the  Smirnoff  Silver  (it 
traces  directly  back  to  the  original  formula)  observe  the  jewel-like 
flash  of  icy-cold  Silver  pouring  into  your  glass.  Smooth,  with  a  unique 
90.4  proof.  Prepare  to  taste  history. 


THE  ONE 
CONCESSIC 
TO  MO  DEW 
FOR THE  1! 
SILVER  Jfc 
DRINKEF 
YOUR 
FREEZEF 
TAKES  Th 
PLACEOF 
THE 

NORTHERI 
WINTER  FO 
CHILLING 
BOTTLE  AND 
GLASSES. 


FREEZING  SILVER 
PLUS  A  THIRD  OF  A  TURN 

ON  THE  PEPPER  MILL. 
AND  YOU  SHOULD  BE  ABLE 

TO  COUNT  THE  GRAINS. 


THOROUGHLY  BLOT 
ONE  BLACK  OLIVE.  CHILL 
CHILL  EVEN  FURTHER  WITH 
ONE  OUNCE  OF  ICY  SILVIA 
ANDICE_ 


free  parking 


$**** 


FOH  THl  E  EEEGA\CE 


New 

England's 

Finest 

Couturier 

Fashions 


304  WESTMINSTER  MALL,  PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND  421-1033 


we  take  your 

personal  trust 

personally. 


You've  worked  hard  for  your 
money.  Now  it's  time  for  that 
money  to  work  hard  for  you. 

At  Old  Stone,  we  work 
together  with  you  to  make  it 
happen.  We  try  to  see  to  it  that 
there's  money  there  for  your 
retirement.  Money  to  give  your 
children  an  education.  Money  to 
let  you  relax  and  not  have  to 
worry  about  the  future. 

Preservation  of  capital  is  our 
first  concern.  But  in  these  infla- 
tionary times,  growth  of  capital  is 
equally  important. 

The  investments  we  make 
on  your  behalf  are  careful  invest- 
ments. 


But  even  before  we  invest, 
we  talk  with  you.  We  get  an  idea 
of  your  needs.  We  can  act  as  your 
trustee.  We  can  help  you  plan 
your  estate.  We  can  help  you 
avoid  excessive  estate  taxes.  And 
we  can  act  as  the  executor  of 
your  estate. 

Personal  service.  Personal 
advice.  That's  what  we  mean 
when  we  say  we  take  your  per- 
sonal trust  personally. 

If  you  have  $25,000  or  more 
in  liquid  assets  to  invest,  please 
call  us  at  278-2021. 

OLD  STONE  BAIMK 

40  Westminster  street,  Providence,  Ri  02903 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Eighth  Season  1978-1979 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 


Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  John  T.  Noonan  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 

General  Manager 


Gideon  Toeplitz 
Assistant  Manager 

Peter  Gelb 

Director  of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  A.  Young 

Assistant  Director 

of  Promotion 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of  Development 

Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.Hill 

Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C.White 

Assistant  to  the 

Manager 


Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 

Controller 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Charles  Rawson 

Manager  of  Box  Office 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Niklaus  Wyss 
Advisor  for  the 
Music  Director 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

Michael  Steinberg 

Director  of  Publications 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 


Leo  L.  Beranek 

Chairman 

i 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Weston  P.  Figgins 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Vice  Chairman 

Vice  Chairman 

Secretary 

Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Richard  P.  Morse 

John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Stephen  Paine 

Hazen  Ayer 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

David  Pokross 

David  W.  Bernstein 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

William  Poorvu 

David  Bird 

Mrs.  Richard  D.Hill 

Harry  Remis 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mrs.  Louise  I.  Kane 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Robert  Cushman 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Robert  Kraft 

William  A.  Selke 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Benjamin  Lacy 

Gene  Shalit 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Paul  Fromm 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Manhard  II 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 

Roger  Woodworth 

The  best  of  the  bunch. 


Grotrian 

Schiedmayer 

August-Forster 
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The  World's  finest 
T^ibm  Qetfnany 

Come  and  discover  what  European  masters  have  known 
for  over  a  century  .  .  .  the  incomparable  excellence  of  sound 
and  craftsmanship  of  Grotrian,  Schiedmayer  and  August- 
Forster  pianos.  Our  spacious  showroom  is  in  nearby  Woburn 
and  abounds  with  the  world's  most  prestigious  instruments, 
including  pre-owned  Steinways.  With  special  pre- 
arrangement,  concert  grands  are  available  for  short-term 
performances  at  schools,  churches  and  concert  halls.  Our 
complete  services  include  sales,  service,  rebuilding,  tuning 
and  in-home  repairs. 


East  Coast  Piano  &  Organ 

21  Wheeling  Avenue, Woburn,  Mass. 
935-3870 


Orientals 
for 


Beginners 


/ 


vn  unusual 
cradle  rug  in 
our  private  collection, 
from  the  nomadic  Qushgai  tribe  of  north  Persia,  c.  1900 


The  first  thing  to  know  is  that,  unlike  imitations,  a  fine  Oriental 
rug  grows  more,  not  less,  valuable  over  the  years. 

Making  it  a  most  rewarding  investment  in  every  way,  ]f  you  know  what 

to  look  for. 

Look  at  the  tight  weave  in  our  cradle  rug,  for  example.  It  calls  for  the 
finest  of  yarns  and  consummate  craftsmanship.  So  as  a  rule  it's  a  good 

guide  to  high  quality  overall. 

But  like  every  rule  we  could  list,  this  has  its  exceptions. 

That's  why  it's  wisest  to  look  for  an  Oriental  rug  expert  you  can  trust. 
One  who'll  show  you  the  great  wealth  of  possibilities  and  explain  the 

differences  between  them. 

Three  generations  of  Boodakians  have  built  our  reputation  by  doing 
just  that.  With  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  rug  collections  in  New 

England  to  serve  as  illustration. 

So  you  can  take  a  short  course  in  the  subject,  right  in  our  showroom. 
Any  Monday  through  Saturday  from  9:30  to  5  pm,  Thursdays 

and  Fridays  to  9. 

Koko  Boodakian  &  Sons 


Orientals  •  Broadloom  •  Cleaning  •  Repairs 
1026  Main  Street,  Winchester    •   729-5566 


Inc. 

^)RIGTTCTL  RU6  ReUlfUERS  OF  7KT1QUOI 


Since  1831 .. .  S.  S.  Pierce 


From  that  first  moment  when  you  taste  any  one  of  our 

full  line  of  liquors,  premium  California 

or  imported  wines,  you'll  know  what  we  mean 

by  our  guarantee  of  quality  and  value. 

It  has  been  a  family  tradition  for  generations. 

So,  when  you're  shopping  at  your 

local  package  store  or 

dining  at  your  favorite  restaurant, 

ask  for  S.  S.  Pierce. 


Friends'  Page 


Boston  Symphony  Musical  Marathon 


23  March  will  mark  the  opening  of  the  ninth  Musical  Marathon.  From  modest 
beginnings,  the  Marathon  has  grown  to  become  the  Friends'  major  effort  on 
behalf  of  the  annual  Giving  Campaign.  This  year's  goal  of  $175,000  is  a  formida- 
ble one,  but  it  will  be  met  and,  we  hope,  surpassed,  thanks  to  the  dedication  of 
our  supporters.  Hundreds  of  volunteers  are  being  called  upon  along  with  profes- 
sionals, business  people,  and  others  to  achieve  this  end. 

The  center  of  the  complex  Marathon  machine  is,  of  course,  WCRB/102.5  FM, 
the  radio  station  from  which,  since  its  inception,  the  Marathon  has  reached  out 
to  the  world.  Richard  L.  Kaye,  Executive  Vice-President  of  WCRB,  plans  every 
minute  of  our  three  days'  air  time  and  does  much  of  the  announcing  and  inter- 
viewing on  the  air  as  well.  The  organization  of  this  year's  schedule  seems  almost 
beyond  managing,  for  it  involves  two  broadcasting  focal  points:  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  at  Symphony  Hall  and  the  rotunda  at  Quincy  Market.  And  then 
there's  coordinating  local  efforts  with  our  two  other  FM  stations,  WQRC-FM-100 
on  Cape  Cod  and  WBRK/101.7  FM  in  the  Berkshires,  which  will  carry  some  of 
our  proceedings  each  day. 

Obviously  Richard  Kaye  has  to  have  time  away  from  the  microphone,  and  at 
such  times  he  is  spelled  by  friends  who  are  masters  of  the  techniques  necessary 
to  keep  pledges  rolling  in.  Many  of  these  specialists  are  "regulars"  whom  our 
listeners  enjoy  each  year.  They  will  include  Mitch  Miller,  Carl  DeSuze,  Henry 
Fogel— who  takes  time  from  his  regular  duties  as  Manager  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  to  help  the  BSO— and  many  more.  They  are  a  very  special  sort  of 
volunteer,  and  we  want  them  to  know  how  much  they  contribute  to  our  success 
and  how  grateful  we  are  for  their  help. 

Other  vital  assistance  comes  from  trained  secretaries  and  bookkeepers  who 
volunteer  their  free  time  to  keep  our  records  in  order,  type  up  the  pledge  cards, 
and  generally  smooth  the  way  from  your  telephone  pledge  to  mailing  of  the 
"bill."  Information  includes  the  amount,  the  musical  selection  you  have 
requested,  and  the  "thank-you"  premium  you  have  chosen  as  a  gift  from  us  in 
return  for  your  contribution.  Without  trained  personnel,  the  sorting  of  all  this 
vital  information  could  get  hopelessly  confused. 

Remember— the  1979  Marathon  catalog  will  be  in  your  hands  this  month,  and 
we'll  be  telling  you  more  about  the  army  of  volunteers  who've  made  it  what  it  is. 
Once  you've  got  the  catalog  in  hand,  we're  counting  on  you  to  make  your 
choices,  pledge,  and  turn  your  money  into  music! 


Better  by  design. 

Fine  imported  and  domestic  furniture, 
accessories,  carpeting,  draperies  and  wall 
hangings  . .  .  plus  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  professional  interior 
designers  to  help  you  put  them  all 
together ...  to  suit  your  style  and 
your  taste. 


Roitman  &  Son,  Inc. 

Fine  Furniture  and  Accessories 

16 1  South  Main  Street 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02903 
Telephone  (401)  861-6010 
Open  Monday  and  Thursday 
evenings  until  9. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  Music  Director  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
Orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  Shenyang,  China  in  1935  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  In  the  fall 
of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  high- 
est honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for 
outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  Assistant  Conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
was  Music  Director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers 
beginning  in  1963,  and  Music  Director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony 
Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest 
conducting  numerous  American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January 
of  1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
was  made  an  Artistic  Director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  Music  Directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and 
Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  remaining 
Honorary  Conductor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strength- 
ened the  Orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home.  In  February/ 
March  1976,  he  conducted  concerts  in  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  Vienna,  Munich, 
Berlin,  London,  and  Paris  on  the  Orchestra's  European  tour.  In  March  1978  he 
brought  the  Orchestra  to  Japan,  leading  thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities,  an  occasion 
hailed  by  critics  as  a  triumphal  return  by  Mr.  Ozawa  to  his  homeland.  Then,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  he  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Pe- 
king Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  became  the  first  foreigner  in  many  years 
to  lead  concerts  in  China. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly  with 
the  orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan.  Since  he  first  conducted  opera  at  Salzburg 
in  1969,  he  has  led  numerous  large-scale  operatic  and  choral  works.  He  has  won  an 
Emmy  Award  for  outstanding  achievement  in  music  direction  for  the  BSO's  Evening 
at  Symphony  television  series,  and  his  recording  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  has  won 
a  Grande  Prix  du  Disque.  Seiji  Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon  include  works  of  Bartok,  Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler, 
and  Ravel,  with  works  of  Berg,  Stravinsky,  Takemitsu,  and  a  complete  Tchaikovsky 
Swan  Lake  forthcoming.  For  New  World  records,  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  Orchestra  have 
recorded  works  of  Charles  Tomlinson  Griffes  and  Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last 
in  the Dooryard Bloom'd. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1978/79 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Conccrtmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

f  Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Michel  Sasson 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Leonard  Moss 

Laszlo  Nagy 
h  Michael  Vitale 
h  Darlene  Gray 
"■  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

f  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
'r  Gerald  Elias 
h  Ronan  Lefkowitz 
'  Emanuel  Boder 
\  Joseph  McGauley 

1  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Phillip  K.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
t  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

h  Ronald  Feldman 
v  Joel  Moerschel 
v  Jonathan  Miller 
v  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Will  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
'  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

£  flat  clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 

David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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Accompanist  to 

Leonard  Bernstein  •  Arthur  Fiedler 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Seiji  Ozawa  •  Andre  Previn 

Gunther  Schuller   •  Yehudi  Wyner 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 


Tuesday,  13  February  at  8 

Veteran's  War  Memorial  Auditorium,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


WEBER 
MOZART 


Overture,  The  Ruler  of  the  Spirits 

Bassoon  Concerto  in  B  flat,  K.  191 

Allegro 

Andante  ma  Adagio 

Rondo:  Tempo  di  Menuetto 

SHERMAN  WALT 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  Op.  74,  Pathetique 
Adagio— Allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  con  grazia 
Allegro  molto  vivace 
Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso 


Tonight's  concert  will  end  about  9:45. 

Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  RCA,  and  New  World  records. 
Baldwin  piano 
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Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

Overture,  The  Ruler  of  the  Spirits,  J. 122 


Carl  Maria  Friedrich  Ernst  von  Weber 
was  born  atEutin,  Oldenburg,  on  18 
November  1786  and  died  in  London  on 
5  June  1826.  The  origins  of  this  overture 
go  back  to  the  winter  of  1804-05,  but  the 
piece  was  thoroughly  reworked  and  com- 
pleted in  its  present  form  on  8  November 
1811.  The  only  previous  performances  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  were  given  under 
Wilhelm  Gericke  on  1  and  2  March  1901. 
The  score  calls  for  flute  and  piccolo,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
timpani,  and  strings.  The  identifying  J. 
number  refers  to  the  catalogue  of  Weber's 
works  published  in  1870  by  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  Jahns. 

In  1811,  Weber  turned  twenty-five  and  was  already  a  much- traveled  young 
man.  He  was  born  in  a  small  town  in  the  extreme  north  of  Germany,  where  his 
father  was  town  musician.  The  family  was  middle-class,  the  composer's  father 
simply  having  at  some  point  arrogated  for  himself  the  prefix  "von."  Carl  Maria 
von  Weber,  incidentally,  was  first  cousin  to  the  famous  soprano  Aloisia  Weber, 
with  whom  Mozart  was  in  love  and  whose  younger  sister  Constanze  he  married. 
Franz  Anton  Weber  hoped  to  rear  a  musical  prodigy  on  Mozartian  lines,  but 
when  violin  lessons  at  age  three  proved  no  great  success,  he  tore  the  instrument 
from  the  boy's  hand,  saying  "Whatever  we  eventually  make  of  you,  for  sure  it 
won't  be  a  musician."  Before  long,  though,  he  perceived  enough  of  a  gift  in  the 
boy  to  send  him  to  Michael  Haydn  in  Salzburg,  being  careful  later  to  avoid 
specifying  which  Haydn  his  son  had  studied  with.  Later,  Weber  became  a  pupil  of 
the  somewhat  charlatanesque  Abt  Vogler  of  Robert  Browning's  poem.  He  held 
jobs  that  ranged  from  conductor  at  the  Breslau  opera  (at  17!)  to  secretary  to  the 
frivolous  younger  brother  of  the  dissolute  King  of  Wurttemberg.  He  tended  to 
make  waves,  professionally  and  personally.  Though  cadaverously  thin,  as  well 
as  lame  from  a  malformed  hip- joint,  he  was  compellingly  attractive  to  women. 
Banished  for  life  from  Stuttgart  and  the  Kingdom  of  Wurttemberg  because  of  a 
fiscal  mess,  he  went  to  Mannheim  on  the  recommendation  of  an  older  friend,  the 
composer  Franz  Danzi.  "Born  again,"  he  noted  in  his  diary.  He  was  a  young  man 
with  a  history,  but  also  with  the  beginnings  of  an  enviable  reputation  as  com- 
poser, conductor,  pianist,  and  writer  about  music. 

Weber's  richest  achievement  is  in  his  operas,  particularly  in  Der  Freischutz 
(1821),  one  of  the  big  landmarks  of  Romantic  music,  Euryanthe  (1823),  and  Oberon 
(1826).  Only  fragments  remain  of  his  first  opera,  Das  Waldmddchen,  which  was 
produced  in  Freiberg,  Saxony,  a  week  after  the  composer's  fourteenth  birthday. 
But  the  music  of  Peter  Schmoll,  produced  probably  in  1803,  survives  in  its  entirety, 
and  the  overture  is  occasionally  heard  (piano  duettists  are  more  apt  to  know  it 
than  concert  audiences).  His  third  project  he  abandoned,  having  spent  much 
time  producing  very  little  music  for  it.  This  was  Rubezahl,  on  which  he  worked  in 
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this  desultory  way  from  October  1804  to  May  1805  while  he  was  in  Breslau.  He 
had  a  bad  time  altogether  in  the  Silesian  capital:  his  youth  was  resented,  as  was 
his  zeal  for  reform  in  matters  ranging  from  repertory  (among  the  works  he  intro- 
duced in  Breslau  were  Don  Giovanni,  Cos)  fan  tutte,  and  La  clemenza  di  Tito)  to 
rehearsal  schedules  and  orchestra  seating.  Prussian  officers,  moreover,  were 
angry  that  a  member  of  the  nobility,  or  so  they  naturally  supposed,*  lowered 
himself  by  taking  work  in  the  theater,  and  on  one  occasion  they  expressed  their 
feelings  by  throwing  vitriol  on  the  stage.  One  colleague  with  whom  Weber 
enjoyed  the  friendliest  of  relations  was  Johann  Gottlieb  Rhode,  the  Drama turg,t 
who  happened  to  have  written  and  published  a  libretto  called  Rubezahl,  based  on 
a  Silesian  folk  tale  first  printed  in  the  1780s.  Weber's  biographer  John  Warrack 
characterizes  Rubezahl,  whose  haunts  are  in  the  Riesengebirge  (Mountains  of  the 
Giants)  just  south  of  Breslau,  as  "a  kind  of  magical  Oberon-cum-Robin-Hood, 
who  aids  the  poor  and  oppressed  but  shows  no  mercy  to  the  proud  or  wicked." 
The  name  can  be  rendered  as  something  like  Turnip  Counter  and  it  refers  to  an 
episode  in  one  of  the  Rubezahl  tales.  Rhode  seems  to  have  made  quite  a  hash  of 
his  material,  and  Weber,  who  later  was  self-destructively  polite  in  allowing  him- 
self to  be  victimized  by  terrible  librettists,  just  gave  up.  The  whole  Breslau 
episode  came  to  an  end  about  a  year  later.  Absent-mindedly  one  night,  Weber 
drank  engraver's  acid  that  he  kept  in  an  unlabeled  wine  bottle,  and  during  his 
absence  from  the  theater  in  the  following  weeks,  his  opponents  worked  swiftly 
and  efficiently  to  make  his  situation  untenable  upon  his  return.  He  resigned  and 
moved  on  to  his  less  rough,  if  no  less  disturbed  stay  in  Wurttemberg. 


hWeber  himself  believed  his  prefix  of  nobility  to  be  genuine. 


fThe  Dramaturg  in  a  German  theater  combines  scholarly,  critical,  and  administrative  tasks, 
reading  new  plays  and  scores,  preparing  performing  editions,  and  becoming  involved  in 
casting  and  scheduling. 


How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 

With  a  late  supper  and  a  generous  nightcap  at 

a  most  congenial  rendezvous: The  Cafe  at  The  Ritz.  It's  an  old 

Boston  friend  with  a  new  look .  .  .  and  delicious  suppers 

are  now  served  until  half-past  midnight. 

See  you  this  evening? 


V 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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Whether  Weber  destroyed  his  original  Rubezahl  overture  when  he  completely 
reworked  it  as  The  R  uler  of  the  Spirits  in  181 1  or  whether  it  simply  was  lost  we  do 
not  know:  all  that  survives  is  a  fragment  of  a  first  violin  part.  The  new  piece, 
with  its  new,  more  "generalized"  title,  turned  out  a  work  of  remarkable  bril- 
liance and  force.  Weber  was  pleased  with  its  "strength  and  clarity."  He  put  it  to 
work  in  the  theater  as  part  of  the  incidental  music  he  provided  for  Adolf 
Milliner's  tragedy  Konig  Yngurd  in  1817  and  he  often  included  it  on  his  concert 
programs.  It  appeared  on  two  of  the  last  concerts  Weber  conducted,  in  London, 
in  April  and  May  1826,  the  second  of  these  having  been  a  horrible  event  at  which 
a  gang  of  hooligans  invaded  the  hall,  wanting  only  to  hear  the  tenor  John 
Braham  (the  Huon  in  the  premiere  Oberon  production)  sing  sailor  songs,  reducing 
the  soprano  Mary  Anne  Paton  (the  Reiza  in  Oberon)  to  tears  with  their  ribaldry, 
and  keeping  up  an  incessant  stamping  and  shouting  during  the  R  uler  of  the  Spirits 
overture.  "Could  no  one  see  that  Weber  himself  was  conducting?"  wrote  the 
composer  and  pianist  Ignaz  Moscheles.  "I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  but  the  screams 
and  hubbub  in  the  gallery  while  the  overture  was  being  played,  without  a  note 
being  heard  from  beginning  to  end,  made  my  blood  boil." 

The  most  familiar  of  Weber's  overtures  are  expansive  in  gesture  and  have  a 
sumptuous  sonority  that  is  most  individual.  The  Ruler  of  the  Spirits  is  different. 
The  music,  which  begins  with  a  battery  of  repeated  D  minor  chords,  rushing 
scales,  and  rocketing  arpeggios,  presses  forward  relentlessly.  The  sound  is  as 
tautly  brilliant  as  its  impetuous  progress.  And,  in  a  way  we  are  not  accustomed 
to  in  the  later  overtures,  Weber  makes  masterful  use  of  counterpoint  as  a  source 
of  energy.  Some  of  the  details  may  refer  to  the  lost  Rubezahl,  and  the  composer 
himself  commented  wryly  that  the  grandly  explosive  middle  section  suggested 
artillery  practice. 

—Michael  Steinberg 


(^AlVLLi tLL   I\JiStLi\    certified  public  accountant 


One  Boston  Place     Boston,  Mass.  02108     617  367-2110 
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DERTADS  is  a  posh 
hideaway.  Intimate, 
relaxed  —  approximately 
40  people  served  nightly. 
Return  to  high  style;  enjoy 
yourself  in  a  restaurant 
destined  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country. 


^ 


Dertads 

Open  6:00  p.m.  to  11:00  p.m. 
Closed  Mondays 
in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  Street,  Harvard  Square 
KV^  Cambridge,  Mass.  (617)354-1234  ^f 


Beautiful  classic  women's  fashions 
are  a  tradition  at  The  Talbots.  Come 
see  for  yourself.  And  be  sure  to  ask 

for  our  free  catalog.  Or  call 

(617)  749-7830  or  write  The  Talbots, 

Dept.  KA,  Hingham,  MA  02043 

and  well  send  you  one. 


TKa 


laJboTi 


Hingham,  Acton,  Duxbury,  Lenox, 
Osterville,  So.  Hamilton,  Massachusetts 


cRqiS  Coins...  I 

the  investrqeni 

virtuoso. 

How  many  investments  have  averaged 
a  better  than  20%  compound  return 
rate  over  the  past  20  years?  .  .  .  and  a 
brilliant  29%  over  the  past  5  years.7 
How  many  perform  well  in  bull  and  bear 
markets? 

Today's  financial  experts  are  recom- 
mending portfolios  that  include 
investment-quality  rare  coins  —  one  of 
the  safest  high  performers.  Rare  coins 
are  easily  placed  in  Keoghs  and  IRAs, 
and  find  ready  liquidity  in  an  eager 
world  market. 

We're  recognized  numismatic  leaders, 
with  impeccable  credentials  in  the  rare 
com  field.  Our  experts  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  diversifying  your  portfolio  with 
rare  coins.  Call  or  visit  us  today  .  .  .tor 
a  virtuoso  investment  performance. 

Ask  for  our  free  brochure, 

Rare  Coins:  the  Outstanding  Investment. 

;newj 

ENGLAND 
RARE  COIN 
GALLERIES 

Dept.  G-51, 
89  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02109 
Toll-free  outside  Mass.  1-800-225-6794 
(617)  227-8800 
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Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Bassoon  Concerto  in  B  flat,  K.  191 


Johannus  Chrysostomus  Wolfgangus 
Theophilus  Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg 
on  27  January  1756  and  died  in  Vienna 
on  5  December  1791.  He  finished  the  Bas- 
soon Concerto  on  4  June  1 774  in 
Salzburg,  when  he  was  18  years  old.  The 
Boston  Symphony's  first  performances  of 
the  piece  were  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  Munch,  on  14  July  1957  at 
Tanglewood  and  then  the  December  fol- 
lowing in  Symphony  Hall.  Sherman 
Walt  was  the  bassoon  soloist  on  these 
occasions,  as  he  has  been  for  every  perfor- 
mance since.  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  led 
the  work  in  March  of  1971  in  Boston,  and 
on  the  Orchestra's  1971  European  tour. 
The  most  recent  Boston  Symphony  per- 
formance was  under  Seiji  Ozawa  at  Tanglewood  on  7  July  1972.  First  published  ten  years 
after  Mozart's  death,  the  score  calls  for  an  orchestra  of  two  oboes,  two  horns,  and  strings. 
The  cadenzas  which  Sherman  Walt  plays  are  by  J.  Walter  Gutter. 

The  Viennese  classicists  especially  valued  the  bassoon's  singing  quality,  and 
an  authority  of  the  day  writes  that  "music  of  gentle  character  is  particularly 
suited  to  it,  for  which  reason  it  has  been  called  by  some  the  Instrument  of  Love." 
Its  popping  articulation  in  rapid  passage-work  also  gives  it  a  certain  comic 
potential  of  which  Mozart  was  not  unmindful,  while  its  great  range  provides  yet 
another  sort  of  multi-dimensionality. 

The  impulse  behind  Mozart's  Bassoon  Concerto  was  most  likely  provided  by  a 
Bavarian  dilettante,  Thaddaus  von  Durnitz,  who  commissioned  quite  a  number 
of  works  for  bassoon  from  various  composers,  among  them  also  Mozart's  Sonata 
for  bassoon  with  cello,  K.  292.  The  Bassoon  Concerto  is  made  in  modest  dimen- 
sions, even  compared  to  the  violin  concertos  Mozart  wrote  at  about  the  same 
time,  but  the  composer  constantly  challenges  the  player  both  as  virtuoso  runner 
of  obstacle  courses  and  as  sensitive  singer  alive  to  those  qualities  of  pathos,  ten- 
derness, and  melancholy  so  especially  associated  with  the  instrument.  Mozart 
carries  the  instrument  through  a  little  over  two  and  a  half  octaves,  considering  G 
above  middle  C  the  practical  top.*  The  piece  is  in  three  movements,  of  which  the 
second  is  a  particularly  lovely  aria  (often  actually  a  duet  between  the  bassoon 
and  the  orchestra's  muted  strings)  and  the  third  a  courtly  minuet. 

-M.S. 


*Bach  goes  up  a  further  step  to  A  without  qualm,  and  the  famous  solo  that  opens 
Stravinsky's  Rite  of  Spring  begins  on  the  C  above  that  and  even  touches  D. 
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"Facts  are  essential.  But  the 
Monitor  also  communicates  the 
culture  of  Asia  to  give  readers  a 
broader  perspective." 


Frederic  A.  Moritz 

Far  East  Correspondent 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


Since  college  days,  when  Fred  Moritz 
earned  Master's  degrees  in  Asian 
studies  and  journalism,  his  interest  in 
Asia  and  its  people  has  run  deep.   A 
former  teaching  fellow  at  the  Chinese 
University  of  Hong  Kong  and  a 
Monitor  correspondent  in  that  city 
since  1976,  Moritz  understands  the 
real  concerns  of  those  around  him. 
And  a  student  of  the  Chinese 
language  for  over  a  decade,  he's  able 
to  talk  directly  with  the  people  whose 
culture  and  history  he  knows  so  well. 

Moritz's  ability  to  communicate  the 
thoughts  and  motives  of  the  Asian 
people  helps  make  the  Monitor  a 
newspaper  you  can  rely  on.  To 
subscribe,  just  use  the  coupon. 


News.  The  way  you  need  it. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 


r 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A.     02123 

Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  in  the  mail  every  Monday 
through  Friday  for: 

□  3  months  $12.50  □  9  months  $37.50 

□  6  months  $25  □  One  year,  only  $45 — a  $5  saving 

□  Check/money  order  enclosed         D  Bill  me  later 


Name  (please  print) 

Street 

CitT" 


State 


Apt. 
ZIP 


T4J 
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Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  Op.  74,  Pathetique 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  at 
Votkinsk,  district  of  Viatka,  on  25  April 
(old  style)  or  7  May  (new  style)  1840  and 
died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  6  (18)  May 
1893.  He  completed  the  Sixth  Symphony 
in  the  last  year  of  his  life  and  conducted 
the  first  public  performance  nine  days 
before  his  death  in  St.  Petersburg.  Follow- 
ing the  composer's  death  Napravnik  con- 
ducted the  Symphony  with  great  success 
at  a  concert  of  Tchaikovsky's  music  on 
18  November  1893.  The  piece  attained  a 
quick  popularity,  and  reached  America 
the  following  spring,  when  it  was  pro- 
duced by  the  New  York  Symphony 
Society  on  16  March  1894.  It  was  first 
performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  28  December  following,  Emil  Paur  conducting.  The  score  calls  for  2  flutes, 
piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani, 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  tarn  tarn  and  strings. 

Talking  with  his  brother  Modeste  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance  of  the 
Sixth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky  discussed  the  problem  of  a  title,  for  he  was  about 
to  send  the  score  to  the  publisher.  He  had  thought  of  calling  it  "A  Program 
Symphony"  and  had  written  to  his  nephew  Vladimir  Davidov  of  this  intention, 
adding,  "This  program  is  penetrated  by  subjective  sentiment. .  . .  The  program  is 
of  a  kind  which  remains  an  enigma  to  all— let  them  guess  it  who  can."  And  he 
said  to  Modeste  when  the  question  of  a  title  was  under  discussion,  "What  does 
'program  symphony'  mean  when  I  will  give  it  no  program?"  In  other  words,  he 
foresaw  that  to  give  it  such  a  name  would  at  the  same  time  explain  nothing  and 
invite  from  every  side  a  question  which  he  could  not  answer.  He  accepted 
Modeste's  suggestion  of  "Pathetique" but  thought  better  of  it  after  the  score  had 
been  shipped  to  Jurgenson,  and  wrote  his  preference  for  the  number  and  nothing 
else.  But  the  symphony  was  published  as  the  "Pathetique;" Jurgenson  had  evi- 
dently insisted  upon  what  was  a  good  selling  title.  We  can  only  conclude  from 
these  circumstances  that  there  was  some  sort  of  program  in  Tchaikovsky's  mind 
but  that  the  "subjective"  sentiment  of  which  he  spoke  was  more  than  he  could 
explain.  Plainly,  too,  the  word  "Pathetique,  "while  giving  the  general  character  of 
the  music,  fell  short  of  conveying  the  program. 

Modeste's  title  "Pathetique"  was  an  obvious  first  thought,  and  an  apt  one, 
because  the  symphony  has  all  the  habiliments  of  melancholy— the  stressing  of 
the  minor  mood,  the  sinking  chromatic  melodies,  the  poignant  dissonances,  the 
exploration  of  the  darkest  depths  and  coloring  of  the  orchestra,  the  upsweeping 
attack  upon  a  theme,  the  outbursts  of  defiance.  But  these  are  not  mere  devices  as 
Tchaikovsky  used  them.  If  they  were,  the  symphony  would  be  no  better  than  a 
mass  of  mediocre  music  in  the  affecting  style  then  in  vogue.  They  were  externals 
useful  to  his  expressive  purpose,  but  no  more  basic  than  the  physical  spasm 
which  is  the  outward  sign  of  an  inward  impulse.  There  is  a  deeper  motivation  to 
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the  symphony— a  motivation  which  is  eloquent  and  unmistakable  in  the  music 
itself  and  which  the  word  "Pathetique"  serves  only  vaguely  to  indicate. 

There  have  always  been  those  who  assume  that  the  more  melancholy  music  of 
Tchaikovsky  is  a  sort  of  confession  of  his  personal  troubles,  as  if  music  were  not 
a  work  of  art,  and,  like  all  the  narrative  arts,  a  structure  of  the  artist's  fantasy. 
The  symphony,  of  course,  is  colored  by  the  character  of  the  artist  himself,  but  it 
does  not  mirror  the  Tchaikovsky  one  meets  in  his  letters  and  diaries.  The 
neurotic  fears,  the  mental  and  physical  miseries  as  found  in  the  diaries  have 
simply  nothing  to  do  with  musical  matters.  Tones  to  Tchaikovsky  were  pure  sen- 
suous delight,  his  salvation  when  life  threatened  to  become  insupportable.  And 
he  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  to  resort  to  pathos  for  the  release  of  music's 
most  affecting  and  luxuriant  expression.  The  fact  that  he  was  subject  to  periodi- 
cal depressions  and  elations  (he  showed  every  sign  of  elation  while  at  work  upon 
this  symphony)  may  well  have  attuned  him  to  nostalgic  music  moods.  But  the 
general  romantic  trend  of  his  time  certainly  had  a  good  deal  more  to  do  with  it. 
His  generation  revelled  in  the  depiction  of  sorrow.  The  pathos  of  the  jilted 
Tatiana  of  Pushkin  actually  moved  Tchaikovsky  to  tears  and  to  some  of  his  most 
dramatic  music.  But  Tchaikovsky  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  to  be  moved  to 
tears— as  did  his  admirers,  from  Nadezhda  von  Meek  down.  "While  composing 
the  [Sixth]  symphony  in  my  mind,"  Tchaikovsky  had  written  to  his  nephew,  "I 
frequently  shed  tears." 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  emotional  message  of  the  Pathetique  must 
have  in  some  way  emanated  from  the  inmost  nature  of  its  composer.  But  the  sub- 
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tie  alchemy  by  which  the  artist's  emotional  nature,  conditioned  by  his  experi- 
ence, is  transformed  into  the  realm  of  tone  patterns  is  a  process  too  deep-lying  to 
be  perceived,  and  it  will  be  understood  least  of  all  by  the  artist  himself.  Tchai- 
kovsky, addicted  like  other  Russians  to  self-examination,  sometimes  tried  to 
explain  his  deeper  feelings,  especially  as  expressed  in  his  music,  but  invariably 
he  found  himself  groping  in  the  dark,  talking  in  high-sounding  but  inadequate 
generalities.  At  such  times  he  accused  himself  of  "insincerity;"  perhaps  we  could 
better  call  it  attitudinizing  to  cover  his  own  vague  understanding.  Only  his 
music  was  "sincere"— that  is,  when  he  was  at  his  best  and  satisfied  with  it,  as  in 
the  Pathetique.  He  wrote  to  Davidov,  to  whom  he  was  to  dedicate  the  symphony, 
"I  certainly  regard  it  as  quite  the  best— and  especially  the  most  sincere— of  all 
my  works.  I  love  it  as  I  never  loved  any  one  of  my  musical  offspring  before." 
Here  is  a  case  where  the  artist  can  express  himself  as  the  non-artist  cannot;  more 
clearly  even  than  he  consciously  knows  himself. 

The  final  impression  of  the  Pathetique  when  it  is  listened  to  without  preconcep- 
tions is  anything  but  pessimistic.  The  first  movement  and  the  last,  which  are  the 
key  movements  of  the  symphony,  are  very  similar  in  plan.  The  duality  in  each 
case  consists  of  a  spare  and  desolate  theme  and  another  of  sorrowful  cast  which 
is  nevertheless  calm  and  assuaging.  Each  theme  is  developed  independently  in 
separate  alternating  sections,  each  working  up  into  an  agitated  form.  But  the  sec- 
ond theme  has  always  the  final  answer.  Each  movement  ends  gently  with  a  grad- 
ual and  peaceful  subsidence. 

The  bassoon  softly  sets  forth  the  first  theme,  adagio,  in  rising  sequences  accen- 
tuating the  minor.  The  violas  carry  it  down  again  into  the  depths,  and  after  a 
suspensive  pause  the  theme  becomes  vigorous  and  rhythmic  in  an  Allegro  non 
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troppo  as  it  is  developed  stormily  over  a  constant  agitation  of  string  figures.  (As 
the  string  figure  subsides  into  the  basses,  the  trombones  intone  a  chant  for  the 
dead.  The  allusion  is  to  a  liturgy  of  the  Russian  church,  "May  he  rest  in  peace 
with  the  saints."  A  second  phrase  from  this  quotation  is  developed,  but  in  a 
violent  and  purely  symphonic  way.)  The  figure  melts  away  and  after  another 
pause  the  second  theme,  tranquil  and  singing  in  a  clear  D  major,  spreads  its  con- 
solation. "Teneramente,  molto  cantabile,  con  espansione,  "reads  the  direction  over  it. 
The  theme  is  developed  over  a  springy  rhythm  in  the  strings  and  then,  in  an 
andante  episode,  is  sung  without  mutes  and  passionately,  the  violins  sweeping 
up  to  attack  the  note  at  its  peak.  This  theme  dies  away  in  another  long  descent 
into  the  depths  of  the  bassoon.  And  now  the  first  theme  returns  in  its  agitated 
rhythmic  form  and  works  up  at  length  to  violent  and  frenzied  utterance. 
Another  tense  pause  (these  pauses  are  very  characteristic  of  this  dramatic 
symphony)  and  the  second  theme  returns,  in  a  passionate  outpouring  from  the 
violins.  Its  message  is  conclusive,  and  at  last  passion  is  dispersed  as  the  strings 
give  out  soft  descending  pizzicato  scales  of  B  major.  The  strife  of  the  movement, 
with  its  questionings  and  its  outbreaks,  is  at  last  resolved. 

The  second  movement,  an  Allegro  con  grazia  in  5/4  rhythm  throughout,  has 
relics  of  the  traditional  scherzo  in  its  repeats,  trio  and  da  capo,  but  there  is 
nothing  scherzo-like  in  its  mood.  It  moves  at  a  steady,  even  pace,  gracefully 
melodic,  a  foil  to  the  great  variety  of  tempo  and  the  extreme  contrasts  of  the 
movement  before.  The  main  section  offers  a  relief  from  melancholy,  and  only  the 
trio,  with  its  constant  descent  and  its  reiteration  of  drumbeats,  throws  a  light 
cloud  over  the  whole.  Here  there  is  another  verbal  clue:  "Sweetly  and  plaintively 
(Con  dolcezza  eflebile). " 

After  the  placidity  of  this  movement,  the  third  bursts  upon  the  scene  with 
shattering  effect.  It  seems  to  pick  up  the  fitful  storminess  of  the  first  movement 
and  gather  it  up  into  a  steady  frenzy.  Again  the  strings  keep  up  a  constant  agita- 
tion as  the  brass  strides  through  fragments  of  a  martial  theme.  Pomp  is  here, 
with  clashing  cymbals.  But  when  with  a  final  abrupt  outburst  the  movement  has 
ended,  the  frenzies  of  defiance  (if  such  it  is)  are  completely  spent. 

Again  the  complete  contrast  of  a  dark  lamentation  in  the  strings,  as  the  last 
movement  begins.  With  its  melodic  descent,  its  dissonant  chords,  the  symphony 
here  reaches  its  darkest  moments.  Then  comes  the  answering  theme  in  a  gentle 
and  luminous  D  major.  "Con  lenezza  e  devozione,  "the  composer  directs,  lest  we 
miss  its  character  of  "gentleness  and  devotion."  The  theme  is  sung  by  the  strings 
over  soft  pulsations  from  the  horns.  The  anguished  opening  theme  returns  in 
more  impassioned  voice  than  before.  But  when  this  voice  has  lapsed  into  silence 
in  the  dramatic  way  which  by  this  time  has  become  inevitable,  there  comes  a 
chain  of  soft  trombone  chords  that  might  well  have  been  labelled  "con  devozione, " 
and  once  more  there  is  heard  the  quiet  descending  scale  theme  by  the  muted 
strings.  Now  passion  is  gone  as  well  as  violence,  as  the  melody  descends  into  the 
deepest  register  of  the  cellos  and  melts  into  silence.  If  the  composer  ends  darkly, 
he  is  at  least  at  peace  with  himself.  Resignation  is  a  strange  word  to  use  for 
Tchaikovsky,  but  it  seems  to  fit  here. 

-JohnN.Burk 

John  N.  Burk,  whose  writings  on  music  include  biographies  of  Beethoven  and  Clara 
Schumann,  was  the  Boston  Symphony's  program  annotator  from  1934  until  1966. 
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Carl  Maria  von  Weberby  John  Warrack  is  an  excellent  book  (Macmillan),  and  if 
you  ever  find  yourself  in  a  house  or  a  library  with  one  of  the  first  four  editions  of 
Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  you'll  find  the  Weber  article  by  the 
great  historian  Philipp  Spitta  very  worthwhile.  The  only  recording  of  the  Rulex  of 
the  Spirits  Overture  is  by  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  and 
it's  a  superb  one  (Deutsche  Grammophon,  with  other  Weber  overtures). 

Mozart  by  Stanley  Sadie  is  a  useful  basic  book,  nicely  illustrated  (Grossman, 
available  in  paperback),  and  The  Mozart  Companion  edited  by  H.C.  Robbins  Lan- 
don  and  Donald  Mitchell  is  a  valuable  symposium  by  a  dozen  scholars  (Norton, 
available  in  paperback).  Alfred  Einstein's  Mozart  is  a  disconcerting  mixture  of 
insight,  imagination,  and  wind— all  in  all  stronger  on  the  life,  personality,  and 
context  than  on  the  music  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback).  Mozart  by  Arthur 
Hutchings  is  a  coffee  table  book,  but  with  good  things  in  it  and,  of  course,  lavish 
illustrations  (Schirmer).  Sherman  Walt  has  recorded  Mozart's  Bassoon  Concerto 
with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  for  future  release  by  Deutsche 
Grammophon.  For  now  I  would  particularly  recommend  the  recording  by  Milan 
Turkovic  with  Hanns-Martin  Schneidt  conducting  the  Bamberg  Symphony 
(Deutsche  Grammophon,  with  concertos  by  Kozeluch  and  Weber). 


Tchaikovsky  by  John  Warrack  is  an  excellent  book,  generously  illustrated 
(Scribners),  and  Warrack  has  also  contributed  a  very  good  book  on  Tchaikovsky's 
symphonies  and  concertos  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (Washington  paperback). 
There  are  useful  things  as  well  in  the  Tchaikovsky  symposium  edited  by  Gerald 
Abraham  (Norton  paperback).  Seiji  Ozawa  has  recorded  the  Pathetique  with  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris  (Angel).  Other  recordings  of  exceptional  quality  are  those  by 
Arturo  Toscanini  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  (RCA,  a  five  record  box  with 
music  by  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Debussy,  and  others),  Toscanini  and  the  NBC 
Symphony  (RCA),  Wilhelm  Furtwangler  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
(Seraphim),  and  Evgeny  Mravinsky  and  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic  (Deutsche 
Grammophon  Privilege,  a  two  record  set  with  Symphonies  Four  and  Five). 

-M.S. 
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Sherman  Walt,  Principal  Bassoon  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers, studied  music  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  and  at  the 
Curtis  Institute,  where  his  teachers 
included  Ferdinand  Del  Negro  and 
Marcel  Tabuteau.  Before  joining  the 
Orchestra  in  1952,  he  was  principal 
bassoon  of  the  Chicago  Symphony. 
Mr.  Walt  teaches  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity, where  he  is  Professor  of  Music, 
and  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
Tanglewood. 
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Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

Michael  Steinberg 

Director  of  Publications 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.Hill 

Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C.  White 

Assistant  to  the 
Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 
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Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 
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Boston  Council 
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Assistant  Administrator, 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Vice  Chairman 

Charles  F.  Adams 

John  Q.  Adams 
Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  Ayer 
David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Mrs.  Kelton  Burbank 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 


Leo  L.  Beranek 

Chairman 
Weston  P.  Figgins 

Vice  Chairman 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Louise  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly 

John  Kittredge 

Robert  Kraft 

Benjamin  Lacy 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Manhard  II 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 


Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Secretary 

Richard  P.  Morse 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

David  Pokross 

William  Poorvu 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

Gene  Shalit 

Peter  J.  Sprague 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Roger  Woodworth 


The  best  of  the  bunch. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 


•     •    •    • 


Grotrian 

Schiedmayer 

August-  Forster 


The  World's  finest 
^rbm  Qerhiany 

Come  and  discover  what  European  masters  have  known 
for  over  a  century  .  .  .  the  incomparable  excellence  of  sound 
and  craftsmanship  of  Grotrian,  Schiedmayer  and  August- 
Forster  pianos.  Our  spacious  showroom  is  in  nearby  Woburn 
and  abounds  with  the  world's  most  prestigious  instruments, 
including  pre-owned  Steinways.  With  special  pre- 
arrangement,  concert  grands  are  available  for  short-term 
performances  at  schools,  churches  and  concert  halls.  Our 
complete  services  include  sales,  service,  rebuilding,  tuning 
and  in-home  repairs. 


East  Coast  Piano  &  Organ 

21  Wheeling  Avenue, Woburn,  Mass. 
935-3870 


The  BSO,  China,  and  the  1979  Musical  Marathon 

As  you're  probably  aware  by  now,  the  Boston  Symphony's  trip  to  China  is 
definite,  thanks  to  funding  from  Coca-Cola,  and  also  from  Pan  American, 
Gillette,  and  Mobil;  in  addition,  the  Norton  Company  of  Worcester  is  underwrit- 
ing a  souvenir  booklet,  in  English  and  Chinese,  commemorating  this  historic 
event. 

The  itinerary  as  currently  planned  calls  for  the  Orchestra's  departure  from 
Boston  on  12  March  and  arrival  in  Shanghai  the  next  day;  work  with  Chinese 
musicians  in  Shanghai  on  the  14th  and  a  concert  there  on  the  15th;  travel  to  Pek- 
ing on  the  16th  and  concerts  there  on  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th.  Music  to  be  played 
features  two  Chinese  works— a  Concerto  for  Biwa  (a  lute-like  instrument)  and 
Orchestra,  and  Reflections  of  the  Moon  on  the  Second  Fountain— as  well  as  Western 
music  including  the  Brahms  First,  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique,  Tchaikovsky's 
Pathetique,  and  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concertos  with  concertmaster 
Joseph  Silverstein.  Arthur  Fiedler  will  be  on  hand  to  lead  Bernstein's  Candide 
Overture  and  The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever.  The  final  concert  in  Peking  will  feature 
both  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Peking  Central  Philharmonic  and 
will  end  with  a  joint  performance  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  conducted  by 
Seiji  Ozawa. 

The  trip  makes  necessary  several  changes  in  our  Symphony  Hall  schedule, 
and  these  are  outlined  in  the  letter  from  Board  of  Trustees  President  Nelson  J. 
Darling,  Jr.,  on  the  opposite  page.  Subscribers  who  are  affected  will  be  receiving 
individual  letters  by  mail. 

A  crucial  aspect  of  the  trip  is  the  exchange  of  ideas  to  be  afforded  by  musicians 
of  different  cultures  working  together  in  the  form  of  coaching,  master  classes, 
and  consulting  with  the  Chinese  by  individual  Orchestra  members,  as  well  as 
concert  performances.  The  trip  will  receive  considerable  press  coverage,  and 
representatives  from  the  Boston  Globe  and  Herald,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
the  New  York  Times,  Washington  Post,  AP,  UPI,  and  other  major  newspapers 
and  magazines  will  accompany  the  Orchestra.  CBS  camera  crews  will  be  present 
and  are  expected  to  pool  their  material  with  ABC  and  NBC,  and  CBS  Reports  is 
planning  an  hour- long  documentary  on  the  event  to  be  shown  some  four  or  five 
weeks  after  the  tour.  Overall,  the  BSO's  visit  to  China  seems  destined  to  be  the 
major  cultural  story  of  the  year,  and  the  CBS  Reports  telecast  the  biggest  on  music 
in  the  history  of  the  media. 

The  Orchestra  is  due  back  from  China  on  20  March,  just  in  time  for  the  1979 
Musical  Marathon  the  weekend  following,  and  this  should  be  cause  for  plenty  of 
added  excitement  as  well  as  special  premiums  related  to  the  China  visit.  So  if 
you're  already  bowled  over  by  the  listings  in  the  premium  catalog,  there'll  be 
even  more  incentive  for  your  pledges  once  the  Orchestra  has  returned  from  its 
historic  trip. 


She  nUiaBii  H^R 

'■'.'"■'■•••.,'■■' 
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To  our  subscribers: 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  go  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  to  give  concerts  and  coach  Chinese  musicians  during  the 
period  March  12-20, 1979.  Our  orchestra  will  be  the  first  performing  ensemble  to 
visit  China  since  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  and  will  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  future  growth  of  symphonic  music  in  China.  Funds  have  been 
raised  from  various  corporations,  so  that  the  trip  is  self-supporting  and  does  not 
in  any  way  draw  upon  annual  contributions  to  the  Orchestra  or  to  our  vital 
BSO/100  endowment  campaign. 

We  regret  that,  because  of  the  trip,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cancel  the  following 
concerts: 


Friday,  March  16, 1979 
Saturday,  March  17, 1979 
Thursday,  March  22, 1979 

In  addition,  the  following  concerts  will  be  re-scheduled  as  indicated: 

March  14  Open  Rehearsal  changed  to  Thursday,  March  29, 1979 
March  15  Thursday  'B'  changed  to  Monday,  April  2, 1979 
March  20  Providence,  R.I.  changed  to  Monday,  April  16, 1979 

I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  historic  trip  for  our  Orchestra  is  worth 
the  imposition  which  I  know  these  changes  will  cause.  Subscribers  will  be  receiv- 
ing individual  letters  explaining  the  policies  with  regard  to  refunds  and  other 
alternatives  covering  these  changes.  If  you  participate  in  a  shared  series  which  is 
affected,  please  contact  the  subscription  office  for  assistance. 


The  invitation  for  this  trip  was  announced  on  national  television  by  Vice- 
Premier  Teng  Hsiao-ping  during  his  recent  visit  here,  and  it  has  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  United  States  Government.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has 
unanimously  endorsed  this  historic  cultural  initiative,  and  your  understanding 
and  support  in  this  matter  are  most  important  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 
President 


Friends'  Page 


Council  Volunteers 


The  Council's  major  concern  from  now  until  the  end  of  March  is,  understand- 
ably, the  successful  completion  of  the  Musical  Marathon.  Though  the  hours 
given  by  hundreds  of  volunteers  for  this  purpose  have  never  been  tabulated,  the 
figure  would  be  startling.  These  dedicated  helpers  come  from  twenty-three  areas. 
To  name  all  the  Area  Chairmen  would  take  more  space  than  we  have  here,  but 
their  General  Chairman  and  Coordinator  is  Mrs.  Carl  Koch  of  Concord,  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Roger  Hunt  of  Needham,  and  they  are  asked  to  produce  teams  of 
workers  to  fill  a  variety  of  jobs  during  the  year. 

You've  already  read  in  these  pages  of  the  telephone  answering  service  pro- 
vided for  Christmas  Pops,  and  you  probably  know  that  every  Stage  Door 
Luncheon  and  Pre-Symphony  Supper  has  a  team  of  hostesses  drawn  from  a  dif- 
ferent area  each  time.  Other  groups  stuff  and  mail  invitations  for  many  events, 
manage  the  buses  which  carry  many  of  you  to  Symphony  Hall  and  back  home, 
and  conduct  tours  of  the  Hall.  They  work  hard  to  make  the  annual  meeting  run 
smoothly,  and,  in  short,  they  provide  needed  manpower  whenever  and 
wherever  called  upon. 

Many  areas  over  the  years  have  bought  musical  premiums  from  the  Marathon 
which  they  have  then  turned  into  money-raising  projects  for  the  benefit  of  the 
BSO;  these  areas  include  Wellesley,  Concord,  Wayland-Lincoln,  Dedham-Dover, 
and  Andover.  South  Shore  II  is  planning  a  money-raising  clambake  in  June,  and 
they  are  also  hard  at  work  on  a  special  quilt  which  they  plan  to  sell  for  the 
Orchestra's  benefit.  Needless  to  say,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  greatly 
enriched  by  the  devoted  labors  of  its  Council  Volunteers. 


Belmont  Area  Symphony  Lectures 


The  Belmont  Area  is  happy  to  announce  that  it  is  able  to  offer  a  second  series  of 
Symphony  Lectures;  the  first  four  were  so  successful  that  Miss  Grace  F.  McCre- 
ary,  a  well-known  musicologist,  has  agreed  to  give  four  more  talks  as  her  contri- 
bution to  the  BSO.  Each  lecture  will  be  based  on  the  week's  Symphony  program 
and  so  is  of  interest  to  all  series  audiences.  The  dates  are  7  and  28  March,  11  and 
25  April,  the  time  is  9:45-11:30  a.m.  The  place  is  Miss  McCreary's  home,  54  Ken- 
more  Road  in  Belmont.  Consomme  will  be  served  before  the  talk. 

Space  is  limited,  so  if  you  wish  more  information  or  want  to  sign  up,  please 
telephone  Mrs.  Amsbury  at  484-2126.  The  price  is  $15  for  the  series  or  $4  per 
single  lecture. 


MUSICAL  MARATHON 
FINE  ARTS  PREMIUMS 
ARE  HANGING  IN  THE 
MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  CORRIDOR 
OF  SYMPHONY  HALL. 

Do  look  them  over 

and  choose  the  one 

you  want  to  own. 

MORE  INFORMATION  IS  AVAILABLE 

FROM  THE  MARATHON  OFFICE, 

3rd  Floor,  266-1492, 

Ext.  130  or  148. 


■'M\.V* 


Seiji  Ozawa 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  Music  Director  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
Orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  Shenyang,  China  in  1935  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  In  the  fall 
of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  high- 
est honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for 
outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  Assistant  Conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
was  Music  Director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers 
beginning  in  1963,  and  Music  Director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony 
Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest 
conducting  numerous  American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January 
of  1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
was  made  an  Artistic  Director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  Music  Directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and 
Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  remaining 
Honorary  Conductor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strength- 
ened the  Orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home.  In  February/ 
March  1976,  he  conducted  concerts  in  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  Vienna,  Munich, 
Berlin,  London,  and  Paris  on  the  Orchestra's  European  tour.  In  March  1978  he 
brought  the  Orchestra  to  Japan,  leading  thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities,  an  occasion 
hailed  by  critics  as  a  triumphal  return  by  Mr.  Ozawa  to  his  homeland.  Then,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  he  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Pe- 
king Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  became  the  first  foreigner  in  many  years 
to  lead  concerts  in  China. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly  with 
the  orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan.  Since  he  first  conducted  opera  at  Salzburg 
in  1969,  he  has  led  numerous  large-scale  operatic  and  choral  works.  He  has  won  an 
Emmy  Award  for  outstanding  achievement  in  music  direction  for  the  BSO's  Evening 
at  Symphony  television  series,  and  his  recording  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  has  won 
a  Grande  Prix  du  Disque.  Seiji  Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon  include  works  of  Bartok,  Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler, 
and  Ravel,  with  works  of  Berg,  Stravinsky,  Takemitsu,  and  a  complete  Tchaikovsky 
Swan  Lake  forthcoming.  For  New  World  records,  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  Orchestra  have 
recorded  works  of  Charles  Tomlinson  Griffes  and  Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last 
in  the  Dooryard  Bloom  'd. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


1978/79 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

*  Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Emanuel  Boder 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Phillip  K.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 
f  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
f  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Will  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
"  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E  flat  clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 

David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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Accompanist  to 

Leonard  Bernstein  •  Arthur  Fiedler 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Seiji  Ozawa  •  Andre  Previn 

Gunther  Schuller   •  Yehudi  Wyner 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 

Thursday,  22  February  at  8 
Friday,  23  February  at  2 
Saturday,  24  February  8 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting 

MOZART 


MOZART 


Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik,  K.525 

Allegro 

Romance:  Andante 

Menuette:  Allegretto 

Rondo:  Allegro 

Piano  Concerto  No.  9  in  E  flat,  K.271 

Allegro 

Andantino 

Presto— Menuetto:Cantabile— Presto 

ALFRED  BRENDEL 


INTERMISSION 


STRAUSS  Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomme,  Orchestral  Suite, 

Opus  60 
Overture  to  Act  I  (Jourdain  the  Bourgeois) 
Minuet 

The  Fencing-Master 
Entrance  and  Dance  of  the  Tailors 
The  Minuet  of  Lully 
Courante 

Entrance  of  Cleonte  (after  Lully) 
Prelude  to  Act  II  (Dorantes  and  Dorimene,  Count 

and  Marchioness) 
The  Dinner  (Table  Music  and  Dance  of  the 

Kitchen  Boy) 

Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:50  and  Friday's  at  about  3:50. 

Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 

Baldwin  piano.  Alfred  Brendel  plays  the  Steinway. 

Saturday's  concert  is  being  filmed  for  future  telecast,  and  occasional  shots  of  the  audience 

may  be  included. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given 
in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters 
Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
Program  materials  for  the  Pre-Symphony  Chamber  Concert  begin  on  page  52. 
A  letter  to  subscribers  affected  by  the  Orchestra's  trip  to  China  appears  on  page  7. 
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Live  Music  lb  Go. 

The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 

Tuesday,  27  February  at  8 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting 

MOZART  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik,  K.  525 

Allegro 

Romance:  Andante 
Menuetto:  Allegretto 
Rondo:  Allegro 


MOZART 


Clarinet  Concerto  in  A,  K.622 

Allegro 

Adagio 

Rondo:  Allegro 

HAROLD  WRIGHT 


INTERMISSION 


STRAUSS  Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomme,  Orchestral  Suite, 

Opus  60 
Overture  to  Act  I  (Jourdain  the  Bourgeois) 
Minuet 

The  Fencing- Master 
Entrance  and  Dance  of  the  Tailors 
The  Minuet  of  Lully 
Courante 

Entrance  of  Cleonte  (after  Lully) 
Prelude  to  Act  II  (Dorantes  and  Dorimene,  Count  and 

Marchioness) 
The  Dinner  (Table  Music  and  Dance  of  the  Kitchen 

Boy) 

Tonight's  concert  will  end  about  9:45. 

Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 

Baldwin  piano 

A  letter  to  subscribers  affected  by  the  Orchestra's  trip  to  China  appears  on  page  7. 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Serenade  in  G,  K.525,  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 


Joannes  Chrisostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb 
Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself 
Wolfgango  Amadeo  about  1 770  and 
Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  on  27  January  1756 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December  1791. 
He  entered  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 
into  his  catalogue  on  10  August  1 787,  but 
we  know  nothing  about  its  early  perfor- 
mance history.  The  Boston  Symphony 
played  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  for  the 
first  time  at  the  surprisingly  late  date  of  7 
March  1924  when  Georg  Schneevoight 
conducted.  Later  performances  were  led 
by  Serge  Koussevitzky,  R  ichard  Burgin, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Charles  Munch, 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  and  William  Steinberg, 
the  most  recent  being  Steinberg's  in  February  1970. 

The  title,  for  us,  is  so  specific,  so  redolent,  so  laden  with  an  atmosphere  of 
candlelight,  Tokay,  and  delicate  erotic  intrigue.  Alas  for  illusion.  To  Mozart, 
Nachtmusik— night  music— was  simply  a  common  and  potentially  lucrative 
musical  genre,  the  one  more  familiar  to  us  as  Serenade,  something  for  the  eve- 
ning. Mozart  generally  preferred  the  Italianate  designation,  but  he  did  call  the 
great  and  unsmiling  wind  serenade  in  C  minor  of  1782,  K.384a(388),  NachtMu- 
sique.  (The  earlier  D  major  Serenade,  K.239,  is  called  Serenata  notturna,  but  the 
notation  is  in  the  hand  of  the  composer's  father.)  By  1787,  Mozart  kept  a  regular 
catalogue  of  his  works,  and  the  entry  for  10  August  1787  reads:  "Eine  kleine  Nacht 
Musick,  bestehend  in  einem  Allegro,  Menuett  und  Trio,— Romance,  Menuett  und 
Trio,  und  Finale."  And  here  we  have  a  mystery:  the  first  minuet  with  its  trio  is 
missing,  the  page  on  which  it  was  written  removed  from  the  manuscript.  When? 
By  whom?  Why?  Is  the  minuet  circulating  in  some  other  context,  an  undetected 
fugitive?  We  don't  know.  Alfred  Einstein  harbored  a  notion  that  the  minuet  from 
the  partially  spurious  Piano  Sonata  in  G,  K.App.C.25.05  (App.136),  might  be  the 
missing  minuet,  that  it  could  easily  be  (re)scored  for  strings  and  placed  between 
the  first  two  movements  of  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik,  but  I  don't  know  that  anyone 
ever  pursued  his  suggestion.  Serenades  normally  had  two  minuets,  but  for  us  the 
experience  of  the  four-movement  symphony  is  so  central  that  we  cannot,  except 
in  the  most  self-conscious  way,  make  ourselves  hear  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  as 
stunted  or  in  any  sense  "wrong."  (And  the  two  wind  octet  serenades  in  E  flat  and 
C  minor,  K.375  and  384a[388],  are  after  all  four-movement  pieces,  too.)  But  klein 
this  Nachtmusik  is,  not  only  because  it  has  fewer  movements  than  many 
serenades,  but  because  Mozart  has  made  the  movements  themselves  singularly 
"classical"  and  compact. 
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It  was  his  last  Serenade  and  his  only  one  for  strings  alone.*  He  interrupted 
work  on  Don  Giovanni  in  order  to  write  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik.  It  comes  near  the 
end  of  an  amazing  four-year  period  in  which  he  wrote  most  of  his  piano  concer- 
tos, the  Prague  Symphony,  five  each  of  quartets  and  quintets,  both  piano  quartets, 
three  trios  and  five  sonatas,  the  Rondo  in  A  minor  for  piano,  his  most  important 
songs,  and  three  operas,  Figaro,  Don  Giovanni,  and  Der  Schauspieldirektor  (The 
Impresario).  "Among  other  things,"  one  must  of  course  add,  and  that  is  not  yet 
taking  into  account  his  exceedingly  active  life  as  performer  and  teacher.  Among 
the  other  things  is  A  Musical  Joke,  K.522,  and  Einstein  suggests— on  no  evidence 
but  with  penetrating  psychological  insight— that  Mozart  wrote  Eine  kleine 
Nachtmusik,  as  clean  and  elegant  a  piece  as  he  knew  how  to  make  and  as  ever  he 
did  make,  as  a  necessary  antidote  to  those  deliciously  invented  clumsinesses 
and  wrong  notes.  Or  was  there  a  commission,  some  other  sort  of  external  occa- 
sion? Again,  we  don't  know.  And  we  have  then  the  paradox  that  this  most  popu- 
lar, familiar,  unclouded  work  of  Mozart's,  so  finished  and  fine,  is  encircled  by 
unanswered  questions. 

—Michael  Steinberg 


*One  hears  it  occasionally  played  by  string  quintet,  but  Mozart's  designation  of  plural 
"bassi"  tells  us  that  he  intended  an  orchestral  complement. 


Investments  that  ring  less  of  Gotterdammerung 
and  more  of  Das  Rheingold. 


Fidelity  Management  &  Research  Co. 

Investment  Advisor  to  the  Fidelity  Group  of  Funds 

82  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109,  Tel.  726-0650 
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SPEND  YOUR 
SATURDAY  MORNINGS 

WITH 

THE  ORCHESTRA 

ON  'GBH  RADIO 


Join  Morning  Pro  Musica  host 
Robert  J.  Lurtsema  for  a  fas- 
cinating series  exploring  the 
inner  workings  of  a  modern  sym- 
phony orchestra. 

Each  week,  special  guests  from 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  be  on  hand  to  share  their 


insights  in  to  the  Orchestra's 
management,  production  and 
music. 

This  week's  guest: 
Jules  Eskin,  cello 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 
Music  Dirtctor 
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THE  ORCHESTRA 

Morning  Pro  Musica 
Saturday  7:0042:00  noon 

'GBH  RADIO  89.7  FM  j£ 

a  BASF  P&stene 


PiaeneWineA  Food  Somervilte.  MA  02143 


THE  ORCHESTRA  is  made  possible  by  grants  from  BASF  Systems  and  Pastene  Wine  and  Food. 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  9  in  E  flat,  K.271 


Joannes  Chrisostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb 
Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself 
Wolfgango  Amadeo  about  1 770  and 
Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  on  27  January  1756 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December  1791. 
He  completed  this  piano  concerto  in 
January  1777  for  a  touring  French 
pianist,  Mile.  Jeunehomme,  whose  name 
he  is  apt  to  spell  "jenome"  or  "jenomy" 
and  which  his  father,  Leopold  Mozart, 
turns  into  "genommi." Presumably  Mile. 
J.  played  the  first  performance,  but  we 
have  no  details  about  this.  The  cadenzas 
are  Mozart's  own  and  are  included  in  the 
autograph.  In  February  1783,  Mozart 
sent  his  sister  newly  composed  "Ein- 
gange"  or  cadenza-like  flourishes  to  introduce  solo  passages.  The  orchestra  consists  of 
two  oboes,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

The  concerto  first  appeared  on  Boston  Symphony  programs  on  9  and  10  April  1943 
when  Emma  Boynet  was  soloist  and  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted.  Subsequent  perfor- 
mances were  given  by  Leonard  Bernstein  (conducting  from  the  keyboard),  Ania 
Dorfmann  (Charles  Munch),  Rudolf  Serkin  (Erich  Leinsdorf),  John  Browning  (William 
Steinberg),  and  Christoph  Eschenbach  (Seiji  Ozawa).  The  orchestra's  most  recent  perfor- 
mances in  Boston  were  the  Browning/Steinberg  ones  in  March  and  April  1971;  Eschen- 
bach played  the  work  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1976.  The  most  recent  hearing  of  the  work  in 
the  Boston  area  was  provided  at  Paine  Hall,  Harvard  University,  on  8  April  1977  by 
Martin  Pearlman,  playing  on  a  fortepiano  with  Banchetto  Musicale. 

On  12  February  1874,  Miss  Amy  Fay,  a  young  pianist  then  in  her  fifth  year  of 
living  in  Germany  where  she  had  gone,  as  they  said  in  those  days,  to  refine  her 
taste  and  improve  her  technique,  wrote  to  her  family  in  St.  Albans,  Vermont: 
"Deppe  wants  me  to  play  a  Mozart  concerto  for  two  pianos  with  Fraulein 
Steiniger,  the  first  thing  I  play  in  public.  Did  you  know  that  Mozart  wrote  twenty 
concertos  for  the  piano,  and  that  nine  of  them  are  masterpieces?  Yet  nobody 
plays  them.  Why?  Because  they  are  too  hard,  Deppe  says,  and  Lebert,  the  head  of 
the  Stuttgardt  conservatory,  told  me  the  same  thing  at  Weimar.  I  remember  that 
the  musical  critic  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  remarked  that  'we  should  regard 
Mozart's  passages  and  cadenzas  as  child's  play  now-a-days.'  Child's  play,  indeed! 
That  critic,  whoever  it  is,  'had  better  go  to  school  again,'  as  C.  always  says!"* 


*Amy  Fay's  Music-Study  in  Germany,  six  years'  letters  to  her  family,  first  published  in  1880 
at  the  urging  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  with  later  English,  German,  and  French  edi- 
tions sponsored  by,  respectively,  Sir  George  Grove,  Franz  Liszt,  and  Vincent  d'Indy,  is  one 
of  the  most  vivid,  informative,  and  delightful  of  all  books  about  music.  It  is  available  as  a 
Dover  paperback  reprint. 
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Actually,  counting  the  concerto  for  two  pianos  that  Miss  Fay  prepared  with 
Fraulein  Steiniger,  and  another  for  three  pianos,  Mozart  wrote  twenty-three 
piano  concertos.  (This  does  not  take  into  account  his  adaptations  of  sonatas  by 
other  composers  that  he  made  for  his  tours  between  1765  and  1767.)  Most  of  us, 
moreover,  would  have  a  hard  time  reducing  the  number  of  "masterpieces"  to 
just  nine.  The  series,  at  any  rate,  begins  with  the  still  seldom- heard,  inventive, 
brilliant,  if  not  perfectly  equilibrated  Concerto  in  D,  K.175,  of  December  1773, 
and  concludes  with  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  the  "masterpieces,"  the  gently 
shadowed  Concerto  in  B  flat,  K.595,  completed  three  weeks  before  Mozart's 
thirty- fifth  and  last  birthday.  Mozart's  most  intense  concentration  on  the  genre 
occurred  in  the  middle  eighties,  the  peak  of  his  popularity  as  a  composer  and  as 
an  adult  performer.  The  concerto  that  Alfred  Brendel  plays  at  these  concerts 
holds  a  special  place  in  the  sequence,  for,  after  the  dashing  display  of  ingenuity 
of  K.175  and  the  charms  of  K.238  in  B  flat  and  K.246  in  C,  it  is  an  all  but  incon- 
ceivable leap  forward  in  ambition  and  achievement  alike.  At  twenty-one,  Mozart 
is  mature. 


Family  Information  Systems 
presents 

FAMILY  VIDEO  PORTRAITS 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  single  heirloom  that  can  be  given  to  every  child  in 
the  family?  We  can  create  such  a  gift— A  Family  Video  Portrait.  A  video 
portrait  can  be  a  lifelong  present  for  an  anniversary,  birthday,  holiday  ...  a 
present  that  can  be  passed  on  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

In  twenty  years  will  you  remember  your  children  as  they  are  today?  The 
everyday  events— getting  ready  for  school— what  you  talked  about,  fought 
over,  laughed  about.  How  you  dressed,  what  the  kitchen  looked  like? 

To  be  able  to  go  back  in  time— see  and  listen  to  an  ordinary  half-hour  from 
your  own  childhood  .  .  .  wouldn't  it  be  interesting  to  be  able  to  share  that 
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We  have  developed  a  style  of  recording  families,  not  at  specific  occasions,  but 
during  ordinary  hours  of  life.  Our  style  involves  minimal  intrusion  and  brings 
out  the  unique  quality  of  each  family. 

Family  Video  Portraits  are  available  in  video  tape  formats  for  any  video 
system.  For  prices  and  information  call:  61 7-876-8895. 

Do  your  children  know  what  you  do  at  work?  Executive  and  Professional 
Portraits  are  also  available. 
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It  all  leaves  us  most  curious  about  Mile.  Jeunehomme—  "die  jenomy"—  whose 
playing,  whose  personality,  or  perhaps  whose  reputation  so  stimulated  Mozart. 
But  to  no  avail.  She  passes  through  Salzburg  and  through  musical  history  for  just 
a  moment  in  January  1777,  leaving  her  indiscriminately  spelled  name  attached  to 
the  work  in  which  Mozart,  as  it  were,  became  Mozart,  and  she  disappears 
again— to  France,  one  imagines,  to  concerts  and  teaching,  perhaps  to  marriage 
and  retirement  from  public  life.  We  know  that  Mozart  himself  played  "her"  con- 
certo at  a  private  concert  in  Munich  on  4  October  1777,  and  from  his  sending 
"Eingange"  to  Nannerl  in  February  1783,  we  know  that  it  continued  to  engage  his 
attention. 

The  scoring  is  modest:  only  pairs  of  oboes  and  horns  join  the  strings,  some- 
thing remembered  always  with  surprise  because  the  impression  is  so  firmly  of  a 
big  concerto.  (It  is,  in  fact,  Mozart's  longest.)  But  Mozart  uses  these  restricted 
resources  remarkably:  the  horn  gets  to  play  a  melody  in  unison  with  the  piano, 
and  more  than  once  Mozart  explores  the  uncommon  sonority  of  the  keyboard 
instrument  joined  only  by  the  two  oboes.  The  orchestra's  opening  flourish  is  a 
formal  call  to  attention.  The  piano's  response  is  a  delicious  impertinence.  Nor- 
mal concerto  etiquette  after  all  obliges  the  solo  to  wait  until  the  end  of  an 
extended  tutti.  But  the  piano's  penchant  for  playing  at  unexpected  times  once 
established,  the  whole  issue  of  who  plays  when  becomes  the  subject  of  continu- 
ing, subtle  jokes  and  surprises. 
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If  you  have  been  listening  to  these  concerts  regularly  in  recent  weeks,  this  is 
your  third  encounter  with  the  gestures  of  opera  translated  to  a  concerto  context. 
Mozart's  Sinfonia  concertante  for  violin  and  viola  engaged,  in  its  slow  movement, 
the  two  soloists  in  impassioned  operatic  duetting.  In  Haydn's  Concertante  for 
violin,  cello,  oboe,  and  bassoon  the  violin  twice  interrupts  the  finale's  jollity  with 
recitative.  And  now,  in  the  Andantino  of  this  concerto,  Mozart  presents  a  scene 
from  some  sombre  tragedy.  Strings  are  muted,  violins  proceed  by  close  imitation, 
and  the  music  that  prepares  the  singer's  entrance  makes  its  cadence  on  the  for- 
mal full  close  of  an  opera  seria  recitative.  The  aria  is  impassioned  and  complex, 
the  C  minor  of  its  beginning  soothed  occasionally  by  a  gentler  music  in 
E  flat  major,  but  it  is  the  gestures  of  recitative,  now  pathetic,  now  stern,  that 
dominate  the  discourse. 

The  finale  begins  in  unbuttoned  and  purling  virtuosity,  and  again  we  might 
infer  that  Mile.  Jeunehomme  was  an  especially  elegant  executant  of  trills.  One  of 
the  virtuosic  sweeps  down  the  keyboard  and  up  again  leads  to  the  opening  of  a 
door  onto  a  world  of  whose  existence  we  had  not  expected  a  reminder:  we  hear  a 
minuet,  music  of  a  new  character,  a  new  meter,  a  new  key.  Mozart  outdoes  him- 
self both  in  his  melodic  embellishments,  so  characteristic  in  their  confluence  of 
invention  and  control,  pathos  and  grace,  and  also  in  the  wonderfully  piquant 
scoring  as  each  strain  is  repeated  with  orchestral  accompaniment  (first  violins 
and  the  lowest  strings  pizzicato,  but  the  former  with  far  more  notes;  the  middle 
voices  sustained,  but  their  tone  veiled  by  mutes).  The  minuet  dissolves  into 
another  cadenza,  whence  the  Presto  emerges  again  to  send  the  music  to  its  run- 
away close. 

-M.S. 
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TAYLdR. 

Americas  best  loved  premium  Champagne. 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc.,  Hammondsport,  N.Y.  14840  -  Producers  of 
fine  champagnes,  ports,  sherries,  dinner  wines  and  vermouths. 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Clarinet  Concerto  in  A,  K.622 


Joannes  Chrisostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb 
Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself 
Wolfgango  Amadeo  about  1 770  and 
Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  on  27  January  1756 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December  1791. 
A  t  some  point  between  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber and  mid-November  1 791,  he  wrote  a 
concerto  for  the  clarinettist  Anton 
Stadler,  who  presumably  gave  its  first 
performance  in  Vienna  soon  after.  The 
concerto  does  not,  however,  survive  in  the 
form  in  which  Mozart  wrote  it  and  is 
generally  played  in  an  adaptation  of 
unknown  authorship  dating  from  about 
1800.  The  first  known  performance  in 
Boston  was  of  the  first  movement  only, 
played  by  Thomas  Ryan  at  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  on  5  March  1862,  the 
orchestral  part  being  taken  by  a  string  quartet  with  an  additional  cello,  a  flute,  and  two 
horns.  The  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  were  given  on  29  and  30  March  1918  by 
Albert  Sand,  the  orchestra's  principal  clarinettist,  with  Ernst  Schmidt  conducting.  Later 
performances  were  given  by  Victor  Polatschek  (Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting),  Benny 
Goodman  and  Gino  Cioffi  (Charles  Munch),  and  Harold  Wright  (Colin  Davis  and  Seiji 
Ozawa).  The  orchestra's  most  recent  performances  in  Boston  were  the  Wright/Davis  ones 
in  March  1973,  but,  with  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting,  Harold  Wright  played  the  work  last 
week  in  New  Haven  and  Amherst.  The  orchestra  consists  of  two  flutes,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  and  strings. 

Anton  Stadler  gets  a  generally  bad  press  in  the  Mozart  literature.  "Dissolute" 
is  an  adjective  frequently  applied,  and  one  of  Mozart's  sniffier  relatives,  his 
sister-in-law  Sophie  Haibel,  counted  him  among  the  composer's  "false  friends, 
secret  bloodsuckers  and  worthless  persons  who  served  only  to  amuse  him  at  the 
table  and  intercourse  with  whom  injured  his  reputation."  We  know  little  about 
Stadler's  life,  not  where  he  was  born,  nor  when  he  and  his  younger  brother 
Johann,  also  a  clarinettist,  came  to  Vienna.  Kochel  tells  us  that  Stadler  was  fifty- 
nine  when  he  died  in  June  1817.  Both  Stadlers  were  in  the  orchestra  of  Prince 
Galitzin,  the  Russian  ambassador  in  Vienna,  whose  grandson  would  become  one 
of  Beethoven's  last  and  most  important  patrons.  Stadler's  first  known  contact 
with  Mozart  was  in  March  1784  when  he  took  part  in  a  concert  at  which  the 
major  work  seems  to  have  been  the  big  wind  serenade  in  B  flat,  K.370a  (361).  Like 
Mozart,  he  was  a  Freemason,  though  they  belonged  to  different  lodges.  Mozart 
liked  him,  particularly  as  a  companion  for  those  pleasures  of  the  table  (including 
the  gambling  table)  of  which  Mozart's  widow  and  her  second  husband  were  so 
disapproving.  Mozart  even  lent  Stadler  500  gulden,  without  security,  a  debt  that 
went  unpaid.* 


*A  considerable  bundle,  more  than  Mozart's  normal  commission  fee  for  an  opera  and 
nearly  two-thirds  his  annual  salary  as  an  Imperial  Court  musician.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
Mozart  with  such  a  sum  at  his  disposal.  Perhaps  he  won  it  gambling,  Stadler  borrowing  it 
quickly  before  it  got  turned  back  into  chips. 
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Stadler's  artistry  was  never  in  dispute.  Here  is  a  rhapsody  from  the  pen  of 
Johann  Friedrich  Schink,  a  Prussian-born  critic  of  theater  and  opera  who  lived  in 
Austria  from  1780:  "My  thanks  to  you,  noble  Virtuoso!  Never  have  I  heard  the 
like  of  what  you  contrive  with  your  instrument.  Never  should  I  have  imagined 
that  a  clarinet  might  be  capable  of  imitating  the  human  voice  as  deceptively- 
faithfully  as  it  was  imitated  by  you.  Verily,  your  instrument  has  so  soft  and  so 
lovely  a  tone  that  none  can  resist  it  who  has  a  heart,  and  I  have  one,  dear  Vir- 
tuoso. Let  me  thank  you!"  Still  more  telling  is  the  testimony  of  what  Mozart 
wrote  for  Stadler— the  concerto;  the  Quintet,  K.581,  of  all  but  equal  loveliness; 
perhaps  the  rich  and  subtle  E  flat  Trio  with  viola  and  piano,  K.498;  certainly  the 
obbligatos  in  two  of  the  arias  in  La  clemenza  di  Tito,  Sesto's  Parto,  parto  and 
Vitellia's  Non  piu  difiori  (Mozart  had  taken  Stadler  along  for  this  opera's  pre- 
miere in  Prague  on  6  September  1791  and  reported  home  with  delight  that  the 
clarinettist  had  received  ovations  for  his  playing).  It  may  also  be  that  the  late 
addition  of  clarinet  parts  to  the  Symphony  No.  40  in  G  minor  was  undertaken  to 
please  the  Stadlers. 
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Mozart  wrote  for  the  clarinet  as  early  as  1771  when  it  was  just  beginning  to  be 
established  as  a  normal  part  of  the  orchestra,  but  his  real  discovery  of  its  charac- 
ter came  about  in  the  eighties.  The  soft  edge  of  its  tone,  the  vocal  aspect  that 
Schink  noted  in  Stadler's  playing,  its  virtuosic  potential  in  matters  of  range  and 
flexibility  all  made  it  an  ideal  voice  for  Mozart's  fantasy  and  musical  thought.  At 
that  time,  the  low  register  of  this  relatively  new  instrument  was  accounted  color- 
less as  well  as  a  bit  uncertain  in  pitch.  Stadler  was  particularly  concerned  to 
improve  that  deficiency,  and  more,  he  wanted  to  extend  the  range  downwards. 
He  therefore  built,  or  had  built  for  him,  clarinets  that  added  four  semitones  at  the 
bottom,  encompassing  the  low  A  on  the  bass  staff  for  the  A-clarinet  and  the  cor- 
responding B  flat  for  the  instrument  in  that  key.  It  is  for  one  of  Stadler's  stretch 
models  that  Mozart  wrote  the  quintet,  the  brilliant  obbligato  to  Parto,  parto,  and 
the  concerto.  The  trouble  is  that  Mozart's  autograph  manuscripts  of  the  quintet 
and  the  concerto  do  not  survive,  and  for  the  concerto  our  earliest  sources  are 
three  printed  editions  published  by  Sieber  (Paris,  possibly  as  early  as  1799), 
Andre  (Offenbach,  1801),  and  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  (Leipzig,  1801  or  1802).  In 
each  of  these  the  concerto  has,  as  it  were,  been  shrunk  to  accommodate  the  com- 
pass of  an  ordinary  clarinet  in  A,  for  it  seems  that  the  Stadler  extension  did  not 
catch  on.  The  anonymous  reviewer  of  the  Breitkopf  edition  in  the  March  1802 
issue  of  the  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitungdt  may  well  have  been  the  editor  him- 
self, Johann  Friedrich  Rochlitz,  one  of  the  most  astute  critics  in  the  history  of  the 
profession)  was  informed  about  the  situation  and  had  evidently  seen  Mozart's 
original  score.  He  writes  that,  given  how  rare  instruments  with  the  extension  are 
"so  far,"  he  understands  the  publisher's  decision  from  the  commercial  point  of 
view;  nonetheless,  he  wishes  Breitkopf  might  have  given  both  versions,  with  the 
adaptation  in  small  notes,  and  he  adds  that  "the  concerto  has  not  exactly  gained 
from  the  changes."  Since  1948,  several  scholars,  notably  George  Dazeley,  Jif  i 
Kratochvfl,  Milan  Kostohryz,  and  Ernst  Hess,  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  prob- 
lem of  what  is  now,  following  Kratochvil's  lead,  generally  called  the  basset 
clarinet  (Stadler  had  no  special  name  for  the  instrument).  Some  builders,  editors, 
and  players  have  carried  their  conclusions  into  the  real  world  of  practical 
music- making,  and  speculative  reconstructions  of  the  lost  original  have  been 
published,  performed,  and  recorded,  tending  to  support  the  contentions  of  the 
nameless  critic  of  1802. 


fm1fof(k^J^M)0r$jhm...  stint, 
</ffyw0ury  Sin,  <Mm  M6 
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The  history  of  Mozart's  concerto  is  both  complicated  and  clarified  by  the 
existence  of  an  autograph  fragment,  199  measures  long,  of  a  concerto  in  G  for 
basset  horn  with  an  orchestra  of  flutes,  horns,  and  strings.  (The  basset  horn  is  a 
gently  mournful  relative  of  the  clarinet,  with  a  range  down  to  the  F  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bass  staff.  Mozart  was  fond  of  it,  and  it  still  shows  up  as  late  as  a  number  of 
the  scores  of  Richard  Strauss.)  This  fragment,  K.  621b,  whose  date  we  do  not  pre- 
cisely know,  but  which  most  scholars  now  assume  to  be  1791,  closely  corre- 
sponds to  a  little  over  half  the  first  movement  of  the  Clarinet  Concerto  as  we 
know  it;  from  it,  moreover,  we  can  infer  what  the  clarinet  solo  part  looked  like 
before  the  arrangers  got  their  hands  on  it.  Just  why  and  when  Mozart  abandoned 
his  basset  horn  score  and  switched  to  Stadler's  'basset  clarinet"  is  yet  another 
pair  of  questions  to  which  we  have  no  answer.  Trying  to  sort  out  the  chronology 
of  the  concerto,  we  see  that  Mozart  returned  in  mid-September  to  Vienna  from 
Prague,  where  he  had  conducted  Don  Giovanni  and  introduced  La  clemenza  di 
Tito,  Stadler  remaining  behind  to  play  more  opera  operformances  and  to  give  a 
concert  of  his  own  on  16  October;  that  he  entered  The  Magic  Flute  in  his  catalogue 
as  complete  on  28  September  and  conducted  its  first  performance  on  the  30th; 
that  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  who  had  gone  to  take  the  waters  at  Baden,  he  reported 
on  7/8  October  that  he  was  scoring  "Stadler's  Rondo,"  that  is  to  say,  the  finale  of 
the  concerto.  It  was  the  last  major  work  he  completed,  with  only  the  Little 
Masonic  Cantata,  K.623,  and  the  fragments  of  the  Requiem  to  follow.  He  con- 
ducted the  cantata  on  18  November,  went  ill  to  bed  two  days  later,  and  died  on  5 
December  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Given  the  vagueness  of  reports  and  the  peculiarities  of  eighteenth-century 
medical  terminology,  we  cannot  tell  for  sure  what  Mozart  died  of:  biographers 
have  offered  us  everything  from  Bright's  disease  to  a  broken  heart.  Whatever  it 
was,  it  must  have  been  sudden  and  acute.  German  writers  like  to  refer  to  the 
Mozart  of  1791  as  "todgeweiht" or  "vom  Tode gezeichnet,  "dedicated  to  death  or 
bearing  the  stigmata  of  death,  but  that  is  sentimental  rubbish.  He  knew  dis- 
couragement and  depression  then,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  state  of  his  mar- 
riage is  dim,  but  1791  was  a  year  of  what  we  might  well  call  Mozartian  energy, 
one  that  began  with  the  composition  and  performance  of  his  last  piano  concerto, 
K.595  in  B  flat;  in  which  he  also  wrote  The  Magic  Flute  and  La  clemenza  di  Tito*, 
preparing  both  for  performance;  in  which  he  composed  the  Clarinet  Concerto; 
and  in  which  the  smaller  works  include  such  marvels  as  the  Ave  verum  corpus, 
K.618,  and  the  F  minor  Fantasy  for  a  mechanical  clock,  K.608  (best  known  now  in 
a  transcription  for  piano  duet). 

There  is  a  recognizable  Mozart-in- A-major  mood,  gently  lit,  more  apt  to  be 
serene  than  impassioned,  with  the  sense  of  physical  energy  somewhat  muted, 
the  music  being  likely  to  start  with  a  theme  that  descends  from  E:  the  first  move- 
ments of  the  Clarinet  Concerto,  the  Clarinet  Quintet,  and  of  the  Piano  Concerto 
No.  23,  K.488,  exemplify  it.  In  the  Clarinet  Concerto,  Mozart  reveals  before  long 
that  there  is  more  to  the  first  theme  than  innocence,  that  it  lends  itself  to  closely 


*The  received  idea  about  La  clemenza  di  Tito  has  been  that  it  is  an„inferior  work,  composed  at 
a  low  level  of  inspiration,  hamstrung  by  opera  seria  convention.  But  Goethe,  Stendhal, 
Shelley,  and  Moricke  were  among  those  who  loved  it,  and  recently,  particularly  because  of 
the  production  at  The  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  conducted  by  Colin  Davis,  it  has 
undergone  a  long  overdue  critical  rehabilitation. 
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worked  polyphonic  elaboration.  The  clarinet,  once  it  has  entered,  introduces 
new  ideas  that  expand  the  expressive  range  in  the  direction  of  a  certain  gently 
unstressed  melancholy.  The  slow  movement  is  an  Adagio,  and  that  in  Mozart  is 
rare  and  a  sign  always  of  special  seriousness.*  This  Adagio,  whose  beauty  is  of  a 
truly  ineffable  sort,  begins  in  calm,  but  grows  to  admit  Mozart's  tribute  to 
Stadler's  (and  his  instrument's)  virtuosity  and  vocality.  In  the  rondo  that  brings 
the  concerto  to  its  close,  Mozart  again  shows  how  simple  beginnings  may  lead  to 
unexpected  riches.  Describing  it,  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  invokes  The  Winter's  Tale, 
where  once  it  is  said  that  the  "heart  dances,  but  not  for  joy." 

-M.S. 


The  A  major  Piano  Concerto,  K.488,  is  the  only  other  concerto  of  Mozart's  mature  years  to 
have  an  Adagio  slow  movement,  though  they  occur  in  two  of  the  violin  concertos  of  1775, 
the  G  major,  K.216,  and  the  A  major,  K.219.  If  you  add  the  G  major  Flute  Concerto, 
K.285c(313)  (actually  an  Adagio  ma  non  troppo),  the  wind  serenades  in  B  flat  and  E  flat, 
K.370a(36l)  and  375,  the  Hunt  Quartet,  K.458,  the  G  minor  and  D  major  viola  quintets,  K.516 
(also  qualified  by  "ma  non  troppo")  and  593,  and  the  D  major  Piano  Sonata,  K.576,  you  just 
about  have  the  list  of  slow  movements  so  marked. 
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In  France,  they  say  if  you  want  to 
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Richard  Strauss 

Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomme,  Orchestral  Suite,  Opus  60 

Richard  Georg Strauss  was  born  in 
Munich  on  11  June  1864  and  died  in  Gar- 
misch-Partenkirchen,  Bavaria,  on  8  Sep- 
tember 1949.  The  period  of  composition  of 
the  music  heard  in  this  suite  spans  from 
1668,  when  Jean-Baptiste  Lully,  the  35- 
year-old  composer  to  King  Louis  XIV  and 
maitre  de  musique  to  the  Royal  Family, 
wrote  the  incidental  music  for  Moliere's 
George  Dandin,  produced  at  Versailles 
on  18  July  that  year,  to  1917,  when  Strauss 
wrote  the  Courante.  The  complicated 
genesis  of  the  Bourgeois  gentilhomme 
music  is  outlined  in  the  note  below.  The 
orchestral  suite  was  heard  for  the  first  time 
when  Strauss  conducted  it  at  Salzburg  on 
31  January  1920,  Pierre  Monteux  intro- 
ducing it  in  America  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  of  11  and  12  February  1921.  Later  Boston  Symphony  performances, 
usually  not  complete,  were  given  under  the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Jean  Morel, 
Erich  Leinsdorf  (including  a  performance  at  the  White  House  on  31  March  1964),  Jorge 
Mester,  William  Steinberg,  and  Klaus  Tennstedt.  The  orchestra's  most  recent  perfor- 
mances in  Boston  were  given  by  William  Steinberg  in  February  1973,  but  Klaus  Tenn- 
stedt conducted  the  full  suite  at  Tanglewood  on  23  July  1978.  The  score  calls  for  two 
flutes  (both  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  trumpet, 
trombone,  timpani,  cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  glockenspiel, 
harp,  piano,  six  violins,  four  violas,  four  cellos,  and  two  basses.  Tatiana  Yampolsky 
plays  the  piano  at  these  performances. 

The  question  was,  what  to  do  after  Der  Rosenkavalier?  For  Strauss,  who  at  forty- 
six  was  no  longer  a  self-starter  but  needed  the  stimulus  of  collaboration,  this  was 
an  issue  even  before  the  new  comedy  was  produced  at  Dresden  in  January  1911. 
That  he  would  work  again  with  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  whose  version  of 
Elektra  he  had  used  in  1908  and  who  had  written  Der  Rosenkavalier  for  him,  was  a 
foregone  conclusion,  and  by  October  1910  he  was  pressing  his  "dear  poet:"  what 
about  Calderon's  Semiramis?  Or  something  from  the  French  Revolution  like  Dan- 
tons  Tod  of  Georg  Buchner?  Von  Hofmannsthal,  not  amused  ("No  intellectual  or 
material  inducements  could  extract  from  me  a  play  on  the  subject  [of  Semiramis], 
not  even  a  most  determined  effort  of  will"),  countered  with  suggestions  of  his 
own,  urging  particularly  the  cause  of  one  that  by  1919  would  turn  into  Die  Frau 
ohneSchatten  (The  Woman  without  a  Shadow). 

For  the  moment,  though,  all  these  schemes  were  displaced  by  the  poet's  and 
composer's  desire  to  render  thanks  to  Max  Reinhardt,  the  real  and  brilliant 
director  of  the  first  Rosenkavalier  production,  though  Georg  Toller,  resident 
director  at  the  Dresden  Court  Opera,  was  given  official  credit.  Von  Hofmanns- 
thal's  and  Strauss's  plan  was  to  concoct  an  elegant  trifle  for  Reinhardt's  company 
in  Berlin.  One  of  the  many  sources  on  which  von  Hofmannsthal  had  drawn  for 
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Der  Rosenkavalier  was  Moliere,  and  so  it  came  about  that  he  proposed  a  much 
shortened  German  version  of  Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomme (1670),  in  which  the  grand 
and  absurd  Turkish  ceremony  at  the  end  would  be  replaced  by  some  sort  of 
musical  production.  The  theme  for  this  closing  divertissement,  von  Hofmanns- 
thal  proposed  in  a  letter  of  15  May  1911,  was  to  be  Ariadne,  the  Cretan  princess 
who  helped  Theseus  escape  from  the  labyrinth  after  he  had  slain  the  Minotaur, 
but  who  was  nonetheless  abandoned  by  him  on  the  island  of  Naxos,  though 
afterwards  rescued  by  Dionysus.  All  this,  moreover,  could  be  wed  to  another  plot 
idea  of  von  Hofmannsthal's,  one  of  a  princess  whose  three  suitors  caused  an 
opera  company  and  a  troupe  of  comedians  to  appear  at  her  palace  at  the  same 
time. 

The  upshot— and  getting  there  was  harder  than  you  might  infer  from  this 
compressed  account— was  an  entertainment  in  which  von  Hofmannsthal's  adap- 
tation of  Moliere  was  followed  by  Strauss's  one-act  opera,  Ariadne  auf  Naxos.  The 
musical  demands  went  beyond  Reinhardt's  resources  in  Berlin,  and  so  this  dou- 
ble work  was  first  produced  on  25  October  1912  in  Stuttgart,  with  some  of 
Reinhardt's  actors  involved  in  Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomme  or  Der  Burger  als 
Edelmann.  Strauss  conducted,  and  the  cast  for  the  opera  was  a  distinguished  one, 
including  Mizzi  (later  Maria)  Jeritza,  Margarethe  Siems  (the  first  Chrysothemis 
in  Elektra  and  the  first  Rosenkavalier  Marschallin,  but  now  taking  the  coloratura 
super-soubrette  role  of  Zerbinetta),  and  Hermann  Jadlowker.  Nevertheless, 
without  being  an  out-and-out  failure,  the  evening  was  not  a  success,  the  theater 
crowd  finding  the  opera  too  long,  the  opera  buffs  being  impatient  at  having  to 
wait  two  hours  for  "their"  part  of  the  entertainment.  Von  Hofmannsthal  quickly 
proposed  a  revision,  one  that  would  abandon  the  Moliere  play  altogether  and 
make  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  into  an  independent  opera,  though  with  a  new  musical 
prologue.  This  was  first  given  in  Vienna  on  4  October  1916,  this  time  with  Franz 
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Schalk  on  the  podium,  but  again  with  Jeritza,  who  was  now  joined  by  Selma 
Kurz,  Bela  von  Kornyey,  and  with  Lotte  Lehmann  in  the  new  role  of  the  Com- 
poser. The  next  step  was  to  rescue  the  Moliere-Hofmannsthal  play,  and  this, 
expanded  and  with  incidental  music  by  Strauss,  was  produced  in  Berlin  in  April 
1918.  The  final  stage  was  the  extraction  of  a  concert  suite  from  the  incidental 
music. 

We  have,  in  sum,  four  related  works: 

I.  A  combined  play  and  opera— Strauss's  Ariadne  aufNaxos  to  be  given  after 
von  Hofmannsthal's  adaptation  of  Moliere's  Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomme.  The  oper- 
atic half  was  given  its  American  premiere  under  Erich  Leinsdorf  s  direction  at  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert  on  3  January  1969,  the  cast  including  Claire  Watson, 
Beverly  Sills,  Robert  Nagy,  Benita  Valente,  Eunice  Alberts,  and  John  Reardon. 

II.  Strauss's  opera  Ariadne  aufNaxos,  one  act  and  a  prologue,  i.e.,  the  opera 
without  the  play.  This  is  the  version  of  A  riadne  ordinarily  produced  and 
recorded. 

III.  The  Moliere-Hofmannsthal  play,  without  the  opera,  but  with  incidental 
music  by  Strauss.  The  complete  musical  score,  but  with  a  narration  instead  of  the 
play,  had  its  American  premiere  at  Tanglewood  on  12  July  1964,  Erich  Leinsdorf 
conducting  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  with  Helen  Boatwright,  Helen  Vanni, 
Donald  Bell,  Mac  Morgan,  and  a  chorus  prepared  by  Lawrence  Smith.  This  score 
draws  on  I,  but  also  includes  still  earlier  and  newly  composed  music  by  Strauss, 
as  well  as  Straussian  arrangements  of  Lully. 

IV.  The  orchestral  suite,  consisting  of  nine  movements  drawn  from  III.  This  is 
what  is  heard  at  these  concerts,  and  here  are  the  movements: 

Overture— This  was  the  overture  to  the  original  Ariadne  opera  of  1912.  Its  jig- 
gling sixteenth- notes  and  the  scoring  with  the  prominent  keyboard  part  suggest 
the  gait  and  texture  of  Baroque  music.  The  overture  is  intended  as  a  portrait  of 
Monsieur  Jourdain,  the  bourgeois  would-be  gentleman  whose  tax-free  income 
outruns  his  taste,  education,  and  good  sense. 

Minuet  —The  minuet,  says  Monsieur  Jourdain,  is  his  favorite  dance,  and  here 
he  takes  instruction  in  its  steps.  This  graceful  music  is  salvaged  from  a  ballet 
based  on  Watteau's  painting,  The  Embarkation  for  Cythera,  a  project  first  planned 


How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 
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a  most  congenial  rendezvous: The  Cafe  at  The  Ritz.  It's  an  old 

Boston  friend  with  a  new  look .  .  .  and  delicious  suppers 

are  now  served  until  half-past  midnight. 

See  you  this  evening? 
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Orientals 
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unusual 
cradle  rug  in 
our  private  collection, 
from  the  nomadic  Qushgai  tribe  of  north  Persia,  c.  1900 


The  first  thing  to  know  is  that,  unlike  imitations,  a  fine  Oriental 
rug  grows  more,  not  less,  valuable  over  the  years. 

Making  it  a  most  rewarding  investment  in  every  way,  ]f  you  know  what 

to  look  for. 

Look  at  the  tight  weave  in  our  cradle  rug,  for  example.  It  calls  for  the 
finest  of  yarns  and  consummate  craftsmanship.  So  as  a  rule  it's  a  good 

guide  to  high  quality  overall. 

But  like  every  rule  we  could  list,  this  has  its  exceptions. 

That's  why  it's  wisest  to  look  for  an  Oriental  rug  expert  you  can  trust. 
One  who'll  show  you  the  great  wealth  of  possibilities  and  explain  the 

differences  between  them. 

Three  generations  of  Boodakians  have  built  our  reputation  by  doing 
just  that.  With  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  rug  collections  in  New 

England  to  serve  as  illustration. 

So  you  can  take  a  short  course  in  the  subject,  right  in  our  showroom. 
Any  Monday  through  Saturday  from  9:30  to  5  pm,  Thursdays 

and  Fridays  to  9. 

Koko  Boodakian  &  Sons 

Inc. 
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in  1900  and  for  which  he  composed  a  few  numbers  in  the  summer  of  1901  before 
abandoning  it. 

The  Fencing  Master— As  that  flamboyant  functionary  struts  his  stuff,  trom- 
bone, trumpet,  piano,  and  horn  are  put  through  their  paces.  The  piano  is  marked 
"con  bravura. " 

Entrance  and  Dance  of  the  Tailors— More  music  from  Cy there,  first  a  gavotte 
chiefly  for  woodwinds,  then  a  polonaise  with  a  dashing  violin  solo.  (Many 
tailors  in  Vienna  were  Poles.) 

The  Minuet  of  Lully— Strauss  was  scornful  about  von  Hofmannsthal's  sugges- 
tion that  he  might  adapt  some  of  the  music  Lully  had  written  for  the  original 
production  of  Moliere's  play  at  Chambord  on  14  October  1670.  At  best,  he  said,  "a 
little  distilled  mustiness"  might  work  as  a  stimulant,  like  the  rotting  apples 
Schiller  used  to  keep  in  his  desk  drawer.  Here  he  does,  however,  use  what  by 
1917  he  was  willing  to  call  Lully's  "charming  and  famous"  minuet. 

Courante— Like  the  Lully  Minuet,  this  dance  with  all  its  clever  canons  was 
added  for  the  1918  production  in  Berlin. 

The  Entrance  of  Cleonte— Here  is  more  Lully,  a  sarabande  from  his  music  for 
Moliere's  George  Dandin,  beautifully  scored  by  Strauss  for  string  octet,  followed 
by  a  quick  dance  for  woodwinds  with  triangle  and  taken  from  the  1670  Bourgeois 
gentilhomme  music.  The  sarabande  is  then  repeated  in  the  richest  sonority  Strauss 
can  draw  from  his  ensemble. 

Prelude  to  Act  II— Another  elegant  movement  from  the  1912  Ariadne  opera. 

The  Dinner —In  this,  the  most  ambitious  section  of  Strauss's  score,  we  hear 
first  a  formal  entrance  march,  after  which  several  courses  are  served:  salmon 
(from  the  Rhine,  as  the  strings  with  their  Wagner  quotation  clearly  tell  us);  mut- 
ton (with  the  famous  Don  Quixote  sheep);  song  birds  roasted  on  spits  (with  the 
larks  from  the  Rosenkavalier  sunrise  and  an  unexplained  or  at  least  not  convin- 
cingly explained  touch  of  Verdi);  an  omelette  surprise,  in  which  the  surprise  is  a 
scullion  who  performs  an  erotically  suggestive  dance  (as  one  would  probably  not 
infer  from  Strauss's  breezy  waltz).  After  each  course  is  presented  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  conversation,  the  cello  solo  to  which  the  leg  of  mutton  is  carved  being 
one  of  Strauss's  most  seductively  lyric  pages. 

-M.S. 
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Getting  to  know  our  customers  is  an 
important  part  of  our  job.  It  helps  us 
determine  which  investment  strate- 
gies can  best  serve  them. 

Our  trust  officers  will  be  happy  to 
sit  down  with  you  at  your  convenience, 
either  at  our  bank  or  in  your  home  or 
office.  The  result  of  our  conversa- 
tions could  be  an  investment  plan  that 
not  only  meets  your  financial  objec- 
tives but  also  takes  your  own  pet 
projects  into  account. 

For  more  information,  or  for  a  look 
at  our  record  as  managers  or  cus- 
todians of  more  than  $10  billion  of 
assets,  write  or  call  any  of  our  trust 
or  banking  officers,  at  New  England 
Merchants  Bank,  28  State  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02109, 
(617)  742-4000. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 


"I'm  glad  we  had  this  little  chat,  Mr.  Gruening,  I  feel  financial  advice 
is  so  much  more  effective  in  a  one-to-one  relationship. " 
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MORE . . . 

Mozart  by  Stanley  Sadie  is  a  useful  basic  book,  nicely  illustrated  (Grossman, 
available  in  paperback),  and  The  Mozart  Companion,  edited  by  H.C.  Robbins  Lan- 
don  and  Donald  Mitchell,  is  a  valuable  symposium  by  a  dozen  scholars  (Norton, 
available  in  paperback).  Alfred  Einstein's  Mozart  is  a  disconcerting  mixture  of 
insight,  imagination,  and  wind— all  in  all  stronger  on  the  life,  personality,  and 
milieu  than  on  the  music  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback).  Mozart  by  Arthur 
Hutchings  is  a  coffee-table  book,  but  with  good  things  in  it,  among  them,  of 
course,  lavish  illustrations  (Schirmer).  A  superb  and  extensive  analysis  of  the 
Piano  Concerto  in  E  flat,  K.271,  is  to  be  found  in  Charles  Rosen's  The  Classical 
Style  (Viking,  available  as  a  Norton  paperback).  Philip  Radcliffe's  booklet  on 
Mozart's  piano  concertos  in  the  BBC  Music  Guides  gives  adequate  descriptions 
on  a  small  scale,  while  A.  Hyatt  King  does  rather  better  on  the  wind  and  string 
concertos  in  the  same  series  (University  of  Washington  paperback).  For  more 
information  on  the  clarinet,  the  basset  clarinet,  and  related  problems,  see  E. 
Geoffrey  Rendall's  excellent  The  Clarinet  (Norton,  new  edition  revised  by  Philip 
Bate).  Alan  Hacker's  speculative  reconstruction  of  the  "basset  clarinet"  original 
of  Mozart's  Clarinet  Concerto  is  published  by  Schott;  another  reconstruction  by 
Franz  Giegling  and  based  on  the  research  of  Ernst  Hess  is  to  be  found  in  Series  V, 
Group  14,  Vol.  4  of  the  complete  Mozart  edition  currently  being  published  by 
Barenreiter.  Barenreiter  has  also  published  a  facsimile  of  the  Eine  kleine 
Nachtmusik  manuscript. 

For  a  recording  of  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik,  I  recommend  the  elegant  perform- 
ance by  Neville  Marriner  and  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the  Fields  (Argo, 
with  the  Symphony  No.  32  and  the  Sinfonia  concertante  for  violin  and  viola,  in 
which  the  soloists  are  Alan  Loveday  and  Stephen  Shingles),  or  one  by  the  same 
conductor  and  orchestra  on  a  record  of  more  miscellaneous  content  (Angel). 
Alfred  Brendel  has  recorded  the  Piano  Concerto,  K.271  with  Antonio  Janigro  and 
the  Solisti  di  Zagreb  (Vanguard,  with  the  later  concerto  in  the  same  key,  K.449,  or 
as  part  of  a  two-record  set  with  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik,  the  Jupiter  Symphony,  the 
Concerto  for  flute  and  harp  with  Julius  Baker  and  Hans  Jellinek,  and  shorter 
works).  Also  worth  knowing  is  the  recording  by  Murray  Perahia,  who  conducts 
the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  from  the  keyboard  in  one  of  his  less  wan  perfor- 
mances (Columbia,  with  the  C  major  Concerto,  K.467).  A  reconstructed  "origi- 
nal" version  of  Mozart's  Clarinet  Concerto  has  been  recorded  by  Hans  Rudolf 
Stalder  on  the  hard-to-find  Musica  Mundi  label,  Helmut  Miiller-Bruhl  conduct- 
ing the  Cologne  Chamber  Orchestra.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  trace  another 
version  reported  to  be  on  a  BASF  record  with  members  of  Collegium  Aureum. 
Harold  Wright  has  recorded  the  standard  edition  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  for  future  release  by  Deutsche  Grammophon.  For  now  you 
can  do  well  with  Jack  Brymer  (Argo,  with  Neville  Marriner  conducting  the 
Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  with  the  Bassoon  Concerto),  Gervase  de 
Peyer  (London,  with  Peter  Maag  conducting  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra, 
with  Barry  Tuckwell  as  soloist  in  two  of  Mozart's  horn  concertos),  or  Guy  Deplus 
(Peters,  with  Hans  Stadlmaier  conducting  the  Munich  Chamber  Orchestra,  also 
with  the  Bassoon  Concerto). 
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Since  1831 . . .  S.  S.  Pierce 

From  that  first  moment  when  you  taste  any  one  of  our 

full  line  of  liquors,  premium  California 

or  imported  wines,  you'll  know  what  we  mean 

by  our  guarantee  of  quality  and  value. 

It  has  been  a  family  tradition  for  generations. 

So,  when  you're  shopping  at  your 

local  package  store  or 

dining  at  your  favorite  restaurant, 

ask  for  S.  S.  Pierce. 
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Michael  Kennedy's  Richard  Strauss  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  is  excellent 
(Dent  paperback),  and  the  symposium  R  ichard  Strauss:  the  Man  and  his  Music, 
edited  by  Alan  Walker,  is  also  useful  (Barnes  &  Noble).  The  history  of  the  emer- 
ging A  riadne/Bourgeois  gentilhomme  project  is  best  traced  directly  through  the 
fascinating  exchange  of  letters  by  composer  and  librettist,  published  as  A  Working 
Friendship:  the  Correspondence  between  Richard  Strauss  and  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal 
(Vienna  House,  available  in  paperback),  and  there  is  relevant  material  as  well  in 
William  Mann's  R  ichard  Strauss:  a  Critical  Study  of  the  Operas  (Oxford).  The  most 
detailed  examination  of  all  is  in  Richard  Strauss:  a  Critical  Commentary  on  his  Life 
and  Works  by  the  conductor  Norman  Del  Mar  (Barrie  and  Rockliff,  London,  three 
volumes). 

The  recording  of  the  Bourgeois  gentilhomme  Suite  is  the  wittily  understated  one 
by  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  under  Strauss  himself,  though  of  course  the  1940 
sound  is  on  the  thin  side  (Vanguard,  five  records  with  Strauss's  equally  valuable 
performances  of  A Iso  sprach  Zarathustra,  Don  Juan,  Ein  Heldenleben,  Death  and 
Transfiguration,  Till  Eulenspiegel,  and  the  ballet  Schlagobers).  Among  modern 
recordings,  the  unsatisfactory  choice  is  between  a  tight-lipped  Lorin  Maazel  and 
the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (London,  with  the  Rosenkavalier  waltzes)  and  a 
schmaltzy  Eugene  Ormandy  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  (Columbia,  with 
the  Horn  Concerto  No.  1  played  by  Mason  Jones). 

-M.S. 
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"Facts  are  essential.  But  the 
Monitor  also  communicates  the 
culture  of  Asia  to  give  readers  a 

broader  perspective." 


Frederic  A.  Moritz 

Far  East  Correspondent 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


Since  college  days,  when  Fred  Moritz 
earned  Master's  degrees  in  Asian 
studies  and  journalism,  his  interest  in 
Asia  and  its  people  has  run  deep.   A 
former  teaching  fellow  at  the  Chinese 
University  of  Hong  Kong  and  a 
Monitor  correspondent  in  that  city 
since  1976,  Moritz  understands  the 
real  concerns  of  those  around  him. 
And  a  student  of  the  Chinese 
language  for  over  a  decade,  he's  able 
to  talk  directly  with  the  people  whose 
culture  and  history  he  knows  so  well. 

Moritz's  ability  to  communicate  the 
thoughts  and  motives  of  the  Asian 
people  helps  make  the  Monitor  a 
newspaper  you  can  rely  on.  To 
subscribe,  just  use  the  coupon. 
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CORRIGENDA . . . 


In  our  program  book  for  8-10  February,  we  identified  Fritz  Mahler,  the  conductor 
who  gave  the  first  performances  in  America  of  the  Adagio  and  Purgatorio  move- 
ments of  Gustav  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  10,  as  the  composer's  nephew.  This 
came  from  the  recesses  of  memory,  but  was  confirmed  by  the  fifth  edition  of 
Baker's  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Musicians.  Baker's  also  identifies  the  late 
maestro,  born  1901  in  Vienna,  as  a  student  in  composition  of  Schoenberg,  Berg, 
and  Webern,  and  in  musicology  of  Gustav  Mahler's  friend  Guido  Adler.  But  from 
BSO  violinist  Gerald  Gelbloom,  who  was  Fritz  Mahler's  concertmaster  in  the 
Hartford  (Connecticut)  Symphony,  we  learn  that  the  two  Mahlers  were  not 
related.  Our  apologies  for  helping  to  extend  the  lifespan  of  an  untruth,  and  our 
thanks  to  Mr.  Gelbloom. 

Also,  Professor  Harry  Zohn  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  and  Slavic  Lan- 
guages at  Brandeis  University,  objects  to  our  calling  Ernst  Kf  enek  a  Czech  com- 
poser in  the  same  note  on  Mahler.  Krenek's  parents  were  born  in  Tschaslau 
(Caslav)  south  of  Prague,  but  the  composer  himself  was  born  in  Argauerstrasse  3 
in  Wahring,  Vienna.  Once  again,  apologies  and  thanks. 

-M.S. 


FOR 
LEASE 


When  you  lease  a  new  car  from  Peter  Fuller, 
you  get  much  more  than  a  new  car. 

The  arrangements  can  include  as  much  or 
as  little  as  you  want.  Items  like  sales  tax, 
insurance,  tires,  repairs,  and  maintenance.  Even 
a  car  to  use  if  yours  has  to  be  repaired.  Every- 
thing except  gas. 


And  it's  no  coincidence  that  a  lot  of  leasing 
companies  get  their  cars  from  Peter  Fuller. 
Because,  nobody  can  offer  a  bigger  selection. 

So,  if  you're  interested  in  leasing,  lease  first 
class  by  leasing  directly  from  the  biggest 
dealer  around. 

Call  for  details. 


WATERTOWN 

42  NORTH  BEACON 

STREET 

924-8100 


2  LOCATIONS  TO  SERVE  YOU 


BOSTON 

808  COMMONWEALTH 

AVENUE 

731-9826 
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After 
the 
symphony... 


.  .  .  continue  the  evening  in  the  old  world  tradition. 

Tecce's  Restaurant,  famous  for  Italian  cuisine 
for  over  30  years,  now  offers  "Tecce's  Cafe". 

An  authentic  representation  of  historic 

Salem  Street  in  the  North  End,  complete  with 

gas  lights,  cobblestone  street,  and  outdoor  tables. 

This  unique  dining  experience  features  late-nite 

Italian  pastries,  after  dinner  liqueurs  and  espresso's. 

AMEX.,  MC,  VISA,  DC. 

Reservations  742-6210  (Eight  or  more  &  functions) 

Parking  Available — Handicap  Facilities 


Cafe  Mon.-Sat.  Lunch  11  to  3:00  p.m. 
Sun.  11  to  1  a.m. 
Restaurant  Mon.-Sat.  Dinner  4:30  to  11:30  p.m. 
Sun.  12  to  9:00  p.m. 
Bar  Mon.-Sat.  11  to  1  a.m. 

(Attitude  Adjustment  Hours  4  to  6:00  p.m.) 
Sun.  12  to  1  a.m. 


...before  V    ^ — *y  anything 


6Rg&  Coins... 

the  investrnent 

virtuoso. 

How  many  investments  have  averaged 
a  better  than  20%  eompound  return 


rate  over  the  past  20  years? 
brilliant  29%  over  the  past  5  years? 
How  many  perform  well  in  bull  and  bear 
markets.7 

Today's  financial  experts  are  recom- 
mending portfolios  that  include 
investment-quality  rare  coins  —one  of 
the  safest  high  performers.  Rare  coins 
are  easily  placed  in  Keoghs  and  IRAs, 
and  find  ready  liquidity  in  an  eager 
world  market. 

We're  recognized  numismatic  leaders, 
with  impeccable  credentials  in  the  rare 
coin  field.  Our  experts  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  diversifying  \our  portfolio  with 
rare  coins.  Call  or  visit  us  today  .  .  .for 
.i  virtuoso  investment  performance. 

Ask  for  our  free  brochure, 

Rare  Coins:  the  Outstanding  Investment. 


NEWJ 
ENGLAND 
RARE  COIN 
GALLERIES 

Depr.  G-51, 

89  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02109 
Toll-free  outside  Mass.  1-800-225-6794 
(617)  227-8800 
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Klaus  Tennstedt 


Klaus  Tennstedt  made  his  United 
States  debut  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1974,  follow- 
ing his  North  American  debut  with  the 
Toronto  Symphony.  Arriving 
unknown,  he  had  a  phenomenal  suc- 
cess with  public,  press,  and  the 
Orchestra  and  was  launched  on  an 
extraordinary  series  of  guest  conduct- 
ing engagements.  In  addition  to  his  re- 
engagements  in  Boston  and  Toronto, 
he  has  appeared  with  orchestras 
including  those  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  and  San 
Francisco.  His  summer  engagements 
include  the  BSO  at  Tanglewood,  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  at  Robin  Hood 
Dell,  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  at 
the  Blossom  Music  Center. 
Born  in  Merseburg,  Germany  in  1926,  Mr.  Tennstedt  studied  piano,  violin,  and 
theory  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  In  1948  he  became  first  concertmaster — a 
position  entailing  the  main  conductors  hip— of  the  Municipal  Theater  in  Halle/ 
Saale.  In  1958  he  became  General  Music  Director  at  the  Dresden  Opera  and  in 
1962  Director  of  the  State  Orchestra  and  Theater  in  Schwerin.  He  also  guest-con- 
ducted orchestras  in  Leipzig,  Dresden,  and  Berlin,  and,  after  moving  from  East 
Germany,  began  his  present  concert  schedule  with  such  leading  German  orches- 
tras as  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  and  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony.  Mr.  Tennstedt 
has  also  conducted  the  London  Symphony,  the  London  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris.  He  was  recently  appointed  chief  conductor  of  Hamburg's 
NDR  Symphony,  and,  beginning  with  the  1979-80  season,  he  will  be  principal 
guest  conductor  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra. 

Mr.  Tennstedt  has  recently  embarked  on  a  major  series  of  recordings  for  EMI/ 
Angel  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  London  Philharmonic.  So 
far  there  are  two— Mahler's  First  Symphony,  and  the  Schumann  and  Grieg  Piano 
Concertos  with  Horacio  Gutierrez— but  Schumann's  Rhenish  Symphony,  the 
Beethoven  Fifth,  the  Mahler  Fifth  with  the  Adagio  from  the  Tenth,  and  the 
Brahms  First  Piano  Concerto  with  Garrick  Ohlsson  are  forthcoming  in  the  fall. 
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fo&X. 


Beautiful  classic  women's  fashions 
are  a  tradition  at  The  Talbots.  Come 
see  for  yourself.  And  be  sure  to  ask 

for  our  free  catalog.  Or  call 

(617)  749-7830  or  write  The  Talbots, 

Dept.  KA,  Hingham,  MA  02043 

and  well  send  you  one. 


Tk* 


lalbcT; 


Hingham,  Acton,  Duxbury,  Lenox, 
OsterviUe,  So.  Hamilton,  Massachusetts 


Pant,  pant,  pant... 
Rumble,  rumble,  rumble . . 

If  you  always  end  up  racing 
to  get  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
time  only  to  have  your  stomach 
rumble  during  the  pianissimo 
passages,  pull  into  the  MidTown 
Hotel  first.  Leave  your  car  in 
our  lot.  (Our  dinner  patrons  get 
free  parking  for  Symphony  con- 
certs.) Then  enjoy  a  great  meal 
in  our  Colony  Room.  Followed 
by  a  leisurely  one  minute  walk 
to  Symphony  Hall. 

That  way,  you'll  be  a  lot  more 
relaxed  for  the  performance. 

And  a  lot  quieter. 


Bostons  most  convenient  Hotel. 


220  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  021 15. 
Teleohone:  (617)  262-1000. 


h 


Note  Our  Blue  Flute! 


Special  Exhibit  of  Royal  Copenhagen  s 
Blue  Fluted  Pattern  of 
Dinnerware  and  Gifts 

Cooley's/ Marco  Polo 


^ 


"Blue  Fluted" 
entirely  hand  painted  porcelain 


34  Newbury  St. 
BOSTON 


9  Walden  St. 
CONCORD 


84  Central  St. 
WELLESLEY 
(Marco  Polo) 
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Alfred  Brendel 


Alfred  Brendel  was  born  in  Austria, 
began  studying  piano  when  he  was  six, 
and  continued  his  schooling  in  Graz 
and  Vienna,  studying  piano,  composi- 
tion, and  conducting  with  Edwin 
Fischer,  Paul  Baumgartner,  and 
Edward  Steuermann.  His  first  interests 
as  a  teenager  were  in  writing  and 
painting,  "but  music  won  out."  When 
he  made  his  debut  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, the  program  included  a  piano 
sonata  of  his  own  composition,  and  an 
art  gallery  nearby  was  exhibiting  a 
one-man  show  of  his  water  colors. 

For  the  past  two  seasons,  Mr. 
Brendel  has  been  giving  commemora- 
tive performances  of  Schubert  and 
Beethoven  on  the  150th  anniversary  of 
these  composer's  deaths.  This  season's  schedule  includes  recitals  in  Carnegie 
Hall,  Chicago,  Washington,  Toronto,  Los  Angeles,  and  Baltimore,  and  he  has 
appeared  in  this  country  with  the  orchestras  of  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles, 
and  New  York.  He  is  making  his  first  appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  this  week's  concerts. 

Mr.  Brendel's  recordings  for  Philips  include  all  the  Beethoven  sonatas  and 
piano  concertos,  concertos  by  Brahms  and  Mozart,  Schubert  sonatas,  and  music 
of  Bach  and  Liszt.  His  essays,  Musical  Thoughts  and  Afterthoughts,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  both  German  and  English  in  Europe,  and  in  English  here  by  Princeton 
University  Press. 


music  for  frugal  musings 

open  up  worlds  of  color  and  sound  at  practical  prices 
with  records  from  the  Harvard  Coop,  New  England's 
largest  record  center,  rock,  folk,  classical  and  more  .'. . 
for  less. 


HARVARD  SQUARE 


CAMBRIDGE 
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Symphony  tickets,  $30.  Ballet, 
$24.  Opera,  $40.  Museum 
Admissions,  $  1 0.50.  If  the  arts  were 
forced  to  charge  fees  that  really 
covered  operating  or  production 
costs  ..if  the  arts  went  "pay  as  you 
go,"  not  many  people  would  go. 

And  life  would  be  immeasurably 
duller. 

Things  aren't  that  way,  thankfully. 
Audiences  for  the  visual  and 
performing  oris  are  expanding. 
Many  museums  are  free  to  the 
public.  Ticket  prices,  while  up,  are 
within  reason. 

But  the  arts  face  an  enormous 
cost  problem.  They  are  "labor 


intensive";  many  individuals  are 
involved,  and  in  these  fields  the 
effects  of  inflation  are  particularly 
severe. 

The  difference  between 
operating  costs  and  ticket  receipts 
is  an  "income  gap"  made  up  by 
gifts— from  individuals,  govern- 
ment, foundations,  and  business. 
Those  who  can  afford  to  do  so, 
support  the  arts  so  that  all  can 
benefit. 

If  you  support  the  arts  financially 
we  urge  you  to  continue  to  do  so 
as  generously  as  possible.  But 
there  are  other  ways  to  help.  Urge 
your  local,  state,  and  national 


legislatures  to  lend  assistance  to 
the  arts.  If  you  have  spare  time, 
volunteer  to  help  in  fund  raising 
activities. 

Encourage  attendance  and 
support  among  your  friends  and 
neighbors. Sponsor  local 
performances  and  exhibitions.  Be 
a  patron,  every  way  you  con. 

SUPPORT 
THE  ARTS 

Business  Committee 

for  the  Arts.  Inc.,  1  700  Broadway. 

New  York,  NY.  10019 


PRESENTED  AS  A  PUBLIC  SERVICE  BY  RCA  CORPORATION  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  ARTS 
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Harold  Wright 

Harold  Wright  has  been  principal 
clarinet  player  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  the  1970-71 
season.  Born  in  Wayne,  Pennsylvania, 
he  began  clarinet  at  the  age  of  twelve 
and  later  studied  with  Ralph  McLane 
at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Houston 
and  Dallas  Symphonies  and  principal 
clarinet  of  the  Washington  National 
Symphony. 

Mr.  Wright  was  a  Casals  Festival 
participant  for  seven  years,  he  has 
played  at  the  Marlboro  Festival  for  the 
past  seventeen  years,  and  he  has 
toured  with  the  National  Symphony 
and  the  Marlboro  Festival  players.  His 
many  recordings  include  sonatas  by 
Brahms,  Copland's  Sextet,  Mozart's  Clarinet  Quintet,  and  Schubert's  Shepherd  on 
the  Rock  with  Benita  Valente  and  Rudolf  Serkin.  Mr.  Wright  teaches  at  Boston 
University  and  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood. 


LUXURY  IN  4 'K 

There's  nothing  to  compare  it  to. 

•  Standard  4  wheel  drive 

•  Power  steering 

•  Power  brakes 

•  360  cubic  inch 
V-8  engine 

•  Other  options 
available  JEEp  r|  WACQNEER  umjth) 

Jeep  wrote  the  book  on  4-wheel  drive. 

EASTERN  MASS  JEEP  DEALERS 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 


PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Thursday,  22  February  at  6 
Saturday,  24  February  at  6 


LOIS  SCHAEFER,  flute 
RONALD  KNUDSEN,  violin 
BETTY  BENTHIN,  viola 
CAROL  PROCTER,  cello 


MOZART 


Quartet  in  C  for  flute  and  strings,  K.285b 

Allegro 

Andantino 


BEETHOVEN 


Serenade  in  D  for  flute,  violin,  and  viola,  Opus  25 

Entrata:  Allegro 

Tempo  ordinario  d'un  Menuetto 

Allegro  molto 

Andante  von  Variazioni 

Allegro  scherzando  e  vivace 

Adagio 

Allegro  vivace  e  disinvolta 


made  possible  by 

PERNOD 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Quartet  in  C  for  flute  and  strings,  K.285b 


Mozart's  relation  to  the  flute  is  oddly  ambivalent.  He  writes  beautifully  for  it  in 
his  piano  concertos  and  operas,  yet  the  very  thought  of  writing  for  it  in  a  more 
soloistic  setting  seems  to  have  filled  him  with  irritation.  But  it  may  have  been 
the  flutists  that  annoyed  him— not  the  occasional  superb  professional  he 
encountered  like  Johann  Baptist  Wendling  of  the  famous  Mannheim  orchestra, 
but  the  dilettantes  like  the  Due  de  Guines,  who  commissioned  the  Concerto  for 
flute  and  harp  for  himself  and  his  daughter  (and  failed  to  pay),  or  a  Dutch  ama- 
teur by  name  of  De  Jean  or  Deschamps  or  Dejong  whom  he  met  in  Mannheim 
through  Wendling  and  who  ordered  a  run  of  concertos  and  quartets.  This  rela- 
tionship ended  in  annoyance  for  both  parties:  Mozart  fell  short  of  fulfilling  his 
part  of  the  contract,  and  the  businesslike  Mijnheer  D.  paid  only  96  of  the  stipu- 
lated 200  florins.  The  Quartet  in  C  is  presumably  part  of  this  episode,  written 
therefore  in  Mannheim  in  January  or  February  1778,  about  the  time  of  Mozart's 
twenty-second  birthday.  Unlike  the  other  two  quartets,  this  one  is  in  two  move- 
ments only.  The  second  of  these  explores  a  theme  to  which  Mozart  returned 
three  years  later  in  a  work  of  great  ambition,  the  Serenade  in  B  flat  for  thirteen 
instruments,  K.370a  (361),  where  it  is  used  as  the  basis  for  variations  in  the  sixth 
movement. 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Serenade  in  D  for  flute,  violin,  and  viola,  Opus  25 


We  do  not  know  the  date  of  this  work,  though  1796— Beethoven  turned  twenty- 
six  in  December  of  that  year —cannot  be  far  wrong.  We  do  know  that  the  music 
was  in  print  by  the  spring  of  1802.  The  unusual,  bass- less  combination  of  instru- 
ments suggests  that  Beethoven  may  have  had  a  particular  group  of  players  in 
mind.  His  chamber  music  would  soon  begin  to  sound  of  stringed  instruments, 
with  or  without  keyboard,  but  in  his  early  years  in  Vienna  he  wrote  often  for 
ensembles  that  included  winds.  This  Serenade  is  one  of  a  group  of  works  with 
the  famous  Quintet  in  E  flat  for  piano  and  winds,  Opus  16;  the  Sonata  for  horn 
and  piano,  Opus  17;  the  Trio  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano,  Opus  11;  the  Sextet  for 
horns  with  strings,  Opus  81b,  and  another  for  clarinets,  horn,  and  bassoons, 
Opus  71;  and  the  Septet,  Opus  20,  which  was  by  miles  Beethoven's  most  popular 
work  all  his  life.  (Opus  numbers  reflect  dates  of  publication  rather  than  of  com- 
position: all  these  works  date  from  the  1790s.)  It  is  typical  of  serenades  to  have 
many  movements:  Beethoven's  other  one  of  the  period,  the  one  in  D  for  string 
trio,  Opus  8,  has  six.  It  was  traditional  as  well  for  serenades  to  begin  with  music 
on  the  order  of  a  march.  It  is  typical— already  typical— of  Beethoven  to  make  his 
performance  directions  so  detailed.  Of  these,  one  is  uncommon  and  should  be 
explained:  disinvolta,  which  ought  properly  to  be  disinvolto,  means  uncon- 
strained, free,  easy,  loose. 

-M.S. 
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Lois  Schaef  er 


Lois  Schaefer  studied  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  with  Georges 
Laurent,  who  was  for  many  years 
principal  flute  of  the  BSO,  and  she  has 
been  piccoloist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  1965. 

Born  in  Yakima,  Washington,  she 
has  been  assistant  principal  flute  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony  and  principal  flute 
of  the  New  York  City  Opera  Orches- 
tra, as  well  as  a  member  of  the  RCA 
Victor  Orchestra  and  NBC  Opera 
Company  Orchestra.  Ms.  Schaefer  was 
a  participant  in  the  1963  Casals 
Festival,  toured  Russia  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  in  1967, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  New  England 
Harp  Trio  with  her  BSO  colleagues 

Ann  Hobson  and  Carol  Procter.  She  has  been  heard  as  soloist  with  both  the 

Boston  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops. 


Ronald  Knudsen 


Violinist  Ronald  Knudsen  was  born  in 
Beatrice,  Nebraska  and  studied  at  the 
Peabody  Conservatory  in  Baltimore. 
He  played  with  the  Baltimore  and 
Detroit  Symphony  Orchestras  before 
joining  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1965. 
A  member  of  the  BSO's  second  violin 
section,  Mr.  Knudsen  was  in  Tokyo  for 
the  1967-68  season,  the  second  year  of 
the  Orchestra's  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram with  the  Japan  Philharmonic. 
Mr.  Knudsen  has  been  a  member  of  the 
contemporary  music  ensemble  Collage 
since  its  inception  in  1971. 
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Betty  Benthin 


A  native  Oregonian,  Betty  Benthin  is  a 
violist,  violinist  and  pianist  all  in  one. 
She  came  to  the  Boston  Symphony's 
viola  section  in  1977  from  the  Min- 
nesota Orchestra  and  the  St.  Paul 
Chamber  Orchestra,  for  which  she  was 
associate  principal  viola,  extra 
violinist,  and  chamber  pianist.  At 
Idaho  State  University,  she  was  an 
artist-in-residence  and  lecturer  on  her 
three  instruments.  She  has  studied  at 
the  Curtis  Institute  and  the  Yale 
School  of  Music,  and  her  teachers  have 
included  violist  William  Primrose, 
violinist  Jascha  Brodsky,  and  pianist 
Grant  Johannesen. 


Carol  Procter 


Cellist  Carol  Procter  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1965,  turning 
down  a  Fulbright  Scholarship  to  Rome 
in  order  to  do  so.  Prior  to  joining  the 
BSO,  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Springfield  Symphony  and  Cambridge 
Festival  Orchestras,  and  principal 
cellist  of  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory Symphony  and  Chamber 
Orchestras.  Born  in  Oklahoma  City, 
she  studied  at  the  Eastman  School  of 
Music  and  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory, she  was  a  student  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  she  has 
appeared  in  solo  and  chamber  concerts 
in  Jordan  Hall  and  at  the  Gardner 
Museum.  Ms.  Procter  was  a  1969-70 
participant  in  the  BSO's  cultural 

exchange  program  with  the  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  she  is  a  member  of  the  New 

England  Harp  Trio. 
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The  Ganktki 
Singers  <§?, 

ensemble 

J.  S.  Bach 

The  St.  John  Passion 

John  Ferris,  conducting 
Saturday,  March  3, 8:00  p.m. 
Sunday,  March  4, 4:00  p.m. 
Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge 
Tickets:  $7,  $5,  $3 

Information/tickets: 

The  Cantata  Singers,  Box  375, 

Cambridge,  MA  02138  (617)  625-7410 

Arts  Vouchers  accepted 

This  concert  funded  in  part  by  the 

Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts 

and  Humanities 


Residential  Real  Estate 

service  scaled  to  your 
personal  needs 


<* 


% 


cA 


'<* 


^ 


Call  for  an  appointment 


(617)  Mrs   Winthr0p  H.  Lee,  Realtor 

369-3600  842  Monument  Street 

369-7775      Concord,  Massachusetts  01742 


COMING  CONCERTS . . . 

Thursday,  1  March  -  8-9:45 

Thursday  'C  Series 
Friday,  2  March  -  2-3:45 
Saturday,  3  March  -  8-9:45 
KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  64  in  A 

Blacher  Concertante  Musik  for 

Orchestra 
Prokofiev  Symphony  No.  5 

Wednesday,  7  March  —  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Thursday,  8  March  -  8-9:50 

Thursday  'A'  Series 
Friday,  9  March  -  2-3:50 
Saturday,  10  March  -  8-9:50 

CLAUDIO  ABB  ADO  conducting 
Mahler  Symphony  No.  2 

in  C  minor, 
Resurrection 
BARBARA  HENDRICKS,  soprano 
JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY  CHORUS, 
LORNA  COOKE  DE  VARON, 
conductor 
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DERTADS  is  a  posh 
hideaway.  Intimate, 
relaxed  —  approximately 
40  people  served  nightly. 
Return  to  high  style;  enjoy 
yourself  in  a  restaurant 
destined  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country. 
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Deri  ads 

Open  6:00  p.m.  to  11:00  p.m. 
Closed  Mondays 
in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  Street,  Harvard  Square 
S^  Cambridge,  Mass.  (617)354-1234      Jf 
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Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference  .  .  . 


Four  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to 
the  individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a 
truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally  staffed  to 
meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a  fine 
hotel. 

Oakwood  —  60 1  Summer  Street —  rates  from  $60.00  per  day 

Manchester,  Mass. 

Cape  Cod — Lewis  Point  Road— rates  from  $50.00 
Bourne,  Mass. 

Elmhurst  —  743  Main  Street— rates  from  $50.00 
Melrose,  Mass. 

Norwood— 767  Washington  Street— rates  from  $50.00 
Norwood,  Mass. 


Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 
(617)  698-0360 
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EXPERIENCE  THE 
19™CENTURY 

One  of  the  gifts  of  the  19th  century  (along  with  Tchaikovsky,  Tolstoi,  others) 
was  the  ritual  of  the  "family  silver."  It  was  in  those  elegant  times  when  bringing 
out  the  "family  silver"  came  to  mean  a  profound  or  joyous  occasion  was  at 
hand,  one  that  called  for  something  beyond  the  ordinary. 

A  few  of  the  more  hallowed  rituals  that  evolved  over  the  genera- 
tions are  shown  below.  Next  time  you  take  out  the  Smirnoff  Silver  (it 
traces  directly  back  to  the  original  formula)  observe  the  jewel-like 
flash  of  icy-cold  Silver  pouring  into  your  glass.  Smooth,  with  a  unique 
90.4  proof.  Prepare  to  taste  history. 


FREEZING  SILVER 
PLUS  A  THIRD  OF  A  TURN 

ON  THE  PEPPER  MILL 
AND  YOU  SHOULD  BE  ABLE 

TO  COUNT  THE  GRAINS.^ 


THOROUGHLY  BLOT 

ONE  BLACK  OLIVE.  CHILL 
CHILL  EVEN  FURTHER  WiTh 
ONEC  '/SILVER 

AND  ICE 


Eu^tr^ra!^ 
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If  this  wasn't  a 

black  &  white  ad, 

we  could  show  you 

what  Rune's 
Interior  Designers 

can  do  with  colon 


We  have  assembled  a  talented  group  of  men  and 

women  to  work  with  you  on  your  decorating 

and  redecorating  plans.  One  room  or  many, 

traditional  or  modern,  they  will  share  their  creative 

ideas  with  you.  There  is  no  added  charge  for  this 

designer  service. 

For  information,  please  call  Mrs.  Scully  at 
426-1500,  extension  156. 


PAINE 

FURNITURE 


BSO  CHAMBER  MUSIC  PRELUDES 

made  possible  by  j 

PERNOD 


A  N€W  S€RI€S  OF  PR€-SVMPHONV 
CHAMB€R  MUSIC  AND  DINN€RS 
AVAILABLE  TO  BSO  SUBSCRIB€RS 

6  PM  Concerts 
(Followed  by  Dinners  at  7  pm) 


FEBRUARY  1,3 


Schubert  String  Trio  #2 
Hindemith  String  Trio  #2 


FEBRUARY  22,  24    Beethoven  Serenade,  op.  25 

Mozart  Flute  Quartet  in  C 


MARCH  1,3 


APRIL  12, 14 
APRIL  21 


Prokofiev  Sonata  for  Two  Violins 
Prokofiev  Flute  Sonata  I 

Brahms  Sextet,  op.  18 

Mozart  6  Major  Duo 
Dvorak  Terzetto 


FOR  TICKET  INFORMATION  PLEASE  CALL 
THE  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE  AT  266-1492 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Eighth  Season  1978-1979 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 


Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  John  T.  Noonan  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 

General  Manager 


Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 

Peter  Gelb 

Director  of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 

Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 

Advisor  for  the 
Music  Director 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of  Development 

Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 
Controller 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

Michael  Steinberg 

Director  of  Publications 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.Hill 

Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C.White 

Assistant  to  the 
Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 
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Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Vice  Chairman 

Charles  F.  Adams 

John  Q.  Adams 
Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  Ayer 
David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Mrs.  Kelton  Burbank 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 


Leo  L.  Beranek 

Chairman 
Weston  P.  Figgins 

Vice  Chairman 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Louise  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly 

John  Kittredge 

Robert  Kraft 

Benjamin  Lacy 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Manhard  II 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 


Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Secretary 

Richard  P.  Morse 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

David  Pokross 

William  Poorvu 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

Gene  Shalit 

Peter  J.  Sprague 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Roger  Woodworth 


Grotrian 

Schiedmayer 

August-Forster 


The  World's  finest 
T^ibm  Qethiany 

Come  and  discover  what  European  masters  have  known 
for  over  a  century  .  .  .  the  incomparable  excellence  of  sound 
and  craftsmanship  of  Grotrian,  Schiedmayer  and  August- 
Forster  pianos.  Our  spacious  showroom  is  in  nearby  Woburn 
and  abounds  with  the  world's  most  prestigious  instruments, 
including  pre-owned  Steinways.  With  special  pre- 
arrangement,  concert  grands  are  available  for  short-term 
performances  at  schools,  churches  and  concert  halls.  Our 
complete  services  include  sales,  service,  rebuilding,  tuning 
and  in-home  repairs. 


East  Coast  Piano  &  Organ 

21  Wheeling  Avenue, Woburn,  Mass. 
935-3870 


BSO 


The  BSO,  China,  and  the  1979  Musical  Marathon 

As  you're  probably  aware  by  now,  the  Boston  Symphony's  trip  to  China  is 
definite,  thanks  to  funding  from  Coca-Cola,  and  also  from  Pan  American, 
Gillette,  and  Mobil;  in  addition,  the  Norton  Company  of  Worcester  is  underwrit- 
ing a  souvenir  booklet,  in  English  and  Chinese,  commemorating  this  historic 
event. 

The  itinerary  as  currently  planned  calls  for  the  Orchestra's  departure  from 
Boston  on  12  March  and  arrival  in  Shanghai  the  next  day;  work  with  Chinese 
musicians  in  Shanghai  on  the  14th  and  a  concert  there  on  the  15th;  travel  to  Pek- 
ing on  the  16th  and  concerts  there  on  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th.  Music  to  be  played 
features  two  Chinese  works— a  Concerto  for  Biwa  (a  lute-like  instrument)  and 
Orchestra,  and  Reflections  of  the  Moon  on  the  Second  Fountain— as  well  as  Western 
music  including  the  Brahms  First,  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique,  Tchaikovsky's 
Pathetique,  and  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concertos  with  concertmaster 
Joseph  Silverstein.  Arthur  Fiedler  will  be  on  hand  to  lead  Bernstein's  Candide 
Overture  and  The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever.  The  final  concert  in  Peking  will  feature 
both  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Peking  Central  Philharmonic  and 
will  end  with  a  joint  performance  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  conducted  by 
Seiji  Ozawa. 

The  trip  makes  necessary  several  changes  in  our  Symphony  Hall  schedule, 
and  these  are  outlined  in  the  letter  from  Board  of  Trustees  President  Nelson  J. 
Darling,  Jr.,  on  the  opposite  page.  Subscribers  who  are  affected  will  be  receiving 
individual  letters  by  mail. 

A  crucial  aspect  of  the  trip  is  the  exchange  of  ideas  to  be  afforded  by  musicians 
of  different  cultures  working  together  in  the  form  of  coaching,  master  classes, 
and  consulting  with  the  Chinese  by  individual  Orchestra  members,  as  well  as 
concert  performances.  The  trip  will  receive  considerable  press  coverage,  and 
representatives  from  the  Boston  Globe  and  Herald,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
the  New  York  Times,  Washington  Post,  AP,  UPI,  and  other  major  newspapers 
and  magazines  will  accompany  the  Orchestra.  CBS  camera  crews  will  be  present 
and  are  expected  to  pool  their  material  with  ABC  and  NBC,  and  CBS  Reports  is 
planning  an  hour- long  documentary  on  the  event  to  be  shown  some  four  or  five 
weeks  after  the  tour.  Overall,  the  BSO's  visit  to  China  seems  destined  to  be  the 
major  cultural  story  of  the  year,  and  the  CBS  Reports  telecast  the  biggest  on  music 
in  the  history  of  the  media. 

The  Orchestra  is  due  back  from  China  on  20  March,  just  in  time  for  the  1979 
Musical  Marathon  the  weekend  following,  and  this  should  be  cause  for  plenty  of 
added  excitement  as  well  as  special  premiums  related  to  the  China  visit.  So  if 
you're  already  bowled  over  by  the  listings  in  the  premium  catalog,  there'll  be 
even  more  incentive  for  your  pledges  once  the  Orchestra  has  returned  from  its 
historic  trip. 
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To  our  subscribers: 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  go  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  to  give  concerts  and  coach  Chinese  musicians  during  the 
period  March  12-20, 1979.  Our  orchestra  will  be  the  first  performing  ensemble  to 
visit  China  since  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  and  will  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  future  growth  of  symphonic  music  in  China.  Funds  have  been 
raised  from  various  corporations,  so  that  the  trip  is  self-supporting  and  does  not 
in  any  way  draw  upon  annual  contributions  to  the  Orchestra  or  to  our  vital 
BSO/100  endowment  campaign. 

We  regret  that,  because  of  the  trip,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cancel  the  following 
concerts: 


Friday,  March  16, 1979 
Saturday,  March  17, 1979 
Thursday,  March  22, 1979 

In  addition,  the  following  concerts  will  be  re-scheduled  as  indicated: 

March  14  Open  Rehearsal  changed  to  Thursday,  March  29, 1979 
March  15  Thursday  'B' changed  to  Monday,  April  2, 1979 
March  20  Providence,  R.I.  changed  to  Monday,  April  16, 1979 

I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  historic  trip  for  our  Orchestra  is  worth 
the  imposition  which  I  know  these  changes  will  cause.  Subscribers  will  be  receiv- 
ing individual  letters  explaining  the  policies  with  regard  to  refunds  and  other 
alternatives  covering  these  changes.  If  you  participate  in  a  shared  series  which  is 
affected,  please  contact  the  subscription  office  for  assistance. 


The  invitation  for  this  trip  was  announced  on  national  television  by  Vice- 
Premier  Teng  Hsiao-ping  during  his  recent  visit  here,  and  it  has  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  United  States  Government.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has 
unanimously  endorsed  this  historic  cultural  initiative,  and  your  understanding 
and  support  in  this  matter  are  most  important  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 
President 


Friends'  Page 


Marathon  Preparations 


Until  now,  preparations  for  the  Musical  Marathon  have  not  had  much  general 
exposure,  but  they  have  now  "gone  public."  On  12, 13,  and  14  February  in  the  big 
room  downstairs,  shifts  of  thirty  or  more  denim-clad  volunteers  labeled  and 
sorted  over  30,000  catalogs  by  zip  codes,  largely  on  hands  and  knees  across  the 
floor.  Then  came  the  miracle  of  the  tieing  machine  loaned  to  us,  along  with  its 
operator,  by  the  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank:  at  high  speed,  it  threw 
string  around  each  bundle,  tied  a  firm  knot,  and  pushed  each  one  along  to  make 
room  for  the  next.  The  bundles  were  then  packed  into  the  appropriate  bags, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Russell  Eddys,  and  taken  to  the  post  office. 

This  entire  operation  was  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bennink,  and  her 
knowledge  at  each  step  made  the  whole  process  run  smoothly.  Each  shift  of 
workers  came  from  a  different  area,  and  their  good  humor  in  the  face  of  dirty 
mail  bags  and  heavy  bundles  deserves  the  highest  praise.  By  now  your  catalog 
should  have  been  delivered  (it's  the  one  with  the  golden  French  horn  on  the 
cover),  and  we  hope  you're  on  the  way  to  deciding  among  the  choices  it  includes 
as  premiums  and  what  you  plan  to  do  to  help  make  all  these  months  of  effort 
produce  $175,000  for  the  Boston  Symphony. 

The  catalog  contents  represent  hours  of  effort  by  many  people,  and  you  will 
appreciate  the  variety  of  premiums  available  to  you  in  return  for  your  generous 
pledge.  Mrs.  Robert  Siegfried  collected  more  than  seventy-five  restaurants  for 
your  dining  pleasure,  Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III  saw  to  Trustee  and  Overseer 
attractions,  and  BSO  principal  second  violin  Mary  Lou  Speaker  and  Mrs.  Roger 
Voisin  received  generous  offers  from  many  Orchestra  members  to  share  their 
talents,  hobbies,  and  skills.  Gift  certificates  were  obtained  by  Mrs.  Richard 
Schanzle  and  Mrs.  William  Kopans.  The  Tanglewood  Council's  diversified  list  of 
special  premiums  represents  devoted  labor  which  is  much  appreciated  by  the 
committee,  and  you've  already  heard  about  the  joint  efforts  of  Mrs.  William 
Rousseau  and  Mrs.  Bela  Kalman  which  have  made  possible  this  year's  splendid 
collection  of  new  fine  arts  premiums,  presently  on  view  in  Symphony  Hall's 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor. 

As  you  walk  along  Newbury  Street  you'll  see  several  stores  with  Marathon 
window  displays,  thanks  to  the  work  of  Ms.  Carlyn  Ring.  Articles  will  appear  in 
various  March  magazines  and  newspapers,  a  special  enclosure  will  come  with 
your  Mastercharge  account  statements,  and  your  bank  may  be  one  of  those  mail- 
ing a  Marathon  flyer  about  the  weekend  of  23,  24,  and  25  March.  All  these 
reminders  should  keep  the  Marathon  in  the  forefront  of  your  thoughts— tune  in 
to  WCRB/102.5  FM;  don't  forget  the  live  Boston  Symphony  broadcast  on  WCVB- 
TV /Channel  5  from  6:30  to  8  p.m.  on  Sunday  the  25th;  and  please  help  make  our 
Marathon  slogan  come  true.  Turn  your  money  into  music. 
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Live  Music  lb  Go. 

The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 


Seiji  Ozawa 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  Music  Director  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
Orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  Shenyang,  China  in  1935  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  In  the  fall 
of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  high- 
est honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for 
outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  Assistant  Conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
was  Music  Director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers 
beginning  in  1963,  and  Music  Director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony 
Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest 
conducting  numerous  American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January 
of  1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
was  made  an  Artistic  Director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  Music  Directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and 
Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  remaining 
Honorary  Conductor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strength- 
ened the  Orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home.  In  February/ 
March  1976,  he  conducted  concerts  in  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  Vienna,  Munich, 
Berlin,  London,  and  Paris  on  the  Orchestra's  European  tour.  In  March  1978  he 
brought  the  Orchestra  to  Japan,  leading  thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities,  an  occasion 
hailed  by  critics  as  a  triumphal  return  by  Mr.  Ozawa  to  his  homeland.  Then,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  he  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Pe- 
king Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  became  the  first  foreigner  in  many  years 
to  lead  concerts  in  China. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly  with 
the  orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan.  Since  he  first  conducted  opera  at  Salzburg 
in  1969,  he  has  led  numerous  large-scale  operatic  and  choral  works.  He  has  won  an 
Emmy  Award  for  outstanding  achievement  in  music  direction  for  the  BSO's  Evening 
at  Symphony  television  series,  and  his  recording  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  has  won 
a  Grande  Prix  du  Disque.  Seiji  Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon  include  works  of  Bartok,  Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler, 
and  Ravel,  with  works  of  Berg,  Stravinsky,  Takemitsu,  and  a  complete  Tchaikovsky 
Swan  Lake  forthcoming.  For  New  World  records,  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  Orchestra  have 
recorded  works  of  Charles  Tomlinson  Griffes  and  Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last 
in  the  Dooryard Bloom'd. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


1978/79 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Conccrtmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Conccrtmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

*  Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Emanuel  Boder 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Phillip K.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

f  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 
^Jonathan  Miller 
f  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Will  Rhein 

Joseph  Hearne 

Bela  Wurtzler 

Leslie  Martin 

John  Salkowski 

John  Barwicki 
"  Robert  Olson 
'  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E  flat  clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 

David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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Accompanist  to 

Leonard  Bernstein  •  Arthur  Fiedler 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Seiji  Ozawa  •  Andre  Previn 

Gunther  Schuller   •  YehudiWyner 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 


Thursday,  1  March  at  8 
Friday,  2  March  at  2 
Saturday,  3  March  at  8 


in*i 


Due  to  illness,  Klaus  Tennstedt  is  unable  to  conduct  these  concerts. 
Please  note  the  following  change  of  program: 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 


HAYDN 


MOZART 


Symphony  No.  64  in  A,  Tempora  mutantur 

Allegro  conspirito 

Largo 

Menuetto:  Allegretto 

Finale:  Presto 

Bassoon  Concerto  in  B  flat,  K.  191 

Allegro 

Andante  ma  Adagio 

Rondo:  Tempo  di  Menuetto 

SHERMAN  WALT 


INTERMISSION 


PROKOFIEV 


Symphony  No.  5,  Opus  100 

Andante 

Allegro  marcato 

Adagio 

Allegro  giocoso 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:55  and  Friday's  about  3:55. 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  RCA,  and  New  World  records. 
Baldwin  piano 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 

Thursday,  1  March  at  8 
Friday,  2  March  at  2 
Saturday,  3  March  at  8 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  64  in  A,  Tempora  mutantur 

Allegro  con  spirito 

Largo 

Menuetto:  Allegretto 

Finale:  Presto 


BLACHER 


Concertante  Musik,  Opus  10 


INTERMISSION 


PROKOFIEV 


Symphony  No.  5,  Opus  100 

Andante 

Allegro  marcato 

Adagio 

Allegro  giocoso 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:45  and  Friday's  about  3:45. 

Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 

Baldwin  piano 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given 

in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters 

Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 

Program  materials  for  the  Pre-Symphony  Chamber  Concert  begin  on  page  32. 

A  letter  to  subscribers  affected  by  the  Orchestra's  trip  to  China  appears  on  page  7. 
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SPEND  YOUR 
SATURDAY  MORNINGS 

WITH 

THE  ORCHESTRA 

ON  'GBH  RADIO 


Join  Morning  Pro  Musica  host 
Robert  J.  Lurtsema  for  a  fas- 
cinating series  exploring  the 
inner  workings  of  a  modern  sym- 
phony orchestra. 

Each  week,  special  guests  from 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  be  on  hand  to  share  their 


insights  in  to  the  Orchestra's 
management,  production  and 
music. 

This  week's  guest: 
Edwin  Barker,  bass  fiddle 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA  yis 

Music  Director    ,T    .  %' 


THE  ORCHESTRA 

Morning  Pro  Musica 
Saturday  7:00-12:00  noon 


'GBH  RADIO  89.7  FM 
a  BASF 


& 


P&stene 


THE  ORCHESTRA  is  made  possible  by  grants  from  BASF  Systems  and  Pastene  Wine  and  Food. 
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Joseph  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  64  in  A,  Tempora  mutantur 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  atRohrau, 
Lower  Austria,  on  31  March  or  1  April 
1 732  and  died  in  Vienna  on  31  May 
1809.  He  composed  the  Symphony  No.  64 
about  1775  and  almost  certainly  led  its 
first  performance  at  Eszterhdza.  The  score 
calls  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  bassoon  (to 
double  the  bass  line),  and  strings.  These 
performances  are  the  first  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

In  1775,  the  year  of  Paul  Revere's 
ride,  the  battles  of  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill,  and  the  opening  of  the 
Second  Continental  Congress;  the 
year  Joseph  Priestly  discovered 
hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acid;  the 
year  of  Beaumarchais's  Le  Barbier  de 
Seville,  Sheridan's  The  Rivals,  and  Mozart's  La  finta  giardiniera;  while  the  sixty- 
one-year-old  Gluck,  having  just  conquered  Paris  with  Iphigenie  en  Aulide,  sat  for 
the  sculptor  Jean  Antoine  Houdon;  Haydn  was  about  half  way  through  his 
twenty-nine  years  of  service  to  the  Eszterhazy  family.  He  had  gone  there  as  Vice- 
Capellmeister  in  1761  and  had  become  Capellmeister  upon  the  death  in  1766  of 
Gregor  Joseph  Werner,  more  or  less  retired  since  Haydn's  arrival,  but  an  embit- 
tered, difficult  emeritus.  Haydn's  first  patron,  Prince  Paul  Anton,  had  died  in 
1762,  to  be  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother,  Nicholas.  His  sobriquet  was  "der 
Prachtliebende"—the  lover  of  pomp— and  he  was  indeed  a  vigorous  advocate  of 
conspicuous  consumption.  Impressed  by  a  visit  to  Versailles,  he  undertook  with 
characteristic  application  to  convert  a  modest  hunting  lodge  south  of  the 
Neusiedler  Lake  near  what  is  now  the  Austro-Hungarian  border  into  an  estab- 
lishment to  rival  the  fabled  French  palace.  The  entire  household  was  moved  for 
months  at  a  time  from  Eisenstadt  to  Eszterhaza  (usually  spelled  "Estoras"  by 
Haydn).  This  Versailles  in  the  Hungarian  marshes— "my  desert,"  Haydn  used  to 
call  it— contained  an  opera  house  seating  400,  and  also  a  marionette  theater,  and 
much  of  Haydn's  energy  went  into  the  composition  of  operas  and  incidental 
music  for  plays.  Many  years  later,  reminiscing  with  his  biographer  Georg  August 
Griesinger,  a  Saxon  diplomat,  Haydn  said  about  his  Eszterhazy  years:  "My 
prince  was  satisfied  with  all  my  works,  I  was  applauded,  and  as  leader  of  an 
orchestra  I  could  experiment,  observe  what  strengthens  an  effect  and  what 
weakens  it,  and  thus  improve,  add,  eliminate,  dare.  I  was  cut  off  from  the  world. 
No  one  around  me  could  have  doubts  about  myself  or  torment  me,  and  so  I  was 
forced  to  become  original." 

In  his  isolation,  Haydn  had  no  idea  that  he  was  becoming  famous.  Even  in  the 
1760s,  his  reputation  had  begun  to  grow  beyond  the  confines  of  Eisenstadt  and 
Eszterhaza.  In  1766,  a  dozen  of  his  symphonies  were  listed  in  the  annual  cata- 
logue of  the  Leipzig  publisher  Breitkopf.  A  good  many  of  his  works  were  pub- 
lished in  Paris  and,  a  sure  tribute,  still  more  that  were  not  by  him  were  issued 
under  his  name  because  it  was  thought  that  it  would  help  sales.  Scores  of  his 
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found  their  way  into  the  discriminatingly  put  together  libraries  of  Austrian, 
Bavarian,  and  North  Italian  monasteries  and  princely  houses.  But,  with  perhaps 
the  sole  exception  of  the  Farewell  Symphony  of  1772,  all  this  music  went  out  of 
circulation  so  that  for  more  than  a  century  his  fame  rested  entirely  on  the  string 
quartets  from  the  1780s  forward,  the  symphonies  he  wrote  for  London  in  the 
nineties  along  with  a  couple  of  others  like  No.  88  (1787)  and  the  Oxford(17S9), 
and  the  oratorios  from  the  turn  of  the  century.  Even  now,  Haydn  is  alone  among 
composers  of  his  stature  in  that  there  is  no  complete  and  scholarly  edition  of  his 
works,  though  one  is  at  last  satisfactorily,  if  slowly,  in  progress.  The  Symphony 
No.  64  was,  by  some  chance,  one  of  the  fewer  than  half  dozen  of  Haydn's  first 
ninety  symphonies,  the  work  of  three  decades,  to  have  been  in  print  before  the 
great  Haydn  revival  sparked  in  the  late  1940s  by  the  American  scholar  H.  C.  Rob- 
bins  Landon.* 

It  is  also  clear  that  by  the  seventies,  a  decade  in  whose  first  years  he  wrote  the 
string  quartets  of  Opus  17  and  Opus  20,  the  oratorio  //  ritorno  di  Tobia,  and 
symphonies  as  remarkable  as  No.  44  in  E  minor  (Mourning),  No.  45  in  F  sharp 
minor  (Farewell),  No.  46  in  B,  No.  51  in  B  flat,  No.  52  in  C  minor,  and  No.  54  in  G, 
Haydn  had  become  a  great  composer. t  The  Symphony  No.  64  attests  to  that  as 
much  as  it  does  to  Haydn's  oft-quoted  remark  to  Griesinger  about  being  "forced 
to  become  original."  The  title  is  a  puzzle,  but  it  is  authentic.  The  orchestral  parts 
prepared  and  used  at  Eszterhaza  bear  the  heading  "Tempora  mutantur  etc.  "—the 
times  change  and  we  change  with  them— but  there  is  no  clue  as  to  the  sym- 
phony's connection  with  the  famous  Latin  tag. 


*What  proved  to  be  an  abortive  attempt  at  a  complete  Haydn  edition  had  gotten  around  to 
some  volumes  of  symphonies  earlier  in  this  century,  but  this  was  meant  for  libraries,  and 
no  performance  materials  were  ever  made  available. 


tThe  standard  numbering  of  Haydn's  symphonies  was  established  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  by  the  Rumanian-born  scholar  Eusebius  Mandyczewski.  His  list  was  a  pioneering 
effort  in  modern  Haydn  research;  since  he  made  it,  however,  much  new  information  has 
come  to  light,  and  we  now  know  that  his  chronological  ordering,  particularly  of  the  earlier 
symphonies,  is  not  always  correct. 


<tkut> Gm* 
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The  piece  begins  pianissimo,  and  even  that  is  in  itself  an  extraordinary  event: 
an  opening  theme  may  well  be  quiet,  but  the  normal  thing  would  be  to  preface  it 
with  a  strong  chord  or  even  a  sequence  of  them  (cf.  among  many  examples 
Symphony  No.  61  in  D  or  No.  65  in  A).  Here,  however,  Haydn  turns  the  cliche 
around  and  gives  us  two  bars  of  quiet  music,  followed  by  two  that  are  emphatic 
(and  with  thematic  material  thrust  through  the  formal  dominant  and  tonic 
chords).  Moreover,  the  instant  repeat  of  those  turns  out  to  be  not  a  repetition,  but 
a  subtle  variant.  Before  he  has  gone  much  farther,  Haydn  demonstrates  the 
polyphonic  possibilities  of  his  theme  and  makes,  in  a  series  of  syncopated  mea- 
sures in  alternating  piano  and  forte,  a  strong  statement  about  the  range  of  the 
harmonic  territory  he  proposes  to  explore.  Toward  the  end  of  the  exposition,  in  a 
gently  curving  melody  beautifully  scored  for  violins  and  violas  in  octaves,  he 
waxes  positively  Schubertian  in  the  shadows  he  casts  with  his  sudden  turn 
toward  C  major. 

The  second  movement  is  an  even  more  astonishing  inspiration.  Marked  Largo 
and  in  3/4  time,  it  has  close  cousins  in  the  Poco  adagio  of  the  Symphony  No.  75  in 
D  and  the  Largo  of  the  favorite  Symphony  No.  88  in  G,  and  as  in  the  former 
parallel  example,  the  strings  are  muted.  In  No.  64,  however,  the  hymnlike  tran- 
quillity of  the  theme  is  unsettled— quietly,  but  dramatically  and  inexorably— by 
the  silences  with  which  Haydn  forces  its  phrases  apart  and  with  which  he  can- 
cels our  expectations  of  symmetry.  Here,  too,  there  are  unprepared  darkenings 
of  the  landscape.  Haydn's  sense  of  orchestral  resource  is  wonderful:  for  a  long 
time  we  hear  only  the  muted  strings,  but  when  the  wind  instruments  do  appear, 
from  the  first  unassertive  addition  of  oboes  to  the  dramatic  (but  pianissimo)  low 
notes  of  the  second  horn,  placement  and  effect  are  superb. 

Minuet  and  Trio,  which  share  a  predilection  for  amusing  play  with  wide 
intervals,  provide  a  moment's  respite  after  the  intensity  and  the  surprises  of  the 
first  two  movements.  The  finale,  with  its  asymmetries,  tensions,  and  immense 
forward-moving  energy,  takes  us  back  to  Haydn  in  a  mood  where  it  wants  all 
his  craft  and  discipline  to  contain  the  abundance  of  his  wit,  invention,  and 
originality. 

—Michael  Steinberg 


A  NEW  MUSICAL  EXPERIENCE 

The  Mark  Levinson  Sound  System  provides  an 

incomparable  level  of  musical  reproduction,  which  must  be 

experienced  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

Goodwins  Inc.,  appointed  dealer  of  superb  sound 

equipment,  offers  the  utmost  in  personal  attention  and 

informed  guidance  in  the  selection  of  uniquely  satisfying 

music  systems. 

Agents  for:  Mark  Levinson  Audio  Systems,  Studer,  Acoustical  Manufac- 
turing, Precedent  Audio,  Audiophile  Systems,  Pedersen  Research,  Verion 


Goodwin's  Inc. 
33  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  MA  02116 


By  Appointment 
Tel  (617)266-0608 
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In  France,  they  say  if  you  want  to 

build  a  truly  great  restaurant,  you  find  a  truly 

great  Chef  and  build  it  around  him. 


Wait  'til  you  see  what  we  built  around  Bruce. 


La  nouvelle  cuisine. 

Bruce  Gardner,  Chef. 

Lunch.  Dinner.  Faneuil  Hall 
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Boris  Blacher 

Concertante  Music,  Opus  10 


Boris  Blacher  was  born  in  Newchwang, 
Manchuria,  to  Estonian- German 
parents  on  3  January  1903  and 
died  in  Berlin  on  30  January  1975.  The 
Concertante  Musik  is  dedicated  to  Carl 
Schuricht,  who  conducted  the  first  perfor- 
mance with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  on  6 
December  1937.  The  same  orchestra 
introduced  the  score  in  the  United  States 
on  tour  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
1955.  The  only  previous  performance  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  was  conducted  by 
Carl  Schuricht  at  Tanglewood  on  10 
August  1957.  The  score  calls  for  two 
flutes  (one  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
timpani,  and  strings. 

The  premiere  of  the  Concertante  Musik  was— or  should  have  been— the  turning 
point  in  Blacher's  career.  The  ovation  was  of  such  fervor  that  Carl  Schuricht 
repeated  the  eleven-minute  piece,  but  the  time  was  not  one  in  which  it  was  pos- 
sible for  the  composer  to  consolidate  this,  his  first  great  success.  For  Schuricht  to 
play  the  piece  at  all  took  courage,  inasmuch  as  Blacher,  in  the  six  or  seven  years 
since  his  music  had  begun  to  be  heard  in  Germany,  had  gained  a  reputation  as  a 
dangerous  radical.  His  music  was  not  yet  proscribed,  nor  officially  designated  as 
"degenerate"  or  as  an  example  of  Kulturbolschewismus,  but  it  was  accounted 
"unwelcome."  In  fact,  an  astonishing  number  of  German  orchestras  took  up  the 
Concertante  Musik  in  1938,  and  always  to  the  delight  of  audiences,  but  Blacher 
soon  receded  from  public  view,  turning  to  teaching  and  to  the  composition 
chiefly  of  chamber  music,  to  reemerge  after  the  war  as  a  leading  figure  in  Ger- 
many's musical  life.  His  orchestral  jeu  d 'esprit,  the  Variations  on  a  Theme  by 
Paganini,  Opus  26  (the  same  theme  so  famously  varied  by  Brahms  and 
Rachmaninoff),  introduced  in  1947  and  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony  under 
Richard  Burgin  in  1962,  made  Blacher's  fame  international.  An  important 
teacher,  he  was  by  then  on  the  faculty  of  the  Berlin  Hochschule  fur  Musik,  suc- 
ceeding Werner  Egk  as  Director  in  1953  and  still  later  taking  on  as  well  the 
directorship  of  Berlin's  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  succession  to  the  architect  Hans 
Scharoun.  In  1955,  Blacher  taught  composition  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood,  and  his  chamber  opera  Romeo  und  Julia  was  produced  there  that 
summer. 

Blacher's  path  to  the  Philharmonie  in  Berlin  was  an  unusual  one.  His  family 
moved  about  the  Far  East,  from  Newchwang  to  Irkutsk  in  Siberia,  then  to  Harbin 
in  Manchuria,  the  boy  picking  up  languages  and  musical  skills  from  members  of 
the  European  community  that  he  encountered.  In  his  teens  in  Harbin  he  already 
had  the  skill  to  make  an  orchestration  of  Tosca  from  the  one  copy  of  the  piano- 
vocal  score  in  town  and  which  all  the  singers  shared  as  they  learned  their  parts. 
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In  1922,  he  was  sent  to  Berlin  to  study  architecture,  but,  against  his  father's  will, 
he  continued  with  music,  working  in  composition  with  Friedrich  E.  Koch,  a  con- 
servative eminence  of  great  pedagogical  solidity,  and  in  musicology  with  Arnold 
Schering,  Friedrich  Blume,  and  the  ethnomusicologist  E.M.  von  Hornbostel.  On 
his  own,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  new  music  of  Stravinsky  and  Schonberg. 
His  first  major  work  was  a  two- hour  score  for  a  silent  film  on  the  life  of 
Bismarck,  premiered  1926  at  a  command  performance  for  President  Hindenburg. 
For  Blacher  to  make  his  debut  as  a  composer  of  film  music  was  entirely  charac- 
teristic for  a  man  who  was,  all  his  life,  interested  in  new  art  forms,  new  possibili- 
ties, and  devoted  to  all  types  of  theater.  On  the  other  hand,  to  be  mixed  up  with 
the  likes  of  Bismarck  and  Hindenburg  was  as  improbable  as  can  be  for  a  polyglot 
artist  whose  political  leanings  were  liberal,  whose  intellectual  allegiance  was  to 
humor  and  skepticism,  and  whose  music,  across  all  its  considerable  range,  is 
characterized  by  wit. 

In  his  obituary  for  Blacher,  the  critic  H.H.  Stuckenschmidt  wrote  of  the  Concer- 
tante  Musik  that  it  "shows  the  characteristics  of  Blacher's  style:  crisp  syncopa- 
tions, a  lucid  and  often  soloistic  orchestral  coloration,  precision  of  form.  A  lyric 
sensibility  [hides]  beneath  the  cool,  anti-Romantic  mask."  The  title  points 
toward  that  predilection  for  soloistic  writing  to  which  Stuckenschmidt  refers: 
the  Concertante  Musik  can  be  understood  as  a  mini-concerto  for  orchestra.  Blacher 
begins  with  the  simultaneous  presentation  of  two  contrasting  ideas,  a  lyric 
melody  for  the  horn  heard  against  a  popping,  syncopated  accompaniment  by  the 
bassoon.  But  this  leisurely  start  is  at  once  swept  aside  by  a  new  tempo,  twice  as 
quick  as  the  first,  and  by  a  music  that,  to  begin  with,  is  chiefly  for  strings.  The 
marking  is  "terse  (knapp)  and  light."  These  two  tempi,  these  two  characters,  pro- 
vide the  material  for  the  perky  rondo-like  structure  that  evolves.  For  a  moment 
matters  threaten  to  become  solemn  and  grand  as  high  woodwinds,  violins,  and 
cellos  join  in  the  singing  of  a  broad  melody  that  is  in  fact  the  initial  horn-tune 
upside  down,  but  a  five-second  coda  explodes  any  such  ambition. 

-M.S. 
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Sergey  Prokofiev 

Symphony  No.  5,  Opus  100 


Sergey  Sergeyevich  Prokofiev  was  born  at 
Sontsovka,  Government  of  Ekaterinoslav 
(Dniepropetrovsk)  on  11  April  (old  style) 
or  23  April  (new  style)  1891  and  died  at 
Nikolina  Gora  near  Moscow  on  5  March 
1953.  He  wrote  his  Symphony  No.  5  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1944  and  led  the  pre- 
miere with  the  Moscow  State  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  on  13  January  1945.  It 
was  his  last  appearance  as  conductor. 
Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  introduced  the  work 
in  the  United  States  at  concerts  on  9/10 
November  that  same  year.  Later  Boston 
Symphony  performances  were  given  by 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Richard  Burgin, 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Law- 
rence Foster,  and  Joseph  Silverstein,  the  most  recent  in  Boston  being  Silverstein's  in 
February  1974.  Joseph  Silverstein  also  conducted  the  work  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1976 
and  July  1978.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
high  clarinet  in  Eflat,  two  clarinets  in  B  flat  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  con- 
trabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  piano,  harp,  timpani, 
triangle,  cymbals,  tambourine,  snare  drum,  wood  block,  bass  drum,  tam-tam,  and  strings. 

Though  he  never  returned  to  his  native  country  after  the  Revolution  and 
though  he  became  an  ardent  American  patriot,  Serge  Koussevitzky  maintained  a 
profound  inner  identity  as  a  Russian,  and  as  such  sympathized  passionately 
with  the  Soviet  Union's  war  effort  against  the  Germans.  For  this  reason,  his  per- 
formances here— often  they  were  American  premieres— of  the  important  war- 
time compositions  of  Dimitri  Shostakovich  and  Sergey  Prokofiev  were  acts  of 
commitment  that  went  beyond  the  ordinary  range  of  professional  responsibility, 
ambition,  and  rivalry  with  colleagues.  Aware  of  the  material  difficulties  under 
which  Russian  composers  labored,  he  regularly  arranged  to  have  shipments  of 
music  paper  sent  from  Boston  to  the  Soviet  Composers'  Union,  and  it  gave  him 
particular  pleasure  to  discover  that  the  score  of  Prokofiev's  Fifth  Symphony, 
whose  manuscript  is  now  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  was  written  on  paper  that 
had  made  the  long  round-trip  from  a  store  on  Boylston  Street. 

Prokofiev  and  Koussevitzky,  moreover,  had  known  each  other  a  long  time. 
They  had  certainly  known  about  each  other  as  far  back  as  1908  when  the  thirty- 
four-year-old  Koussevitzky,  then  the  world's  leading  virtuoso  on  the  double  bass 
and  already  on  the  way  to  his  even  more  important  careers  as  conductor  and 
publisher,  repeatedly  rejected  for  publication  the  scores  submitted  by  the  teenage 
composer.  Soon  the  relationship  became  more  positive.  In  1914,  Koussevitzky 
invited  Prokofiev  to  play  his  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  at  a  concert  in  Moscow,  an 
event  that  marked  the  beginning  of  more  than  thirty  years'  devoted  sponsorship 
on  the  part  of  the  conductor.  Between  1916  and  1937,  Koussevitzky  published 
many  works  by  Prokofiev,  including  the  Visions  fugitives,  the  Third  and  Fourth 
piano  sonatas,  the  Scythian  Suite,  the  Dostoyevsky  opera  The  Gambler,  the  ballet 
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Chout,  the  Lieutenant  Kije  Suite,  and  several  books  of  song.  In  addition,  he  fre- 
quently invited  Prokofiev  to  Boston:  the  composer  appeared  with  the  Symphony 
as  piano  soloist  in  1926  (Concerto  No.  3),  1930  (Concerto  No.  2),  1932/33  (Concerto 
No.  5),  and  1937  (Concerto  No.  3),  and  in  1938  he  not  only  played  his  First  Con- 
certo but  conducted  Chout,  the  Suite  No.  2  from  the  Romeo  and  JulietbaWet,  and 
the  American  premiere  of  Peter  and  the  Wolf. 

Prokofiev's  Third  and  Fourth  symphonies  had  been  by-products  of  the  com- 
poser's works  for  the  theater,  the  former  using  material  from  the  opera  The  Flam- 
ing Angel,  the  latter  from  the  ballet  The  Prodigal  Son.  Not  since  the  Second  Sym- 
phony of  1924  had  Prokofiev  set  out  to  write  a  symphony  from  scratch  when,  in 
the  summer  of  1944,  he  began  a  work  "glorifying  the  human  spirit .  .  .  praising 
the  free  and  happy  man— his  strength,  his  generosity,  and  the  purity  of  his 
soul."  The  composer  also  remarked  that  he  thought  of  the  score  as  "[crowning]  a 
great  period  of  my  work."  When  he  returned  to  the  U.S.S.R.  for  good  in  1933 
after  a  fifteen-year  stay  in  Western  Europe,  Prokofiev  had  radically  bent  his  style 
to  suit  the  imperatives  of  Soviet  theories  of  art,  and,  no  doubt,  to  answer  some 
inner  needs  of  his  own.  His  music  became  more  mellifluous,  less  biting,  and 
surely  less  inclined  to  humor,  and  it  can  seem  downright  self-conscious  in  its 
concern  not  to  rub  the  wrong  way.  Such  popular  Prokofiev  scores  of  the  1930s  as 
the  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  and  the  ballet  Romeo  and  Juliet  impressively  demon- 
strate the  possibilities  of  his  new  manner. 

Discussion  of  the  evolution  of  Prokofiev's  later  style  has,  not  surprisingly, 
become  mired  in  politics.  Soviet  critics,  notably  his  more  or  less  official 
biographer,  Israel  Nestyev,  tend  to  imply  that  the  composer  only  found  himself 
after  he  came  home;  Western  critics,  especially  if  they  are  politically  conserva- 
tive, are  inclined  to  deplore  the  softening  of  Prokofiev's  music  from  the  thirties 
on.  Prokofiev  had  little  to  say  about  any  of  this:  unlike  Shostakovich,  he  didn't 
even  repudiate  his  own  earlier  music.  It  may  be,  though,  that  his  statement  about 
the  Fifth  Symphony  as  a  work  that  "crowns  a  great  period"  refers  to  what  a 
musician  might  perceive  regardless  of  political  context,  which  is  that  here  the 
composer  has  absolutely  mastered  his  style,  speaking  his  chosen  language  with- 
out self-consciousness,  discomfort,  compromise,  and  foreign  accent.  Even  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  good  composers  could  be  baffled  by  the  question  of  how  to 
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confront  the  sonata  style  defined  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  how  to  get 
at  its  substance  and  not  just  its  shell.  Here,  in  the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  fifty- 
three-year-old  Prokofiev  takes  on  the  challenge  with  the  confidence,  the  fresh- 
ness of  approach,  and  the  skill  of  a  master. 

He  begins  with  a  fairly  slow  movement  in  richly  developed  sonata  form,  pick- 
ing up  from  Beethoven  (String  Quartet  in  F,  Opus  59,  No.  1,  first  movement)  and 
Brahms  (Symphony  No.  4,  first  movement)  the  device  of  seeming  to  embark  upon 
a  formal  repeat  of  the  exposition,  only  to  have  a  dramatic  turn  of  harmony  reveal 
that  in  fact  the  development  has  begun.  The  scherzo  brings  back  a  touch  of  the 
old  Prokofiev,  the  wry  humorist  from  whom  Shostakovich  learned  so  much.  An 
Adagio  at  once  sombre  and  lyrical  is  followed  by  an  exuberant  finale.  From  the 
symphony's  first  page  with  its  tart  octaves  of  flute  and  bassoon,  to  the  coda  of  the 
finale,  with  that  daring  scoring  for  solo  strings,  piano,  harp,  and  percussion,  all 
of  this  is  most  brilliantly  worked  out  for  the  orchestra. 

-M.S. 
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The  best  introduction  to  Haydn  is  the  Rosemary  Hughes  book  in  the  Master 
Musicians  series  (Dent  paperback).  Of  special  interest  and  importance  are  Joseph 
Haydn:  His  Life  in  Contemporary  Pictures  edited  by  Laszlo  Somfai  (Taplinger)  and 
the  biographies  of  Dies  and  Griesinger,  both  of  which  appeared  the  year  after 
Haydn's  death,  and  which  are  elegantly  translated  and  nicely  introduced  by  Ver- 
non D.  Gotwals  in  a  single  volume  (University  of  Wisconsin,  available  in  paper- 
back). Ernst  Maerzendorfer  and  the  Vienna  Chamber  Orchestra  have  an  excel- 
lent recording  of  the  Symphony  No.  64  (Musical  Heritage  Society,  with  the 
Symphony  No.  65  — mail  order  from  14  Park  Road,  Tinton  Falls,  N.J.  07724).  The 
performance  by  Antal  Dorati  and  the  Philharmonia  Hungarica  is  also  extremely 
good  (London  Stereo  Treasures,  four  records,  with  Symphonies  57-63),  the 
superb  booklet  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  being  an  extra  attraction  here. 

Blacher's  Concertante  Musik  is  not  available  on  record,  but  the  rather  later 
Or  Chester -Ornament  is  an  attractive  example  of  his  style,  recorded  by  Jorge  Mester 
and  the  Louisville  Orchestra  (Louisville,  with  music  by  Milhaud  and  Poulenc). 

A  really  good  book  on  Prokofiev  still  needs  to  be  written.  Israel  Nestyev's 
biography  is  politically  tendentious,  but  at  least  it  offers  a  fair  amount  of  detail 
(Stanford,  translated  by  Florence  Jonas),  while  Victor  Seroff's  book  is  a  political 
hatchet-job  in  the  opposite,  anti-Soviet  direction  (October  House,  available  in 
paperback).  Music  and  Musical  Life  in  Soviet  Russia  by  Boris  Schwarz  is  full  of 
interesting  information  about  the  world  in  which  Prokofiev  wrote  his  later 
music  (Norton,  available  in  paperback).  Koussevitzky's  historic  recording  with 
the  BSO  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  is  still— or  again— available  (RCA,  monaural 
only,  with  excerpts  from  Romeo  and  Juliet).  For  a  more  recent  stereo  version,  I 
would  recommend  the  performance  by  Gennady  Rozhdestvensky  (Melodiya/ 
Angel)  or  the  one  by  Andre  Previn  with  the  London  Symphony  (Angel).  David 
and  Igor  Oistrakh  play  the  Sonata  for  two  violins  superbly  (Monitor,  with  duets 
by  Spohr,  Haydn,  and  Honegger),  while  James  Galway  and  Martha  Argerich 
have  a  virtually  ideal  performance  of  the  Sonata  for  flute  and  piano  (RCA,  with  a 
flute  version  of  the  Franck  Violin  Sonata). 

-M.S. 
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Klaus  Tennstedt 


Klaus  Tennstedt  made  his  United 
States  debut  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1974,  follow- 
ing his  North  American  debut  with  the 
Toronto  Symphony.  Arriving 
unknown,  he  had  a  phenomenal  suc- 
cess with  public,  press,  and  the 
Orchestra  and  was  launched  on  an 
extraordinary  series  of  guest  conduct- 
ing engagements.  In  addition  to  his  re- 
engagements  in  Boston  and  Toronto, 
he  has  appeared  with  orchestras 
including  those  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  and  San 
Francisco.  His  summer  engagements 
include  the  BSO  at  Tanglewood,  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  at  Robin  Hood 
Dell,  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  at 
the  Blossom  Music  Center. 
Born  in  Merseburg,  Germany  in  1926,  Mr.  Tennstedt  studied  piano,  violin,  and 
theory  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  In  1948  he  became  first  concertmaster— a 
position  entailing  the  main  conductorship— of  the  Municipal  Theater  in  Halle/ 
Saale.  In  1958  he  became  General  Music  Director  at  the  Dresden  Opera  and  in 
1962  Director  of  the  State  Orchestra  and  Theater  in  Schwerin.  He  also  guest-con- 
ducted orchestras  in  Leipzig,  Dresden,  and  Berlin,  and,  after  moving  from  East 
Germany,  began  his  present  concert  schedule  with  such  leading  German  orches- 
tras as  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  and  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony.  Mr.  Tennstedt 
has  also  conducted  the  London  Symphony,  the  London  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris.  He  was  recently  appointed  chief  conductor  of  Hamburg's 
NDR  Symphony,  and,  beginning  with  the  1979-80  season,  he  will  be  principal 
guest  conductor  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra. 

Mr.  Tennstedt  has  recently  embarked  on  a  major  series  of  recordings  for  EMI/ 
Angel  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  London  Philharmonic.  So 
far  there  are  two  — Mahler's  First  Symphony,  and  the  Schumann  and  Grieg  Piano 
Concertos  with  Horacio  Gutierrez— but  Schumann's  Rhenish  Symphony,  the 
Beethoven  Fifth,  the  Mahler  Fifth  with  the  Adagio  from  the  Tenth,  and  the 
Brahms  First  Piano  Concerto  with  Garrick  Ohlsson  are  forthcoming  in  the  fall. 
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^BOSTON^ 
I  SYMPHONY  \ 
^ORCHESTRA/ 

\      SEIJl  OZAWA       A 

Ljv       k:  Musk  Director   SvU 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 

PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Thursday,  1  March  at  6 
Saturday,  3  March  at  6 

GERALD  ELIAS,  violin 
RONAN  LEFKOWITZ,  violin 
PAUL  FRIED,  flute 
BETTY  BENTHIN,  piano 

PROKOFIEV                    Sonata  for  two  violins,  Opus  56 

Andante  cantabile 
Allegro 

Commodo  (quasi  allegretto) 
Allegro  con  brio 

PROKOFIEV                   Sonata  for  flute  and  piano,  Opus 

Andantino 
Allegro 
Andante 
Allegro  con  brio 

,94 

made  possible  by 

PERNOD 
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Sergey  Prokofiev 

Sonata  for  two  violins,  Opus  56 
Sonata  for  flute  and  piano,  Opus  94 


What  you  will  not  find  is  a  book  on  Prokofiev  that  allows  both  these  sonatas  to  be 
good.  As  explained  elsewhere  in  this  program,  Prokofiev  criticism  has  been 
politically  colored,  with  non-Russian  observers  tending  to  rate  the  music  written 
in  Western  Europe  in  the  1920s  and  the  very  early  thirties  especially  high,  while 
the  composers  propound  a  thesis  that  Prokofiev  truly  found  himself  only  after 
his  permanent  return  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  quite  typical,  for  instance,  that 
Israel  Nestyev  devotes  about  a  thousand  words  to  the  Flute  Sonata  but  is  airily 
dismissive  of  the  other  work  in  less  than  a  sentence. 

The  Sonata  for  two  violins  is  indeed  a  little  known  piece,  though  one  of 
remarkable  quality.  He  wrote  it  in  1932  at  the  end  of  his  twelve  years'  absence 
from  Russia,  and  the  first  performance  was  given  at  a  concert  in  Moscow  on  27 
November  1932  that  served  to  reintroduce  Prokofiev  at  home.  The  violinists 
were  D.  Tsiganov  and  V.  Shirinsky,  both  members  of  the  most  eminent  Russian 
chamber  ensemble  of  the  period,  the  Beethoven  Quartet.  It  is  a  tightly-packed 
piece,  of  which  Prokofiev's  son  Sviatoslav  said:  "Within  the  relatively  modest 
dimensions  of  the  work,  the  composer  provides  a  generous  profusion  of  highly 
expressive  themes,  lyrical,  playful,  fantastic,  and  violent  in  turn,  and  carries 
through  an  exposition  of  unparalleled  originality."  Like  the  Flute  Sonata  and  the 
Fifth  Symphony,  it  is  cast  in  four  movements  beginning  with  one  that  is 
medium-slow,  continuing  with  a  scherzo,  another  slow  section,  and  a  fast  finale. 
To  write  a  sustained  composition  in  which  the  bottom  of  the  range  is  the  G  below 
middle  C  is  not  easy:  the  bass-deprived  ear  is  quickly  fatigued.  Both  Prokofiev's 
economy  and  the  imagination  that  allows  him  so  much  textural  variety  stand 
him  in  good  stead.  There  is  no  sense  of  tour  de  force  about  the  sonata,  which 
comes  across,  rather,  as  a  most  natural  utterance  of  striking  expressive  range, 
from  the  mordant  scherzo  to  the  muted  and  rapt  tenderness  of  the  third  move- 
ment. 

Prokofiev  wrote  the  D  major  Sonata  for  flute  and  piano  in  the  summer  of  1943. 
It  is  an  enchanting  example  of  his  easygoing  later  manner,  though  it  is  also  a 
souvenir  of  his  Parisian  years  in  that  his  ideal  of  flute-playing  resided  in  his 
memories  of  the  celebrated  Georges  Barrere,  whom  he  had  heard  both  in  Europe 
and  on  his  visits  to  New  York.  The  flutist  Kharkovsky  and  Sviatoslav  Richter 
gave  the  first  performance  in  Moscow  on  7  December  1943.  Soon  after,  at  the 
request  of  David  Oistrakh,  Prokofiev  prepared  a  transcription  for  violin. 

-M.S. 
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Whatever  your  style ... 
It9s  tug  gage  from 

Specialists  in  Fine  Luggage,  Accessories  and  Gifts 

2-D  Prudential  Plaza  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02199  •  (617)  262-4150 
15  School  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02108  •  (617)  523-6373 
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Gerald  Elias 


Gerald  Elias  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  second  violin 
section  in  1975  shortly  after  graduat- 
ing from  Yale  University,  where  he 
simultaneously  received  degrees 
from  Yale  College  and  the  Yale 
School  of  Music.  A  native  of  West- 
bury,  New  York,  he  began  his  private 
studies  at  the  age  of  eight  with 
A.  William  Liva.  Subsequent  teachers 
have  included  Ivan  Galamian  of  the 
Juilliard  School  and  BSO  con- 
certmaster  Joseph  Silverstein. 

Mr.  Elias  has  had  considerable  solo 
experience,  having  performed  con- 
certos in  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and 
having  given  recitals  in  Ohio,  Texas,  and  throughout  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land. A  1973  Berkshire  Music  Center  fellow  at  Tanglewood,  he  has  worked  with 
the  Guarneri  String  Quartet  at  Norfolk,  Connecticut,  and  he  has  performed  in 
chamber  music  festivals  at  Sarasota,  Florida,  and  Tanglewood.  He  is  currently 
violinist  of  the  Andover  Trio,  the  faculty  piano  trio  of  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Massachusetts. 


Pcllxj  Watson 


Invites  You  To  Visit  Her  Shops  At 

501  Heath  Street 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 

566-1576 

AND 

Boca  Grande,  Florida 

Featuring  daytime  and  evening  clothes 
Decorated  cashmere  sweaters 
Distinctive  Imports 


A  taste  of 
Boston  chic. 

Any  day  of  the  week,  a  quiet  elegance 
prevails  in  Doubles,  Boston's  sleek- 
est, most 
sophisticated 
new  cocktail 
lounge.  At  night 
you  can  enjoy  the 
entertainment  here, 
in  Turning  Point 
or  Shelley's 
Upstairs  Pub. 

Its  happening  at  the  i§) 
Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 


This  is 

the 

answer* 


211  Congress  Street, 

Boston,  MA  021 10 

423-6500 

Now 
choose 

the 
question* 

Who  can  lead  you  to  exactly  the  right  industrial 

property  for  your  needs? 

Who  knows  all  about  commercial  property  in 

New  England? 

Who  can  manage  property  in  a  way  that  makes 

owners  and  tenants  happy? 


IAN0SAL 

Pay  40  to  60%  Less 

Uprights  —  Grands  —  Spinets 
from  $150.00  &  Up.  Financing  Available. 
Largest  Selection  of  Reconditioned  Pianos 
in  New  England.  Monday  thru  Saturday 
10  am  —  10  pm.  Sunday  10  am  —  8  pm. 

J.  D.  Furst  &  Son 

Piano  Rebuilders 

21  Brookline  Ave.,  Kenmore  Sq.,  Boston 
Call  267-4079  for  Further  Information 
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Ronan  Lefkowitz 


Born  in  Oxford,  England,  Ronan 
Lefkowitz  joined  the  second  violin 
section  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1976.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Brookline  High  School  and  Harvard 
College,  and  he  studied  violin  with 
Max  Rostal,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and 
Szymon  Goldberg.  He  has  been  con- 
certmaster  and  frequent  soloist  with 
the  Greater  Boston  Youth  Symphony, 
and  was  concertmaster  under 
Leopold  Stokowski  of  the  Interna- 
tional Youth  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
St.  Moritz,  Switzerland  in  August 
1969,  for  which  he  won  first  prize  as 
the  most  promising  young  violinist  at 
the  International  Festival  of  Youth 
Orchestras.  A  1972  winner  of  the  Gingold-Silverstein  Violin  Prize  at  Tangle- 
wood's  Berkshire  Music  Center,  Mr.  Elias  has  performed  chamber  music  at 
Tanglewood,  with  the  Harvard  Chamber  Players,  and  at  the  Marlboro  Music 
Festival,  and  he  has  made  numerous  recital  appearances  in  the  Boston  area. 


S&T&TT&T&r&T&T&r&Z&i 
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l  THE  MASTERWQRKS  GHGRftbE  fl 

Allen  Lannom,  Conductor 

A  HANDEL  FESTIVAL 


Wednesday,  March  14 
8:00  pm 


THE  PASSION 
ACCORDING  TO  ST.  JOHN 


Sanders  Theatre 
Cambridge 


Sunday,  March  18 
3:00  pm 


MUSIC  FOR 

HARPSICHORD,  BAROQUE  VIOLIN, 

RECORDER  &  SOPRANO 

Mark  Kroll,  Carol  Lieberman,  Scott-Martin  Kosofsky  &  Carole  Bogard 


Old  West  Church 
Boston 


Wednesday,  March  28 
8:00  pm 


Series  Tickets 
$15,  $12  &  $10 


ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT 


FOR  RESERVATIONS  PHONE  641-0428 
ARTS  I  Boston  vouchers  accepted 


Sanders  Theatre 
Cambridge 


Single  Tickets 
$7,  $5.50  &  $4 


^^S^^^!*^^^ 
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However  detailed  their  knowl- 
edge of  family  affairs,  relatives  often 
lack  the  professional  experience 
required  of  a  trustee. 

At  New  England  Merchants  Bank, 
we  have  both  the  personal  resource- 
fulness and  the  professional  stand- 
ing to  make  the  sensitive  and  timely 
decisions  required  of  a  trustee.  And 
our  record  as  managers  of  nearly 
$2  billion  in  personal  assets  speaks 
for  itself. 

A  conversation  with  a  New 
England  Merchants  trust  expert  is 
all  it  takes  to  get  started.  Write  or 
call  any  of  our  trust  or  banking  offi- 
cers. New  England  Merchants 
National  Bank,  28  State  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02109, 
(617)  742-4000. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 


TRUST 


"Lets  just  have  a  nice,  relaxed  set,  Graham. 
Afterwards  I'll  tell  you  how  Tm  revising  your  trust  fund. 


Member  FDIC 
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Paul  Fried 


Assistant  principal  flute  Paul  Fried 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra in  1970  following  his  graduation 
from  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music. 
He  began  his  musical  studies  with  his 
father,  Milton  Fried,  and  entered  the 
Juilliard  Preparatory  School  on  full 
scholarship  after  studying  with  Julius 
Baker,  principal  flute  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic.  A  student  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1964  and 
1966,  Mr.  Fried  has  performed  with 
the  Aspen  Chamber  Orchestra  and 
the  Lincoln  Center  Woodwind 
Quintet.  He  has  performed  as  soloist 
with  the  Boston  Pops  and  Esplanade 
Orchestras  and  has  made  numerous 
recital  appearances  in  Boston  and  New  York.  The  only  American  flute  finalist  at 
the  Munich  International  Competition  in  1974,  Mr.  Fried  is  presently  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Boston  Conservatory  and  is  a  member  of  the  contemporary  cham- 
ber music  ensemble  Collage. 


_3y  /ileus  JLcAJJuL  XAjjlIw1  Jxmjzs 


larucrt 
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How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 

With  a  late  supper  and  a  generous  nightcap  at 

a  most  congenial  rendezvous:  The  Cafe  at  The  Ritz.  It's  an  old 

Boston  friend  with  a  new  look .  .  .  and  delicious  suppers 

are  now  served  until  half-past  midnight. 

See  you  this  evening? 


V 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


BARNES&NQBLE 

The  Classical  Record  Center  i 

.  More  music 
for  your  money. 


395  Washington  Street  (across  from  Filene's) 
Hours:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  9:30-7,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.  9:30-6 

Master  Charge,  VISA 
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Betty  Benthin 


A  native  Oregonian,  Betty  Benthin  is  a 
violist,  violinist,  and  pianist  all  in  one. 
She  came  to  the  Boston  Symphony's 
viola  section  in  1977  from  the  Min- 
nesota Orchestra  and  the  St.  Paul 
Chamber  Orchestra,  for  which  she  was 
associate  principal  viola,  extra 
violinist,  and  chamber  pianist.  At 
Idaho  State  University,  she  was  an 
artist-in-residence  and  lecturer  on  her 
three  instruments.  She  has  studied  at 
the  Curtis  Institute  and  the  Yale 
School  of  Music,  and  her  teachers  have 
included  violist  William  Primrose, 
violinist  Jascha  Brodsky,  and  pianist 
Grant  Johannesen. 


The  dealership 

as  respected  as  the  automobiles 

it  represents. 


BMW     MaseratiTHwEWes  Benz 
Leasing  Arrangements  Available 


/lii to  Engineering. 

436  Marrett  Road  (Rte.2-A)  Lexington,  Mass. 
862-6700 


RTE  128 
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THE  BOSTON  HOME,  INC. 

Established  1881—  2049  Dorchester  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women  Who 

Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 

Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  John  H.  Gardiner— Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston,  Mass.  02108 


Museum  Quality  Restoration 


Of  Clocks.  .  .  English  fusee 
French 

American  Banjo,  ships  bell 
Repeating  Carriages 
Regulators 
Grandfathers 

Of  Music  Boxes  and  Musical  Automata  .  .  . 
Cylinder  Music  Boxes 
Disc  Music  Boxes 
Singing  Birds,  Bird  Boxes 

ROLAND  A.  TRIFF 

Work  represented  in  the  Frick  Museum 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

11  Warwick  Road,  West  Newton,  Mass.  02165 
Telephone:  617-965-2515 
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Serving  Greater  Boston 
Investors  since  1892. 


Boston 

One  Beacon  Street 

02108 

725-2000 


Wellesley 

20  William  Street 

Wellesley  Office  Park 

02181 

237-6505 


Cambridge 

11  Holyoke  Street 

02139 

868-2700 


TUCKER 

Anthony 

TUCKER,  ANTHONY  &  R.L.  DAY.  INC 
Member,  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Inc.  and  Other  Principal  Securities  Exchanges. 


Family  Information  Systems 
presents 

FAMILY  VIDEO  PORTRAITS 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  single  heirloom  that  can  be  given  to  every  child  in 
the  family?  We  can  create  such  a  gift— A  Family  Video  Portrait.  A  video 
portrait  can  be  a  lifelong  present  for  an  anniversary,  birthday,  holiday  ...  a 
present  that  can  be  passed  on  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

In  twenty  years  will  you  remember  your  children  as  they  are  today?  The 
everyday  events— getting  ready  for  school— what  you  talked  about,  fought 
over,  laughed  about.   How  you  dressed,  what  the  kitchen  looked  like? 

To  be  able  to  go  back  in  time— see  and  listen  to  an  ordinary  half-hour  from 
your  own  childhood  .  .  .  wouldn't  it  be  interesting  to  be  able  to  share  that 
with  your  family  now? 

We  have  developed  a  style  of  recording  families,  not  at  specific  occasions,  but 
during  ordinary  hours  of  life.  Our  style  involves  minimal  intrusion  and  brings 
out  the  unique  quality  of  each  family. 

Family  Video  Portraits  are  available  in  video  tape  formats  for  any  video 
system.   For  prices  and  information  call:   61 7-876-8895. 

Do  your  children  know  what  you  do  at  work?  Executive  and  Professional 
Portraits  are  also  available. 
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When 
your  evening's 
at  steak... 


A2F        DRINKING        ▼*  ^\ 


shore  plaza 


The  Marquise  Diamond. 


Said  to  flatter  the  lady's  tapering  fingers, 

the  marquise  has  long  been  a  favorite  for 

solitaire  and  other  important  diamonds. 

Shown  here  in  platinum  with  side  baguettes. 

You  are  invited  to  view  our  very  complete 

collection  of  fine  diamonds  of  every  shape 

and  size.  Priced  from  $500. 


Fine  Jewelers  Since  1822 

24  Winter  Street,  Boston 

Natick  Mall  /  Chestnut  Hill  Mall 

Also  Springfield  /  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Farmington,  Conn.  /  Warwick,  R.I. 

South  Portland,  Maine  /  Manchester,  N.H. 

Use  one  of  Stowell's  convenient  charge  plans 

or  American  Express,  VISA,  Master  Charge. 

Phone  Inquiries  invited:  (617)  542-5670 

Member  Fine  Jewelers  Guild 


q\AM.L lLL.  I\PSh,J\    certified  public  accountant 


One  Boston  Place     Boston,  Mass.  02108     617  367-2110 
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Belmont  Area  Symphony  Lectures 


The  Belmont  Area  is  happy  to  announce  that  it  is  able  to  offer  a  second  series  of 
Symphony  Lectures;  the  first  four  were  so  successful  that  Miss  Grace  F.  McCre- 
ary,  a  well-known  musicologist,  has  agreed  to  give  four  more  talks  as  her  contri- 
bution to  the  BSO.  Each  lecture  will  be  based  on  the  week's  Symphony  program 
and  so  is  of  interest  to  all  series  audiences.  The  dates  are  7  and  28  March,  11  and 
25  April,  the  time  is  9:45-11:30  a.m.  The  place  is  Miss  McCreary's  home,  54  Ken- 
more  Road  in  Belmont.  Consomme  will  be  served  before  the  talk. 

Space  is  limited,  so  if  you  wish  more  information  or  want  to  sign  up,  please 
telephone  Mrs.  Amsbury  at  484-2126.  The  price  is  $15  for  the  series  or  $4  per 
single  lecture. 


BSO  Members  Live  on  WGBH-89.7-FM 


Live  interviews  with  BSO  members  on  Saturday  mornings  continue  on  The 
Orchestra  segment  of  WGBH-FM's  Morning  Pro  Musica,  hosted  by  Robert  J. 
Lurtsema.  Those  coming  up  include  principal  bass  player  Edwin  Barker  on 
3  March,  principal  flute  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer  together  with  piccoloist  Lois 
Schaefer  on  10  March,  and,  "live  on  tape"  while  the  Orchestra  is  in  China,  prin- 
cipal horn  Charles  Kavalovski  on  17  March.  This  series  of  interviews  is  made 
possible  by  grants  from  BASF  Systems  and  Pastene  Wine  and  Food. 


Where  to  be  seen  in  Boston. 


The  Bar  at 

In  The  Colonnade  Hotel 
4  PM  to  2  AM  Monday  thru  Saturday.  Live  contemporary  jazz  * 
from  9  PM  to  1:30  AM. Tie  and  jacket  required.  In-hotel  parking.  Telephone:  261-2800 


Zac&w/b 
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offices  with  .      t 

room  service! 

Statler 
Office 
Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Boston  02116 


Managing  Agent 
Suite  728 
(617)  426-0720 


saunders 

&  associates 


Beautiful  classic  women's  fashions 
are  a  tradition  at  The  Talbots.  Come 
see  for  yourself.  And  be  sure  to  ask 

for  our  free  catalog.  Or  call 

(617)  749-7830  or  write  The  Talbots, 

Dept.  KA,  Hingham,  MA  02043 

and  well  send  you  one. 


TKa 


JaJb 


Hingham,  Acton,  Duxbury,  Lenox, 
Osterville,  So.  Hamilton,  Massachusetts 


Pant,  pant,  pant... 
Rumble,  rumble,  rumble... 

If  you  always  end  up  racing 
to  get  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
time  only  to  have  your  stomach 
rumble  during  the  pianissimo 
passages,  pull  into  the  MidTown 
Hotel  first.  Leave  your  car  in 
our  lot.  (Our  dinner  patrons  get 
free  parking  for  Symphony  con- 
certs.) Then  enjoy  a  great  meal 
in  our  Colony  Room.  Followed 
by  a  leisurely  one  minute  walk 
to  Symphony  Hall. 

That  way  you'll  be  a  lot  more 
relaxed  for  the  performance. 

And  a  lot  quieter. 


Bostons  most  convenient  Hotel. 


220  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1 5. 
Teleohone:(617)262-1000. 


Residential  Real  Estate 

service  scaled  to  your 

personal  needs  ^ 

/ 

Call  for  an  appointment 

(617)  Mrs   vVinthrop  H.  Lee,  Realtor 

369-3600  842  Monument  Street 

369-7775      Concord,  Massachusetts  01742 
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MUSICAL  MARATHON 
FINE  ARTS  PREMIUMS 
ARE  HANGING  IN  THE 
MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  CORRIDOR 
OF  SYMPHONY  HALL. 

Do  look  them  over 

and  choose  the  one 

you  want  to  own. 

MORE  INFORMATION  IS  AVAILABLE 

FROM  THE  MARATHON  OFFICE, 

3rd  Floor,  266-1492, 

Ext.  130  or  148. 


INTRODUCING  THE  ULTIMATE 
BMW  DEALERSHIP 

Representing  the  "Ultimate  Driving  Machine"  implies  to  us  a 
commitment  to  being  the  "Ultimate  BMW  Dealership." 

To  that  end,  at  Foreign  Engine  Company,  we  never  forget  that  we 
need  you;  you  don't  need  us.  Customer  service  —  however  rare  that 
concept  may  be  these  days  —  is  central  to  our  philosophy,  our  modus 
operandi. 

This  philosophy  expresses  itself  in  the  caliber  of  servfce  personnel  we're  able  to  attract; 
among  the  best  trained,  most  highly  skilled  auto  service  personnel  in  New  England. 

It  also  expresses  itself  in  customer  satisfaction:  Our  clientele  is  perhaps  then  most 
satisfied  and,  consequently,  the  most  loyal  in  the  New  England  auto  sales  industry. 

Come  and  see  us.  We're  conveniently  located  in  Everett,  10  minutes  from  Storrow 
Drive,  15  minutes  from  Harvard  Square,  5  minutes  Mystic  Bridge.  Or,  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment, call  us  at  389-7770. 

And  when  you  come  in,  bring  along  this  ad.  It's  worth  something  extra  and  very  special  — 
which  we'll  tell  you  about  then. 

FOREIGN  ENGINE  COMPANY 

67  Chelsea  Street,  Everett 
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After 
the 
symphony... 


.  .  .  continue  the  evening  in  the  old  world  tradition. 

Tecce's  Restaurant,  famous  for  Italian  cuisine 
for  over  30  years,  now  offers  "Tecce's  Cafe". 

An  authentic  representation  of  historic 

Salem  Street  in  the  North  End,  complete  with 

gas  lights,  cobblestone  street,  and  outdoor  tables. 

This  unique  dining  experience  features  late-nite 

Italian  pastries,  after  dinner  liqueurs  and  espresso's. 

AMEX.,  MC,  VISA,  DC. 

Reservations  742-6210  (Eight  or  more  &  functions) 

Parking  Available — Handicap  Facilities 


Cafe  Mon.-Sat.  Lunch  11  to  3:00  p.m. 
Sun.  11  to  1  a.m. 
Restaurant  Mon.-Sat.  Dinner  4:30  to  11:30  p.m. 
Sun.  12  to  9:00  p.m. 
Bar  Mon.-Sat.  11  to  1  a.m. 

(Attitude  Adjustment  Hours  4  to  6:00  p.m.) 
Sun.  12  to  1  a.m. 


..before  \^-y  anything 


COMING  CONCERTS  . . . 

Wednesday,  7  March  -  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Thursday,  8  March  -  8-9:50 

Thursday  'A'  Series 
Friday,  9  March  -  2-3:50 
Saturday,  10  March  -  8-9:50 

CLAUDIO  ABBADO  conducting 
Mahler  Symphony  No.  2 

inC  minor,  . 

Resurrection 

BARBARA  HENDRICKS,  soprano 
JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY  CHORUS, 
LORNA  COOKE  DE  VARON, 
conductor 

Friday,  23  March 
Saturday,  24  March 
Tuesday,  27  March 

Tuesday  'C  Series 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
Program  to  be  announced 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 
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Orientals 
for 


Beginners 


An  unusual 
cradle  rug  in 
our  private  collection, 
from  the  nomadic  Qushgai  tribe  of  north  Persia,  c.  1900 


The  first  thing  to  know  is  that,  unlike  imitations,  a  fine  Oriental 
rug  grows  more,  not  less,  valuable  over  the  years. 

Making  it  a  most  rewarding  investment  in  every  way,  jf  you  know  what 

to  look  for. 

Look  at  the  tight  weave  in  our  cradle  rug,  for  example.  It  calls  for  the 
finest  of  yarns  and  consummate  craftsmanship.  So  as  a  rule  it's  a  good 

guide  to  high  quality  overall. 

But  like  every  rule  we  could  list,  this  has  its  exceptions. 

That's  why  it's  wisest  to  look  for  an  Oriental  rug  expert  you  can  trust. 
One  who'll  show  you  the  great  wealth  of  possibilities  and  explain  the 

differences  between  them. 

Three  generations  of  Boodakians  have  built  our  reputation  by  doing 
just  that.  With  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  rug  collections  in  New 

England  to  serve  as  illustration. 

So  you  can  take  a  short  course  in  the  subject,  right  in  our  showroom. 
Any  Monday  through  Saturday  from  9:30  to  5  pm,  Thursdays 

and  Fridays  to  9. 

Koko  Boodakian  &  Sons 

Inc. 

(§i)Rienm  rug  R£uirt£RS  of  ameuot 


Orientals  •  Broadloom  •  Cleaning  •  Repairs 
1026  Main  Street,  Winchester    •   729-5566 
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From  Boston  on  Swissair  you  can  fly  to 
1  the  Alps  and  schuss  from  village  to 
|  village,  or  from  one  country  to  another. 
i  Swissair  has  the  most  complete  guide 
I  available  from  any  airline  on  Alpine  ski 
J  plans.  With  trail  maps,  descriptions  of 
1 28  resorts  and  packages  for 
i  1  or  two  weeks. 


Send  my  free  copy  of  Swissair's  Alpine 
Fxnerifinnfi  to: 


Experience  to 


Name. 


Address. 
City 


State. 


Zip. 


Mail  to:  Swissair,  1409  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  MA  02116 

Orcall:800-22M480, 

or  in  Boston:  423-4520 

My  travel  agent  is: 


We  fly  the  world  Swiss  Class. 

-)- Swissair 


Thursday,  29  March  -  7:30 
Open  Rehearsal, 
rescheduled  from  14  March 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Friday,  30  March  -  2-3:50 
Saturday,  31  March  -  8-9:50 
Monday,  2  April  -  8-9:50 
Thursday  'B'  Series, 
rescheduled  from  15  March 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
Schoenberg         Gurre-Lieder 
JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
TATIANA  TROYANOS,  mezzo- 
soprano 
JAMES  McCRACKEN,  tenor 
KIM  SCOWN,  tenor 
DAVID  ARNOLD,  baritone 
WERNER  KLEMPERER,  narrator 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 


Thursday,  12  April  -  8-9:45 

Thursday  'B'  Series 
Friday,  13  April  -  2-3:45 
Saturday,  14  April  -  8-9:45 
Tuesday,  17  April  -  8-9:45 

COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Tippett  Symphony  No.  4 

Brahms  Violin  Concerto  in  D 

GIDON  KREMER 


Thursday,  19  April  -  11-12:05 
Thursday  'AM'  Series 

COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Tchaikovsky      Romeo  and  Juliet 
Walton  Symphony  No.  1 
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eRgi&  Coins... 

the  investrnent 

virtuoso. 

How  many  investments  have  averaged 
a  better  than  20%  compound  return 
rate  over  the  past  20  years?  .  .  .  and  a 
brilliant  29%  over  the  past  5  years.7 
How  many  perform  well  in  bullanJ  bear 
markets.7 

Today's  financial  experts  are  recom- 
mending portfolios  that  include 
investment-quality  rare  coins  —  one  of 
the  safest  high  performers.  Rare  coins 
are  easily  placed  in  Keoghs  and  IRAs, 
and  find  ready  liquidity  in  an  eager 
world  market. 

We're  recognized  numismatic  leaders, 
with  impeccable  credential  in  the  rare 
coin  field.  Our  experts  will  be  glad  to 
di.scuss  diversifying  your  portfolio  with 
rare  coin>.  C -all  or  visit  us  today  .  .  .for 
a  virtuoso  investment  performance. 

Ask  for  our  free  brochure, 

Rare  Coins:  the  Outstanding  Investment. 


NEW) 
ENGLAND 
RARE  COIN 
GALLERIES 

Dept.  G-51, 
89  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Muss.  02109 
Toll-free  outsiJe  Mass.  1-800-225-6794 
(617)  227-8800 


Looking 
for  an 

ERISA 

TRUSTEE 


"The  new  way  to  look 


For  over  50  years  discerning  people  have  looked 

to  Fiduciary  Trust  Company  to  act  as  professional 

trustee,  agent  or  custodian. 

Now,  corporations  are  finding  that  Fiduciary  Trust 

Company  can  offer  the  same  experience  and  service 

to  them.  So  if  you  are  looking  for  a  qualified  trustee 

for  your  ERISA  pension  and  profit  sharing  trusts.  . 

Look  to  Fiduciary  Trust  Company, 
the  new  way  to  look  in  Boston. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 
Telephone:  (617)  482-5270 
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Set  your  sights 
high  enough  and 
you  can't  miss  the 
Top*  Top-floor 
dining,  top-flight 
food.  If  -that's  what 
you've  come  to 
expect,  come  up  to 
the  Top 
of  the         ,    Wri 


Stouffers 

Top  of  the  Hub 

Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


ONE 

CHECKING  ACCOUNTS 

SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 

N.O.W.  ACCOUNTS 

MASTERCHARGE 

COOLCASH/VEC 

EXECUTIVE  CREDIT 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 

TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

BUSINESS  LOANS 

PERSONAL  LOANS 

MORTGAGE  LOANS 

HOME  IMPROVEMENT  LOANS 


STOP 


COOLIDGE  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

A  Full  Service  Bank  (617)926-7000  member  F  D.I  C 


Thursday,  19  April  -  8-9:45 

Thursday  'A'  Series 
Friday,  20  April  -  2-3:45 
Saturday,  21  April  -  8-9:45 
Tuesday,  24  April  -  8-9:45 

Tuesday  'O  Series 
COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Sibelius  Karelia  Suite,  Op.  11 

Sibelius  En  Saga 

Walton  Symphony  No.  1 


Wednesday,  25  April  —  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Thursday,  26  April  -  8-9:15 

Thursday  'C  Series 
Friday,  27  April -2-3:15 
Saturday,  28  April  -  8-9:15 

COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  9  in 

D  minor,  Choral 
YASUKO  HAYASHI,  soprano 
PATRICIA  PAYNE,  mezzo-soprano 
NEIL  ROSENSHEIN,  tenor 
ROBERT  LLOYD,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 
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Since  1831 .. .  S.  S.  Pierce 


From  that  first  moment  when  you  taste  any  one  of  our 

full  line  of  liquors,  premium  California 

or  imported  wines,  you'll  know  what  we  mean 

by  our  guarantee  of  quality  and  value. 

It  has  been  a  family  tradition  for  generations. 

So,  when  you're  shopping  at  your 

local  package  store  or 

dining  at  your  favorite  restaurant, 

ask  for  S.  S.  Pierce. 

Uncap  147  Years 
of  Quality. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES . . . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 
(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year, 
in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to 
the  concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at 
Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies' 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physi- 
cians attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  call- 
ing in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
entrance  to  the  Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to 
their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stair- 
way at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
by  the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
will  be  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 
TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston 
Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  avail- 
able for  resale  by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
Orchestra,  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the 
concert.  You  will  receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your 
contribution. 

LATECOMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to 
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leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces 
in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (subscription  con- 
certs only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $3.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays 
beginning  at  6  pm. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5).  Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WCRB  (Boston  102.5  FM),  and  WFCR-FM. 
Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC- 
FM,  and  WFCR-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at 
(617)-893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  to  try  to  get  the  Boston 
Symphony  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  BSO,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  the  monthly  BSO  news  publication  and  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information  about  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  please 
call  the  Friends'  Office  Monday  through  Friday  between  nine  and  five.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address  with  the  label  from  your  BSO  newsletter  to  the  Development  Office,  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115.  Includ- 
ing the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our 
files. 


We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  kids 
a  free  education. 

ijk  ■      Yes,  free. 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
I       transportation  (in  Boston),  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  02115,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 
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Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference 


Four  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to 
the  individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a 
truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally  staffed  to 
meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a  fine 
hotel 

Oakwood  —  60 1  Summer  Street —  rates  from  $60.00  per  day 

Manchester,  Mass. 

Cape  Cod — Lewis  Point  Road— rates  from  $50.00 
Bourne,  Mass. 

Elmhurst  — 743  Main  Street— rates  from  $50.00 
Melrose,  Mass. 

Norwood— 767  Washington  Street— rates  from  $50.00 
Norwood,  Mass. 


Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 
(617)  698-0360 


EXPERIENCE  THE 
19™CENTURY 

One  of  the  gifts  of  the  19th  century  (along  with  Tchaikovsky,  Tolstoi,  others) 
was  the  ritual  of  the  "family  silver."  It  was  in  those  elegant  times  when  bringing 
out  the  "family  silver"  came  to  mean  a  profound  or  joyous  occasion  was  at 
hand,  one  that  called  for  something  beyond  the  ordinary. 

A  few  of  the  more  hallowed  rituals  that  evolved  over  the  genera- 
tions are  shown  below.  Next  time  you  take  out  the  Smirnoff  Silver  (it 
traces  directly  back  to  the  original  formula)  observe  the  jewel-like 
flash  of  icy-cold  Silver  pouring  into  your  glass.  Smooth,  with  a  unique 
90.4  proof.  Prepare  to  taste  history. 


ONE 
CONCESSION 
t  TO  MODERN  i 

jSL  for  mm 

.SILVER 
m  DRINK* 
YOUR 
FREEZF~ 
TAKES  TF 
PLACE  OF 
THE 
NORTF 
WINTER 
CHILL1NC 
BOTTLE  A! 
GLASSES, 


FREEZING  SILVER 
PLUSATHIRDOFATURN 

ON  THE  PEPPER  MILL 
AND  YOU  SHOULD  BE  ABLE 

TOCOUNTTHEGRAINS. 


THOROUGHLY  BLOT 
ONE  BLACK  OLIVE.  CHILL 
CHILL  EVEN  FURTHER  WITH 
ONE  OUNCEOF  ICY  SILVEP 
ANDICE.-^-™ 


IGRAfN 
HARTFORD  C-T 


SO  FULL  OF  HISTORY 
YOU  CAN  ALMOST  TASTE  IT 


If  this  wasn't  a 

black  &  white  ad, 

we  could  show  you 

what  Bailie's 
Interior  Designers 

can  do  with  color. 


We  have  assembled  a  talented  group  of  men  and 

women  to  work  with  you  on  your  decorating 

and  redecorating  plans.  One  room  or  many, 

traditional  or  modern,  they  will  share  their  creative 

ideas  with  you.  There  is  no  added  charge  for  this 

designer  service. 

For  information,  please  call  Mrs.  Scully  at 
426-1500,  extension  156. 


PAINE 

FURNITURE 


BSO  CHAMBER  MUSK  PRELUDES 

made  possible  by 

PERNOD 


A  NEW  SERIES  OF  PRE-SVMPHONV 
CHAMBER  MUSIC  AND  DINNERS 
AVAILABLE  TO  BSO  SUBSCRIBERS 

6  PM  Concerts 
(Followed  by  Dinners  at  7  pm) 


FEBRUARY  1,3 

FEBRUARY  22,  24 

MARCH  1,  3 

APRIL  12, 14 
APRIL  21 


Schubert  String  Trio  #2 
Hindemith  String  Trio  #2 

Beethoven  Serenade,  op.  25 
Mozart  Flute  Quartet  in  C 

Prokotiev  Sonata  tor  Two  Violins  I- 
Prokofiev  Flute  Sonata 

Brahms  Sextet,  op.  18 

Mozart  G  Major  Duo 
Dvorak  Terzetto 


FOR  TICKET  INFORMATION  PLEASE  CALL 
THE  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE  AT  266-1492 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Eighth  Season  1978-1979 

The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 


Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 
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The  World's  finest 
cFrom  Germany 

Come  and  discover  what  European  masters  have  known 
for  over  a  century  .  .  .  the  incomparable  excellence  of  sound 
and  craftsmanship  of  Grotrian,  Schiedmayer  and  August- 
Forster  pianos.  Our  spacious  showroom  is  in  nearby  Woburn 
and  abounds  with  the  world's  most  prestigious  instruments, 
including  pre-owned  Steinways.  With  special  pre- 
arrangement,  concert  grands  are  available  for  short-term 
performances  at  schools,  churches  and  concert  halls.  Our 
complete  services  include  sales,  service,  rebuilding,  tuning 
and  in-home  repairs. 


East  Coast  Piano  &  Organ 

21  Wheeling  Avenue, Woburn,  Mass. 
935-3870 


BSO 


The  BSO,  China,  and  the  1979  Musical  Marathon 

As  you're  probably  aware  by  now,  the  Boston  Symphony's  trip  to  China  is 
definite,  thanks  to  the  support  of  major  American  corporations.  The  Coca-Cola 
Company  supplied  the  initial  and  largest  grant;  the  Orchestra  received  generous 
assistance  from  Pam  American  World  Airways  and  generous  contributions  from 
the  Gillette  Company,  the  Mobil  Corporation,  and  also  from  Owens-Illinois,  Inc. 

The  itinerary  as  currently  planned  calls  for  the  Orchestra's  departure  from 
Boston  on  12  March  and  arrival  in  Shanghai  the  next  day;  work  with  Chinese 
musicians  in  Shanghai  on  the  14th  and  a  concert  there  on  the  15th;  travel  to  Pek- 
ing on  the  16th  and  concerts  there  on  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th.  Music  to  be  played 
features  two  Chinese  works— a  Concerto  for  Biwa  (a  lute-like  instrument)  and 
Orchestra,  and  Reflections  of  the  Moon  on  the  Second  Fountain— as  well  as  Western 
music  including  the  Brahms  First,  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique,  Tchaikovsky's 
Pathetique,  and  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concertos  with  concertmaster 
Joseph  Silverstein.  Arthur  Fiedler  will  be  on  hand  to  lead  Bernstein's  Candide 
Overture  and  The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever.  The  final  concert  in  Peking  will  feature 
both  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Peking  Central  Philharmonic  and 
will  end  with  a  joint  performance  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  conducted  by 
Seiji  Ozawa. 

The  trip  makes  necessary  several  changes  in  our  Symphony  Hall  schedule, 
and  these  are  outlined  in  the  letter  from  Board  of  Trustees  President  Nelson  J. 
Darling,  Jr.,  on  the  opposite  page.  Subscribers  who  are  affected  will  be  receiving 
individual  letters  by  mail. 

A  crucial  aspect  of  the  trip  is  the  exchange  of  ideas  to  be  afforded  by  musicians 
of  different  cultures  working  together  in  the  form  of  coaching,  master  classes, 
and  consulting  with  the  Chinese  by  individual  Orchestra  members,  as  well  as 
concert  performances.  The  trip  will  receive  considerable  press  coverage,  and 
representatives  from  the  Boston  Globe  and  Herald,  The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
The  New  York  Times,  Washington  Post,  AP,  UPI,  and  other  major  newspapers  and 
magazines  will  accompany  the  Orchestra.  CBS  camera  crews  will  be  present  and 
are  expected  to  pool  their  material  with  ABC  and  NBC,  and  CBS  Reports  is  plan- 
ning an  hour- long  documentary  on  the  event  to  be  shown  some  four  or  five 
weeks  after  the  tour.  Overall,  the  BSO's  visit  to  China  seems  destined  to  be  the 
major  cultural  story  of  the  year,  and  the  CBS  Reports  telecast  the  biggest  on  music 
in  the  history  of  the  media. 

The  Orchestra  is  due  back  from  China  on  20  March,  just  in  time  for  the  1979 
Musical  Marathon  the  weekend  following,  and  this  should  be  cause  for  plenty  of 
added  excitement  as  well  as  special  premiums  related  to  the  China  visit.  So  if 
you're  already  bowled  over  by  the  listings  in  the  premium  catalog,  there'll  be 
even  more  incentive  for  your  pledges  once  the  Orchestra  has  returned  from  its 
historic  trip. 


To  our  subscribers: 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  go  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  to  give  concerts  and  coach  Chinese  musicians  during  the 
period  March  12-20, 1979.  Our  Orchestra  will  be  the  first  performing  ensemble  to 
visit  China  since  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  and  will  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  future  growth  of  symphonic  music  in  China.  Funds  have  been 
raised  from  various  corporations,  so  that  the  trip  is  self-supporting  and  does  not 
in  any  way  draw  upon  annual  contributions  to  the  Orchestra  or  to  our  vital 
BSO/100  endowment  campaign. 

We  regret  that,  because  of  the  trip,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cancel  the  following 
concerts: 


Friday,  March  16, 1979 
Saturday,  March  17, 1979 
Thursday,  March  22, 1979 

In  addition,  the  following  concerts  will  be  re-scheduled  as  indicated: 

March  14  Open  Rehearsal  changed  to  Thursday,  March  29, 1979 
March  15  Thursday  'B' changed  to  Monday,  April  2, 1979 
March  20  Providence,  R.I.  changed  to  Monday,  April  16, 1979 

I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  historic  trip  for  our  Orchestra  is  worth 
the  imposition  which  I  know  these  changes  will  cause.  Subscribers  will  be  receiv- 
ing individual  letters  explaining  the  policies  with  regard  to  refunds  and  other 
alternatives  covering  these  changes.  If  you  participate  in  a  shared  series  which  is 
affected,  please  contact  the  subscription  office  for  assistance. 

The  invitation  for  this  trip  was  announced  on  national  television  by  Vice- 
Premier  Teng  Hsiao- ping  during  his  recent  visit  here,  and  it  has  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  United  States  Government.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has 
unanimously  endorsed  this  historic  cultural  initiative,  and  your  understanding 
and  support  in  this  matter  are  most  important  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

President 
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Friends'  Page 


The  Marathon  and  China— Just  Days  Away 


As  this  book  goes  to  press,  plans  for  the  Orchestra's  visit  to  China  are  all  but 
complete,  and  the  Friends'  labors  for  the  1979  Musical  Marathon  are  enmeshed 
with  these  plans.  The  main  theme  of  the  Marathon  television  broadcast  on  Sunday, 
25  March  from  6:30-8  p.m.  over  WCVB-TV/Channel  5  will  be  music  from  China, 
with  the  Orchestra  playing  some  of  the  music  from  their  Shanghai  and  Peking 
concerts.  If  he's  feeling  up  to  it,  Arthur  Fiedler  will  wind  up  that  part  of  the  show 
with  The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever.  In  any  event,  don't  miss  the  television  show, 
and  all  our  gratitude  to  our  Trustee  Leo  Beranek  for  making  this  important  part 
of  the  Musical  Marathon  a  reality.  We  hope  that  those  subscribers  who  have  the 
option  of  attending  the  Marathon  concert  in  place  of  a  cancelled  subscription 
performance  will  choose  to  attend  this  extravaganza  and  fill  Symphony  Hall  to 
overflowing  as  we  welcome  our  Orchestra  home. 

We  hope  that  you  have  read  through  your  Marathon  catalog  by  now  and  that 
you've  sent  in  a  pledge  slip  naming  the  music  you  wish  to  hear  and  the  "thank- 
you"  premium  you've  chosen.  When  you  discover  that  there's  something  else 
from  the  catalog  you  want,  you'll  be  pleased  to  find  a  second  pledge  slip  right 
under  the  first.  Mark  Tishler,  who  developed  this  catalog,  is  a  clever  man. 

Have  you  made  a  note  of  the  radio  station  most  convenient  for  you?  Listeners 
in  Western  Massachusetts  can  tune  to  WBRK-FM/101.7,  while  those  of  you  in 
southern  Massachusetts  and  on  the  Cape  have  WQRC-FM-100  on  your  dial. 
Also,  be  sure  you  have  your  catalog  handy,  since  it  includes  the  toll-free  numbers 
you  need  to  call  in  your  pledges.  Volunteers  will  await  your  calls  around  the 
clock.  Night  owls  have  a  special  treat  in  store:  a  retrospective  of  Boston 
Symphony  programs  dating  back  several  decades  and  including  many  record- 
ings never  previously  available. 

While  the  Boston  Friends  have  been  working  for  the  Marathon— which  is  now 
just  days  away —our  New  York  Friends  of  Tanglewood  recently  held  a  most  suc- 
cessful concert  and  ball  at  the  Waldorf,  an  event  which  netted  almost  $25,000.  We 
offer  them  our  hearty  congratulations  for  a  job  well  done,  and  now  we're  looking 
forward  to  the  successful  completion  of  another  major  event— the  1979  Musical 
Marathon.  Remember  to  turn  your  money  into  music. 


Belmont  Area  Symphony  Lectures 


The  Belmont  Area  is  happy  to  announce  that  it  is  able  to  offer  a  second  series  of 
Symphony  Lectures;  the  first  four  were  so  successful  that  Miss  Grace  F.  McCre- 
ary,  a  well-known  musicologist,  has  agreed  to  give  four  more  talks  as  her  contri- 
bution to  the  BSO.  Each  lecture  will  be  based  on  the  week's  Symphony  program 
and  so  is  of  interest  to  all  series  audiences.  The  dates  are  7  and  28  March,  11  and 
25  April,  the  time  is  9:45-11:30  a.m.  The  place  is  Miss  McCreary's  home,  54  Ken- 
more  Road  in  Belmont.  Consomme  will  be  served  before  the  talk. 

Space  is  limited,  so  if  you  wish  more  information  or  want  to  sign  up,  please 
telephone  Mrs.  Amsbury  at  484-2126.  The  price  is  $15  for  the  series  or  $4  per 


single  lecture. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  Music  Director  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
Orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  Shenyang,  China  in  1935  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  In  the  fall 
of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  high- 
est honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for 
outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  Assistant  Conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
was  Music  Director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers 
beginning  in  1963,  and  Music  Director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony 
Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest 
conducting  numerous  American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January 
of  1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
was  made  an  Artistic  Director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  Music  Directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and 
Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  remaining 
Honorary  Conductor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strength- 
ened the  Orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home.  In  February/ 
March  1976,  he  conducted  concerts  in  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  Vienna,  Munich, 
Berlin,  London,  and  Paris  on  the  Orchestra's  European  tour.  In  March  1978  he 
brought  the  Orchestra  to  Japan,  leading  thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities,  an  occasion 
hailed  by  critics  as  a  triumphal  return  by  Mr.  Ozawa  to  his  homeland.  Then,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  he  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Pe- 
king Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  became  the  first  foreigner  in  many  years 
to  lead  concerts  in  China. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly  with 
the  orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan.  Since  he  first  conducted  opera  at  Salzburg 
in  1969,  he  has  led  numerous  large-scale  operatic  and  choral  works.  He  has  won  an 
Emmy  Award  for  outstanding  achievement  in  music  direction  for  the  BSO's  Evening 
at  Symphony  television  series,  and  his  recording  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  has  won 
a  Grand  Prix  du  Disque.  Seiji  Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon  include  works  of  Bartok,  Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler, 
and  Ravel,  with  works  of  Berg,  Stravinsky,  Takemitsu,  and  a  complete  Tchaikovsky 
Swan  Lake  forthcoming.  For  New  World  records,  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  Orchestra  have 
recorded  works  of  Charles  Tomlinson  Griffes  and  Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last 
in  the Dooryard  Bloom' d. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


1978/79 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

*  Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Emanuel  Boder 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Phillip  K.Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 
f  Joel  Moerschel 

f  Jonathan  Miller 
f  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Will  Rhein 

Joseph  Hearne 

Bela  Wurtzler 

Leslie  Martin 

John  Salkowski 

John  Barwicki 
r  Robert  Olson 
"  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

W 'alter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E  flat  clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 

David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  A 1  pert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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Accompanist  to 

Leonard  Bernstein  •  Arthur  Fiedler 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Seiji  Ozawa  •  Andre  Previn 

Gunther  Schuller   •  Yehudi  Wyner 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 

Thursday,  8  March  at  8 
Friday,  9  March  at  2 
Saturday,  10  March  at  8 


CLAUDIO  ABBADO  conducting 


MAHLER 


Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor 

Allegro  maestoso.  With  complete  gravity  and 
solemnity  of  expression. 

Andante  moderato.  Very  easygoing.  Not  to  be  hurried 

at  any  point. 
In  quietly  flowing  motion. 
Urlicht  (Primal  Light).  Very  solemn,  but  simple,  like  a 

hymn. 
In  the  tempo  of  the  scherzo.  —Bursting  out  wildly.  — 

Slow  —Allegro  energico— Slow— Very  slow  and 

expansive.— Slow.  Misterioso. 


BARBARA  HENDRICKS,  soprano 
JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY  CHORUS, 
LORNA  COOKE  deVARON,  conductor 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:30  and  Friday's  about  3:30. 

Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Saturday's  concert  is  being  filmed  for  future  telecast,  and  occasional  shots  of  the  audience 
may  be  included. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given 

in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters 

Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 

A  letter  to  subscribers  affected  by  the  Orchestra's  trip  to  China  appears  on  page  7. 
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SPEND  YOUR 
SATURDAY  MORNINGS 

WITH 

THE  ORCHESTRA 

ON  'GBH  RADIO 


Join  Morning  Pro  Musica  host 
Robert  J.  Lurtsema  for  a  fas- 
cinating series  exploring  the 
inner  workings  of  a  modern  sym- 
phony orchestra. 

Each  week,  special  guests  from 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  be  on  hand  to  share  their 


insights  in  to  the  Orchestra's 
management,  production  and 
music. 

This  week's  guests: 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 

Lois  Schaefer,  piccolo 


THE  ORCHESTRA 

Morning  Pro  Musica 
Saturday  7:00-12:00  noon 

'GBH  RADIO  89.7  FM 
HBASF 
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Pasiene  W.ne  4  Food  Somewlle.  MA  02143 


THE  ORCHESTRA  is  made  possible  by  grants  from  BASF  Systems  and  Pastene  Wine  and  Food. 
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Gustav  Mahler 

Symphony  No. 2  in  C  minor 


Gustav  Mahler  was  born  in  Kalischt 
(Kalist?)  near  the  Moravian  border  of 
Bohemia  on  7  July  1860  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  18  May  1911.  He  composed 
his  Symphony  No. 2  between  1888  and 
1894,  the  chronology  of  this  process  being 
laid  out  in  the  note  below.  He  himself 
conducted  the  first  three  movements  only 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  on  4  March 
1895  and  gave  a  complete  performance 
with  the  same  orchestra  and  with  soloists 
Josephine  von  Artner  and  Hedwig  Felden 
on  13  December  that  year.  Mahler  also 
introduced  the  work  in  this  country  at  a 
concert  of  the  New  York  Symphony  on  8 
December  1908  with  the  Oratorio  Society 
and  soloists  Laura  L.  Combs  and 
Gertrude  Stein  Bailey.  Karl  Muck  gave  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performance  on  22 
January  1918:  the  soloists  were  May  Peterson  and  Merle  Alcock,  and  the  chorus  was  pre- 
pared by  Stephen  Townsend.  Later  Boston  Symphony  performances  were  given  by 
Leonard  Bernstein  with,  on  various  occasions,  sopranos  Ellabelle  Davis,  Adele  Addison, 
Theresa  Green,  and  Lorna  Hayward,  mezzo-sopranos  Suzanne  Sten,  Nan  Merriman,  Jen- 
nie Tourel,  and  Christa  Ludwig,  and  with  diverse  choruses;  by  Richard  Burgin  with 
Nancy  Carr,  Eunice  Alberts,  and  the  Chorus  Pro  Musica;  William  Steinberg  and  Joseph 
Silverstein  with  Benita  Valente,  Beverly  Wolff,  and  the  Harvard-Radcliffe  Collegium 
Musicum;  William  Steinberg  with  Joy  Clements,  Beverly  Wolff,  and  the  Westminster 
Symphonic  Choir;  and  most  recently,  bySeiji  Ozawa  with  Susan  Davenny  Wyner  and 
Maureen  Forrester,  with  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus  in  Boston  in  April  1975 
and  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  at  Tanglewood  in  August  that  year. 

The  score  calls  for  four  flutes  (all  doubling  piccolo),  four  oboes  (two  of  them  doubling 
English  horn),  three  clarinets  in  B  flat  (one  doubling  bass  clarinet)  and  two  high  clarinets 
in  E  flat,  four  bassoons  (one  doubling  contrabassoon),  ten  horns,  eight  trumpets,  four 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  organ,  two  harps,  kettledrums  (three  players),  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
high  and  low  tamtams,  triangle,  snare  drum  (several  if  possible),  glockenspiel,  tubular 
bells,  birch  brush,  plus  an  offstage  group  consisting  of  kettledrum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
and  triangle;  further,  strings,  soprano  solo,  alto  solo,  and  mixed  chorus. 

In  August  1886,  eight  years  out  of  school  and  with  conducting  experience  at 
Bad  Hall,  Laibach  (Ljubljana),  Iglau  (Jihlava),  Olmiitz  (Olomouc),  Cassel,  and 
Prague,  the  twenty-six-year-old  Mahler  was  appointed  second  conductor  at  the 
theater  in  Leipzig.  (His  superior  was  a  future  Boston  Symphony  conductor, 
Arthur  Nikisch.)  He  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  captain  in  the  Saxon  army, 
Baron  Carl  von  Weber,  grandson  of  the  composer  of  Der  Freischutz,  Euryanthe, 
and  Oberon,  music  close  to  Mahler's  heart.  The  encounter  had  interesting  conse- 
quences. First,  Captain  von  Weber  invited  Mahler  to  examine  his  grandfather's 
sketches  for  an  opera  called  Die  drei  Pintos,  begun  and  abandoned  in  1820  near 
the  end  of  his  work  on  Freischutz.  He  hoped  to  interest  Mahler  in  extracting  a 
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performing  version  from  those  sketches,  a  project  considered  but  then  dropped 
earlier  in  the  century  by  Giacomo  Meyerbeer  and  Franz  Lachner.*  Then,  Mahler 
and  von  Weber's  wife  Marion  fell  in  love,  and  some  of  their  affair  is,  as  it  were, 
composed  into  the  First  Symphony  on  which  Mahler  worked  with  great  con- 
centration in  February  and  March  1888. 

He  did,  in  any  event,  take  on  Die  drei  Pintos  and  conducted  its  highly  acclaimed 
premiere  on  20  January  1888.  Bouquets  and  wreaths  galore  were  presented  to 
Mahler  and  the  cast.  Mahler  took  home  as  many  of  these  floral  tributes  as  he 
could  manage,  and  lying  in  his  room  amid  their  seductive  scent,  he  imagined 
himself  dead  on  his  bier.f  Marion  von  Weber  pulled  him  out  of  his  state  and 
removed  the  flowers,  but  the  experience  had  been  sufficient  to  sharpen  greatly 
Mahler's  vision  of  a  compositional  project  he  had  had  in  mind  for  some  months 
and  on  which  he  began  work  a  few  weeks  later.  This  was  a  large  orchestral  piece 
called  Totenfeier  or  Funeral  Celebration.  Mahler's  biographer  Henry-Louis  de  La 
Grange  points  out  that  Totenfeier  was  the  title  of  the  recently  published  German 
translation  by  Mahler's  friend  Siegfried  Lipiner  of  Dziady,  the  visionary  and  epic 
masterpiece  of  Poland's  greatest  poet,  Adam  Mickiewicz.  De  La  Grange  suggests 
as  well  that  certain  aspects  of  Dziady  and  of  Mickiewicz's  life  were  apposite  to 
Mahler's  own  situation,  particularly  with  respect  to  Marion  von  Weber,  and  that 
the  music  might  be  construed  as  a  requiem  for  their  relationship. 

We  know,  at  any  rate,  that  the  following  things  happened:  Mahler  began  the 
composition  of  Totenfeier  in  February  1888,  but  preferred  to  use  the  enforced  and 
welcome  holiday  brought  about  by  the  closing  of  theaters  in  mourning  for 
Emperor  Wilhelm  I  to  work  on  the  Symphony  No.l.  In  May,  he  resigned  his 
Leipzig  post,  in  part  because  of  the  increasingly  tense  situation  with  the  von 
Webers,  and  became  Music  Director  of  the  opera  in  Budapest.  He  returned  to  his 
Totenfeier  score  in  the  late  spring  and  summer,  finishing  the  composition  in 
August  and  completing  the  orchestral  score  in  Prague  on  10  September.  Five 
years  later  — Mahler  had  meanwhile  become  Principal  Conductor  in  Hamburg- 
he  realized  that  Totenfeier  was  not  an  independent  piece,  but  rather,  the  first 
movement  of  a  new  symphony.  In  1893-94,  the  rest  fell  into  place  as  quickly  as 
his  conducting  obligations  permitted.  The  second  and  third  movements  were 
completed  in  July  1893,  the  latter  two  weeks  ahead  of  the  former.  (The  order  of 
the  movements  seems  to  have  caused  Mahler  some  difficulty:  he  first  imagined 
what  is  now  the  third  movement  as  coming  second,  and  the  present  second 
movement  was  at  one  time  meant  to  be  the  fourth.)  In  the  spring  of  1894,  Mahler 
revised  the  first  movement,  coming  to  the  end  of  that  task  on  29  April.  In  June, 
he  sketched  the  finale,  finishing  the  composition  on  25  July.  For  the  fourth  move- 
ment, the  song  Urlicht  (Primal  Light),  we  have  no  date;  it  is  likely,  however,  to 


*Lachner  (1803-90)  was  highly  regarded  by  Robert  Schumann  as  "the  most  talented  and 
learned  among  the  South  German  composers".  He  wrote  the  recitatives  in  the  commonly 
heard  edition  of  Cherubini's  Medee.  He  was  an  important  conductor,  chiefly  in  Munich, 
though  Wagner  likened  his  performance  of  Mozart's  G  minor  Symphony  to  the  swinging  of 
a  bronze  pigtail. 


fMahler's  second  sister,  Justine,  who  was  his  housekeeper  before  his  marriage  and  who 
later  became  the  wife  of  Arnold  Rose,  the  distinguished  concertmaster  of  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  liked  as  a  child  to  surround  her  bed  with  lighted  candles  and  play  corpse. 
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have  been  composed  with  piano  accompaniment  in  1892  together  with  other 
songs  on  Knaben  Wunderhom  texts  and  then  set  for  orchestra  in  the  summer 
either  of  1893  or  1894.  The  fair  copy  of  the  complete  score  of  the  symphony  is 
dated  28  December  1894.  The  present  performances  incorporate  revisions  Mahler 
made  at  various  stages  up  to  1909. 

The  Second  Symphony  is  often  called  the  Resurrection,  but  Mahler  himself  gave 
it  no  title.  On  various  occasions,  though,  and  beginning  in  December  1895,  the 
time  of  the  premiere,  in  correspondence  with  Max  Marschalk,  music  critic  of  the 
VossischeZeitung  in  Berlin,  Mahler  offered  programs  to  explain  the  work.  On  this 
question  he  blew  hot  and  cold.  Writing  to  his  wife,  he  referred  to  the  program  he 
had  provided  at  the  request  of  King  Albert  of  Saxony  in  connection  with  a  per- 
formance in  Dresden  in  December  1901  as  "a  crutch  for  a  cripple."*  He  goes  on: 
"It  gives  only  a  superficial  indication,  all  that  any  program  can  do  for  a  musical 
work,  let  alone  this  one,  which  is  so  much  all  of  a  piece  that  it  can  no  more  be 
explained  than  the  world  itself.  I'm  quite  sure  that  if  God  were  asked  to  draw  up 
a  program  of  the  world  he  created  he  could  never  do  it.  At  best  it  would  say  as 
little  about  the  nature  of  God  and  life  as  my  analysis  says  about  my  C  minor 
Symphony.  In  fact,  like  all  religious  dogmas,  it  leads  directly  to  misunderstand- 
ing, to  a  flattening  and  coarsening,  and  in  the  long  run  to  such  distortion  that  the 
work  and  still  more  its  creator  are  utterly  unrecognizable." 


This  is  actually  a  note  written  by  Mahler  for  a  performance  in  Munich  the  year  before,  sup- 
pressed by  him  at  the  last  minute,  but  brought  out  again  in  response  to  King  Albert's 
request. 


music  for  frugal  musings 

open  up  worlds  of  color  and  sound  at  practical  prices 
with  records  from  the  Harvard  Coop,  New  England's 
largest  record  center,  rock,  folk,  classical  and  more  . . . 
for  less. 


HARVARD  SQUARE 


CAMBRIDGE 
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Not  only  was  Mahler  skeptical  about  the  programs  he  could  not  resist  devis- 
ing—all post  festum,  be  it  noted— but  he  changed  his  mind  repeatedly  as  to  just 
what  the  program  was.  (Three  different  versions,  one  written  in  January  1896  for 
his  friends  Natalie  Bauer-Lechner  and  Bruno  Walter,  another  for  Max  Marschalk 
two  months  later,  and  the  Munich-Dresden  version  of  1900-01,  are  given  on 
pages  784-6  of  de  La  Grange's  biography.)  Across  their  differences,  they  share 
certain  features.  The  first  movement  celebrates  a  dead  hero.  It  retains,  in  other 
words,  its  original  Totenfeier  aspect,  and  since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond symphonies  were,  in  a  sense,  of  simultaneous  genesis,  it  is  worth  citing 
Mahler's  comments  that  it  is  the  hero  of  the  First  Symphony  who  is  borne  to  his 
grave  in  the  funeral  music  of  the  Second  (to  Marschalk,  26  March  1896)  and  that 
"the  real,  the  climactic  denouement  [of  the  First]  comes  only  in  the  Second" 
(transmitted  to  Ludwig  Karpath,  critic  of  the  Neues  Wiener  Tagblatt,  by  Bauer- 
Lechner  in  November  1900).  The  second  and  third  movements  represent 
retrospect,  the  former  being  innocent  and  nostalgic,  the  latter  including  a  certain 
element  of  the  grotesque.  The  fourth  and  fifth  movements  are  the  resolution  and 
they  deal  with  the  Last  Judgment,  redemption,  and  resurrection. 

All  this  has  bearing  on  Mahler's  perception  of  the  structure  of  his  Second 
Symphony,  a  matter  on  which  he  made  various  comments  that  are  not  so  much 
contradictory  as  they  are  complementary.  Referring  to  the  frustrating  because 
partial  premiere  in  Berlin  in  March  1895,  he  said  that  the  first  three  movements 
were  in  effect  "only  the  exposition"  of  the  symphony.  The  appearance  of  the 
Urlicht  song,  he  wrote  elsewhere,  sheds  light  on  what  comes  before.  Writing  to 
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the  critic  Arthur  Seidl  in  1897,  he  refers  to  the  three  middle  movements  as  hav- 
ing the  function  only  of  an  "interludium."  There  is,  as  well,  the  question  of 
breaks  between  movements.  The  score  is  quite  explicit  here,  specifying  a  pause 
"of  at  least  five  minutes"  after  the  first  movement  and  emphatically  demanding 
in  German  and  Italian  that  the  last  three  movements  follow  one  another  without 
any  interruption.  Yet  in  March  1903,  Mahler  wrote  to  Julius  Buths,  who  was  get- 
ting ready  to  conduct  the  work  at  Diisseldorf,  a  letter  worth  quoting  at  some 
length: 

"According  [to  your  suggestion]  then,  the  principal  break  in  the  concert  would 
come  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  movements.  I  am  amazed  at  the  sensitivity 
with  which  you  (contrary  to  my  own  indications)  have  recognized  the  natural 
caesura  in  the  work.  I  have  long  been  of  this  opinion,  and  furthermore,  each  per- 
formance I  have  conducted  has  strengthened  this  view. 

"Nonetheless,  there  ought  also  to  be  an  ample  pause  for  gathering  one's 
thoughts  after  the  first  movement  because  the  second  movement  has  the  effect 
after  the  first,  not  of  contrast,  but  as  a  mere  irrelevance.  This  is  my  fault  and  not  to 
be  blamed  on  insufficient  comprehension  on  the  part  of  listeners.  Perhaps  you 
have  already  sensed  this  in  rehearsing  the  two  movements  one  after  the  other. 
The  Andante  is  composed  as  a  kind  of  intermezzo  (like  some  lingering  resonance 
of  long  past  days  from  the  life  of  him  whom  we  bore  to  his  grave  in  the  first 
movement— something  from  the  days  when  the  sun  still  smiled  upon  him). 


From  the  fifth  movement  of  Mahler's  Second  Symphony 
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"While  the  first,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  movements  belong  together 
thematically  and  in  mood,  the  second  piece  stands  by  itself,  in  a  certain  sense 
interrupting  the  grim  and  severe  march  of  events.  Perhaps  this  is  a  weakness  in 
planning,  the  intention  behind  which  is,  however,  surely  clarified  for  you  by  the 
foregoing  suggestion. 

"It  is  altogether  logical  to  interpret  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  movement  as  a 
connecting  link  to  the  first,  and  the  big  break  before  the  former  helps  to  make 
this  clear  to  the  listener." 

This  is  illuminating  and  written  with  great  conviction;  yet  one  should  prob- 
ably assume  that  Mahler's  final  thoughts  on  the  question  are  to  be  found  in  his 
1909  revisions,  published  1910,  where  he  sticks  with  his  original  directions  for 
an  attacca  between  the  third  and  fourth,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  movements. 

The  first  and  last  movements  are  the  symphony's  biggest,  though  the  finale  is, 
of  the  two,  much  the  longer.*  In  other  ways,  they  are  as  different  as  possible, 
partly  no  doubt  because  of  the  six  years  that  separate  them,  still  more  crucially 
because  of  their  different  structural  and  expressive  functions.  The  Totenfeier  is 
firmly  anchored  to  the  classical  sonata  tradition  (late  Romantic  branch).  Its  char- 
acter is  that  of  a  march,  and  Mahler's  choice  of  key — C  minor —surely  alludes  to 
the  classic  exemplar  for  such  a  piece,  the  marcia  funebre  in  Beethoven's  Eroica.  A 
feature  that  is  very  much  Mahler's  own  is  the  disruption  of  tempo.  Against 
scrubbing  violins  and  violas,  low  strings  hurl  turns,  scales,  and  broken  chords. 
Their  instruction  is  to  play  not  merely  ///but  "ferociously."  At  the  same  time, 
though,  Mahler  prescribes  two  distinct  speeds  for  the  string  figures  and  rests  that 
separate  them,  the  former  "in  violent  onslaught"  at  about  J  =  144,  the  latter  in 
the  movement's  main  tempo  of  about  J  =  84-92.  Later,  the  climax  of  the 
developed  is  fixed  not  only  by  maximal  dissonance,  but,  still  more  strikingly,  by 
a  series  of  three  caesuras,  each  followed  by  an  "out  of  tempo"  forward  rush. 


*As  always,  Mahler  has  given  careful  thought  to  questions  of  timing,  proportion,  and  sym- 
metry. The  three  "interludes"  are  smaller  in  scale  than  the  two  great  supporting  pillars. 
From  first  movement  to  fourth,  there  is  a  gradual  diminution  of  scale  (the  second  and  third 
movements  being  about  equal)  so  as  to  prepare  for  the  huge  finale  as  dramatically  as  possi- 
ble. The  three  instrumental  movements  and  the  two  vocal  (exposition  and  resolution,  ques- 
tion and  answer)  are  two  blocks  of  about  equal  size. 
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The  thematic  material  of  the  second  movement,  both  the  dance  with  which  it 
begins  and  the  cello  tune  that  soon  joins  in,  go  back  to  Leipzig  and  the  time  of  the 
Totenfeier.  Like  the  minuet  from  the  Third  Symphony,  this  movement  was  occa- 
sionally played  by  itself,  and  Mahler  used  to  refer  to  these  bucolic  genre  pieces  as 
the  raisins  in  his  cakes.  Three  musicians  who  resisted  its  charms  were  Claude 
Debussy,  Paul  Dukas,  and  Gabriel  Pierne*,  who  all  walked  out  during  its  perfor- 
mance in  Paris  in  1910:  reactionary  and  too  much  like  Schubert,  they  said. 

The  third  movement  is  a  symphonic  expansion  of  the  Knaben  Wunderhom  song 
about  St.  Anthony  of  Padua's  sermon  to  the  fishes.  Mahler  worked  on  the  two 
pieces  simultaneously  and  finished  the  scoring  of  the  song  one  day  after  that  of 
the  scherzo.  (The  piece  underwent  yet  another  transformation,  and  a  fascinating 
one,  at  the  hands  of  Luciano  Berio,  who  used  it  in  his  1968  Sinfonia  as  a  kind  of 
clothesline  on  which  to  string  quotations  and  reminiscences  from  a  great  range 
of  Western  music.) 

The  sardonic  Fischpredigt  scherzo  skids  into  silence,  and  its  final  shudder  is 
succeeded  by  a  new  sound,  the  sound  of  a  human  voice.  In  calling  on  that 
resource,  as  he  would  in  his  next  two  symphonies  as  well,  Mahler  consciously 
and  explicitly  evokes  Beethoven's  summoning  of  the  human  voice  in  the  Ninth 
Symphony.*  Urlicht  is  one  of  Mahler's  loveliest  songs  and  full  of  Mahlerian 
paradox,  too,  in  that  its  hymnlike  simplicity  and  naturalness  is  achieved  by  a 
metrical  flexibility  so  vigilant  of  prosody  and  so  complex  that  the  opening  sec- 
tion of  thirty-five  bars  has  twenty-one  changes  of  meter.  The  chamber-musical 
scoring,  too,  is  characteristically  detailed  and  inventive. 


*Pierne  (1863-1937)  was  a  composer  and  conductor  whose  March  of  the  Little  Lead  Soldiers 
still  shows  up  on  Pops  programs  from  time  to  time. 


*Mahler's  use  of  the  voice  in  the  Symphony  No.8  and  in  Das  Lied  von  derErde  (The  Song  of  the 
Earth),  which  he  also  called  a  symphony,  is  different.  Had  Mahler  not  called  the  Eighth  a 
symphony,  we  would  probably  call  it  a  cantata,  while  Das  Lied  is  really  a  song  cycle. 
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The  peace  that  the  song  lays  across  the  symphony  like  balm  is  shattered  by  an 
outburst  whose  ferocity  again  refers  to  the  corresponding  place  in  Beethoven's 
Ninth.  Like  Beethoven,  Mahler  draws  on  music  from  earlier  in  the  symphony; 
not,  however,  in  order  to  reject  it,  but  to  build  upon  it.  He  spreads  before  us  a 
great  and  pictorial  pageant.  Horns  sound  in  the  distance  (Mahler  referred  to  this 
as  "the  crier  in  the  desert").  A  march  with  a  suggestion  of  the  Gregorian  Dies  irae 
is  heard,  and  music  saturated  in  angst,  more  trumpet  signals,  marches,  and  a 
chorale.  Then  Mahler's  "grosse  Appell,"  the  Great  Calling,  the  Last  Trump:  horns 
and  trumpets  loud  but  at  a  great  distance,  while  in  the  foreground  a  solitary  bird 
flutters  across  the  scene  of  destruction.  Silence,  and  from  that  silence  there 
emerges  again  the  sound  of  human  voices  in  a  Hymn  of  Resurrection.  A  few 
instruments  enter  to  support  the  singers  and,  magically,  at  the  word  "rief"— 
"called"— a  single  soprano  begins  to  float  free. 

Mahler  knew  early  that  he  wanted  a  vocal  finale,  though  thoroughly  aware  of 
the  perils  of  inviting  comparison  with  Beethoven,  but  the  problem  of  text  baffled 
him.  Once  again  the  altogether  remarkable  figure  of  Hans  von  Bulow  enters  the 
scene,  von  Bulow,  the  pianist  who  gave  the  first  performance  of  Tchaikovsky's 
most  famous  piano  concerto  (in  Boston),  who  conducted  the  premieres  of  Tristan 
and  Meistersinger  (and  whose  young  wife  left  him  for  Wagner),  who  was  one  of 
the  most  influential  supporters  of  Brahms.  When  Mahler  went  to  the  Hamburg 
Opera  in  1891,  the  other  important  conductor  in  town  was  von  Bulow,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  symphony  concerts.  Von  Bulow  was  not  often  a  generous  col- 
league, but  Mahler  impressed  him,  nor  was  his  support  diminished  by  his  failure 
to  like  or  understand  the  Totenfeier  when  Mahler  played  it  for  him  on  the  piano: 
it  made  Tristan  sound  like  a  Haydn  symphony,  he  said.  As  von  Billow's  health 
declined,  Mahler  began  to  substitute  for  him,  and  he  was  much  moved  by  von 
Billow's  death  early  in  1894.  At  the  memorial  service  in  Hamburg,  the  choir  sang 
a  setting  of  the  Resurrection  Hymn  by  the  eighteenth-century  Saxon  poet  Fried- 
rich  Gottlieb  Klopstock.  "It  struck  me  like  lightning,  this  thing,"  Mahler  wrote  to 
Arthur  Seidl,  "and  everything  was  revealed  to  my  soul  clear  and  plain."  He  took 
the  first  two  stanzas  of  Klopstock's  hymn  and  added  to  them  verses  of  his  own 
that  deal  still  more  explicitly  with  the  issue  of  redemption  and  resurrection.* 

The  lines  about  the  vanquishing  of  pain  and  death  are  given  to  the  two  soloists 
in  passionate  duet.  The  verses  beginning  Mit  Flugeln,  die  ich  mir  errungen  (With 
wings  I  won  for  myself)  form  the  upbeat  to  the  triumphant  reappearance  of  the 
chorale:  Sterben  werd'ich,  um  zu  lebenl  (I  shall  die  so  as  to  live!),  and  the  symphony 
comes  to  its  close  in  a  din  of  fanfares  and  pealing  bells. 

—Michael  Steinberg 


*Klopstock  is  not  much  read  nowadays,  but  for  political  reasons  as  well  as  esthetic,  he  was  a 
hero  to  literary-minded  youth  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Lovers  of  Massenet's 
Werther  know  this,  and  one  imagines  that  the  sentimental  reference  in  that  work  to  "le  divin 
Klopstock" contributed  to  Mahler's  irritation  with  this  opera,  which  he  conducted— to 
Massenet's  immense  admiration— in  Hamburg  in  1895-96. 

Texts  and  translations  for  Mahler's  Second  Symphony  appear  on  pages  24-25. 
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sEea 


Urlicht 


Primal  Light 


O  Roschen  rot! 

Der  Mensch  liegt  in  grosster  Not! 
Der  Mensch  liegt  in  grosster  Pein! 
Je  lieber  mocht  ich  im  Himmel 


sein! 

Da  kam  ich  auf  einen  breiten  Weg, 
Da  kam  ein  Engelein  und  wollt  mich 

abweisen. 
Ach  nein!  Ich  liess  mich  nicht 

abweisen! 
Ich  bin  von  Gott  und  will  wieder 

zu  Gott! 
Der  liebe  Gott  wird  mir  ein 

Lichtchen  geben, 
Wird  leuchten  mir  bis  in  das  ewig  selig 

Leben! 


0  little  red  rose! 

Humankind  lies  in  greatest  need! 
Humankind  lies  in  greatest  pain! 
Much  rather  would  I  be  in 

Heaven! 

Then  I  came  onto  a  broad  way, 
And  an  angel  came  and  wanted 

to  turn  me  away. 
But  no,  I  would  not  let  myself  be 

turned  away! 

1  am  from  God  and  would  return 

to  God! 
Dear  God  will  give  me  a 

light, 
Will  light  me  to  eternal,  blissful 

life! 


—from  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn  (The  Boy's  Magic  Horn) 


Auferstehung 

Aufersteh'n,  ja  aufersteh'n  wirst 

du, 
MeinStaub,  nach  kurzer  Ruh! 
Unsterblich  Leben!  Unsterblich  Leben 
Wird  der  dich  rief  dir 

geben! 

Wieder  aufzubliih'n  wirst  du  gesat! 
Der  Herr  der  Ernte  geht 
Und  sammelt  Garben 
Uns  ein,  die  starben! 


Resurrection 

Rise  again,  yes,  you  will  rise 

again, 
My  dust,  after  brief  rest! 
Immortal  life!  Immortal  life 
Will  He  who  called  you  grant 

you! 

To  bloom  again  you  were  sown! 
The  Lord  of  the  Harvest  goes 
And  gathers  sheaves, 
Us,  who  died! 

— Friedrich  Gottlieb  Klopstock 
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O  glaube,  mein  Herz,  o  glaube: 

Es  geht  dir  nichts  verloren! 

Dein  ist,  Dein,  ja  Dein,  was  du  gesehnt! 

Dein,  was  du  geliebt, 

Was  du  gestritten! 

O  glaube: 

Du  wardst  nicht  umsonst  geboren! 
Hast  nich  umsonst  gelebt, 
gelitten! 

Was  entstanden  ist,  das  muss 

verge  hen! 
Was  vergangen, 

auferstehen! 
Hor'  auf  zu  beben! 
Bereite  dich  zu  leben! 

O  Schmerz!  Du  Alldurchdringer! 

Dir  bin  ich  entrungen! 

O  Tod!  Du  Allbezwinger! 

Nun  bist  du  bezwungen! 

Mit  Fliigeln,  die  ich  mir  errungen, 

In  heissem  Liebesstreben 

Werd'  ich  entschweben 

Zum  Licht,  zu  dem  kein  Aug' 

gedrungen! 
Sterben  werd'ich,  um  zu  leben! 

Aufersteh'n,  ja  aufersteh'n 

wirst  du, 
Mein  Herz,  in  einem 

Nu! 
Was  du  geschlagen, 
Zu  Gott  wird  es  dich  tragen! 


O  believe,  my  heart,  but  believe: 
Nothing  will  be  lost  to  you! 
Yours  is  what  you  longed  for, 
Yours  what  you  loved, 
What  you  fought  for! 

O  believe: 

You  were  not  born  in  vain! 
You  have  not  lived  in  vain,  nor 
fought! 

What  has  come  into  being  must 

perish, 
What  has  perished  must  rise 

again! 
Cease  from  trembling! 
Prepare  to  live! 

O  Pain,  piercer  of  all  things, 
From  you  I  have  been  wrested! 

0  Death,  conqueror  of  all  things, 
Now  you  are  conquered! 

With  wings  I  won  for  myself, 
In  love's  ardent  struggle, 

1  shall  fly  upwards 

To  that  light  to  which  no  eye  has 

penetrated! 
I  shall  die  so  as  to  live! 

Rise  again,  yes,  you  will  rise 

again, 
My  heart,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 

eye! 
What  you  have  conquered 
Will  bear  you  to  God! 

— Gustav  Mahler 
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MORE. . . 

Mahlerby  Henry-Louis  de  La  Grange  is  on  its  way  to  becoming  the  standard 
biography:  still  incomplete,  it  is  already  a  big  book,  extremely  detailed,  a  little 
defensive,  and  really  indispensable  (Doubleday).  The  long-awaited  second  vol- 
ume of  Donald  Mitchell's  perceptive  study  — this  installment  is  called  The  Wun- 
derhorn  Years— is  at  last  out  (Westview).  By  far  the  best  short  book  on  Mahler  — 
and  it  is  indeed  excellent  on  any  terms  — is  Michael  Kennedy's  in  the  Master 
Musicians  series  (Dent  paperback).  Alma  Mahler's  memoirs,  And  the  Bridge  is 
Love  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovitch),  and  her  Gustav  Mahler:  Memories  and  Letters 
(University  of  Washington,  available  in  paperback),  contain  interesting,  in  fact 
essential  material,  though  one  would  not  wish  absolutely  to  vouch  for  reliability 
on  every  point;  however,  the  third  edition  of  Memories  and  Letters,  revised  and 
enlarged  by  Donald  Mitchell  and  Knud  Martner,  provides  invaluable  corrections 
and  commentary.  Mahlerby  Kurt  Blaukopf  is  a  coffee-table  book,  often  seen  these 
days  on  remainder  counters  and  worth  picking  up.  It  is  an  indiscriminate  squir- 
reling together  of  this  and  that,  but  with  many  fascinating  pictures  (Oxford). 
Arnold  Schoenberg's  Mahler  essay  in  Style  and  Idea  is  worth  knowing  (St.  Mar- 
tin's). Philip  Barford's  little  book  on  the  songs  and  symphonies  in  the  B.B.C. 
Music  Guides  series  is  useful  (University  of  Washington  paperback). 

Claudio  Abbado  has  recorded  the  Second  Symphony  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus,  the  soloists  being  Carol  Neblett  and  Marilyn 
Home,  and  it  is  not  really  necessary  to  look  further  (Deutsche  Grammophon). 
Nonetheless,  two  other  remarkable  recorded  performances  should  be  men- 
tioned: Rafael  Kubelik's  with  Edith  Mathis,  Norma  Procter,  and  the  Bavarian 
Radio  Symphony  and  Chorus  (Deutsche  Grammophon),  and  Otto  Klemperer's 
with  Elisabeth  Schwarzkopf,  Hilde  Rossl-Majdan,  and  the  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra and  Chorus. 

-M.S. 
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PRO  MUSICIS  PRESENTS 


STEPHANIE  JUTT 

Flutist 

In  Recital  with  Chamber  Ensemble 
at  Jordan  Hall 

SUNDAY,  MARCH  18,  AT  3  PM 


Tickets  at  Jordan  Hall 
Box  Office         $4/$2.50 
Telephone  536-2412 
Pro  Musicis  Foundation, 
470  Park  Ave.  South,  NYC 

Music  by: 

F.  Kuhlau 
Robert  Schumann 

G.  P.  Telemann 
Manuel  de  Falla 
Betsy  Jolas 
Andre  Jolivet 


"A  brilliant  technician  and 
musician"  The  New 
York  Times 

"An  exceptionally  talented 
and  ambitious  young 
flutist"  Boston  Globe 

"Captivating"  New  Yorker 
Magazine 
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CORRIGENDUM. . . 


Thanks  to  Richard  Mackey  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  horn  section  for  a  correc- 
tion and  an  amplification  of  the  program  note  on  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik.  Mozart's 
E  flat  Wind  Serenade,  K.375,  has  two  minuets,  not  one,  and  Thurston  Dart's  now 
out-of-print  recording  of  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  follows  Alfred  Einstein's  sugges- 
tion of  including  the  minuet  of  the  Piano  Sonata  in  G,  K.App.C.25.05(App.l36), 
in  place  of  the  minuet  that  is  missing  between  the  first  and  second  movements. 

-M.S. 
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Claudio  Abbado 


Claudio  Abbado,  who  last  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1971,  is  presently  music  director  of 
La  Scala  in  Milan  and  principal  con- 
ductor of  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra.  A  native  of  Milan,  he 
studied  piano,  composition,  and  con- 
ducting at  the  Verdi  Conservatory, 
where  he  was  a  student  of  Carlo 
Maria  Giulini,  and  he  was  a  conduct- 
ing student  of  Hans  Swarowski  at  the 
Vienna  Academy.  A  winner  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center's  Kous- 
sevitzky  Award  in  1958  and  of  the 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos  Conducting 
Competition  five  years  later  — the  lat- 
ter earning  him  an  assistant  conduc- 
torship  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  — he  was  invited  by  Herbert  vonKara- 
jan  to  conduct  at  the  1965  Salzburg  Festival,  and  he  has  since  appeared  there 
annually. 

Mr.  Abbado  was  named  permanent  conductor  of  La  Scala  in  1968,  and  engage- 
ments with  other  leading  opera  companies  and  orchestras  followed.  He  has 
appeared  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  and  the  orchestras  of 
Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  In  1973 
Mr.  Abbado  led  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  on  a  tour  of  Japan  and  China,  and  he 
visited  Moscow  on  tour  with  the  La  Scala  Orchestra  in  1974.  He  toured  Europe 
and  the  United  States  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  in  1976,  and,  in  September 
1976,  he  conducted  La  Scala's  productions  of  Macbeth,  Simon  Boccanegra,  and  La 
Cenerentola  for  that  company's  American  debut  at  the  Kennedy  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Abbado  records  for  London  and  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  he  has  been 
awarded  France's  Grand  Prix  du  Disque,  Holland's  Edison  Prize,  and  Germany's 
Schallplattenpreis.  He  has  recorded  Mahler's  Second  Symphony  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 


nsAlflL  lLL.   /yL/oA^  V     certified,  public  accountant 


One  Boston  Place     Boston,  Mass.  02108     617  367-2110 


Live  Music  lb  Go. 


The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 
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Barbara  Hendricks 


Born  in  Stephens,  Arkansas,  soprano 
Barbara  Hendricks  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Nebraska  with  a 
B.S.  in  chemistry  and  mathematics. 
She  then  came  to  New  York  to  study 
at  the  Juilliard  School,  and  she  was  a 
student  of  Jennie  Tourel. 

Ms.  Hendricks  has  sung  with  the 
orchestras  of  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
and  Boston— she  appeared  here  last 
season  in  performances  of  David  Del 
Tredici's  The  Final  Alice  under  Seiji 
Ozawa  — with  such  conductors  as 
Claudio  Abbado,  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
Zubin  Mehta,  Eugene  Ormandy,  and 
Andre  Previn,  and  she  made  her 
Salzburg  Festival  debut  with  James  Levine  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  She 
has  given  recitals  in  New  York's  Town  Hall,  Paris,  Stockholm,  and  Chicago,  and 
her  frequent  chamber  music  engagements  include  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of 
Lincoln  Center.  Operatic  appearances  have  included  the  Blossom,  Glynde- 
bourne,  and  Holland  Festivals,  and  the  opera  companies  of  Boston,  San  Francisco 
and  Santa  Fe.  She  recently  made  her  debut  with  the  Berlin  Staatsoper  singing 
Susanna  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  and  she  is  scheduled  to  appear  at  Aix-en-Provence 
and  Stuttgart. 

Ms.  Hendricks  sings  the  role  of  Clara  on  the  award-winning  recording  of  Porgy 
and  Bess  with  Lorin  Maazel  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  and  she  has  recorded 
Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  elue  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  with  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris  and  Daniel  Barenboim.  She  has  received  awards  from  the  National  Opera 
Institute,  the  Kosciusko  Foundation,  the  Sullivan  Foundation,  the  Concours  Inter- 
national de  Paris,  the  Liederkranz  Competition,  and  the  Naumburg  Competition. 


How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 

With  a  late  supper  and  a  generous  nightcap  at 

a  most  congenial  rendezvous: The  Cafe  at  The  Ritz.  It's  an  old 

Boston  friend  with  a  new  look .  .  .  and  delicious  suppers 

are  now  served  until  half-past  midnight. 

See  you  this  evening? 


V 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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Jessye  Norman 

Jessye  Norman's  rise  to  prominence 
in  the  world's  concert  and  opera 
houses  has  been  fast  and  steady.  Born 
in  Augusta,  Georgia,  Ms.  Norman 
studied  at  Howard  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Peabody  Conser- 
vatory in  Baltimore,  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  In  1968  she  won 
first  prize  at  the  Bavarian  Radio  Cor- 
poration International  Music  Com- 
petition in  Munich,  Germany,  and 
this  led  to  engagements  throughout 
Europe.  In  December  1969  she  made 
her  operatic  debut  at  the  Deutsche 
Oper,  Berlin  as  Elisabeth  in  Wagner's 
Tannhauser.  With  Riccardo  Muti  con- 
ducting, she  made  her  debut  at 
Florence's  Teatro  Comunale  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Maggio  Musicale, 
Florence  in  1971.  Berlin  mounted  a  new  production  of  Aida  for  her  in  1972, 
Claudio  Abbado  conducting.  This  role  served  as  the  vehicle  for  her  La  Scala 
debut  in  April  1972  with  Abbado,  and  for  her  American  operatic  debut  at  the 
Hollywood  Bowl  that  summer  in  a  concert  performance  of  A  ida  with  James 
Levine.  Colin  Davis  introduced  Ms.  Norman  to  Boston  Symphony  audiences  in 
an  all-Wagner  concert  at  Tanglewood,  1972,  and  she  made  her  debut  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  Covent  Garden  that  September  as  Cassandra  in  Berlioz's  Les 
Troyens. 

In  January  of  1973,  Ms.  Norman  was  invited  to  make  her  New  York  recital 
debut  on  the  roster  of  Great  Performers  at  Lincoln  Center,  and  a  1980  appearance 
is  already  scheduled  for  that  series.  Ms.  Norman  has  been  featured  with  many 
American  and  European  orchestras,  including  those  of  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  Vienna,  and  London.  She  has  performed  in  England,  Spain, 
Germany,  Holland,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Finland,  Israel,  Canada,  and  France. 
Her  festival  appearances  include  Edinburgh,  Vienna,  Aldeburgh,  Salzburg,  and 
the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival,  and  she  has  recorded  Mozart,  Mahler,  Verdi, 
Schubert,  and  Wagner  for  Philips  records.  Ms.  Norman  will  make  her  first  tour 
of  Japan  in  the  1979-80  season. 

Ms.  Norman  sang  Sieglinde  in  concert  performances  of  Wagner's  Die  Walkure, 
Act  I  under  Seiji  Ozawa  at  the  close  of  last  season  and  at  Tanglewood  last  sum- 
mer. This  season,  she  has  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  under  Colin 
Davis  in  performances  of  Mahler's  Des  Knaben  Wunderhom,  and  she  will  return 
once  again  for  Schoenberg's  Gurre-Lieder,  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting,  in  Boston  and 
Carnegie  Hall. 
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PERRY,   DEAN,   STAHL  &  ROGERS,   INC.,  ARCHITECTS 

ARCHITECTURE  &  PLANNING.  SPACE  PLANNING  &  DESIGN.  PRESERVATION.  RESTORATION  &  RE-USE 

Recent  Space  Planning  &  Interior  Design  Commissions 

Burgess  &  Leith,  60  State  Street 

Cabot,  Cabot  &  Forbes,  60  State  Street 

The  Downtown  Club 

Gaston,  Snow  &  Ely  Bartlett,  1  Federal  Street 

Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  /  Downtown  Clubhouse 

Humphrey  Browning  MacDougall,  1  Beacon  Street 

Old  Federal  Courts  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

State  Street  Research  &  Management  Corp.,  225  Franklin  Street 

177  Milk  Street,  Boston  /  423-0100 


LUXURY  IN  4  S 

There's  nothing  to  compare  it  to. 

•  Standard  4  wheel  drive 

•  Power  steering 

•  Power  brakes 

•  360  cubic  inch 
V-8  engine 

•  Other  options 
available  ^  r|  WAGQNEER  UMTTID 

Jeep  wrote  the  book  on  4-wheel  drive. 

EASTERN  MASS  JEEP  DEALERS 
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Lorna  Cooke  deVaron 


Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  currently 
celebrating  her  thirty-first  year  with 
the  New  England  Conservatory 
Chorus,  is  one  of  the  country's  most 
distinguished  choral  conductors. 
Under  her  direction,  and  in  col- 
laboration with  many  of  the  world's 
most  famous  conductors,  recordings 
by  the  Chorus  have  won  the  Grand 
Prix  du  Disque  of  France  and  awards 
from  the  National  Academy  of 
Recording  Arts  and  Sciences. 

As  director  of  the  Choral  Depart- 
ment at  the  Conservatory,  Mrs. 
deVaron  regularly  prepares  the 
Chorus  for  its  performances  with  the 
BSO.  After  successfully  leading  the 
Chorus  on  tours  of  Spain  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1966,  she  received  the  City  of 
Boston  Medal  for  Distinguished  Achievement  as  the  first  American  woman  ever 
to  have  conducted  a  mixed  ensemble  in  Europe.  She  was  awarded  the  Radcliffe 
College  Graduate  Society  Medal  in  1972  and,  in  1978,  the  Wellesley  College  Dis- 
tinctive Service  Medal.  During  the  summer  of  1977  she  spent  four  weeks  in  Israel 
where  she  was  one  of  the  guest  conductors  at  the  Tenth  Zimriya  Festival  of 
Choruses.  While  in  Israel,  she  taught  choral  conducting  workshops  for  a  week  at 
the  Summer  Institute  of  the  Academy  of  Music  at  the  University  of  Jerusalem. 

Mrs.  deVaron  is  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  College  where  she  studied  music 
theory  with  Nadia  Boulanger.  She  received  her  M.A.  in  music  from  Radcliffe, 
where  she  was  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Radcliffe  Choral  Society  under 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth  and  studied  composition  with  Walter  Piston  and 
Archibald  Davison.  In  1944,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  Mrs.  deVaron  was 
appointed  to  the  faculty  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  as  Assistant  Professor.  She  came 
to  the  New  England  Conservatory  faculty  in  1947  and  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  in  1953  after  having  studied  with  Robert 
Shaw. 

Mrs.  deVaron  has  recently  prepared  the  Chorus  for  its  recording  of  Paul 
Chihara's  Missa  Carminum  Brevis  for  Composer's  Recording  Institute. 
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However  detailed  their  knowl- 
edge of  family  affairs,  relatives  often 
lack  the  professional  experience 
required  of  a  trustee. 

At  New  England  Merchants  Bank, 
we  have  both  the  personal  resource- 
fulness and  the  professional  stand- 
ing to  make  the  sensitive  and  timely 
decisions  required  of  a  trustee.  And 
our  record  as  managers  of  nearly 
$2  billion  in  personal  assets  speaks 
for  itself. 

A  conversation  with  a  New 
England  Merchants  trust  expert  is 
all  it  takes  to  get  started.  Write  or 
call  any  of  our  trust  or  banking  offi- 
cers. New  England  Merchants 
National  Bank,  28  State  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02109, 
(617)  742-4000. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 


TRUST 


"Lets  just  have  a  nice,  relaxed  set,  Graham. 
Afterwards  I'll  tell  you  how  Yrn  revising  your  trust  fund. 


Member  FDIC 
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The  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 


The  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus  was  founded  in  1947  by  its  director, 
Lorna  Cooke  deVaron.  The  group  was  established  to  provide  professional  train- 
ing for  future  singers,  educators,  and  conductors  and  has,  in  the  thirty-one  years 
since,  become  one  of  the  country's  most  distinguished  vocal  groups.  The  Chorus 
has  performed  with  the  Boston  Symphony  for  the  past  twenty-six  years  and  has 
made  seventeen  recordings  with  the  BSO  on  the  RCA  and  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon  labels.  Its  most  recent  recording  was  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette,  which 
won  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque. 

The  group  has  made  extensive  tours  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  Europe  and  has  performed  under  many  distinguished  conductors,  including 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Colin  Davis,  Charles  Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Aaron  Copland,  Robert  Shaw,  and  Nadia  Boulanger.  During  this  past  summer, 
Mrs.  deVaron  and  the  Chorus  were  invited  by  the  Israeli  government  to  partici- 
pate in  Israel's  Thirtieth  Anniversary  festivities.  While  in  Israel,  the  Chorus, 
which  was  the  biggest  to  participate  in  the  festivities,  made  a  sixteen-day  tour  of 
the  country  with  major  concerts  in  Jerusalem,  Tel- Aviv,  and  Caesarea.  After  its 
return  to  the  States  it  participated  in  the  final  Tanglewood  concert  of  the  season, 
singing  in  Haydn's  oratorio  The  Seasons. 

This  past  November  the  Chorus  participated  in  the  first  Boston  Symphony 
performances  of  Janacek's  Glagolitic  Mass.  The  Chorus  has  also  recently  finished 
recording  Paul  Chihara's  Missa  Carminum  Brevis  for  Composer's  Recording 
Institute. 

James  Pajak,  Associate  Conductor  of  the  Chorus,  has  helped  prepare  the  group 
for  these  performances  of  the  Resurrection  Symphony. 


The  only  thing  nicer  than 
going  to.  Face  First . . . 


EUZ4BE1H 
GB4DY 

k  FACE  FIRST  > 


...  is  leaving  Face  First.  You  feel  super.  And 
look  even  better.  All  in  an  hour. 

Your  skin  glows,  because  it's  been  truly,  deeply, 
professionally  cleansed,  rejuvenated.  You  feel 
good,  because  the  whole  experience  has 
been  so  pleasant  —  the  relaxing  massage, 
revitalizing  steam,  and  soothing  creams.  And, 
because  you  look  so  good. 
Call  or  come  by  for  a  Free  Consultation/ 
Skin  Analysis. 

Gift  Certificate  orders  by  phone,  chargeable 
I    to  MasterCharge,  VISA  6  American  Express. 


39  Newbury  Street 
Boston  536-4447 

200  Boylston  Street 
Chestnut  Hill  964-6470 


"We  look  for  creative 
answers  to  the  questions 
occupying  people's  hearts. 

The  results  make  The  Home 
Forum  unique." 


Henrietta  Buckmaster 
Editor,  The  Home  Forum 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

A  published  writer  at  12,  Henrietta 
Buckmaster  has  authored  many  books, 
ranging  from  a  history  of  the  anti- slavery 
movement  (which  brought  her  a 
Guggenheim  Fellowship)  to  a  historical 
novel  on  Shakespeare. 

Today,  this  keen  and  compassionate 
observer  of  humanity  edits  The  Home 
Forum  —  a  daily  double-page  spread  of, 
short  essays,  poetry,  art  and 
commentary,  and  one  religious  article. 

This  oasis  of  the  best  in  writing  and 
thinking  can  be  yours  Monday 
through  Friday.  Use  your  VISA  or 
Master  Charge  card  and  call  collect, 
617-262-2300.  Outside  Massachusetts, 
call  toll-free,  1-800-225-7090. 
Or  use  the  coupon. 

News.  The  way  you  need  it. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 

Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A.  02123 

Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  in  the  mail  every  Monday  through 

Friday: 


□  3  months  $13 

□  6  months  $26 

□  Check/money  order  enclosed 


□  9  months  $39 

□  1  year  $49  (a  $3  savings) 

□  Bill  me  later 


Name  (please  print) 


Street 


City 


State 


Apt. 


ZIP 


T4X 
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New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 


Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Conductor 
James  A.  Pajak,  Associate  Conductor 
Michael  J.  Fink,  Assistant  Conductor 
John  William  Hugo,  Assistant  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Renata  Barabino 
Karen  F.  Braunstein 
Stephanie  Chimente 
Nancy  Chittim 
Amy  Clark 
Nancy  E.  Collins 
Gailanne  Cummings 
Ruth  DAgostino 
Heidi  Doxsee 
Josephine  Edwards 
Anne  Finley 
Ann  Fudge 
Gale  Fuller 
Linda  Gerol 
Elizabeth  Gilbert 
Laya  Harbater 
Akiko  Hosoi 
Lawana  Idol 
Claire  Jacobsen 
Anne  Johnson 
Marquita  I.  Lister 
Sandy  Lynch 
Nancy  Lyons 
Karen  McBride-Doyle 
Alice  McDonald 
Leah  McKinnon 
Paula  McNulty 
Barbara  A.  Morse 
Carol  Noonan 
Nancy  Northup 
Kimberly  Ann  Parsons 
Julie  C.  Peterson 
Diane  Pickering 
Monica  Schmeltzinger 
Deborah  Slade 
Julie  Smith 
Claire  Stadtmueller 
Nancy  Swanson 
Victoria  Wagner 
Ree-Ven  Wang 
Cheryl  Welsh 

Altos 

Julie  S.  Allen 
Stephanie  Ancona 
Judith  E.  Aucoin 
Carrie  Boyd 
Deborah  Brussel 
Magdalen  Cantwell 
Judy  Cataldo 


TalithaClaypoole 

Maria  Demogenes 

Gina  Marie  Fiore 

Marilou  Hagen 

Alanna  Heaton 

Nancy  R.  Hines 

Tracy  Ellen  Kaltman 

Anne  Keaney 

Tracey  Linden 

Trinh  Luong 

Cathy  Manley 

Katherine  McKee 

Cynthia  Miles 

Jeanne  O'Connor-Jackson 

Linda  Orfaly 

Claire  Rabinow 

Robin  Rubendunst 

Suzanne  Gaye  Sheppard 

PavlaSim 

Johanna  Hill  Simpson 

Victoria  Taplin 

Susan  Trout 

Elise  Trumbull 

Katherine  Marie  Ventres 

Cathy  Wallace 


Tenors 

Marc  Aubertin 
William  Bickford 
Andrew  Connor 
Roger  Davis 
George  W.  Emlen 
Garth  Fletcher 
Richard  Folwell 
Mario  Giammarco 
John  William  Hugo 
Thomas  Irwin 
Scott  Leatherman 
James  Moritz 
James  Pajak 
David  Rakowski 
James  Ricci 
Colby  Roberts 
Ted  Shure 

Pierce  Stewart  Sioussat 
Cedric  Stripling 
Minh  Trinh 
Richard  C.  Westerdale 


Basses 

S.  Mark  Aliapoulios 
Vytas  J.  Baksys 
David  J.  Campbell 
E.  S.  Candidas 
Larry  Chvany 
Gregory  Crowell 
Peter  DiDomenica 
Gregory  Dinger 
Carlton  Julius  Doctor 
John  Fanning 
Michael  J.  Fink 
David  Frieze 
Mark  Haberman 
Thorn  Healy 
Charles  J.  Hitchcock 
Jerome  Hoberman 
John  D.  Holyoke 
Francis  Hubbard 
David  L.  Kowalski 
Robert  LaPat 
Scott  Leland 
Andrew  List 
Paul  Madore 
Anthony  V.  Manoli 
Jean-Pierre  D.  Marble 
Nate  Moon 
Philip  Moss 
David  B.  Murray 
Michael  D.  Neverisky 
William  A.  Nourse 
Brian  Ocock 
Donnell  L.  Patterson 
Michael  E.  Scannell 
Mark  Sheehan 
Jim  Skinner 
Peter  James  Sykes 
Joel  Wizansky 
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J  TOE  MASTERWQRKS  EflGRALE  3 


Allen  Lannom,  Conductor 


A  HANDEL  FESTIVAL 


Wednesday,  March  14 
8:00  pm 


THE  PASSION 
ACCORDING  TO  ST.  JOHN 


Sanders  Theatre 
Cambridge 


Sunday,  March  18 
3:00  pm 


MUSIC  FOR 

HARPSICHORD,  BAROQUE  VIOLIN, 

RECORDER  &  SOPRANO 

Mark  Kroll,  Carol  Lieberman,  Scott-Martin  Kosofsky  &  Carole  Bogard 


Old  West  Church 
Boston 


Wednesday,  March  28 
8:00  pm 


Series  Tickets 
15,  $12  &  $10 


ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT 


FOR  RESERVATIONS  PHONE  641-0428 


ARTS  I  Boston  vouchers  accepted 


Sanders  Theatre 
Cambridge 


Single  Tickets 

$7,$5.50& 


?^?^^^^^^^ 


fo/M4fr 


•  MERCEDES-BENZ      •  BMW        •  ROLLS  ROYCE 

•  PRESTIGE  USED  CARS   (Imported  &  Domestic) 

•  CONVENIENT  INTOWN  LOCATION 

•  SALES  —  SERVICE  —  PARTS 


Foreign  Motors 


1095  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Boston 
787-3000 


ROLLS 


ROYCE 
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MUSICAL  MARATHON 
FINE  ARTS  PREMIUMS 
ARE  HANGING  IN  THE 
MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  CORRIDOR 
OF  SYMPHONY  HALL. 

Do  look  them  over 

and  choose  the  one 

you  want  to  own. 

MORE  INFORMATION  IS  AVAILABLE 

FROM  THE  MARATHON  OFFICE, 

3rd  Floor,  266-1492, 

Ext.  130  or  148. 


BSO  Members  Live  on  WGBH-89.7-FM 


Live  interviews  with  BSO  members  on  Saturday  mornings  continue  on  The 
Orchestra  segment  of  WGBH-FM's  Morning  Pro  Music  a,  hosted  by  Robert  J. 
Lurtsema.  Those  coming  up  include  principal  flute  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
together  with  piccoloist  Lois  Schaefer  on  10  March,  and,  "live  on  tape"  while  the 
Orchestra  is  in  China,  principal  horn  Charles  Kavalovski  on  17  March.  This 
series  of  interviews  is  made  possible  by  grants  from  BASF  Systems  and  Pastene 
Wine  and  Food. 


</yiyw0ur$  Sin,  <Mm  Me 
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The  dealership 

as  respected  as  the  automobiles 

it  represents. 


/lift a  C 


BMW     Maserati     Mercedes  Benz 
Leasing  Arrangements  Available 


436  Marrett  Road  (Rte2-A)  Lexington,  Mass. 
862-6700 


RTE  128 


r 


DERTADS  is  a  posh 
hideaway.  Intimate, 
relaxed  —  approximately 
40  people  served  nightly. 
Return  to  high  style;  enjoy 
yourself  in  a  restaurant 
destined  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country. 


^ 


Dertads 

Open  6:00  p.m.  to  11:00  p.m. 
Closed  Mondays 
in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  Street,  Harvard  Square 
KV^  Cambridge,  Mass.  (617)354-1234  ^f 
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Kachelofen 
Ceramic  Tile 
Stoves 

The  superbly  designed  Kachelofen 
Ceramic  Tile  Stove  offers  a  practical 
and  beautiful  solution  to  the  rising 
cost  of  fuel.  Fired  by  wood  or  coal, 
this  classic  European  stove  can  heat 
a  whole  house  or  a  single  room.  And 
at  just  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
heating  with  a  conventional  heating 
system  fueled  by  oil,  gas  or  electricity. 

^Brtck 
<Yatd 

Brick,  tile,  ceramic 
products  and  gift  items. 

128  Middlesex  A  ven  ue 
Somerville,  Ma.  02145 
Tel.  (617)  666-3090 

OffRt.  1-93. 
Open  8:30-4:30  Monday-Saturday 

a  division  of  Spaulding  Brick  Co 


COMING  CONCERTS  . . . 

Friday,  23  March  -  2-3:50 
Saturday,  24  March  -  8-9:50 
Tuesday,  27  March  -  8-9:50 

Tuesday  'C  Series 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
Verdi  La  forza  del  destino, 

Overture 
Mozart  Violin  Concerto  No.  5 

in  A,  K.  219 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
Wu  Little  Sisters  of  the  Grass 

Plain,  Concerto  for  Pipa 
and  Orchestra 
LIU  TEH-HAI 
Liszt  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

in  E  flat 
LIU  SHIH-KUN 


Thursday,  29  March  -  7:30 
Open  Rehearsal, 
rescheduled  from  14  March 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Friday,  30  March  -  2-3:50 
Saturday,  31  March  -  8-9:50 
Monday,  2  April  -  8-9:50 
Thursday  'B'  Series, 
rescheduled  from  15  March 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Schoenberg         Gurre-Lieder 
JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
TATIANA  TROYANOS,  mezzo- 
soprano 
JAMES  McCRACKEN,  tenor 
KIM  SCOWN,  tenor 
DAVID  ARNOLD,  baritone 
WERNER  KLEMPERER,  narrator 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 
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After 
the 
symphony... 


.  .  .  continue  the  evening  in  the  old  world  tradition. 

Tecce's  Restaurant,  famous  for  Italian  cuisine 
for  over  30  years,  now  offers  "Tecce's  Cafe". 

An  authentic  representation  of  historic 

Salem  Street  in  the  North  End,  complete  with 

gas  lights,  cobblestone  street,  and  outdoor  tables. 

This  unique  dining  experience  features  late-nite 

Italian  pastries,  after  dinner  liqueurs  and  espresso's. 

AMEX.,  MC,  VISA,  DC. 

Reservations  742-6210  (Eight  or  more  &  functions) 

Parking  Available — Handicap  Facilities 


Cafe  Mon.-Sat.  Lunch  11  to  3:00  p.m. 
Sun.  11  to  1  a.m. 
Restaurant  Mon.-Sat.  Dinner  4:30  to  11:30  p.m. 
Sun.  12  to  9:00  p.m. 
Bar  Mon.-Sat.  11  to  1  a.m. 

(Attitude  Adjustment  Hours  4  to  6:00  p.m.) 
Sun.  12  to  1  a.m. 


..before  V    ^ — *y  anything 


cRgrS  Coins... 

tlje  investrnent 

virtuoso. 

How  many  investments  have  averaged 
a  better  than  20%  compound  return 
rate  over  the  past  20  years?  .  .  .  and  a 
brilliant  29%  over  the  past  5  years.7 
How  many  perform  well  in  bull  and  bear 
markets? 

Today's  financial  experts  are  recom- 
mending portfolios  that  include 
investment-quality  rare  coins  —one  of 
the  safest  high  performers.  Rare  coins 
are  easily  placed  in  Keoghs  and  IRAs, 
and  find  ready  liquidity  in  an  eager 
world  market. 

We're  recognized  numismatic  leaders, 
with  impeccable  credentials  in  the  rare 
coin  field.  Our  experts  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  diversifying  your  portfolio  with 
rare  coins.  Call  or  visit  us  today  .  .  .  tor 
a  virtuoso  investment  performance. 

Ask  for  our  free  brochure, 

Rare  Coins:  the  Outstanding  Investment. 

NEWJ 
ENGLAND 
RARE  COIN 
GALLERIES 

Dept.  G-51, 
89  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02109 
Toll-free  outside  Mass.  1-800-225-6794 
(617)  227-8800 
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A  taste  of 
Boston  chic. 

Any  day  of  the  week,  a  quiet  elegance 
prevails  in  Doubles,  Boston's  sleek- 
est, most 
sophisticated 
new  cocktail 
lounge.  At  night 
you  can  enjoy  the 
entertainment  here,| 
in  Turning  Point 
or  Shelley's 
Upstairs  Pub. 

Its  happening  at  the 
Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 


When 
your  evening's 
at  steak... 


>3T        DRINKING         ▼     £\ 


Thursday,  12  April  -  8-9:45 

Thursday  'B'  Series 
Friday,  13  April  -  2-3:45 
Saturday,  14  April  -  8-9:45 
Tuesday,  17  April  -  8-9:45 

COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Tippett  Symphony  No.  4 

Brahms  Violin  Concerto  in  D 

GIDON  KREMER 

Thursday,  19  April  -  11-12:05 

Thursday  'AM'  Series 
COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Tchaikovsky      Romeo  and  Juliet 
Walton  Symphony  No.  1 

Thursday,  19  April  -  8-9:45 

Thursday  'A'  Series 
Friday,  20  April  -  2-3:45 
Saturday,  21  April  -  8-9:45 
Tuesday,  24  April  -  8-9:45 

Tuesday  'O  Series 
COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Sibelius  Karelia  Suite,  Op.  11 

Sibelius  En  Saga 

Walton  Symphony  No.  1 

Wednesday,  25  April  —  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Thursday,  26  April  -  8-9:15 

Thursday  'C  Series 
Friday,  27  April -2-3:15 
Saturday,  28  April  -  8-9:15 

COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  9  in 

D  minor,  Choral 
YASUKO  HAYASHI,  soprano 
PATRICIA  PAYNE,  mezzo-soprano 
NEIL  ROSENSHEIN,  tenor 
ROBERT  LLOYD,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 
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Investments  that  ring  less  of  Gotterdammerung 
and  more  of  Das  Rheingold. 


Fidelity  Management  &  Research  Co. 

Investment  Advisor  to  the  Fidelity  Group  of  Funds 

82  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109,  Tel.  726-0650 


of  Greek  Mythology,  artistically  wrought  in  18kt 
yellow  gold,  features  a  fiery  ruby  eye  and  dia- 
monds pave-set  in  platinum.  You'll  find  Pegasus 
on  the  cover  of  our  new  all-color  1978-79  Year- 
book. $9500.  Catalogue  $2. 


SHREVE, 
CRUMPS 

LOW  CO. 

JEWELERS  SINCE  1800 


330  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS  02116  (617)  267-9100  AND  THE  MALL  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


ANTIQUES  •  CHINA  •  CRYSTAL  •  SILVER  •   GIFTS  •  STATIONERY 
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Since  1831 . . .  S.  S.  Pierce 

From  that  first  moment  when  you  taste  any  one  of  our 

full  line  of  liquors,  premium  California 

or  imported  wines,  you'll  know  what  we  mean 

by  our  guarantee  of  quality  and  value. 

It  has  been  a  family  tradition  for  generations. 

So,  when  you're  shopping  at  your 

local  package  store  or 

dining  at  your  favorite  restaurant, 

ask  for  S.  S.  Pierce. 
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PJSfe 
romenade 

In  The  Colonnade  Hotel. 
120  Huntington  Avenue. 

7  AM  to  Midnight. 

(Saturday  'til  1:00  AM.) 

Live  background  music  nightly 

In-hotel  parking  available 

Telephone:  261-2800 


.    .  Avoid  a. 

i$*ns  experience. 

With  a  tax-deferred  IRA  or  Keogh  account  that  will  help  you  live  tomorrow,  the  way  you 

do  today. 
We're  one  of  the  few  banks  that  will  invest  your  funds  in  term  certificates  with  interest 

rates  guaranteed  until  your  anticipated  retirement.  And  we  can  provide  you  a 
personalized  projection,  based  on  your  estimated  contribution,  that  will  tell  you  how 

much  to  expect  when  you  retire. 

With  IRA  or  Keogh,  you'll  pay  no  Federal  income  tax  on  money  contributed  until  you 

retire.  And  all  taxes  are  deferred  on  interest  earned  until  received  as  retirement  income. 

So  if  you're  self-employed,  in  a  profession,  or  a  salary  earner  not  covered  by  either 
pension  plans,  remember  that  IRA  or  Keogh  can  take  a  few  more  financial  worries  out  of 

your  plans  for  tomorrow. 

Call  482-7530  or  stop  by  any  of  our  offices.  IRA  or  Keogh. 

Take  one  before  retiring. 


Suffolk 


Savings  Bank, 


Maybe  we  can  help. 

A  Mutual  Savings  Bank      Member  FDIC/DIFM 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES . . . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 
(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year, 
in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to 
the  concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at 
Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies' 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physi- 
cians attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  call- 
ing in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
entrance  to  the  Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to 
their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stair- 
way at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
by  the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
will  be  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston 
Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  avail- 
able for  resale  by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
Orchestra,  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the 
concert.  You  will  receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your 
contribution. 

LATECOMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to 
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leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces 
in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (subscription  con- 
certs only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $3.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays 
beginning  at  6  pm. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5).  Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WCRB  (Boston  102.5  FM),  and  WFCR-FM. 
Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC- 
FM,  and  WFCR-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at 
(617)-893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  to  try  to  get  the  Boston 
Symphony  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  BSO,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  the  monthly  BSO  news  publication  and  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information  about  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  please 
call  the  Friends'  Office  Monday  through  Friday  between  nine  and  five.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address  with  the  label  from  your  BSO  newsletter  to  the  Development  Office,  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115.  Includ- 
ing the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our 
files. 


We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  kids 
a  free  education. 

»iA        Yes,  free. 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
i       transportation  (in  Boston),  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  02115,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 
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Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference  .  .  . 


Four  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to 
the  individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a 
truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally  staffed  to 
meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a  fine 
hotel 


Oakwood  —  60 1  Summer  Street  —  rates  from  $60.00  per  day 

Manchester,  Mass. 

Cape  Cod  —  Lewis  Point  Road— rates  from  $50.00 
Bourne,  Mass. 

Elmhurst  —  743  Main  Street— rates  from  $50.00 
Melrose,  Mass. 

Norwood— ^767  Washington  Street— rates  from  $50.00 
Norwood,  Mass. 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 
(617)  698-0360 
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Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA  02143 
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EXPERIENCE  THE 
19™CENTURY 

One  of  the  gifts  of  the  19th  century  (along  with  Ichaikovsky,  Tolstoi,  others) 
was  the  ritual  of  the  "family  silver."  It  was  in  those  elegant  times  when  bringin 
out  the  "family  silver"  came  to  mean  a  profound  or  joyous  occasion  was  at 
hand,  one  that  called  for  something  beyond  the  ordinary. 

A  few  of  the  more  hallowed  rituals  that  evolved  over  the  genera- 
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LOF  HISTORY 
J  CAN  ALMOST  TASTE  IT 


If  this  wasn't  a 

black  &  white  ad, 

we  could  show  you 

what  Pained 
Interior  Designers 

can  do  with  color. 


We  have  assembled  a  talented  group  of  men  and 

women  to  work  with  you  on  your  decorating 

and  redecorating  plans.  One  room  or  many, 

traditional  or  modern,  they  will  share  their  creative 

ideas  with  you.  There  is  no  added  charge  for  this 

designer  service. 

For  information,  please  call  Mrs.  Scully  at 
426-1500,  extension  156. 
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BSO  CHAMBER  MUSIC  PRELUDES 

made  possible  by 

PERNOD 


R  N€W  S€RI€S  OF  PRC-SVMPHONV 
CHRMB€R  MUSIC  RND  DINN6RS 
RVRILRBL€  TO  BSO  SUBSCRIBCRS 

6  PM  Concerts 
(Followed  by  Dinners  at  7  pm) 


FEBRUARY  1,3 


Schubert  String  Trio  #2 
Hindemith  String  Trio  #2 


FEBRUARY  22,  24    Beethoven  Serenade,  op.  25 

Mozart  Flute  Quartet  in  C 


MARCH  1,3 


APRIL  12, 14 
APRIL  21 


Prokofiev  Sonata  for  Two  Violins 
Prokofiev  Flute  Sonata 

Brahms  Sextet,  op.  18 

Mozart  6  Major  Duo 
Dvorak  Terzetto 


FOR  TICKET  INFORMATION  PLEASE  CALL 
THE  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE  AT  266-1492 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Eighth  Season  1978-1979 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 


Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 


Trustees  Emeriti 

John  T.  Noonan 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 

General  Manager 


Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 


Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 

Peter  Gelb 

Director  of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 

Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 
Advisor  for  the 
Music  Director 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of  Developmmt 

Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 

Controller 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

Michael  Steinberg 

Director  of  Publications 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 
Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.Hill 

Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C.White 

Assistant  to  the 
Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Chairman 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Weston  P.  Figgins 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Vice  Chairman 

Vice  Chairman 

Secretary 

Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Richard  P.  Morse 

John  Q.  Adams 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  Ayer 
David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Mrs.  Kelton  Burbank 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 


Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 
Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Louise  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly 

John  Kittredge 

Robert  Kraft 

Benjamin  Lacy 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Manhard  II 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 


Stephen  Paine 

David  Pokross 

William  Poorvu 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

Gene  Shalit 

Peter  J.  Sprague 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Roger  Woodworth 


Grotrian 

Schiedmayer 

August-Forster 
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The  World's  finest 
^rom  Qerhiany 

Come  and  discover  what  European  masters  have  known 
for  over  a  century  .  . .  the  incomparable  excellence  of  sound 
and  craftsmanship  of  Grotrian,  Schiedmayer  and  August- 
Forster  pianos.  Our  spacious  showroom  is  in  nearby  Woburn 
and  abounds  with  the  world's  most  prestigious  instruments, 
including  pre-owned  Steinways.  With  special  pre- 
arrangement,  concert  grands  are  available  for  short-term 
performances  at  schools,  churches  and  concert  halls.  Our 
complete  services  include  sales,  service,  rebuilding,  tuning 
and  in-home  repairs. 

•  East  Coast  Piano  &  Organ 

|       21  Wheeling  Avenue, Woburn,  Mass. 

935-3870 


BSO 


Welcomes,  Greetings,  and  Thanks 


The  entire  BSO  Family  would  like  at  this  time  to  extend  warm  "welcome-home" 
wishes  to  our  Orchestra  following  its  historic  visit  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  and  we  look  forward  to  hearing  first-hand  accounts  during  the  course  of 
the  Musical  Marathon  this  weekend.  We  also  extend  sincere  greetings  and 
thanks  to  our  two  Chinese  soloists,  pipa  soloist  Liu  Teh-hai  and  pianist  Liu  Shih- 
kun,  who  have  returned  to  Boston  with  the  Orchestra  to  perform  music  featured 
on  the  BSO's  programs  in  China.  And,  finally,  we  would  like  to  thank  our  Sub- 
scribers and  Friends  for  their  understanding  and  support  in  the  face  of  concert 
cancellations  and  reschedulings  necessitated  by  the  China  trip. 


BSO/100  Campaign 


BSO/100  continues  to  make  excellent  progress  with  increased  activities  in  the 
categories  of  Leadership,  Advance,  and  Major  Gifts.  Three  important  contribu- 
tions were  received  during  the  past  month:  a  gift  of  $25,000  pledged  by  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Overseers;  a  bequest  of  $50,000  received  from  a  Friend  of  many 
years;  and  a  magnificent  contribution  of  $150,000  pledged  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
Charles  Marran  to  endow  the  "Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  Piccolo  Chair." 

An  attractive  and  new  brochure,  "Commemorative  Gift  Opportunities,"  is 
now  available  and  maybe  obtained  from  the  Development  Office  (266-1492,  Ext. 
131). 

As  always,  those  involved  with  the  Hundredth  Anniversary  campaign  are 
grateful  for  the  support  of  so  many  donors,  and  we  welcome  your  comments. 


BSO  Members  Live  on  WGBH-89.7-FM 


Live  interviews  with  BSO  members  continue  Saturday  mornings  on  The  Orches- 
tra segment  of  WGBH-FM's  Morning  Pro  Music  a,  hosted  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema. 
BSO  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  is  scheduled  for  24  March.  Also  coming  up  are 
principal  trumpet  Armando  Ghitalla  on  31  March,  principal  oboe  Ralph  Gom- 
berg  on  7  April,  and  principal  clarinet  Harold  Wright  on  14  April.  This  series  of 
interviews  is  made  possible  by  grants  from  BASF  Systems  and  Pastene  Wine  and 
Food. 


TAYL@R. 

Americas  best  loved  premium  Champagne. 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc.,  Hammondsport,  N.Y.  14840  -  Producers  of 
fine  champagnes,  ports,  sherries,  dinner  wines  and  vermouths. 


Friends'  Page 


The  1979  Musical  Marathon— This  is  It! 


One  of  the  satisfactions  of  the  Musical  Marathon  is  the  cooperation  provided  by 
the  myriad  elements  which  make  the  whole  procedure  a  very  special  one— with- 
out these  elements  we  would  be  hard  pressed  to  achieve  our  goal.  First  there  are 
the  radio  stations  which  carry  our  three-day  program.  Chief  among  these  is,  of 
course,  WCRB/102.5-FM,  with  the  founder  of  the  whole  BSO  Musical  Marathon 
concept,  our  own  Richard  L.  Kaye,  who  masterminds  the  operation  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  And  this  year  we  also  have  two  additional  stations  to  give  us  wider 
coverage:  WQRC-FM-100  on  Cape  Cod,  and  WBRK-FM-101.7  in  the  Berkshires. 
So  each  of  you  in  the  audience  should  be  able  to  take  part  in  all  the  goings-on, 
listening  to  the  station  clearest  to  you. 

If  you  can  get  to  Quincy  Market  on  Saturday,  24  March  from  10  a.m.  until  9 
p.m.  you  can  watch  and  hear,  during  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  the  "Black  Per- 
suasion" from  the  Elma  Lewis  School,  a  chamber  group  from  the  Kodaly  Insti- 
tute, and  Roger  Voisin's  "Beacon  Brass,"  all  of  whom  make  beautiful  music.  Sun- 
day afternoon  will  be  enlivened  by  "WUZ,"  our  very  special  jazz  quartet  from 
the  BSO's  double  bass  section,  and  Bo  Winokur  and  his  band,  a  feast  of  the  best 
jazz  anywhere.  These  groups  will  be  giving  us  their  all,  and  we  hope  that  you'll 
be  doing  the  same. 

Even  as  you're  reading  this,  the  Marathon  is  going  full  blast  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room.  Governor  King  has  provided  a  special  send-off,  reading  his 
proclamation  naming  this  "Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Weekend,"  welcoming 
the  Orchestra  home  from  China,  and  giving  his  full  approval  to  the  Marathon. 
We  all  join  him  heartily  in  these  sentiments.  Even  if  you  don't  take  part  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  activity,  you  can  make  a  pledge  by  picking  up  one  of  the 
red  phones  in  the  main  lobby  and  speaking  to  a  volunteer  waiting  upstairs.  And 
don't  forget  the  fine  arts  premiums  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor  — there 
are  still  outstanding  artworks  available  in  return  for  your  pledge. 

Given  the  present  level  of  activity,  it's  hard  to  keep  up  with  all  the  recent 
developments,  but  two  stand  out.  First,  we  call  your  attention  to  a  very  special 
Marathon  premium:  a  record  release  of  last  summer's  Die  Walkiire,  Act  I  perfor- 
mance from  Tanglewood  with  Jessye  Norman,  Jon  Vickers,  Gwynne  Howell, 
and  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa.  Though  the  record  is  not  yet  on  hand,  your 
order  can  be  taken  either  in  Symphony  Hall  or  Quincy  Market.  The  second 
newly-announced  special  premium  which  will  doubtless  be  in  great  demand  is  a 
new  BSO  T-shirt  commemorating  the  Orchestra's  visit  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  China:  it  has  the  BSO  colophon  with  Chinese  characters  and  the  words  "China 
Tour  79." 


Throughout  the  city  you've  been  seeing  displays  on  the  Musical  Marathon  to 
remind  you  that  it  needs  your  support.  Quincy  Market  has  designated  March  as 
"BSO  Month,"  and  shops  on  Newbury  and  Boylston  Streets  have  all  been  anx- 
ious to  give  us  a  hand.  And  then  there's  the  television  broadcast  on  WCVB-TV/ 
Channel  5,  on  Sunday,  25  March  from  6:30  to  8  p.m.  While  over  one  thousand 
tickets  have  already  been  requested  there  is  room  for  more,  and  an  unreserved 
seat  is  yours  for  a  $5  donation.  With  the  entire  BSO  and  Seiji  Ozawa  on  hand, 
plus  Arthur  Fiedler  conducting  The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever  (and  how  we  want  to 
welcome  him  back!)  and  many  guest  stars,  this  event  promises  to  be  a  gala  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  a  final  opportunity  to  Turn  Your  Money  Into  Music  and 
to  put  the  Marathon  over  the  top. 

On  this  note  your  editor  retires.  It  has  been  a  challenge  to  keep  you  informed 
of  Council  happenings  through  this  page,  I've  enjoyed  it,  and  I'm  sure  my  suc- 
cessor will  find  it  equally  stimulating. 

Please  put  the  Marathon  over  the  top! 

—Barbara  P.  Thompson 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  MUSICAL  MARATHON 


CONCERT 


SUNDAY,  25  MARCH  AT  6:30  P.  M. 


TICKETS  AVAILABLE  NOW  AT  THE  FOLLOWING 


LOCATIONS: 


COUNTER  SALES  IN  THE  CABOT-CAHNERS  AND 


HATCH  ROOMS,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  THE 


QUINCY  MARKET  ROTUNDA 


A  $5  DONATION  FOR  TICKETS  IS  REQUESTED. 


LISTEN  FOR  SURPRISE  PREMIUMS  ON  WCRB 


RADIO,  102.5  FM 


MUSICAL  MARATHON 

FINE  ARTS  PREMIUMS 

ARE  HANGING  IN  THE 

MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  CORRIDOR 

OF  SYMPHONY  HALL. 

Do  look  them  over 

and  choose  the  one 

you  want  to  own. 

MORE  INFORMATION  IS  AVAILABLE 

FROM  THE  MARATHON  OFFICE, 

3rd  Floor,  266-1492, 

Ext.  130  or  148. 

Belmont  Area  Symphony  Lectures 

The  Belmont  Area  is  happy  to  announce  that  it  is  able  to  offer  a  second  series  of 
Symphony  Lectures;  the  first  four  were  so  successful  that  Miss  Grace  F.  McCre- 
ary,  a  well-known  musicologist,  has  agreed  to  give  four  more  talks  as  her  contri- 
bution to  the  BSO.  Each  lecture  will  be  based  on  the  week's  Symphony  program 
and  so  is  of  interest  to  all  series  audiences.  The  dates  are  7  and  28  March,  11  and 
25  April,  the  time  is  9:45-11:30  a.m.  The  place  is  Miss  McCreary's  home,  54  Ken- 
more  Road  in  Belmont.  Consomme  will  be  served  before  the  talk. 

Space  is  limited,  so  if  you  wish  more  information  or  want  to  sign  up,  please 
telephone  Mrs.  Amsbury  at  484-2126.  The  price  is  $15  for  the  series  or  $4  per 
single  lecture. 

i 
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Live  Music  lb  Go. 

The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 
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Seiji  Ozawa 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  Music  Director  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
Orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  Shenyang,  China  in  1935  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  In  the  fall 
of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  high- 
est honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for 
outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  Assistant  Conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
was  Music  Director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers 
beginning  in  1963,  and  Music  Director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony 
Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest 
conducting  numerous  American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January 
of  1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
was  made  an  Artistic  Director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  Music  Directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and 
Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  remaining 
Honorary  Conductor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strength- 
ened the  Orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home.  In  February/ 
March  1976,  he  conducted  concerts  in  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  Vienna,  Munich, 
Berlin,  London,  and  Paris  on  the  Orchestra's  European  tour.  In  March  1978  he 
brought  the  Orchestra  to  Japan,  leading  thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities,  an  occasion 
hailed  by  critics  as  a  triumphal  return  by  Mr.  Ozawa  to  his  homeland.  Then,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  he  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Pe- 
king Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  became  the  first  foreigner  in  many  years 
to  lead  concerts  in  China. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly  with 
the  orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan.  Since  he  first  conducted  opera  at  Salzburg 
in  1969,  he  has  led  numerous  large-scale  operatic  and  choral  works.  He  has  won  an 
Emmy  Award  for  outstanding  achievement  in  music  direction  for  the  BSO's  Evening 
at  Symphony  television  series,  and  his  recording  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  has  won 
a  Grand  Prix  du  Disque.  Seiji  Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon  include  works  of  Bartok,  Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler, 
and  Ravel,  with  works  of  Berg,  Stravinsky,  Takemitsu,  and  a  complete  Tchaikovsky 
Swan  Lake  forthcoming.  For  New  World  records,  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  Orchestra  have 
recorded  works  of  Charles  Tomlinson  Griffes  and  Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last 
in  the Dooryard  Bloom'd. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1978/79 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

*  Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Emanuel  Boder 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Will  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E  flat  clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosherg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 

David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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Accompanist  to 

Leonard  Bernstein  •  Arthur  Fiedler 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Seiji  Ozawa  •  Andre  Previn 

Gunther  Schuller   •  YehudiWyner 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 

Friday,  23  March  at  2 
Saturday,  24  March  at  8 
Tuesday,  27  March  at  8 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


VERDI 
MOZART 


WU 


LISZT 


Overture  to  La  forza  del  des'tino 
Violin  Concerto  No.  5  in  A,  K.  219 

Allegro  aperto 

Adagio 

Tempo  di  menuetto— Allegro— Tempo  di  menuetto 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


INTERMISSION 


Little  Sisters  of  the  Grassland, 
Concerto  for  Pipa  and  Orchestra 

Grazing  on  the  grassland  — 
Furiously  struggling  in  the  blizzard  — 
Pressing  forward  in  the  freezing  night— 
Remembering  the  parties  concerned  — 
Myriad  red  flowers  blooming  everywhere. 

LIU  TEH-HAI 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  E  flat 

Allegro  maestoso— Quasi  adagio— Allegretto 
vivace— Allegro  marziale  animate  Presto. 

LIU  SHIH-KUN 


Friday's  concert  will  end  about  3:50,  Saturday's  and  Tuesday's  at  about  9:50. 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 
Baldwin  piano 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given 

in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters 

Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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SPEND  YOUR 
SATURDAY  MORNINGS 

WITH 

THE  ORCHESTRA 

ON  'GBH  RADIO 


Join  Morning  Pro  Musica  host 
Robert  J.  Lurtsema  for  a  fas- 
cinating series  exploring  the 
inner  workings  of  a  modern  sym- 
phony orchestra. 

Each  week,  special  guests  from 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  be  on  hand  to  share  their 


insights  in  to  the  Orchestra's 
management,  production  and 
music. 

This  week's  guest: 
Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director   JX&   .,  yt 


THE  ORCHESTRA 

Morning  Pro  Musica 
Saturday  7:00-12:00  noon 


'GBH  RADIO  89.7  FM 


a  BASF 


M 


jtzmi 


Fastene 

Past ene  Wine  &  Food,  Somefville.  MA  02143 


THE  ORCHESTRA  is  made  possible  by  grants  from  BASF,  Magnetic  Tape  Division  and  Pastene  Wine  and  Food. 
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Giuseppe  Verdi 

Overture  to  La  forza  del  destino 


Giuseppe  Verdi  was  born  in  Le  Roncole, 
near  Busseto  in  the  Duchy  of  Parma, 
Italy,  on  10  October  1813  and  died  in 
Milan  on  27  January  1901.  La  forza  del 
destino  was  composed  qtSant'  Agata  in 
1861  and  1862.  The  libretto  was  by  F.M. 
Piave  and  founded  on  a  Spanish  play, 
Don  Alvaro  o  La  Fuerza  de  Sino  by 
Angelo  Perez  di  Saavedra,  Duke  of  Rivas. 
The  first  performance  of  the  opera  was  in 
the  Italian  Imperial  Theatre  of  St. 
Petersburg,  10  November  1862.  It  was 
first  performed  in  Italy  at  Rome  in  the 
Teatro  Apollo,  7 February  1863.  The 
opera  reached  New  York  when  it  was 
performed  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
1865.  A  new  version  (the  libretto  altered 
by  A.  Ghislanzoni)  was  presented  at  La  Scala  in  Milan,  27  February  1869.  The  opera 
was  first  introduced  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in  New  York  on  15  November 
1918,  when  Rosa  Ponselle  and  Enrico  Caruso  sang  the  principal  parts. 

The  first  and  oidy  performances  of  this  overture  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
prior  to  this  season  were  conducted  by  Thomas  Schippers  on  17,18  and  21  March  1961. 
Seiji  Ozawa  conducted  the  overture  in  February  1979  on  tour  with  the  Orchestra  in  New 
Haven  and  Amherst,  and,  most  recently,  in  Shanghai  and  Peking  during  the  Orchestra's 
visit  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  earlier  this  month.  The  score  calls  for  flute  and 
piccolo,  two  each  of  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones and  bass  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

The  Force  of  Destiny  was  one  of  Verdi's  later  operas,  to  be  followed  by  four  more 
at  spaced  intervals  during  the  remaining  thirty-nine  years  of  his  life  (together 
with  revisions  of  Macbeth  and  Simon  Boccanegra):  Don  Carlos,  Aida,  Otello and 
Falstaff.  It  was  his  ninth  and  last  collaboration  with  Francesco  Piave  as  librettist 
—  "a  poet,"  writes  Dyneley  Hussey,  "of  little  distinction  but  great  willingness." 
The  revisions  of  Macbeth  and  Simon  Boccanegra  were  in  part  due  to  dissatisfaction 
with  Piave.  Be  this  as  it  may,  such  of  his  texts  as  R  igoletto  and  La  Traviata  seem  to 
have  made  their  point.  La  forza  del  destino,  by  general  admission,  is  hardly  a  work 
of  dramatic  continuity  and  rounded  structure,  but  rather  a  succession  of  highly 
charged  episodes,  the  musically  serviceable  parts  picked  from  a  five-act  tragedy 
of  vendetta  in  the  turmoil  of  civil  war  in  mid-eighteenth-century  Spain. 

Verdi  had  long  admired  the  drama  by  the  Duke  of  Rivas,  which  had  been  writ- 
ten in  1835.  This  spoken  tragedy  is  full  of  the  provincial  color  of  its  period,  with 
well-drawn  folk  types,  matter  which  for  reasons  of  length  and  operatic  inadap- 
tability were  sacrificed.  Verdi  referred  to  the  tragedy  as  "potente,  singolare  e 
vastissimo,  "and  it  was  these  traits  which  he  translated  with  great  skill  into  his 
own  emotional  medium. 
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All  that  happens  in  the  opera  is  possible  but  much  of  it  is  extremely  improba- 
ble. Destiny  operates  with  loaded  dice.  Characteristic  is  the  scene  in  the  first  act 
where  Leonora  and  her  lover  Don  Alvaro,  about  to  elope,  are  intercepted  by  her 
father.  Alvaro  throws  down  his  pistol,  a  gesture  to  show  that  he  has  no  intention 
of  using  it,  but  the  pistol  accidentally  fires  as  it  strikes  the  floor  and,  by  a  curious 
fluke  of  destiny,  kills  the  father,  thus  greatly  complicating  the  plot. 

The  opera  had  at  first  a  brief  prelude,  which  was  expanded  into  the  present 
overture  as  a  part  of  the  revision  made  in  1869  for  performance  at  La  Scala  in  that 
year.  The  overture  establishes  the  gloomy  atmosphere  of  the  opera  to  follow  and 
likewise  its  continuous  dramatic-lyric  flow.  The  text  was  then  altered  by 
Antonio  Ghislanzoni,  the  librettist  of  Aida  two  years  later.  The  opera  made  its 
way  into  many  countries  and  has  been  sung  in  many  languages.  When  Franz 
Werfel  provided  a  German  translation  for  performance  in  Germany,  the  opera 
enjoyed  a  sudden  and  considerable  vogue  there. 

Francis  Toye,  in  his  valuable  book  on  Verdi,  stresses  the  not  altogether  favor- 
able reception  of  La  forza  del  destino  when  it  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  St. 
Petersburg:  "Certainly  anybody  who  went  to  La  forza  del  dest ino  expecting  any 
form  of  light  entertainment  must  have  been  disappointed,  for  a  more  lugubrious 
opera  has  rarely  been  seen  on  the  stage  .  .  .  attention  being  almost  exclusively 
concentrated  on  the  sombre  drama  of  the  evil  fate  that  pursues  the  heroine,  her 
father,  her  brother,  and  her  lover.  From  the  opening  act,  when  the  father  is  killed 
by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  pistol,  to  the  final  scene  which  concludes  with  a 
Shakespearean  massacre  of  nearly  all  the  principal  characters,  the  atmosphere  is 
one  of  intense  gloom,  relieved  only  by  occasional  passages  of  a  lighter  character." 
But  Toye  goes  on  to  note  that  the  opera  also  includes  "some  of  the  most  lovely 
music  that  Verdi  ever  penned,  and  the  score  as  a  whole  is  characterized  by  a 
profusion  and  quality  of  melodic  invention  that  can  hardly  be  overpraised 
. .  .  From  the  purely  musical  point  of  view,  [La  forza  del  destino]  remains  one  of 
the  most  typical  and  spontaneous  of  all  Verdi's  compositions." 

—John  N.  Burk 

John  N.  Burk,  whose  writings  on  music  include  biographies  of  Beethoven  and  Clara 
Schumann,  was  the  Boston  Symphony's  program  annotator  from  1934  until  1966. 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Violin  Concerto  No.  5  in  A,  K.219 


Joannes  Chrisostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb 
Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself 
Wolfgango  Amadeo  about  1 770  and 
Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  on  27  January  1756 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December  1791. 
He  wrote  this  concerto  for  violin  and 
orchestra  in  December  of  1 775.  It  was 
first  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  violinist  Carl  Weudliug 
with  Karl  Muck  conducting  concerts  on 
tour  in  Providence,  Buffalo,  Troy,  and 
Cambridge  in  the  1907-08  season.  Later 
performances  featured  Anton  Witek 
(Richard  Burgin  conducting),  Dorotha 
Powers  (Serge  Koussevitzky),  William 
Kroll  (Charles  Munch),  David  Oistrakh 
(Munch,  and  also  William  Steinberg),  and  Joseph  Silverstein  (Munch,  and  Peter  Maag, 
the  latter  conducting  the  most  recent  performances  in  Boston,  on  23,  24,  and  25  January 
1975).  Maijumi  Fujikawa  played  the  piece  at  Tanglewood  last  July,  Joseph  Silverstein 
conducting,  and  Seiji  Ozawa  conducted  the  coiicerto  with  Joseph  Silverstein  again  as 
soloist  in  February  1979  in  Amherst.  The  Orchestra's  most  recent  performance  was  in 
Shanghai's  Revolutionary  Committee  Theater  on  15  March  1979  with  Seiji  Ozawa  con- 
ducting  and  Joseph  Silverstein  as  soloist.  The  orchestra  consists  of  two  oboes,  two  horns, 
and  strings. 

In  1775,  the  main  fact  of  Mozart's  professional  life  was  that  he  was  obliged  to 
provide  music  for  a  perfectly  disagreeable  patron,  Archbishop  Colloredo  of 
Salzburg.  The  relation  eventually  came  to  a  violent  end— literally,  with  the 
Archbishop's  chamberlain  kicking  the  composer  down  a  staircase  of  the 
archiepiscopal  palace— but  meanwhile,  one  of  Mozart's  more  delightful  tasks 
must  have  been  the  composition  of  a  series  of  concertos  for  the  gifted  Salzburg 
concertmaster,  Antonio  Brunetti.  The  A  major  concerto,  K.219,  is  the  last  of 
these.  A  major  is  always  a  special  key  for  Mozart.  It  is  the  farthest  he  moves  out 
toward  the  sharp  side— there  are  individual  movements  in  E,  but  no  large-scale 
works,  and  there  is  none  in  B,  F  sharp,  or  beyond— and  the  music  for  which  he 
chooses  it  almost  always  partakes  of  a  special  and  soft  moonlit  luminosity. 

Mozart  marks  the  first  movement  "allegro  aperto,"  a  designation  used 
apparently  only  by  him  and  only  in  three  other  places,  one  being  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  D  major  concerto  for  flute,  K.285d(314),  performed  by  the  Orchestra 
last  month.  As  a  non-standard  term,  it  appears  in  no  reference  works  or  tutors  of 
the  time,  and  one  must  try  to  infer  from  the  music  itself  what  Mozart  meant  by 
an  "open"  allegro— something,  one  would  imagine,  not  too  fast,  with  a  sense  of 
space  between  the  notes,  and  also  with  a  certain  Beechamesque  swagger.  At  the 
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beginning,  Brunetti  would  have  played  along  with  the  orchestral  violins;  the 
audience  would  have  waited  for  him  to  detach  himself  and  take  off  in  solo  flight. 
The  first  solo  entrance  in  a  concerto  was  always,  for  Mozart,  apt  to  be  an  occasion 
for  special  wit  and  ingenuity.  Here  in  fact  Mozart  gives  us  a  double  surprise,  first 
the  Adagio  entrance  with  those  murmuring  strings  and  delicately  accented 
woodwind  chords  that  look  ahead  to  the  Soavc  sia  il  vento  trio  in  Cos)  fan  tnttc, 
then  the  resumption  of  the  quick  tempo  with  a  brand-new  idea.  As  a  kind  of 
counterweight  to  these  delightful  contrasts,  Mozart  makes  sure  that  there  is  also 
some  cousinship  among  the  themes. 

The  second  movement  is  a  real  Adagio,  rather  rare  in  Mozart,  and  its  soft 
wave-patterns  recall  the  brief  and  poetic  Adagio  surprise  in  the  first  movement. 
The  finale  is  an  ever  so  slightly  flirtatious  minuet,  but  its  courtly  gestures  are 
interrupted  by  piquant  country  dance  music,  contrasting  in  both  mode  and 
meter,  from  somewhere  more  than  a  few  miles  east  of  Salzburg  or  even  Vienna. 

—Michael  Steinberg 
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When  John  Hancock 

sponsors  the 

Boston  Symphony 

on  WCRB,you  won't 

wind  up  humming  the 

commercials. 


WCRB  is  proud  to  announce  that 
The  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  will  sponsor  this  season's  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  concerts  will  be 
broadcast  live  on  Saturday  evenings  over 
WCRB-FM  radio.  With  no  commercial 
interruptions. 

Instead,  Hancock  is  devoting  all  their 
commercial  time  to  programs  in  the  public 
interest.  Like  provocative  discussions  with 
Sarah  Caldwell,  Vernon  Allien  and  many 
others. 

We  know  how  special  these  live  per- 
formances of  the  Boston  Symphony  are  to 
you.  And  we  hope  that 
listening  to  people 
like  these  will  make 
these  evenings  even 
more  special. 
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The  Classical  Music  Station 
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Wu  Tsu-chiang 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Grassland, 
Concerto  for  Pipa  and  Orchestra 


s< 


The  concerto  for  pipa  and  orchestra, 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Grassland,  was 
completed  in  March  of  1973  and  had  its 
first  performance  in  December  of  1976. 
The  title  page  of  the  score  names  three 
composers:  Wu  Tsu-chiang  (Wu 
Zuqiang),  Wang  Yen-chiao  (Wang  Yen- 
qiao),  and  Liu  Teh-hai  (Liu  Dehai);  the 
latter  is  also  twice  identified  as  pipa 
soloist  on  the  descriptive  foreword  page  of 
the  score.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra performed  the  concerto  under  Seiji 
Ozawa's  direction  twice  earlier  this 
month  with  Liu  Teh-hai  as  soloist:  in 
Peking's  Red  Tower  Theater  on  1 7 
March,  and  in  Peking's  Capital  Stadium 
on  19  March.  In  addition,  Seiji  Ozawa 
conducted  the  work  with  the  Peking  Central  Philharmonic  when  he  spent  a  week  working 
with  that  orchestra  in  June  of  1978.  In  addition  to  the  pipa  soloist,  the  score  calls  for  two 
flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo),  oboe,  two  clarinets,  bassoon,  two  horns,  trumpet,  tim- 
pani, snare  drum,  cymbals  and  suspended  cymbals,  triangle,  sleigh  bells,  harp,  and 
strings. 

The  background  information  in  this  program  note  draws  upon  two  main  sources: 
William  P.  Malm's  Music  Cultures  of  the  Pacific,  the  Near  East,  and  Asia  (Prentice- 
Hall),  and  material  supplied  by  the  National  Committee  on  U.S. -China  Relations. 

With  the  ousting  of  Madame  Chiang  Ching  (the  widow  and  successor  of  the 
late  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung)  and  the  so-called  "Gang  of  Four,"  cultural 
activities  in  China  have  been  undergoing  what  has  been  described  as  "a  cautious 
artistic  thaw,"  and  music,  literature,  film,  and  theater  largely  suppressed  during 
the  ten  years  following  the  Cultural  Revolution  are  making  a  careful  comeback. 
Present  cultural  activity  in  Chinese  society  is  viewed  with  respect  to  a  guiding 
principle  set  out  in  1956  by  Chairman  Mao  — "Let  a  hundred  flowers  blossom 
and  a  hundred  schools  of  thought  contend"— but  with  limitations  imposed  a 
year  later  against  the  criticisms  of  communist  rule  which  resulted  from  the  1956 
relaxation.  Thus,  the  place  of  both  traditional  and  Western  music  in  China  must 
be  understood  within  the  context  of  political  ideology,  and  all  art  is  judged  "by 
its  ability  to  aid  the  revolution,  support  a  strong,  centralized  Communist  Party, 
and  build  a  united  communist  country,"  again  in  accordance  with  principles  laid 
down  by  Chairman  Mao. 

.  The  Chinese  philosopher  Confucius  (551-479  B.C. )  considered  music  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  political  order.  Mao's  political  order  was,  of  course,  one  of  a  very 
different  kind:  music  in  his  world  was  recognized  for  its  "emotive  power  in 
rousing  revolutionary  enthusiasm,  [and  this]  has  led  to  a  strong  emphasis  on 
popular  native  tunes  and  rhythms  'well-known  and  beloved  by  the  Chinese 
masses.'  "  This  philosophical  and  behavioral  orientation  toward  music 
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throughout  the  history  of  China  has  resulted  in  a  view  of  music  as  a  functional 
art  which  may  be  used  to  establish  a  model  of  correct  conduct.  The  portrayal  of 
extra-musical  attributes  and  emotional  states  of  mind  is  at  once  evident  in  the 
fact  that  musical  compositions  throughout  Chinese  history  are  given  descriptive 
titles,  such  as  The  Sacred  War  Symphony,  The  Yellow  River  Concerto,  Raid  on  the 
White  Tiger  Regiment  (opera),  and  The  Red  Detachment  of  Women  (ballet).  Telling, 
too,  is  the  place  of  the  composer  in  communist  society:  his  task  is  to  be  functional 
rather  than  original,  and  the  composition  of  a  large-scale  work  is  often  assigned 
to  a  "composition  committee"  rather  than  to  an  individual. 

Western  music  came  to  be  accepted  by  the  Chinese  elite  along  with  other  sym- 
bols of  Western  culture  following  the  declaration  of  a  republic  in  1911,  though 
there  remained  a  clear  distinction  between  Western  classical  music  on  the  one 
hand  and  traditional  Chinese  classical  music  on  the  other.  In  fact,  Chinese  and 
Western  musical  styles  are  entirely  distinct— an  orchestra  for  traditional 
Chinese  music  will  consist  entirely  of  native  instruments— though  the  synthesis 
of  Western  and  traditional  Chinese  musical  ideals  has  resulted  in  musical  com- 
positions which  embody  characteristics  of  both,  and  which  include  traditional 
Chinese  instruments  in  musical  scores  which  are  essentially  for  Western  classi- 
cal orchestra. 

The  pipa,  a  fretted,  four-stringed  lute,  is  a  traditional  Chinese  instrument 
which  may  be  listed  along  with  such  others  as  the  titzu  (bamboo  flute),  cheng  (a 
relative  of  the  zither),  suona  (Chinese  horn),  and  erhu  (double-stringed  fiddle). 
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The  term  "pipa"  was  originally  applied  to  any  plucked-string  instrument,  and 
the  present-day  pipa  has  evolved  from  antecedents  dating  as  far  back  as  the  third 
century  B.C.  During  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  pipa  developed 
an  extensive  repertory  and  was  particularly  famous  for  its  battle  pieces,  with  its 
ability  to  suggest  the  clash  of  armor,  arrows  flying  through  the  air,  and  the  cries 
of  wounded  men  in  battle,  and  it  was  commonly  found  in  the  Chinese  opera 
orchestra.  Development  of  the  instrument  was  held  down  during  the  feudal 
period,  during  which  time  the  ruling  class  looked  upon  folk  music  with  disfavor, 
but  after  the  founding  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in  1949  the  instrument 
evolved  further.  Music  schools  which  gave  instruction  in  traditional  instruments 
offered  courses  in  pipa  music,  traditional  tunes  were  rearranged  and  mod- 
ernized for  new  use,  and  the  number  of  frets  on  the  instrument,  which  by  feudal 
times  had  grown  from  the  original  four  to  fourteen,  now  reached  twenty-eight, 
allowing  for  the  production  of  semitones  and  for  transposition  into  twelve  keys. 
In  addition,  the  original  silk  strings  were  replaced  with  metal  or  nylon,  allowing 
for  increased  volume  and  improved  sound.  With  improvements  to  volume, 


LUXURY  IN  4  ft? 

There's  nothing  to  compare  it  to. 
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Jeep  wrote  the  book  on  4-wheel  drive. 
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pitch,  and  overall  sound  quality,  traditional  Chinese  instruments  such  as  the 
pipa  are  now  used  not  just  for  solo  purposes,  but  also  in  modern  Chinese  opera 
and  ballet  scores  and  symphonic  music. 

The  score  of  Little  Sisters  of  the  Grassland  tells  us  that  "this  composition  is  based 
on  a  moving  story  of  two  children  from  Inner  Mongolia,  Lung  Mei  and  Yu  Jung, 
who  are  guarding  the  commune  sheep  in  a  blizzard.  The  story  shows  how  the 
new  generation  of  our  great  socialist  motherland  is  brought  up  in  the  midst  of 
the  storms  of  nature  and  of  class  struggle,  with  fervent  love  for  the  collective  and 
the  Party,  and  closely  following  the  leadership  of  Chairman  Mao. 

"The  piece  was  composed  in  1972.  During  the  process  of  composition,  one 
member  of  the  Ministry  of  Culture,  who  was  an  intimate  with  the  'Gang  of  Four,' 
wanted  to  change  the  name  of  the  piece  and  used  this  as  a  pretext  for  preventing 
its  performance  for  two  years." 


Servicing  your  Mercedes-Benz  is  a  matter 
of  your  convenience  and  our  competence. 


Cambridge  Imported  Cars  is  the  nearest 
Mercedes-Benz  dealer  to  where  you  work. 
You  can  drop  the  car  off  in  the  morning 
and  pick  it  up  in  the  evening.  From  us  to 
work  is  a  matter  of  a  bus  (it  stops  at  our 
door)  to  Lechmere  Square,  then  the  Green 
Line.  It  takes  only  minutes.  And  if  we  have 
a  car  and  driver  free,  we'll  get  you  to 
Lechmere  ourselves. 


We  can  offer  you  a  lift  in  another  way  —  in 
fact,  eleven  of  them,  because  we  have  that 
many  hydraulic  lifts.  And  we  have  a  full 
staff  of  Mercedes-Benz  mechanics  — 
experts  at  servicing  the  car  they  place 
highest  in  the  world. 

Next  time  you're  in  the  market  for  a  fine 
automobile,  look  here.  You  can  do  it  easily 
on  a  lunch  hour. 


CAMBRIDGE  IMPORTED  CARS,  INC. 

259  McGrath  Highway.  666-4100. 
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The  piece  is  in  five  connected  movements.  A  brief  Moderato  with  an  initial 
string  figure  suggestive  of  Debussy  and  an  opening  statement  for  the  soloist 
introduces  the  first  movement  proper,  "Grazing  on  the  grassland."  This  move- 
ment has  two  main  musical  ideas:  a  bouncy  Allegretto  tune  which  allows  for 
much  interplay  between  pipa  player  and  orchestra,  and  a  lyric  Andante  with 
prominent  and  expressive  oboe  and  cello  solos  along  the  way.  The  second  move- 
ment, "Furiously  struggling  in  the  blizzard,"  begins  with  suggestions  of  thunder 
in  low  strings  and  timpani,  and  the  storm  breaks  out  furiously  in  the  Allegro  and 
Presto  sections  which  follow.  The  opening  movement's  Allegretto  tune  makes  a 
reappearance,  trying  to  hold  its  own  against  the  elements,  and  the  energy 
accumulated  during  the  course  of  the  movement  is  finally  released  into  a  vir- 
tuosic  and  evocative  cadenza  for  the  pipa  soloist.  Calming  woodwinds  announce 
the  subsidence  of  the  storm,  but  the  struggle  is  not  over,  for  our  protagonists 
have  no  choice  but  to  continue  "pressing  forward  in  the  freezing  night."  The 
poignant  Adagio  which  depicts  this  episode  opens  with  solo  pipa  supported  by 
muted  strings  and  features  a  prominent  solo  for  flute.  An  increase  in  orchestral 
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activity  leads  to  the  fourth  movement,  "Remembering  the  parties  concerned." 
The  initial  Andantino  section  offers  a  sweeping  theme  for  full  orchestra  based  on 
the  first  movement's  opening  tune,  and  the  majestic  Andante  which  follows 
recalls  the  earlier  Andante  of  the  first  movement.  The  final  Allegro,  "Myriad  red 
flowers  blooming  everywhere,"  harks  back  in  mood  and  musical  content  to  the 
opening  Allegretto  and  ends  with  a  jubilant  Presto. 

—  Marc  Mandel 

Marc  Mandel  is  Editorial  Assistant  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Office  of  Publications. 
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Thomas  Dunn,  Artistic  Director 

J.  S.  Bach 

Saint  Matthew 
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complete  in  German 
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Franz  Liszt 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  E  flat 


Franz  Liszt  was  born  in  Raiding,  Hun- 
gary, on  22  October  181 1  and  died  in 
Bayreuth,  Franconia,  on  31  July  1886. 
Sketches  for  the  E  flat  Concerto  date  back 
to  1830,  and  Liszt  seems  to  have  worked 
on  it  further  during  the  late  1840s,  mak- 
ing more  revisions  in  1853  and  1856. 
Hector  Berlioz  conducted  the  first  perfor- 
mance at  Weimar  on  17  February  1855 
with  the  composer  himself  as  soloist.  The 
first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  was  given  at  the  opening  con- 
certs of  the  1885-86  season:  A  dele 
Margulies  was  soloist  and  Wilhelm 
Gericke  conducted.  Since  then,  many 
famous  pianists  have  played  the  concerto 
with  the  Orchestra,  including  Ernst  von 
Doluianyi,  Mark  Hambourg,  Vladimir  de  Pachmann,  Moritz  Rosenthal,  Josef  Hofmann, 
Ferruccio  Busoni,  Max  Pauer,  Serge  Rachnianiuoff,  Ignaz  Friedinan,  Alexander 
Borovsky,  Robert  Casedesus,  VanCliburn,  and  Andre  Watts.  The  most  recent  perfor- 
mances in  Boston  were  by  Nicole  Hen  riot  on  21  March  1972,  Joseph  Silverstein  conduct- 
ing, and  on  24,  25,  26  March  1972,  William  Steinberg  conducting,  but  Liu  Shih-kuu  per- 
formed the  work  with  the  Orchestra  in  Peking's  Red  Tower  Theater  on  18  March  1979 
with  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  each  of  oboes, 
clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets,  three  trombones,  triangle,  cymbals,  timpani, 
and  strings. 

The  poet  and  sometime  music  critic  Heinrich  Heine,  whose  veracity  may  be 
taken  for  granted,  tells  us  that  one  night  after  a  Liszt  recital  he  saw  two  elegant 
countesses  race  each  other  to  the  stage,  exchange  harsh  words  and  harsher 
blows,  and  then  wrestle  themselves  to  ignominious  exhaustion  in  front  of  the 
footlights— all  of  this  merely  to  gain  possession  of  a  snuffbox  that  Der  Meister  had 
left  behind  him  on  the  piano! 

Fascinated  but  bewildered  by  what  he  had  seen,  Heine  challenged  a  physician 
to  explain  the  presumably  atypical  behavior  of  these  high-born  ladies.  Could 
medical  science  say  why  women  variously  squealed  in  ecstasy  and  swooned  into 
a  full  faint  whenever  Liszt  performed?  On  the  occasion  chronicled,  Heine  was 
not  able  to  get  a  clear  answer:  the  doctor  "spoke  of  magnetism,  galvanism,  and 
electricity;  of  contagion  ...  of  histrionic  epilepsy;  of  the  phenomenon  of  tickling; 
of  musical  cantharides  [aphrodisiacs] ..."  (A  century  later  the  diagnostic  catego- 
ries would  have  changed,  but  no  doubt  the  clinical  report  would  be  similarly 
evasive.) 
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A  simpler  reply  might  have  been  that  these  unseemly  demonstrations  did  not 
just  happen  — that  Liszt  in  fact  more  or  less  planned  them,  or  at  least  set  the 
scene  for  some  such  spontaneous  (and  hopefully  spetacular)  impropriety.  The 
truth  of  it  is  that  Liszt  rather  regularly  "forgot"  some  readily  replaceable  item 
(more  often  than  not  it  was  a  pair  of  gloves)  expressly  to  give  his  fans  a  souvenir 
to  fight  over.  For  this  giant  among  keyboard  giants  was  also  a  showman  par 
excellence.  He  knew,  because  he  had  worked  at  it,  that  his  very  presence  was  a 
marketable  commodity.  In  a  field  that  was  even  then  highly  competitive  he  had 
painstakingly  achieved  an  image  of  uniqueness  which,  in  effect,  removed  him 
from  all  competition.  The  press  and  the  public  agreed:  there  were  many  pianists, 
but  Franz  Liszt  was  something  special. 

Nowadays  only  his  music  sustains  the  renown  that  he  earned  as  a  platform 
personality,  but  Liszt's  surname  gleams  as  brightly  as  ever  in  the  concert  world 
because  he  had  the  goods  as  a  composer,  too.  After  a  hundred-odd  years  his  con- 
certos are  still  worthy  of  the  greatest  artists— indeed,  they  are  examinations  that 
all  must  pass  who  would  enter  the  charmed  circle  of  The  Piano  Virtuoso. 

Liszt  was  his  own  best  critic  in  pianistic  matters.  His  criteria  for  selecting  a 
concerto  demanded  that  it  be  "clear  in  form,  brilliant  in  expression,  and  grand  in 
style."  Those  he  wrote  himself  satisfy  all  three  requirements. 

He  was  nineteen  when  he  jotted  down  the  main  theme  of  the  E  flat— the  theme 
that  opens  ami  closes  this  remarkable  display  piece.  Not  until  twenty  years  later 
did  he  get  around  to  composing  the  whole,  and  then  he  twice  revised  the  score. 
He  even  tinkered  with  it  after  the  first  performances,  but  not  because  the  power- 
ful Eduard  Hanslick  (in  a  scathing  and  silly  review)  had  dubbed  it  "The  Triangle 
Concerto"  on  account  of  the  prominent  role  assigned  to  that  innocent  instrument 
in  the  scherzo  section. 

In  fact,  Liszt  was  way  ahead  of  his  time  in  giving  the  percussion  battery  a  fair 
deal  in  his  expressive  scheme.  At  this  remove  his  defense  of  that  audacious  view 
has  a  certain  piquancy:  "I  do  not  deny  that  [the  triangle]  may  give  offense,  espe- 
cially if  struck  too  strongly  and  not  precisely.  A  preconceived  disinclination  and 
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objection  to  percussion  instruments  prevails,  which  is  somewhat  justified  by  the 
frequent  misuse  of  them  ...  I  shall,  however,  continue  to  make  use  of  them,  and  I 
think  I  shall  yet  win  for  them  some  effects  that  are  little  known."  He  did,  at  that. 

Liszt  risked  further  opprobrium— and  duly  got  it  — for  abandoning  the  con- 
ventional fast-slow-fast  concerto  layout.  Except  for  a  momentary  traditional 
pause  after  the  opening  movement  the  E  flat  unfolds  without  interruption,  and 
actually  there  are  no  movements  as  such  (although  the  usual  subdivisions  are 
indicated  in  the  Eulenburg  score).  Accordingly,  the  structure  is  not  seamless  by 
any  orthodox  standards.  But  neither  is  it  shaky,  for  the  free-flowing  invention  is 
lent  a  marvelous  semblance  of  unity  by  Liszt's  "transformation  of  themes"  tech- 
nique. The  finale,  for  example,  is  but  a  livelier  recapitulation  and  reworking  of 
material  from  the  Quasi  adagio. 

"This  kind  of  binding  together  and  rounding  off  an  entire  piece  at  its  close  is 
somewhat  my  own,"  Liszt  remarked,  "but  it  is  quite  maintained  and  justified 
from  the  standpoint  of  musical  form."  He  was  correct  on  both  counts. 

As  a  commentary  on  the  curse  pronounced  by  Hanslick— that  "ferocious 
esthetic  Comstock  of  nineteenth  century  criticism,"  as  Lawrence  Gilman  put  it, 
who  "drew  aside  the  skirts  of  his  unsullied  dressing-gown  and  turned  his  erring 
Concerto  out  into  the  snowy  night"— it  ought  to  be  noted  for  the  record  that 
Vienna  was  denied  this  music  for  only  twelve  years.  The  intrepid  Sophie  Menter 
revived  it  there  with  immense  success,  Hanslick  notwithstanding. 

In  1903,  by  which  time  the  E  flat  was  securely  ensconced  in  the  international 
repertoire,  an  English  critic  spoke  of  it  as  "quite  the  most  brilliant  and  entertain- 
ing of  concertos"  and  added:  "No  person  genuinely  fond  of  music  was  ever 
known  to  approach  it  with  an  unprejudiced  mind  and  not  like  it."  So  much  for 
the  Olympian  voice  of  the  Ncuc  freie  Prcsse. 

—James  Lyons 

The  late  James  Lyons,  editor  of  The  American  Record  Guide,  won  the  Deems  Taylor  Award  of 
the  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors,  and  Publishers  for  his  Boston  Symphony  pro- 
gram notes. 
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Sunday  April  22  at  8.  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge 
including  Come,  Ye  Sons  of  Art 

Music  for  the  Church 

Sunday  April  29  at  8.  Emmanuel  Church,  Boston 
including  the  Scena:  In  Guilty  Night 

Music  for  the  Theatre 

Sunday  May  6  at  8.  Jordan  Hall,  Boston 
King  Arthur  (complete  music  with  narration) 

Tickets:  $6.50,  $5,  $4,  $3  per  concert  from 

The  Cecilia  Society,  1773  Beacon  St.,  Brookline  02146 
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Funded  in  part  by  the  Mass.  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities 

THE  CECILIA  SOCIETY 


DONALD  TEETERS,  Music  Director 
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MORE. . . 

Francis  Toye's  Giuseppe  Verdi:  His  Life  and  Works  is  a  fairly  good  basic  biography, 
though  with  little  to  say  about  the  non-operatic  music  (Vienna  House).  Frank 
Walker's  The  Man  Verdi  is  really  concerned  only  with  the  life,  or  at  least 
minimally  with  the  music,  but  it  is  an  exceptionally  interesting,  sensitive  book 
(Knopf).  Verdi  himself  speaks  vividly  in  a  collection  of  letters  edited  by  Edward 
Downes  (Vienna  House).  Fairly  new  is  a  superb  and  richly  illustrated  documen- 
tary biography  put  together  by  James  Weaver:  Verdi:  A  Documentary  Study 
(Thames  Hudson).  The  first  choice  recording  of  Verdi's  La  forza  del  destiuo  over- 
ture is  Toscanini's  performance  with  the  NBC  Symphony  (Victrola  monaural, 
with  other  overtures  by  Verdi  and  Rossini).  There  is  a  fine  version  also  in  a  simi- 
lar collection  by  Carlo  Maria  Giulini  and  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra 
(Seraphim). 

Mozart  by  Stanley  Sadie  is  a  useful  basic  book,  nicely  illustrated  (Grossman, 
available  in  paperback),  and  The  Mozart  Companion,  edited  by  H.C.  Robbins  Lan- 
don  and  Donald  Mitchell,  is  a  valuable  symposium  by  a  dozen  scholars  (Norton, 
available  in  paperback).  Alfred  Einstein's  Mozart  is  a  disconcerting  mixture  of 
insight,  imagination,  and  wind  — all  in  all  stronger  on  the  life,  personality,  and 
milieu  than  on  the  music  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback).  Mozartby  Arthur 
Hutchings  is  a  coffee-table  book,  but  with  good  things  in  it,  among  them,  of 
course,  lavish  illustrations  (Schirmer).  A.  Hyatt  King  offers  good  descriptions  of 
Mozart's  string  and  wind  concertos  in  his  booklet  for  the  BBC  Music  Guides. 
Mozart's  A  major  concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra  is  elegantly  played  by  Arthur 
Grumiaux  with  Colin  Davis  and  the  London  Symphony  (Philips,  with  Mozart's 
Violin  Concerto  No.  3  in  G,  K.  216).  Also  to  be  recommended  is  Nathan  Mil- 
stein's  performance,  with  himself  conducting  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra 
(Angel,  with  the  Concerto  No.  4  in  D,  K.  218). 

It's  absurd  that  the  excellent  Liszt  biography  by  an  American  author  and  com- 
poser, Everett  Helm,  is  available  only  in  German,  but  there  it  is.  (If  you  do  read 
German,  you  will  find  it  very  much  worthwhile,  and  available  in  Rowohlt's  Ro- 
Ro-Ro  monograph  series  in  paperback.)  Your  best  bet  currently  is  Franz  Liszt:  The 
Man  and  his  Music,  a  symposium  edited  by  Alan  Walker  (Taplinger).  Sacheverell 
Sitwell's  Liszt  is  a  splendid  and  sonorous  entertainment,  but  most  of  what  is  in  it 
is  taken  over  at  second  hand  and  not  always  from  dependable  sources  (Peter 
Smith,  or  as  a  Dover  paperback).  Eleanor  Perenyi's  Liszt  is  elevated  gossip, 
uncharitable,  inadequate  musically,  and  also  undeniably  entertaining  (Atlantic- 
Little,  Brown).  The  prototypical  basically  unsympathetic  Liszt  study  is  Ernest 
Newman's  The  Man  L/szKTaplinger). 
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Among  many  excellent  recordings  of  the  Liszt  Concerto  in  E  flat,  the  following 
are  especially  striking:  Martha  Argerich  with  Claudio  Abbado  and  the  London 
Symphony  (Deutsche  Grammophon,  with  Chopin's  Concerto  No.l  in  E  minor); 
Alfred  Brendel  with  Bernard  Haitink  and  the  London  Philharmonic  (Philips, 
with  Liszt's  Concerto  No.  2  in  A  major);  Van  Cliburn  with  Eugene  Ormandy  and 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  (RCA,  available  as  a  two-record  album  with  Chopin's 
Concerto  No.  1  and  the  Grieg,  or  as  a  three-record  box  with  the  Rachmaninoff 
Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  by  Pagafiiiii  added  to  the  above);  and  Charles  Rosen  with 
John  Pritchard  and  the  New  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (Odyssey,  with  Chopin's 
Concerto  No.  2  in  F  minor). 

-M.S. 


Whatever  your  style  .  •  • 
IV h  luggage  frown 


UmMm 


7 

Specialists  in  Fine  Luggage,  Accessories  and  Gifts 

2-D  Prudential  Plaza  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02199  •  (617)  262-4150 
15  School  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02108  •  (617)  523-6373 
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$600 
new. 

$2500 
used! 


You  don't  spend  money  on  our 

fine  Orientals.  You  invest  in 

a  tangible  asset  that  grows 

more  valuable  every  year. 

This  Persian  we  sold  ten 

years  ago,  for  example, 

is  already  worth  four 

times  its  cost. 

And  as  industrialization 

accelerates  across  the 

Middle  East,  rug  values 

increase  more  rapidly  than  ever.  So  if  you  want  one  someday,' 

the  time  to  invest  is  now. 

Now,  while  our  million  dollar  collection  still  offers  an 
unrivalled  choice  of  new,  antique,  and  used,  Oriental  rugs.  For 
contemporary  and  traditional  rooms.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you'd 
like  to  sell  or  trade  a  used  Oriental  rug,  call  us. 
We  can  always  use  another  good  one. 


Koko 

Boodakian 

&  Sons,  Inc. 

Orientals  •  Broadloom  •  Cleaning  •  Repairs 

1 026  Main  Street  (Rte.  38)  Winchester 

Mon.-Sat.  9:30  to  5,  Thur.,  Fri.  to  9  •  729-5566 


riqtcti  ruo  RfTTififRS  of  imeuca 
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offices  with  .      t 

room  service! 

Statler 
Office 
Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Boston  02116 


Managing  Agent 
Suite  728 
(617)  426-0720 


saunders 

&  associates 


Beautiful  classic  women's  clothes 
are  a  tradition  at  The  Talbots.  Come 
see  for  yourself.  And  be  sure  to  ask 

for  our  free  catalog.  Or  call 

(617)  749-7830  or  write  The  Talbots, 

Dept.  KA,  Hingham,  MA  02043 

and  well  send  you  one. 


IVus. 


laJboTi 


Hingham,  Acton,  Duxbury,  Lenox, 
Osterville,  So.  Hamilton,  Massachusetts 


Pant,  pant,  pant... 
Rumble,  rumble,  rumble... 

If  you  always  end  up  racing 
to  get  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
time  only  to  have  your  stomach 
rumble  during  the  pianissimo 
passages,  pull  into  the  MidTown 
Hotel  first.  Leave  your  car  in 
our  lot.  (Our  dinner  patrons  get 
free  parking  for  Symphony  con- 
certs.) Then  enjoy  a  great  meal 
in  our  Colony  Room.  Followed 
by  a  leisurely  one  minute  walk 
to  Symphony  Hall. 

That  way  you'll  be  a  lot  more 
relaxed  for  the  performance. 

And  a  lot  quieter. 


Bostons  most  convenient  Hotel. 


220  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1  5. 
Telephone:  (617)  262-1000. 


Residential  Real  Estate 

service  scaled  to  your 
personal  needs 


<« 


% 


c, 


qA^ 


Call  for  an  appointment 


's. 


*t 


(617)  Mrs   winthrop  H.  Lee,  Realtor 

369-3600  842  Monument  Street 

369-7775      Concord,  Massachusetts  01742 
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Joseph  Silverstein 


Joseph  Silverstein  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1955  at  the 
age  of  23,  became  Concertmaster  in 
1962,  and  Assistant  Conductor  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1971-72  season.  A 
native  of  Detroit,  he  began  his  musi- 
cal studies  with  his  father,  a  violin 
teacher,  and  later  attended  the  Curtis 
Institute  in  Philadelphia.  His 
teachers  included  Joseph  Gingold, 
Mischa  Mischakoff,  and  Efrem  Zim- 
balist.  In  1959  he  was  a  winner  of  the 
Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  Interna- 
tional Competition,  and  in  1960  he 
won  the  Walter  W.  Naumburg 
Award. 

Mr.  Silverstein  has  appeared  as 
soloist  with  the  orchestras  of  Denver,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  New  York, 
Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  Philadelphia,  and  Rochester  in  this  country,  and 
abroad  in  Jerusalem  and  Brussels.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  as  soloist,  and  he  conducts  the  Orchestra  frequently  in  Symphony 
Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  He  has  also  conducted,  among  others,  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  the  Rochester  Philharmonic,  and  the  Jerusalem  Symphony. 

As  first  violinist  and  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers, Joseph  Silverstein  led  that  group's  1967  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany, 
and  England.  He  has  participated  with  the  Chamber  Players  in  recordings  for 
RCA  and  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  he  has  recorded  works  of  Mrs.  H.H. A. 
Beach  and  Arthur  Foote  for  New  World  Records  with  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish.  He 
is  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music  at  Boston  University.  In  the  fall  of  1976,  Mr.  Silver- 
stein led  the  Boston  University  Symphony  Orchestra  to  a  silver  medal  prize  in 
the  Herbert  von  Karajan  Youth  Orchestra  Competition  in  Berlin,  and  for  the 
1979-80  season  he  will  assume  the  post  of  Interim  Music  Director  of  the  Toledo 
Symphony. 


IAN0  SAL 

Pay  40  to  60%  Less 

Uprights  —  Grands  —  Spinets 
from  $150.00  &  Up.  Financing  Available. 
Largest  Selection  of  Reconditioned  Pianos 
in  New  England.  Monday  thru  Saturday 
10  am  —  10  pm.  Sunday  10  am  —  8  pm. 

J.  D.  Furst  &  Son 

Piano  Rebuilders 

21  Brookline  Ave.,  Kenmore  Sq.,  Boston 
Call  267-4079  for  Further  Information 


cAlow  you  cm\  enjoy 

SCegcmt  Jthms^m  &  \ 

cTme  $faftan  Qmim 
~     at  r 

269  LAIeu/bu/iy  gt/iect  < 

^escalations  suggested...  J 

caM  ouk  Maitue  d'at  262  4810  c 

c 

Jackets  req./Valet  Parking       Open  daily  12  N  Mid  CTV 

All  Credit  Cards  Accepted  Fn.  &  Sat  til  1  AM  CT>/ 


A  NEW  MUSICAL  EXPERIENCE 

The  Mark  Levinson  Sound  System  provides  an 

incomparable  level  of  musical  reproduction,  which  must  be 

experienced  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

Goodwins  Inc.,  appointed  dealer  of  superb  sound 

equipment,  offers  the  utmost  in  personal  attention  and 

informed  guidance  in  the  selection  of  uniquely  satisfying 

music  systems. 

Agents  for:  Mark  Levinson  Audio  Systems,  Studer,  Acoustical  Manufac- 
turing, Precedent  Audio,  Audiophile  Systems,  Pedersen  Research,  Verion 


Goodwin's  Inc. 
33  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  MA  02116 


By  Appointment 
Tel.  (617)266-0608 


^ 
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A  world  of  fine  foods 

Harvard  Square  /  Belmont 

Newton  Centre  /  Charles  River  Park 

Telephone  (all):  876-2211 
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Liu  Teh-hai 


Pipa  virtuoso  Liu  Teh-hai  (Liu  Dehai) 
of  the  Peking  Central  Philharmonic 
Society  learned  to  play  the  pipa  while 
still  a  child  and  in  his  middle-school 
days  (equivalent  to  our  high  school) 
took  part  in  amateur  performances, 
thus  laying  the  foundation  for  his 
present  mastery  of  pipa  technique. 
While  studying  at  the  Central 
Academy  of  Music,  he  made  a  point 
of  specializing  in  pipa  folk  tunes.  Mr. 
Liu  "has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the 
life  of  the  masses  in  order  to  draw 
inspiration  from  it  to  enrich  his 
work."  He  is  a  composer  as  well  as 
virtuoso  performer:  the  score  of  the 
concerto  for  pipa  and  orchestra  on 
this  week's  BSO  program  lists  him  as  one  of  its  composers  as  well  as  soloist. 


€#/&& 


MERCEDES-BENZ      •  BMW        •  ROLLS  ROYCE 
•  PRESTIGE  USED  CARS   (Imported  &  Domestic) 
•  CONVENIENT  INTOWN  LOCATION 
•  SALES  —  SERVICE  —  PARTS 


Foreign  Motors 


1095  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Boston 
787-3000 


ROLLS 


ROYCE 
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Liu  Shih-kun 


Liu  Shih-kun  (Liu  Shikun),  one  of  the 
principal  artists  with  the  Chinese 
Performing  Arts  Company  that 
toured  the  United  States  last  summer, 
has  been  described  as  China's  leading 
pianist.  In  1958,  when  he  was  eigh- 
teen years  old,  he  was  first  runner-up 
to  Van  Cliburn  in  the  first  Interna- 
tional Tchaikovsky  Competition,  and 
he  has  since  toured  the  Soviet  Union, 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Hong 
Kong,  Macao,  and  Germany.  In 
China,  he  has  performed  in  stadiums 
for  audiences  as  large  as  eighty  thou- 
sand people.  Like  our  pipa  soloist, 
Liu  Shih-kun  has  returned  to  Boston 
with  the  Orchestra  to  perform  music 
featured  on  the  BSO's  programs  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 


Museum  Quality  Restoration 


Of  Clocks.  .  .  English  fusee 
French 

American  Banjo,  ships  bell 
Repeating  Carriages 
Regulators 
Grandfathers 

Of  Music  Boxes  and  Musical  Automata  .  .  . 
Cylinder  Music  Boxes 
Disc  Music  Boxes 
Singing  Birds,  Bird  Boxes 

ROLAND  A.  TRIFF 

Work  represented  in  the  Frick  Museum 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

11  Warwick  Road,  West  Newton,  Mass.  02165 
Telephone:  617-965-2515 
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Since  1831 . . .  S.  S.  Pierce 


From  that  first  moment  when  you  taste  any  one  of  our 

full  line  of  liquors,  premium  California 

or  imported  wines,  you'll  know  what  we  mean 

by  our  guarantee  of  quality  and  value. 

It  has  been  a  family  tradition  for  generations. 

So,  when  you're  shopping  at  your 

local  package  store  or 

dining  at  your  favorite  restaurant, 

ask  for  S.  S.  Pierce. 
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However  detailed  their  knowl- 
edge of  family  affairs,  relatives  often 
lack  the  professional  experience 
required  of  a  trustee. 

At  New  England  Merchants  Bank, 
we  have  both  the  personal  resource- 
fulness and  the  professional  stand- 
ing to  make  the  sensitive  and  timely 
decisions  required  of  a  trustee.  And 
our  record  as  managers  of  nearly 
$2  billion  in  personal  assets  speaks 
for  itself. 

A  conversation  with  a  New 
England  Merchants  trust  expert  is 
all  it  takes  to  get  started.  Write  or 
call  any  of  our  trust  or  banking  offi- 
cers. New  England  Merchants 
National  Bank,  28  State  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02109, 
(617)  742-4000. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 


"Lets  just  have  a  nice,  relaxed  set,  Graham. 
Afterwards  I'll  tell  you  how  I'm  revising  your  trust  fund. 


Member  FDIC 
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CRQ3(&  Coins... 

ti]e  investrngnt 

virtuoso. 

How  many  investments  have  averaged 
a  better  than  20%  compound  return 
rate  over  the  past  20  years?  .  .  .  and  a 
brilliant  29%  over  the  past  5  years? 
How  many  perform  well  in  bull  and  bear 
markets? 

Today's  financial  experts  are  recom- 
mending portfolios  that  include 
investment-quality  rare  coins  —  one  of 
the  safest  high  performers.  Rare  coins 
are  easily  placed  in  Keoghs  and  IRAs, 
and  find  ready  liquidity  in  an  eager 
world  market. 

We're  recognized  numismatic  leaders, 
with  impeccable  credentials  in  the  rare 
coin  field.  Our  experts  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  diversifying  your  portfolio  with 
rare  coins.  Call  or  visit  us  today  .  .  .for 
a  virtuoso  investment  performance. 

Ask  for  our  free  brochure, 

Rare  Coins:  the  Outstanding  Investment. 


^M 
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JMEWJ 
ENGLAND 
RARE  COIN 
GALLERIES 

Dept.  G-51, 
89  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02109 
Toll-free  outside  Mass.  1-800-225-6794 
(617)  227-) 


Lookim 
for  an 

ERISA 

TRUSTEE 


"The  new  way  to  look' 

For  over  50  years  discerning  people  have  looked 

to  Fiduciary  Trust  Company  to  act  as  professional 

trustee,  agent  or  custodian. 

Now,  corporations  are  finding  that  Fiduciary  Trust 

Company  can  offer  the  same  experience  and  service 

to  them.  So  if  you  are  looking  for  a  qualified  trustee 

for  your  ERISA  pension  and  profit  sharing  trusts. . . 

Look  to  Fiduciary  Trust  Company, 
the  new  way  to  look  in  Boston. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 
Telephone:  (61 7)  482-5270 
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"We  look  for  creative 
answers  to  the  questions 
occupying  people's  hearts. 
The  results  make  The  Home 
Forum  unique." 


Henrietta  Buckmaster 
Editor,  The  Home  Forum 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

A  published  writer  at  12,  Henrietta 
Buckmaster  has  authored  many  books, 
ranging  from  a  history  of  the  anti-slavery 
movement  (which  brought  her  a 
Guggenheim  Fellowship)  to  a  historical 
novel  on  Shakespeare. 

Today,  this  keen  and  compassionate 
observer  of  humanity  edits  The  Home 
Forum  —  a  daily  double-page  spread  of 
short  essays,  poetry,  art  and 
commentary,  and  one  religious  article. 

This  oasis  of  the  best  in  writing  and 
thinking  can  be  yours  Monday 
through  Friday.  Use  your  VISA  or 
Master  Charge  card  and  call  collect, 
617-262-2300.  Outside  Massachusetts, 
call  toll-free,  1-800-225-7090. 
Or  use  the  coupon. 

News.  The  way  you  need  it. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 

Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A.  02123 

Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  in  the  mail  every  Monday  through 

Friday: 


□  3  months  $13 

□  6  months  $26 

□  Check/money  order  enclosed 


□  9  months  $39 

□  1  year  $49  (a  $3  savings) 

□  Bill  me  later 


Name  (please  print) 


Street 


City 


State 


Apt. 


ZIP 


T4X 
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Atasteof 
Boston  chic. 

Any  day  of  the  week,  a  quiet  elegance 
prevails  in  Doubles,  Boston's  sleek- 
est, most 
sophisticated 
new  cocktail 
lounge.  At  night 
you  can  enjoy  th< 
entertainment  here,] 
in  Turning  Point 
or  Shelley's 
Upstairs  Pub. 

It's  happening  at  the  (§j 
Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 


Kachelofen 
Ceramic  Tile 
Stoves 

The  superbly  designed  Kachelofen 
Ceramic  Tile  Stove  offers  a  practical 
and  beautiful  solution  to  the  rising 
cost  of  fuel.  Fired  by  wood  or  coal, 
this  classic  European  stove  can  heat 
a  whole  house  or  a  single  room.  And 
at  just  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
heating  with  a  conventional  heating 
system  fueled  by  oil,  gas  or  electricity. 

cBrtck 
<Yaid 

Brick,  tile,  ceramic 
products  and  gift  items. 

128  Middlesex  A  uen  ue 
Somerville,  Ma.  02145 
Tel.  (617)  666-3090 

OffRt.  1-93. 
Open  8:30-4:30  Monday-Saturday 

a  division  of  Spaulding  Brick  Co. 


It's  Your  Wedding 

and  at  Cooler's  we  offer  you 

the  largest  selection  of  China, 

Crystal  and  Gifts  in  the 

Boston  area. 

Contact  our  Bridal  Consultant. 


'Blue  Fluted"  by  Royal  Copenhagen 


34  Newbury  Street,  BOSTON  •  536-3826 
Concord  •  Ipswich  •  Wellesley  (Marco  Polo) 
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Boston  to  Zurich's 
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From  Boston  on  Swissair  you  can  fly  to 
the  Alps  and  schuss  from  village  to 
village,  or  from  one  country  to  another. 
Swissair  has  the  most  complete  guide 
available  from  any  airline  on  Alpine  ski 
plans.  With  trail  maps,  descriptions  of 
28  resorts  and  packages  for 
1  or  two  weeks. 


Send  my  free  copy  of  Swissair's  Alpine 
Fxnerience  to: 


Experience  to: 


Name. 


Address. 
City 


State. 


Zip. 


Mail  to:  Swissair,  1409  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  MA  02116 

Orcall:800-22M480, 

or  in  Boston:  4234520 

My  travel  agent  is: 


We  fly  the  world  Swiss  Class. 

■V*  Swissair 


COMING  CONCERTS  . . . 

Thursday,  29  March  -  7:30 
Open  Rehearsal, 
rescheduled  from  14  March 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Friday,  30  March  -  2-3:50 
Saturday,  31  March  -  8-9:50 
Monday,  2  April  -  8-9:50 
Thursday  'B'  Series, 
rescheduled  from  15  March 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
Schoenberg         Gurre-Lieder 
JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
TATIAN A  TROYANOS,  mezzo- 
soprano 
JAMES  McCRACKEN,  tenor 
KIM  SCOWN,  tenor 
DAVID  ARNOLD,  baritone 
WERNER  KLEMPERER,  narrator 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 


Thursday,  12  April  -  8-9:45 

Thursday  'B'  Series 
Friday,  13  April -2-3:45 
Saturday,  14  April  -  8-9:45 
Tuesday,  17  April  -  8-9:45 

COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Tippett  Symphony  No.  4 

Brahms  Violin  Concerto  in  D 

GIDON  KREMER 


Thursday,  19  April  -  11-12:05 
Thursday  'AM'  Series 

COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Tchaikovsky      Romeo  and  Juliet 
Walton  Symphony  No.  1 
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THE  BOSTON  HOME,  INC. 

Established  1881  —2049  Dorchester  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women  Who 

Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 

Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  are  Earnestly  Solicited 

Presidentjohn  H.  Gardiner— Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston,  Mass.  02108 
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After 
the 
symphony... 


.  .  .  continue  the  evening  in  the  old  world  tradition. 

Tecce's  Restaurant,  famous  for  Italian  cuisine 
for  over  30  years,  now  offers  "Tecce's  Cafe". 

An  authentic  representation  of  historic 

Salem  Street  in  the  North  End,  complete  with 

gas  lights,  cobblestone  street,  and  outdoor  tables. 

This  unique  dining  experience  features  late-nite 

Italian  pastries,  after  dinner  liqueurs  and  espresso's. 

AMEX.,  MC,  VISA,  DC. 

Reservations  742-6210  (Eight  or  more  &  functions) 

Parking  Available — Handicap  Facilities 


Cafe  Mon.-Sat.  Lunch  11  to  3:00  p.m. 
Sun.  11  to  1  a.m. 
Restaurant  Mon.-Sat.  Dinner  4:30  to  11:30  p.m. 
Sun.  12  to  9:00  p.m. 
Bar  Mon.-Sat.  11  to  1  a.m. 

(Attitude  Adjustment  Hours  4  to  6:00  p.m.) 
Sun.  12  to  1  a.m. 


..before  V    ^-y  anything 


Thursday,  19  April  -  8-9:45 

Thursday  'A'  Series 
Friday,  20  April  -  2-3:45 
Saturday,  21  April  -  8-9:45 
Tuesday,  24  April  -  8-9:45 

Tuesday  'C  Series 
COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Sibelius  Karelia  Suite,  Op.  11 

Sibelius  En  Saga 

Walton  Symphony  No.  1 

Wednesday,  25  April  —  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Thursday,  26  April  -  8-9:15 

Thursday  'C  Series 
Friday,  27  April -2-3:15 
Saturday,  28  April  -  8-9:15 
COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  9  in 

D  minor,  Choral 
YASUKO  HAYASHI,  soprano 
PATRICIA  PAYNE,  mezzo-soprano 
NEIL  ROSENSHEIN,  tenor 
ROBERT  LLOYD,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 
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Set  your  sights 
high  enough  and 
you  can't  miss  the 
Top.  Top-floor 

dining,  top-flight 
food.  If  that  s  what 
you've  come  to 
expect,  come  up  to 
the  Top 
of  the 
Huh. 


Stouffer!' 

Top  of  the  Hub 

Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


ONE 

CHECKING  ACCOUNTS 

SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 

N.O.W.  ACCOUNTS 

MASTERCHARGE 

COOLCASH/VEC 

EXECUTIVE  CREDIT 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 

TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

BUSINESS  LOANS 

PERSONAL  LOANS 

MORTGAGE  LOANS 

HOME  IMPROVEMENT  LOANS 


STOP 


Pcil\j  WaUcn 


Invites  You  To  Visit  Her  Shops  At 

501  Heath  Street 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 

566-1576 

AND 

Boca  Grande,  Florida 

Featuring  daytime  and  evening  clothes 
Decorated  cashmere  sweaters 
Distinctive  Imports 


COOLIDGE  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

A  Full  Service  Bank  (617)926-7000  member  F.D.I.C. 


When 
your  evening's 
at  steak... 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES  . . . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 
(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year, 
in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to 
the  concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at 
Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies' 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physi- 
cians attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  call- 
ing in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
entrance  to  the  Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to 
their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stair- 
way at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
by  the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
will  be  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston 
Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  avail- 
able for  resale  by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
Orchestra,  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the 
concert.  You  will  receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your 
contribution. 

LATECOMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to 
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leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces 
in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (subscription  con- 
certs only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $3.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays 
beginning  at  6  pm. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5).  Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WCRB  (Boston  102.5  FM),  and  WFCR-FM. 
Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC- 
FM,  and  WFCR-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at 
(617)-893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  to  try  to  get  the  Boston 
Symphony  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  BSO,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  the  monthly  BSO  news  publication  and  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information  about  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  please 
call  the  Friends'  Office  Monday  through  Friday  between  nine  and  five.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address  with  the  label  from  your  BSO  newsletter  to  the  Development  Office,  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115.  Includ- 
ing the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our 
files. 


We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  kids 
a  free  education. 

>iA        Yes,  free. 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
sen/ices  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
j       transportation  (in  Boston),  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  02115,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 
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Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference  .  . . 


Four  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to 
the  individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a 
truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally  staffed  to 
meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a  fine 
hotel 

Oakwood  —  60 1  Summer  Street  —  rates  from  $60.00  per  day 

Manchester,  Mass. 

Cape  Cod  —  Lewis  Point  Road— rates  from  $50.00 
Bourne,  Mass. 

Elmhurst  —  743  Main  Street— rates  from  $50.00 
Melrose,  Mass. 

Norwood  — 767  Washington  Street— rates  from  $50.00 
Norwood,  Mass. 


Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 
(617)  698-0360 
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Gastel  Ruboun  Lambrusco 

Now  in  white  as  well  as  red. 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co..  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA  02143 
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EXPERIENCE  THE 
19™  CENTURY 

One  of  the  gifts  of  the  19th  century  (along  with  Tchaikovsky,  Tolstoi,  others) 
was  the  ritual  of  the  "family  silver."  It  was  in  those  elegant  times  when  bringing 
out  the  "family  silver"  came  to  mean  a  profound  or  joyous  occasion  was  at 
hand,  one  that  called  for  something  beyond  the  ordinary. 

A  few  of  the  more  hallowed  rituals  that  evolved  over  the  genera- 
tions are  shown  below.  Next  time  you  take  out  the  Smirnoff  Silver  (it 
traces  directly  back  to  the  original  formula)  observe  the  jewel-like 
flash  of  icy-cold  Silver  pouring  into  your  glass.  Smooth,  with  a  unique 
90.4  proof.  Prepare  to  taste  history. 


FREEZING  SILVER 
PLUS  A  THIRD  OF  A  TURN 

ON  THE  PEPPER  MILL. 
AND  YOU  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TW>^ 

TO  COUNT  THE  GRAINS.*!, 
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If  this  wasn't  a 

black  &  white  ad, 

we  could  show  you 

what  Pained 
Interior  Designers 

can  do  with  color* 


We  have  assembled  a  talented  group  of  men  and 

women  to  work  with  you  on  your  decorating 

and  redecorating  plans.  One  room  or  many, 

traditional  or  modern,  they  will  share  their  creative 

ideas  with  you.  There  is  no  added  charge  for  this 

designer  service. 

For  information,  please  call  Mrs.  Scully  at 
426-1500,  extension  156. 


PAINE 

FURNITURE 
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BSO  CHAMBER  MUSIC  PRELUDES 

made  possible  by 

PERNOD 

fl  N€W  S€RI€S  OF  PR€-SVMPHONV 
CHfiMB€R  MUSIC  AND  DINN€RS 
RVRIIRBI€  TO  BSO  SUBSCRIB€RS 

6  PM  Concerts 
(Followed  by  Dinners  at  7  pm) 


FEBRUARY  1,3 


Schubert  String  Trio  #2 
Hindemith  String  Trio  #2 


FEBRUARY  22,  24    Beethoven  Serenade,  op.  25 

Mozart  Flute  Quartet  in  C 


MARCH  1,3 


APRIL  12, 14 
APRIL  21 


Prokofiev  Sonata  for  Two  Violins 
Prokofiev  Flute  Sonata 

Brahms  Sextet,  op.  18 

Mozart  6  Major  Duo 
Dvorak  Terzetto 


FOR  TICKET  INFORMATION  PLEASE  CALL 
THE  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE  AT  266-1492 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Eighth  Season  1978-1979 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 


Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 


Trustees  Emeriti 

John  T.  Noonan 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 

General  Manager 


Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 


Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 

Peter  Gelb 

Director  of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 

Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 
Advisor  for  the 
Music  Director 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of  Dei'elopment 

Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 

Controller 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tangleioood 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

Michael  Steinberg 

Director  of  Publications 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.Hill 

Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C  White 

Assistant  to  the 

Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 


Programs  copyright  ©  1978  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Vice  Chairman 

Charles  F.  Adams 

John  Q.  Adams 
Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  Ayer 
David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Mrs.  Kelton  Burbank 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 


Leo  L.  Beranek 

Chairman 

Weston  P.  Figgins 

Vice  Chairman 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Louise  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly 

John  Kittredge 

Robert  Kraft 

Benjamin  Lacy 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Manhard  II 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 


Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Secretary 

Richard  P.  Morse 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

David  Pokross 

William  Poorvu 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

Gene  Shalit 

Peter  J.  Sprague 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Roger  Woodworth 
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Grotrian 

Schiedmayer 

August-Forster 


cFrdm  Qertnany 

Gome  and  discover  what  European  masters  have  known 
for  over  a  century  .  .  .  the  incomparable  excellence  of  sound 
and  craftsmanship  of  Grotrian,  Schiedmayer  and  August- 
Forster  pianos.  Our  spacious  showroom  is  in  nearby  Woburn 
and  abounds  with  the  world's  most  prestigious  instruments, 
including  pre-owned  Steinways.  With  special  pre- 
arrangement,  concert  grands  are  available  for  short-term 
performances  at  schools,  churches  and  concert  halls.  Our 
complete  services  include  sales,  service,  rebuilding,  tuning 
and  in-home  repairs. 


East  Coast  Piano  &  Organ 

21  Wheeling  Avenue, Woburn,  Mass, 
935-3870 


BSO 


BSO/100  Campaign 


BSO/100  continues  to  make  excellent  progress  with  increased  activities  in  the 
categories  of  Leadership,  Advance,  and  Major  Gifts.  Three  important  contribu- 
tions were  received  during  the  past  month:  a  gift  of  $25,000  pledged  by  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Overseers;  a  bequest  of  $50,000  received  from  a  Friend  of  many 
years;  and  a  magnificent  contribution  of  $150,000  pledged  by  Mr?  and  Mrs.  C. 
Charles  Marran  to  endow  the  "Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  Piccolo  Chair." 

An  attractive  and  new  brochure,  "Commemorative  Gift  Opportunities," 
is  now  available  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Development  Office  (266-1492, 
Ext.  131). 

As  always,  those  involved  with  the  Hundredth  Anniversary  campaign  are 
grateful  for  the  support  of  so  many  donors,  and  we  welcome  your  comments. 


BSO  Members  Live  on  WGBH-89.7-FM 


Live  interviews  with  BSO  members  continue  Saturday  mornings  on  The  Orches- 
tra segment  of  WGBH-FM's  Morning  Pro  Musica,  hosted  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema. 
Coming  up  are  principal  trumpet  Armando  Ghitalla  on  31  March,  principal  oboe 
Ralph  Gomberg  on  7  April,  principal  clarinet  Harold  Wright  on  14  April,  and 
principal  bassoon  Sherman  Walt  on  21  April.  This  series  of  interviews  is  made 
possible  by  grants  from  BASF  Systems  and  Pastene  Wine  and  Food. 


Newsletter 


The  next  issue  of  BSO,  the  Boston  Symphony's  monthly  newsletter,  will  be  a 
combined  April/May  issue  which  includes  news  of  the  Orchestra's  trip  to  China 
and  results  of  the  1979  Musical  Marathon.  This  issue  will  be  mailed  out  in  mid- 


April. 


Chamber  Concerts 


Reminder  to  Thursday  'B'  and  Saturday  'Even'  Chamber  Series  subscribers  — 
your  series'  next  Pernod-sponsored  Pre-Symphony  Chamber  Concerts  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  are  at  6  p.m.  on  Thursday,  12  April  and  Saturday,  14  April. 
The  program  consists  of  Brahms's  Sextet  for  strings  in  B  flat,  Op.  18. 


This 

Coach®   Belt 

is  made 

of 

real 

glove 

tanned 

cowhide 

and  comes 

in 

men's 

and  women's 

sizes. 


Seiji  Ozawa 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  Music  Director  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
Orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  Shenyang,  China  in  1935  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  In  the  fall 
of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  high- 
est honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for 
outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  Assistant  Conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
was  Music  Director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers 
beginning  in  1963,  and  Music  Director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony 
Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest 
conducting  numerous  American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January 
of  1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
was  made  an  Artistic  Director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  Music  Directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and 
Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  remaining 
Honorary  Conductor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strength- 
ened the  Orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home.  In  February/ 
March  1976,  he  conducted  concerts  in  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  Vienna,  Munich, 
Berlin,  London,  and  Paris  on  the  Orchestra's  European  tour.  In  March  1978  he 
brought  the  Orchestra  to  Japan,  leading  thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities,  an  occasion 
hailed  by  critics  as  a  triumphal  return  by  Mr.  Ozawa  to  his  homeland.  Then,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  he  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Pe- 
king Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  became  the  first  foreigner  in  many  years 
to  lead  concerts  in  China. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly  with 
the  orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan.  Since  he  first  conducted  opera  at  Salzburg 
in  1969,  he  has  led  numerous  large-scale  operatic  and  choral  works.  He  has  won  an 
Emmy  Award  for  outstanding  achievement  in  music  direction  for  the  BSO's  Evening 
at  Symphony  television  series,  and  his  recording  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  has  won 
a  Grand  Prix  du  Disque.  Seiji  Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon  include  works  of  Bartok,  Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler, 
and  Ravel,  with  works  of  Berg,  Stravinsky,  Takemitsu,  and  a  complete  Tchaikovsky 
Swan  Lake  forthcoming.  For  New  World  records,  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  Orchestra  have 
recorded  works  of  Charles  Tomlinson  Griffes  and  Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last 
in  the Dooryard Bloom'd. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


1978/79 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Coj/arfniflsfer 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

/4ss;sf(7nf  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

*  Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Emanuel  Boder 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Will  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Lveh/n  mid  C.  Charles  Marian  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

£  flat  clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagojf  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 

David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


Accompanist  to 

Leonard  Bernstein  •  Arthur  Fiedler 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Seiji  Ozawa  •  Andre  Previn 

Gunther  Schuller   •  Yehudi  Wyner 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 

Friday,  30  March  at  2 
Saturday,  31  March  at  8 
Monday,  2  April  at  8 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


SCHONBERG 


Gurrelieder  (Songs  of  Gurre) 


Parti 
Part  II 


INTERMISSION 


Part  III 


Waldemar 

Tove 

Wood-Dove 

Peasant 

Klaus  the  Jester 

Speaker 


JAMES  McCRACKEN 
JESSYE  NORMAN 
TATIANA  TROYANOS 
DAVID  ARNOLD 
KIM  SCOWN 
WERNER  KLEMPERER 


TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Friday's  concert  will  end  about  4:15,  and  Saturday's  and  Monday's  about  10:15. 

Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Friday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  are  being  recorded  by  Phonogram  Inc.  for  future  release  on 
the  Philips  label. 

Monday's  concert  is  being  filmed  for  future  telecast,  and  occasional  shots  of  the  audience 
maybe  included. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given 

in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters 

Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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SPEND  YOUR 
SATURDAY  MORNINGS 

WITH 

THE  ORCHESTRA 

ON  'GBH  RADIO 


Join  Morning  Pro  Musica  host 
Robert  J.  Lurtsema  for  a  fas- 
cinating series  exploring  the 
inner  workings  of  a  modern  sym- 
phony orchestra. 

Each  week,  special  guests  from 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  be  on  hand  to  share  their 


insights  in  to  the  Orchestra's 
management,  production  and 
music. 

This  week's  guest: 
Armando  Ghitalla,  trumpet 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director    jftfT  ,  \| 
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THE  ORCHESTRA 

Morning  Pro  Musica 
Saturday  7:0042:00  noon 

'GBH  RADIO  89,7  FM 

9  BASF  Rtstene 


Pastene  Wine  &  Food.  Someone.  MA  02143 


THE  ORCHESTRA  is  made  possible  by  grants  from  BASF,  Magnetic  Tape  Division  and  Pastene  Wine  and  Food. 
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Arnold  Schonberg 

Gurrelieder  (Songs  of  Gurre) 


Arnold  Schonberg  was  born  in  Vienna  on 
13  September  1874  and,  having  changed 
the  spelling  of  his  name  to  Schoenberg 
after  coming  to  the  United  States  in  1933, 
died  in  Brentwood  Park  (Los  Angeles), 
California,  on  13  July  1951.  He  com- 
posed most  of  the  Gurrelieder  in  March 
1900,  completing  the  work  in  March 
1901  after  nearly  a  year's  interruption. 
The  orchestration  was  not,  however,  fin- 
ished until  7  November  1911.  Schonberg's 
own  detailed  account  of  the  chronology 
will  be  found  in  the  note  below.  There 
were  private  performances  of  Part  I  (or 
portions  of  it)  between  1901  and  1909, 
but  the  first  public  hearing  of  any  of  the 
music  took  place  on  14  January  1910  in 
Vienna,  when  Part  I  was  given  in  Anton  von  Webern's  piano  eight-hands  arrangement, 
Hans  Nachod  and  Martha  Winternitz-Dorda  taking  the  parts  of  Waldemar  and  Tove, 
with  von  Webern,  Rudolf  Weirich,  Etta  Werndorff,  and  Arnold  Winternitz  at  the  two 
pianos.  Schonberg's  Book  of  the  Hanging  Gardens  (Winternitz-Dorda,  Werndorff) 
and  his  Three  Piano  Pieces,  Opus  11  (Werndorff)  were  given  their  first  performance  at 
the  same  concert.  The  first  full  performance  was  given  in  Vienna  on  23  February  1913. 
Franz  Schreker  conducted  the  Tonkiinstlerorchester  (Vienna  Symphony)  and  the  Philhar- 
monic Chorus  augmented  by  the  Mercantile  Choral  Society.  The  soloists  were  Hans 
Nachod,  Martha  Winternitz-Dorda,  Mary  a  Freund  (Wood-Dove),  Alexander 
Nosalewicz  (Peasant),  Alfred  Boruttau  (Klaus  the  Jester),  and  Ferdinand  Grigori 
(Speaker).  Gurrelieder  was  introduced  in  this  country  by  Leopold  Stokowski  and  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Mendelssohn  Club,  the  Princeton  University  Glee  Club,  and 
the  Fortnightly  Club,  with  Paul  Althouse,  Jeannette  Vreeland,  Rose  Bampton,  Abrasha 
Robofsky,  Robert  Betts,  and  Benjamin  deLoache,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
Philadelphia,  on  8,  9,  and  11  April  1932.  The  same  forces  carried  the  work  to  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  on  20  April  1932.  With  Erich  Leinsdorf  conduct- 
ing, Lili  Chookasian  sang  the  Wood-Dove's  Narrative  at  Boston  Symphony  concerts  on 
16/1 7  October  1964,  the  orchestration  having  been  somewhat  reduced  by  Mr.  Leinsdorf. 
The  first  complete  Gurrelieder  performances  in  Boston  were  given  on  7/8  May  1977 
with  Gunther  Schuller  conducting  the  orchestras  and  chorus  of  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  members  of  the  Chorus  Pro  Musica,  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  with  soloists  Henry  Grossman,  Phyllis  Bryn-Julson, 
D'Anna  Fortunato,  Keith  Kibler,  Kim  Scown,  and  Michael  Steinberg.  The  Boston 
Symphony  together  with  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  gave  a  performance  at  Tanglewood  on  25  August  1974.  Seiji  Ozawa  con- 
ducted, and  the  soloists  were  James  McCracken,  Phyllis  Curtin,  Lili  Chookasian,  David 
Arnold,  Jerry  Jennings,  and  George  London. 

The  score  calls  for  six  vocal  soloists  (soprano,  mezzo-soprano  or  contralto,  two  tenors, 
bass,  and  speaker),  three  four-part  men's  choruses,  eight-part  mixed  chorus,  and  an 
orchestra  of  eight  flutes  (four  doubling  piccolo),  five  oboes  (two  doubling  English  horn), 
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seven  clarinets  (two  doubling  E  flat  clarinet  and  two  bass  clarinet),  three  bassoons  and 
two  contrabassoons,  ten  horns  (four  doubling  Wagner  tubas),  six  trumpets,  bass  trumpet, 
alto  trombone,  four  tenor  trombones,  bass  trombone,  contrabass  trombone,  contrabass 
tuba,  timpani,  tenor  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  snare  drum,  bass  drum, 
xylophone,  ratchet,  iron  chains,  tamtam,  four  harps,  celesta,  and  strings,  Schonberg 
specifying  twenty  or  more  each  of  first  and  second  violins  and  sixteen  or  more  each  of 
violas  and  cellos. 

Gurrelieder  is*  the  ardent  work  of  young  artists:  Jens  Peter  Jacobsen  was  twenty 
when  he  wrote  the  poem,  Robert  Franz  Arnold  turned  twenty-seven  the  year  he 
published  his  translation,  and  Schonberg  wrote  most  of  the  music  at  twenty-five. 
Both  Jacobsen  and  Schonberg  were  to  move  far  away  from  their  respective  Gurre 
styles.  In  his  Schonberg  monograph,  Charles  Rosen  calls  the  Gurrelieder  premiere 
a  "posthumous"  triumph  for  a  composer  who  had  already  "changed  almost 
beyond  recognition."  The  process  of  completing  the  full  score  had  been  so  drawn 
out  that  by  the  time  Schonberg  inscribed  the  final  C  major  chord  on  his  special 
forty-eight-stave  paper,  he  had  presented  his  Hanging  Gardens  songs  and  Opus  11 
Piano  Pieces  to  the  public  and,  earlier,  seen  an  audience  in  Vienna's  Bosendorfer 
Hall  enraged  by  his  String  Quartet  No.2.  When  the  Gurrelieder  were  at  last  heard 
in  February  1913,  the  Five  Pieces  for  Orchestra,  Opus  16,  had  been  introduced  in 
London  (and  were  soon  to  travel  to  Chicago  and  Boston),  and  Pierrot  lunaire  had 
been  given  in  Berlin  and  eleven  other  cities  in  Germany  and  Austria.  Moreover, 
the  monodrama  Erwartung  (Expectation),  the  Maeterlinck  song  Herzgew'dchse 
(Growths  of  the  Heart),  and  the  Six  Little  Piano  Pieces,  Opus  19,  were  ready  and 
awaiting  performance. 


*  Are?  Lieder  is  plural,  and  German  writers  treat  the  title  as  a  plural  noun— cf.  the  com- 
poser's memoir  in  English  on  page  19.  English  usage  is  inconsistent;  that  is,  "the  Gurrelieder 
are  ..."  (with  definite  article  and  plural  verb)  is  quite  possible,  though  the  combination  of 
no  article  with  singular  verb  is  more  common.  Neither  is  there  one  correct  answer  to  the 
question  of  Gurrelieder  or  Gurre-Lieder  or  Gurre  Lieder.  Schonberg's  publishers,  Universal- 
Edition,  seem  to  have  contributed  the  hyphen  which  appears  in  the  printed  score.  Schon- 
berg generally  wrote  it  as  one  word,  though  his  piano- vocal  manuscript  gives  Gurre  Lieder 
and  also  turns  the  poet's  name  around  into  Peter  Jens  Jacobsen. 


cawed  and pmx&C 
itvl$faratge{Bu>g<>(iC 

4)e$gtw(aH<£j\cu&  fy 


dnmttoi&actuaC$lz*~'  \ 
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At  twenty- five,  Schonberg,  already  bald  and  just  beginning  to  acquire  the  layer 
of  fat  that  would  for  some  years  blur  the  contours  of  his  extraordinarily 
expressive  face,  was  putting  together  a  minimal  income  orchestrating  other  peo- 
ple's operettas  and  as  conductor  of  the  chorus  of  the  Metal  Worker's  Union  in  the 
factory  town  of  Stockerau.  He  was  still  living  in  Vienna,  where  his  father,  the 
proprietor  of  a  small  shoestore,  had  just  died.  Neither  parent  was  musical,  at 
least  not  more,  said  Schonberg,  than  any  other  Viennese  who  wasn't  specifically 
a  music-hater.  More  remotely,  though,  there  was  music  in  his  mother's  family, 
the  Nachods,  and  his  cousin,  Hans  Nachod,  was  a  heldentenor  at  the  Kiel  Opera 
and  the  first  Gurrelieder  YJaldemar.  At  eight,  Schonberg  began  violin  lessons  and 
almost  at  once  began  to  compose  blatant  imitations  of  the  music  he  knew,  violin 
duets  by  Viotti  and  others,  as  well  as  opera  potpourris  and  marches  he  heard 
bands  play  in  the  park  of  a  Sunday.  He  even  tried  his  hand  at  a  Rciuber-Phantasie 
after  Schiller's  blood-and-thunder  protest  drama. 

With  money  he  earned  giving  German  lessons  to  a  Greek,  Schonberg  bought 
some  secondhand  Beethoven  scores,  which  left  him  burning  to  write  string  quar- 
tets. At  this  point  a  new  friend,  Oskar  Adler,  came  into  his  life.  He  taught  Schon- 
berg some  elementary  harmony  and  also,  as  the  composer  told  the  story  many 
years  later  (original  in  English),  "procured  a  large  viola  furnished  with  zither 
strings,  which  produced  the  pitch  and  compass  of  the  cello.  This  instrument  I 
was  to  play,  which,  knowing  no  better,  I  played  by  using  the  fingering  of  the 
viola.  Soon  thereafter  I  purchased  a  cello,  and  this  I  also  played  with  the  same 
fingering  with  which  I  had  played  the  violin,  viola,  and  the  (as  I  called  it)  violin- 
cello.  This  went  on  for  quite  a  time,  until  Adler  had  been  told  by  a  real  cellist  that 
the  fingering  on  the  cello  is  quite  different.  The  rest  I  had  to  find  out  myself. 

"At  once,  of  course,  I  started  writing  string  quartets.  In  the  meantime,  Meyers 
Konversations-Lexikon  (an  encyclopedia,  which  we  bought  on  installments)  had 
reached  the  long- hoped- for  letter  S,  enabling  me  to  learn  under  'Sonate'  how  a 
first  movement  of  a  string  quartet  should  be  constructed.  At  that  time  I  was  about 
eighteen  years  old,  but  had  not  obtained  any  other  instruction  than  that  which 
Oskar  Adler  had  given  me."* 

By  this  time,  Schonberg  had  taken  a  job  in  a  bank.  He  hated  it,  and  the  day  the 
bank  went  broke  in  1895  was  one  of  the  happiest  in  his  life.  His  decision, 
moreover,  to  seek  no  further  employment  along  those  lines,  a  move  perceived  by 
his  parents  as  a  decision  to  change  from  "solid  citizen  to  bohemian,"  caused 
quite  a  family  crisis.  He  did  stick  with  his  resolve,  though.  The  other  happy 
stroke  of  fate  that  year  was  his  joining  Polyhymnia,  an  ensemble  that  rather 
exaggerated  in  calling  itself  an  orchestra.  The  conductor  was  Alexander  von 
Zemlinsky,  then  twenty-three,  a  composer  whose  first  efforts  had  been  encour- 
aged by  Brahms,  and  a  future  conductor  of  distinction,  holding  important  posi- 
tions in  Vienna,  Prague,  and  Berlin.  (He  died  in  Larchmont,  New  York,  in  1942.) 
Von  Zemlinsky  quickly  made  friends  with  the  young  man  whose  "fiery  mishan- 
dling" of  the  cello  he  found  so  engaging.  Schonberg,  for  his  part,  acknowledged 
von  Zemlinsky  as  the  man  from  whom  he  had  acquired  most  of  his  "knowledge 
of  compositional  techniques  and  problems"  and  as,  in  effect,  his  only  teacher. 


*Adler's  major  work  was  a  book,  published  1950,  called  Das  Testament  der  Astrologie.  He  also 
left  a  large  unpublished  manuscript,  The  Critique  of  Pure  Music.  Schonberg  and  Adler  were 
in  affectionate  correspondence  as  late  as  April  1951.  Adler  died  in  London  in  1955. 
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However  detailed  their  knowl- 
edge of  family  affairs,  relatives  often 
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required  of  a  trustee. 
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From  this  teacher  and  friend,  the  confirmed  Brahmsian  also  learned  to  under- 
stand, value,  and  love  the  music  of  Richard  Wagner.  Later,  the  personal  side  of 
the  relationship  was  further  consolidated  when  Schonberg  married  von 
Zemlinsky's  sister  Mathilde.  In  1897,  Schonberg  completed  his  delightfully 
Dvorakian  String  Quartet  in  D  and  saw  it  taken  into  the  repertory  of  the  Fitzner 
Quartet,  one  of  the  esteemed  groups  of  the  day.  A  year  later,  there  was  a  distur- 
bance after  the  performance  of  some  of  his  songs  by  Eduard  Gartner  with  von 
Zemlinsky,  "and  since  then,"  Schonberg  told  his  pupil  and  biographer  Egon 
Wellesz,  "the  scandal  has  never  stopped."  On  1  December  1899,  Schonberg  com- 
pleted his  first  undoubted  masterpiece,  the  string  sextet  Verklcirte  Nacht 
(Transfigured  Night).  Just  then,  he  learned  that  the  Tonkunstlerverein  (Com- 
posers' Alliance)  in  Vienna  was  offering  a  prize  for  a  song-cycle  with  piano 
accompaniment.  He  turned  to  the  poetry  of  Jens  Peter  Jacobsen,  and  that  was  the 
beginning  of  Gurrelieder.  * 

Jacobsen  was  born  1847  at  Thisted,  in  Jutland,  and  died  there  in  1885,  having 
suffered  from  tuberculosis  since  1872.  Trained  as  a  botanist,  he  became  the 
translator  into  Danish  of  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  and  The  Descent  of  Man.  The 
Brandes  brothers,  Carl  and  Georg  (the  latter,  the  Danish  translator  of  John  Stuart 
Mill,  was  one  of  the  most  significant  figures  in  Scandinavian  intellectual  life  of 
his  time),  led  Jacobsen  from  the  Romantic  aura  of  the  Gurresange  to  the  natural- 
ism of  his  later  novels  Marie  Grubbe  and  Niels  Lyhne,  books  that  critics  have  com- 
pared as  literary  and  psychological  achievements  to  the  work  of  Flaubert  and 
James.  Scandinavian  literature  had  a  considerable  vogue  in  German-speaking 
countries  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  and,  like  Ibsen,  Strindberg,  and  Knut 
Hamsun,  Jacobsen  was  excellently  translated  and  widely  read.  Robert  Franz 
Arnold's  version  was  brand-new  when  Schonberg  encountered  it  at  the  end  of 
1899.f  Because  the  Gurrelieder  text  in  the  score  differs  in  some  details  from  what 
is  found  in  the  book,  it  is  likely  that  Arnold  undertook  some  revisions  at  the 
composer's  behest  or  that  the  two  men  worked  on  the  libretto  together.  The  won- 
derful image  of  "the  surging  tide  of  the  staircase"  (die  steigenden  Wogen  der  Treppe) 
at  the  end  of  Tove's  second  song  is  an  example  of  such  an  alteration  and  it  pro- 
duces, in  Schonberg,  an  extraordinary  musical  response.  Quickly,  too,  the  com- 
poser became  aware  that  the  project  demanded  execution  on  a  scale  far  beyond 
what  he  had  envisioned,  thus  sharing  an  experience  frequently  suffered  by 
Wagner  and  by  Schonberg' s  own  contemporary,  future  Californian  neighbor, 
wary  friend,  and,  for  a  time,  bitterly  resented  enemy,  Thomas  Mann.  To  Alban 
Berg,  his  pupil  who  published  a  book-length  analysis  of  Gurrelieder  in  1913, 
Schonberg  described  progress  and  hindrances: 


*At  an  uncertain  date  between  1899  and  1903,  Schonberg  composed  one  further  Jacobsen 
setting,  Hochzeitslied  (Wedding  Song),  which  he  included  in  the  Six  Songs  for  voice  and  piano, 
Opus  3.  It  is  not  a  distinguished  song. 


fArnold,  whose  real  name  was  Levisohn,  was  a  philologist  and  literary  historian  at  the 
University  of  Vienna.  His  specialties  were  the  history  of  drama  and  Polish  literature.  He 
died  in  Vienna  in  1938  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
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"In  March  1900, 1  composed  parts  I  and  II  as  well  as  much  of  Part  III.  Then, 
long  pause,  filled  with  scoring  operettas.  March  (in  other  words  early)  1901,  com- 
pleted the  remainder.  Then,  instrumentation  begun  August  1901  (again  kept  from  it 
by  other  work,  I've  after  all  always  been  kept  from  composing).  Continued  in 
Berlin  in  the  middle  of  1902.  Then  big  interruption  because  of  operetta  scores. 
Worked  on  it  for  the  last  time  in  1903  and  got  as  far  as  about  page  118  [just  after 
the  beginning  of  the  passage  for  the  Peasant  in  Part  III].  Thereupon  let  it  be  and 
abandoned  it  altogether!  Took  it  up  again  in  July  1910.  Scored  everything  but  the 
final  chorus,  completed  that  in  Zehlendorf  [a  suburb  of  Berlin]  1911. 

"So  the  whole  composition  was  finished  in,  I  believe,  April  or  May  1901.  Only 
the  final  chorus  was  in  mere  sketch  form,  though  the  most  important  lines  and 
the  whole  shape  were  fully  worked  out.  There  were  just  minimal  notes  about  in- 
strumentation in  the  original  composition.  In  those  days  I  didn't  write  such 
things  down:  after  all,  you  remember  the  sound.  But  apart  from  that,  it's  obvious 
that  the  instrumental  style  of  those  parts  scored  in  1910  and  1911  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  what  you  find  in  parts  I  and  II.  I  had  no  intention  of  concealing  that.  On 
the  contrary,  it  stands  to  reason  that  ten  years  later  I'd  be  orchestrating  quite  dif- 
ferently. 

"In  the  course  of  finishing  the  score  I  revised  only  a  very  few  spots.  It's  a  mat- 
ter merely  of  passages  of  eight  to  twenty  measures,  especially,  for  example,  in  the 
Klaus  the  Jester  piece  and  in  the  final  chorus.  All  the  rest  (including  things  I'd 
have  liked  to  be  different)  stayed  just  the  way  it  was.  I  couldn't  have  hit  the  style 
any  more,  and  any  halfway  skilled  expert  ought  to  have  no  problem  finding  the 
four  or  five  fixed  up  places.  These  corrections  caused  me  more  trouble  than,  at  its  time, 
the  whole  composition. " 
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In  a  later  account  written  for  the  30  January  1951  issue  of  Tout  Ensemble,  the 
student  publication  of  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music,  in  preparation  for 
performances  of  Gurreliederby  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  under  Thor  Johnson, 
Schonberg  (Tout  Ensemble  denies  him  both  umlaut  and  e)  amplified  the  story,  first 
describing  the  circumstances  of  the  1910  "preview"  and  the  introduction  at  the 
same  concert  of  the  Hanging  Gardens  song  and  the  Opus  11  piano  pieces  (original 
in  English): 

"Having  experienced  hisses,  insulting  criticism,  and  even  riots  for  works  of 
my  first  period,  including  Transfigured  Night,  the  First  and  Second  quartets,  Opp. 
7  and  10,  and  the  first  Chamber  Symphony,  Op.  9, 1  was,  of  course,  afraid  my 
opponents  might  have  forgotten  that  Transfigured  Night  had  since  become  a  suc- 
cess. The  attitude  of  the  audience  had  changed;  a  concert  of  mine  was  even 
favorably  accepted.  Only  the  critics  still  remained  negative.  Thus  I  wondered 
what  reaction  this  extreme  turn  of  style  might  provoke. 

"In  order  to  prevent  at  least  those  who  believed  in  me  from  too  early  'aban- 
doning the  sinking  ship,'  I  decided  to  present  the  first  part  of  the  Gurrelieder  in 
this  same  concert.  Why  I  added  a  work  so  contrasting  in  style  demanded  an 
explanation  which  I  furnished  by  a  'Vorwort'  (preface)  printed  on  the  first  page 
of  the  program,  excerpts  of  which  follow  here: 

'  'I  have  composed  the  Gurrelieder  around  1900,  but  the  George  Songs  [Stefan 
George:  Book  of  the  Hanging  Gardens]  and  the  Piano  Pieces  in  1908.  The  evolution 
of  style  is  justified  by  the  interval ...  By  presenting  now  the  first  part  of  the 
Gurreliederl  want  to  remind  my  friends  that  also  this  work  was  not  appreciated 
at  the  time  of  its  creation  . .  .  This  work  will  show  you  that  it  was  neither  lack  of 
inventiveness  nor  insufficient  technique  that  forced  me  upon  this  new  road.  But 
that  I  had  to  obey  an  inherent  power  within  myself,  which  asked  me  to  pursue 
this  course.' 


How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 

With  a  late  supper  and  a  generous  nightcap  at 

a  most  congenial  rendezvous: The  Cafe  at  The  Ritz.  It's  an  old 

Boston  friend  with  a  new  look .  .  .  and  delicious  suppers 

are  now  served  until  half-past  midnight. 

See  you  this  evening? 
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When  John  Hancock 

sponsors  the 

Boston  Symphony 

on  WCRB,you  won't 

wind  up  humming  the 

commercials. 


WCRB  is  proud  to  announce  that 
The  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  will  sponsor  this  season's  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  concerts  will  be 
broadcast  live  on  Saturday  evenings  over 
WCRB-FM  radio.  With  no  commercial 
interruptions. 

Instead,  Hancock  is  devoting  all  their 
commercial  time  to  programs  in  the  public 
interest.  Like  provocative  discussions  with 
Sarah  Caldwell,  Vernon  Alden  and  many 
others. 

We  know  how  special  these  live  per- 
formances of  the  Boston  Symphony  are  to 
you.  And  we  hope  that 
listening  to  people 
like  these  will  make 
these  evenings  even 
more  special. 
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"...  The  most  striking  consequence  of  [the  success  of  the  Gurrelieder  at  this 
concert]  was  the  demand  of  many  people  to  hear  the  whole  work  with  orchestra 
and  chorus.  And  I  was  besieged  with  questions  why  I  had  stopped  orchestrating. 
Even  Universal-Edition's  president,  Mr.  Emil  Hertzka,  appeared  and  offered  me 
a  contract  for  the  publication  of  the  work. 

"Igave  in. 

"I  had  not  finished  the  score  for  these  reasons.  One:  I  had  become  discouraged 
by  the  tremendous  obstacle  of  ever  having  this  work  performed.  The  difficulties 
for  singers,  orchestra,  choruses;  the  fees  for  all  the  participants  and  all  the  other 
expenses  seemed  insurpassably  forbidding. 

"Two:  Even  more  than  that,  it  was  the  necessity  to  earn  a  living  which  forced 
me  to  spend  all  my  time  for  the  work  providing  such  money.  I  have  established 
that  the  actual  time  for  the  composing  had  not  required  much  more  than  five 
months.  About  the  same  was  necessary  for  the  orchestration.  Yet  between  1900 
and  1903  I  was  prevented  from  finishing  the  score  because  I  had  to  orchestrate 
operas  and  operettas  of  people  who  were  not  able  to  write  for  orchestra.  I  then 
wrote  about  six  thousand  pages  of  orchestral  scores— among  them  to  the  music 
of  some  well-known  composers. 

"Three:  Also  during  this  time  my  style  had  changed.  My  destiny,  internal  and 
external  influences  had  driven  me  on  the  road  of  exploration.  I  was  just  begin- 
ning to  move  on  many  roundabout  ways  toward  new  goals  of  expression,  for- 
mulation, and  elaboration.  I  had  already  composed  a  few  works  witnessing  this 
development.  In  consequence  of  all  these  circumstances,  I  lost  interest  in  the 
Gurrelieder,  abandoned  the  idea  of  ever  finishing  it,  and  decided  to  leave  the 
incomplete  work  'for  posterity.'  Fortunately,  while  writing  in  the  mornings  my 
Harmonielehre  [Theory  of  Harmony],  the  afternoons  sufficed  to  finish  the  orchestra- 
tion." 
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Of  course  Schonberg's  aggrieved  remark  to  Berg  that  "something  always  kept 
[him]  from  composing"  is  simply  not  true.  Certainly  he  was  wildly  busy  and, 
like  almost  all  composers  in  the  twentieth  century,  he  earned  his  bread  by 
activities  other  than  composition.  He  does  not  mention,  in  his  Cincinnati 
account,  his  teaching,  which,  from  1902  on,  occupied  increasing  quotas  of  time 
and  energy.  (It  was  in  1904  that  he  began  work  with  his  two  most  famous  pupils, 
Anton  von  Webern  and  Alban  Berg.)  Nor  does  he  talk  about  his  activity  as  song- 
writer, conductor,  and  arranger  for  Ernst  von  Wolzogen's  famous  Uberbrettl 
cabaret  in  Berlin.  About  1907  he  began  to  paint  seriously,  mounting  his  first  one- 
man  show  in  Vienna  in  1910  and  exhibiting  three  oils  in  Kandinsky's  and  Franz 
Marc's  first  Blaue Reiter show  in  Munich,  December  1911.  One  should  add,  too, 
that  the  Harmonielehre  was  no  casual  textbook  but  a  treatise  as  original  as  it  is 
massive.  But  compose  he  did,  and  copiously.  He  was  a  convinced  believer  in 
inspiration— Einfall— and  no  wonder;  for  when  der  Einfall  hit,  he  wrote  at  white 
heat.  The  Gurrelieder  dates  show  it,  and  it  was  an  ability  he  kept  into  old  age:  at 
seventy-two,  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  a  near-fatal  illness,  he  wrote  his 
richly  complex  and  blazingly  inspired  String  Trio  in  thirty-five  days.  His  cata- 
logue is  not,  in  the  end,  exceedingly  large,  but  no  major  composer,  not  even 
Mozart  and  Schubert,  left  behind  such  a  quantity  of  unfinished  works.  If,  finally, 
we  ask  what  Schonberg  accomplished  between  1903,  when  he  thought  he  was 
abandoning  the  Gurrelieder  for  good,  and  1911,  when  he  completed  the  score,  we 
face  an  astounding  list  that  in  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned  — the 
Chamber  Symphony  No.l,  the  Quartet  No.2,  the  Hanging  Gardens  cycle,  the  two 
sets  of  piano  pieces,  the  Five  Pieces  for  Orchestra,  Erwartung,  and  Herzgewachse— 
includes  the  symphonic  poem  Pelleas  und  Melisande,  the  String  Quartet  No.l,  the 
chorus  Friede  aufErden  (Peace  on  Earth),  several  songs  both  with  orchestra  and 
piano,  most  of  the  Chamber  Symphony  No.2  picked  up  again  and  finished  as  an 
exceptionally  touching  and  beautiful  hybrid  in  1939),  and  a  substantial  start  on 
the  drama  Die gluckliche  Hand  (The  Lucky  Touch). 
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Schonberg's  other  explanations  convince  more.  Nearly  half  a  century  earlier, 
Wagner  had  ceased  work  on  Siegfried  for  twelve  years  because  production  pros- 
pects seemed  too  improbable.  The  twenty-nine-year-old  Schonberg,  already  fully 
experienced  with  hostility  and  quite  lacking  Wagner's  chutzpah  and  talent  for 
publicity,  could  not  view  with  any  optimism  the  chances  of  getting  Gurrelieder 
performed.  Gurrelieder,  moreover,  is  still  expensive,  difficult,  and  rare.  Its  bigness 
is,  however,  an  essential  part  of  its  character.  The  history  of  German  music  since 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  the  existence  of  Wagner's  Ring  and  Meistersinger, 
of  the  symphonies  of  Bruckner  and  more  recently  those  of  Gustav  Mahler,  gave 
Schonberg  a  language  and  a  tradition.  But  it  was  always  Schonberg's  way  to  com- 
pose "big."  He  was  committed  to  opera,  the  concerto,  the  string  quartet.  Even  his 
miniatures  are  dense.  A  comparison  of  his  all-but-instantly-over  pieces  for 
chamber  orchestra  of  1910  with  Webern's  Five  Pieces,  Opus  10  (1911)  is  remarka- 
ble and  illuminating.  And  even  in  Pierrot  lunaire  with  its  five  players  (who,  how- 
ever, play  eight  different  instruments)  we  can  see  that  what  interested  him  was 
not  "  anti-G  urrel  ieder"  spareness  as  much  as  the  challenge  of  discovering  how 
rich  and  varied  were  the  sounds  to  be  drawn  from  such  an  ensemble.  Nor  did  the 
interest  in  the  monumental  leave  Schonberg  after  the  orchestral  miniatures  of 
1910  and  Pierrot:  in  1912  he  planned  a  three-evening  operatic  project  based  on 
Balzac's  mystical  Seraphita,  he  labored  for  years  on  his  oratorio  Die  Jakobsleiter 
(Jacob's  Ladder)  and  he  wrote  two  acts  of  Moses  und  Aron. 
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"Also  during  this  time  my  style  had  changed."  Schonberg  in  later  years  often 
pondered  that  decade,  the  new  century's  first,  in  which  he  made  the  journey 
from  Gurrelieder  and  Pelleas  via  the  Five  Pieces  for  Orchestra  and  Erwartung  to 
Pierrot.  In  1948  he  wrote,  in  English,  an  essay  in  which  he  explained  "how  and 
why"  he  still  sometimes  wrote  tonal  music.  He  called  it  On  revient  toujours  and  he 
said:  "When  I  finished  my  first  Kammersymphonie,  Opus  9  [1906],  I  told  my 
friends:  'Now  I  have  established  my  style.  I  know  now  how  I  have  to  compose. 
"But  my  next  work  showed  a  great  deviation  from  this  style;  it  was  a  first 
step  toward  my  present  style.  My  destiny  had  forced  me  in  this  direction— I  was 
not  destined  to  continue  in  the  manner  of  Transfigured  Night  or  Gurrelieder  or 
even  Pelleas  and  Melisande.  The  Supreme  Commander  had  ordered  me  on  a 
harder  road. 

"But  a  longing  to  return  to  the  older  style  was  always  vigorous  in  me;  and  from 
time  to  time  I  had  to  yield  to  that  urge." 

It  was  a  difficult  time.  When  Schonberg  was  drafted  during  the  1914  war,  he 
admitted  in  response  to  an  officer's  question  that,  yes,  he  was  the  Arnold  Schon- 
berg, and  added:  "You  see,  no  one  else  wanted  to  be,  so  I  had  to  take  it  on."  It  was 
a  time— better,  the  beginning  of  a  time— of  paradox.  Both  phenomena,  that  he 
changed  and  that  essentially  he  stayed  the  same  — writing  the  same  music  as 
before,  only  more  cogently  and  beautifully,  he  liked  to  say  in  later  years— were 
important  to  him.  One  sees  him  discovering  the  song  in  the  Second  Quartet 
about  "the  air  of  other  planets,"  the  changing-chords  movement  in  the  Five 
Pieces  for  Orchestra,  the  dazzling  kaleidoscope  of  Moonspot  in  Pierrot  lunaire,  and 
finding  it  hard,  in  the  midst  of  such  excitements,  to  think  about  finishing  the 
Gurrelieder.  That  external  and  internal  reasons— the  success  of  the  January  1910 
concert  and,  no  doubt,  an  early  seizure  of  on-revient-toujours  nostalgia— drove 
him  after  all  to  the  task  is  a  happy  thing.  The  completed  Gurrelieder,  where  the 
"old"  glories  of  Tove's  Nun  sag  ich  dir  zum  ersten  Mai  (Now  for  the  first  I  say)  and 
the  Chorus's  Das  Leben  kornmt  mit  Macht  und  Glanz  (Life  comes  with  might  and 
splendor)  live  with  the  new  magic  of  the  orchestral  writing  behind  and  around 
the  telling  of  the  tale  of  the  Summer  Wind's  wild  hunt,  partakes  of  the  peculiarly 
piquant  and  touching  beauty  of  the  hybrid. 
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The  Gurresange  occur  in  a  book  of  Jacobsen's  called  En  cactus  springer  ud  (A  Cac- 
tus Blooms).  Five  suitors  of  a  beautiful  young  woman  spend  the  night  with  her 
and  her  father,  waiting  for  a  rare  species  of  cactus  to  burst  into  bloom.  The  young 
men  are  all  literary  types,  and  to  pass  the  time  they  read  their  latest  stories  and 
poems  to  the  company.  One  of  these  offerings  — it  is  greeted  rather  cryptically 
with  "No  comment— pass  on"  — is  the  story  of  King  Waldemar*  and  the  Princess 
Tove: 

Waldemar  loved  Tovelille,  whose  name  means  Little  Dove  and  for  whom  he 
built  the  castle  of  Gurre.  ("Gurren"  means  "to  coo."  The  ruins  of  Gurre  can  still  be 
seen  at  the  northern  tip  of  Zealand  near  Helsingor,  which  of  course  is  Hamlet's 
Elsinore.)  But  Queen  Helwig  had  Tove  murdered.  In  rage  and  grief,  Waldemar 
offered  God  a  lesson  in  kingship,  and  for  this  he  was  condemned  "after  death  to 
hunt  each  night  from  dusk  to  dawn,  galloping  with  his  spectral  henchmen  in 
wild  chase  across  the  stormy  heavens."  But  his  love  was  stronger  than  death. 
"All  nature  spoke  to  him  of  Tove,  and  each  morning,  when  the  grisly  horrors  of 
the  nocturnal  chase  were  past,  he  found  Tove  in  the  reawakening  of  the  beauty  of 
the  world." 


*Waldemar  IV  Atterdag— the  usual  spelling  is  Valdemar,  but  it  seems  less  confusing  in  this 
context  to  retain  the  German  spelling— ruled  in  Denmark  from  1340  to  1375.  Upon  his 
accession,  he  contracted  a  politically  useful  marriage  to  Helvig,  sister  of  the  Duke  of 
Schleswig.  His  reign  was  marked  by  frequent  and  partially  successful  wars  with  Germany. 
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Schonberg  makes  a  three-part  division  of  the  material.  Part  I  consists  of  nine 
love  songs  for  Waldemar  and  Tove,  followed  by  the  Wood-Dove's  narration  of 
Tove's  death  and  funeral.  There  is  an  orchestral  prelude,  and  an  interlude  for 
orchestra  sets  the  Wood-Dove's  story  off  from  the  songs.  Part  II  consists  only  of 
Waldemar's  address  to  God  after  the  death  of  Tove.  Part  III  brings  three  more 
Waldemar  songs,  an  address  to  his  men,  a  soliloquy,  and  another  harangue  to 
God.  These  are  separated  and  surrounded  by  two  choruses  and  by  two  commen- 
taries, that  of  a  terrified  peasant  and  another  by  Waldemar's  own  court  jester. 
Another  orchestral  interlude  prepares  and  sets  off  the  conclusion,  the  story  of 
the  Summer  Wind's  wild  chase  and  the  sunrise.  You  have,  then,  a  long  section,  a 
very  short  one,  and  another  that  is  almost  as  long  as  the  first.  The  score  does  not 
specify  where  the  intermission  is  to  occur,  but  everything  points  to  placing  it 
after  Part  II.  The  story:  Parts  I  and  II  are  the  events  on  earth,  while  Part  III  is 
supernatural.  The  music:  the  second  part  opens  with  so  striking  a  variant  of  the 
final  cadence  of  the  Wood-Dove's  narration  that  one  wants  to  hear  the  two  in 
proximity.  Finally  we  have  the  evidence  of  Schonberg's  own  practice:  each  time 
he  himself  conducted  Gurrelieder— Leipzig  1914,  Amsterdam  and  Vienna  1920, 
London  1928  — he  made  the  break  between  Parts  II  and  III.* 


*At  Schonberg's  insistence,  the  London  performance  was  given  in  English.  And  in  a  letter  to 
Thor  Johnson,  who  was  about  to  prepare  the  1951  performance  in  Cincinnati,  we  find  the 
composer  pleading  for  the  vernacular.  He  writes:  "One  thing, 

ONE  THING  IS  VERY  IMPORTANT: 
Make  the  performance  in  ENGEISH  not  in  German.  People  do  not  understand  German, 
neither  here,  nor  in  Australia,  England,  Canada  and  in  many  other  places.  There  is  an 
excellent  translation  in  the  Stokowsky  [sic]  Victor  Album.  I  possess  besides  a  translation 
into  English,  which  I  myself  used  in  my  performance  in  London  and  which  is  also  very, 
very  good.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  given  in  German." 

The  plea  was  in  vain.  In  the  light  of  Schonberg's  concern  with  getting  the  story  across,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1927  he  seriously  considered  the  possibility  of  a  staged  Gur- 
relieder in  Berlin.  The  24  July  1950  letter  to  Thor  Johnson,  published  in  Erwin  Stein's  edition 
of  Schonberg's  letters  (New  York  1965)  has  much  to  say  about  performance  problems  in  this 
work,  including  detailed  criticism  of  the  Stokowski  recording,  and  it  is  one  of  the  essential 
G  urrelieder  documents. 
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What  follows  makes  no  claim  to  be  an  analysis,  nor  even  a  full  description  of 
the  music.  Take  it,  rather,  as  a  few  comments  by  the  way.  The  first  measures  of 
the  Prelude— just  flutes,  oboes,  horns,  harps,  violins— at  once  give  us  a  sense  of 
Schonberg's  orchestral  imagination.  The  harmony  lies  quite  still,  just  an  E  flat 
major  chord  with  an  added  sixth  (C),  which  conveys  something  of  the  space  the 
composition  will  take  up.  For  the  moment,  then,  the  life  is  all  in  the  texture,  the 
single  chord  being  articulated  simultaneously  in  a  rich  variety  of  patterns  and 
speeds,  a  cross-rhythmed  vibration  in  two  flutes,  a  trill  in  another,  staccato 
raindrops  in  four  more;  different  sections  of  violins,  all  muted,  some  in  eighth 
notes  in  contrary  motion,  others  in  both  broken  and  continuous  sixteenths;  a 
cross-current  of  triplets  in  another  flute  and  in  one  of  the  harps;  horn  and 
another  harp  continuing  the  offbeat  "raindrops;"  a  softly  punctuating  harp 
chord  every  other  measure;  motionless  E  flat  and  B  flat  in  two  oboes.  These  open- 
ing minutes  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  "extravagance"  of,  for 
example,  eight  flutes:  Schonberg  knows  exactly  why  he  writes  for  such  an 
orchestra  and  really  uses  its  unique  characteristics  and  possibilities.  In  the  1920s, 
Schonberg's  pupil  Erwin  Stein  made  a  reduced  orchestration  of  Gurrelieder,  but 
the  loss,  not  so  much  of  weight  as  of  the  possibility  of  working  with  eight  flutes 
as  opposed  to  a  mixture  of  flutes  and  clarinets,  is  tremendous.  When  Stein  pro- 
posed a  reduced  Pelleas  unci  Melisande  for  provincial  orchestras,  Schonberg 
replied,  "...  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  fairly  difficult  to  do  it  in  a  valid 
form.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  Gurrelieder  reduction  turned  out  well?  You 
know  I  haven't  heard  it,  but  I  don't  know  whether  such  attempts  to  make  things 
easier  don't  merely  increase  the  difficulties.  The  layout  of  the  scores  is  certainly 
larger  than  I  should  make  it  now  [1927];  on  the  other  hand,  the  instrumentation 
has  really  been  done  very  well  within  this  system,  and  with  a  fine  sense  for  the 
sound,  and,  what  is  most  important  of  all:  tried  and  tested  on  the  basis  of 
experience." 
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The  Prelude  makes  one  great  excursion  into  D  flat  (both  major  and  minor)  and 
then  returns  to  its  original  key  for  the  beginning  of  Waldemar's  opening,  scene- 
setting  song.  In  other  words,  the  song  finished  what  the  Prelude  began,  so  that 
Prelude  and  song  are  one.  Indeed,  the  first  absolutely  stable,  settled  cadence  in  E 
flat  occurs  only  near  the  end  of  the  song  when  Waldemar  sings  "Ruh  aus,  mein 
Sinn,  ruh  aus  (Rest,  my  senses,  rest)."  Everywhere  in  Gurrelieder,  Schonberg's  han- 
dling of  harmonic  relationships,  whether  in  detail  or  in  the  largest  strategy,  is  a 
marvel  both  of  sensibility  and  skill.  It  is  a  historical  irony  that  the  man  who  led 
the  flight  from  tonal  harmony  was  one  whose  understanding  of  it  was  unsur- 
passed. At  the  same  time,  one  can  imagine  how  that  sensitive  and  exploring  ear 
must  have  longed  to  know  what  else  could  be  done,  what  lands  lay  beyond  the 
known  boundaries. 

Tove's  first  song,  more  scene-setting,  introduces  a  new  orchestral  world. 
Where  Waldemar's  song  was  plain,  dominated  by  softly  solid  chords  of  strings 
and  woodwinds,  a  shimmering,  flickering  texture  of  solo  violins,  violas,  and 
cellos  lights  her  musing.  In  the  second  pair  of  songs,  Waldemar  and  Tove  are 
united.  Waldemar— or  Volmer,  as  he  calls  himself  here  — moves  from  impatience 
to  the  first  glimpse  of  Tove.  The  music  moves  from  the  restless  C  sharp  minor  of 
"Ross!  mein  Ross!  (Horse,  my  horse!)"— the  first  extended  passage  in  minor  since 
the  Prelude's  pages  in  the  same  key —to  the  ecstatic  E  major  surge  of  "Volmer  hat 
Tove gesehn!  (Volmer  has  seen  Tove!)"  The  great  glissando  just  before  that  for  all 
four  harps  is  one  of  Schonberg's  most  thrilling  orchestral  inventions.  As  Tove 
watches  Volmer's  approach  "till  he,  upon  the  topmost  tread/Sinks  into  my  open 
arms,"  her  music,  too,  makes  the  journey  from  restless  minor  to  jubilant  major. 
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Schonberg  allows  ample  space  before  the  next  pair  of  songs.  The  ecstasy  of 
"Volmer  hat  Tove  gesehn! (Volmer  has  seen  Tove!)"  and  "...  mir  in  die  offenen  Arme 
f'dllti .  .  .  sinks  into  my  open  arms)"  gives  way  to  serenity:  these  two  songs  are 
even  in  the  same  key.  Waldemar's  reverts  to  the  "plain"  style  of  his  first  song, 
Tove's,  all  delicately  throbbing  syncopations,  is  laced  with  the  sympathetic  solo 
song  of  clarinet,  violin,  and  cello.  At  "So  sprech  ich  (To  that  I  say)"  violins  catch 
and  embrace  the  voice  in  preparation  for  their  searing  extension  of  the  song  after 
Tove  herself  falls  silent.  The  arching  melody  of  this  song  is  one  Schonberg  will 
not  let  you  forget.  Then,  in  Waldemar's  "Es  ist  Mittemachtszeit ('Tis  midnight)," 
comes  the  first  adumbration  of  tragedy —and  the  chilling  sound  of  the  cellos' 
quasi-recitative  with  its  accompaniment  of  harp,  cymbal,  bass  drum,  and  two 
solo  basses.*  Tove  makes  gentle  reply  and  Waldemar  concludes  their  cycle  of 
love  songs  with  his  rapt  "Du  wunderliche  Tove  (Extraordinary  Tove)."  It  takes  us 
back  to  the  world  of  E  flat,  but  the  harmony  is  not,  in  the  end,  resolved.  There 
unfolds  a  great  rehearing  and  development  of  the  music  we  have  heard  so  far,  to 
spill,  finally,  into  the  Wood-Dove's  story  with  the  king's  wildly  beating  heart, 
the  picture  of  Waldemar's  and  Tove's  thoughts  gliding  like  two  streams  (her 
"Nun  sag  ich  dir"\r\  the  violin,  his  "So  tanzen  die  Engel"  in  the  cello),  the  coffin  on 
the  king's  shoulders,  the  one  glimpse  of  Queen  Helwig  with  "the  tears  she  did 
not  wish  to  weep/Glittering  in  her  eyes,"  the  Angelus  bells,  the  anguished  and 
broken  conclusion. 


""The  1941  Variations  on  a  Recitative  for  organ,  Opus  40,  use  a  theme  closely  related  to  this 
one.  The  key,  D  minor,  is  also  the  same. 
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The  first  music  of  Part  II  is  the  last  of  Part  I,  but  heard,  as  it  were,  at  another 
angle.  The  music  of  Gurrelieder  is  constantly  a  music  of  returns.  Like  Thomas 
Mann  and  like  Wagner,  from  whom  both  writer  and  musician  learned  so  much 
("whatever  I  know,  whatever  I  learned  within  my  limitations  to  practise  and  to 
develop,  whatever  is  mine  from  the  store  of  means,  mine  by  way  of  effect 
.  .  .  ,whatever  I  have  in  epic  spirit,  in  beginnings  and  endings,  in  style  in  the 
sense  of  a  mysterious  suiting  of  the  personal  to  the  objective,  in  the  invention  of 
symbols,  in  the  organic  oneness  of  the  details  and  the  whole  of  a  work.  .  . ," 
wrote  Mann),  Schonberg  was  a  master  of  recapitulation. 

Now  Waldemar  is  dead,  and  Part  III  of  Gurrelieder  begins  with  the  music  we 
first  heard  with  the  words: 

Tis  midnight, 

And  unholy  beings 

Rise  from  forgotten,  sunken  graves, 

And  gaze  with  longing 

At  the  candles  in  the  castle,  and  the  cottage  lights. 
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Waldemar  wakens  his  men  for  their  nightly  and  accursed  ride.  To  the  sound  of  a 
clanking,  rattling,  screaming  orchestra  — it  is  hard  for  us  to  remember  that  trom- 
bone glissandos  were  new  in  191 1  —a  peasant  describes  the  destruction  of  noc- 
turnal peace.  The  men  themselves,  cousins  to  the  vassals  of  Hagen  of  Gibich,  are 
heard  from  in  a  grim  hunting-chorus.  Waldemar  is  haunted  by  the  sight  and 
sound  of  Tove  in  all  nature;  the  orchestra  threads  fragments  of  her  song,  Nun  sag 
ich  dir,  all  about  his  voice.  Flutes,  clarinets,  pizzicato  violins,  set  up  a  sudden 
chirping.  Waldemar  had  told  God  that  what  He  needed  was  a  jester  to  tell  Him 
some  home  truths,  offering  himself  for  the  post.  Now  we  hear  from  Waldemar's 
Jester  Klaus,  pathetic,  aggrieved,  funny,  showing  us  another  way  of  perceiving 
the  events  into  which  we  have  been  so  intensely  drawn.  How  eerie  it  is  when 
Tove's  melody  shines  through  for  a  few  seconds  when  Klaus,  with  his  Fool's 
rational  impatience,  tells  us  of  the  king's  "continually  calling  to  a  maiden,  dead 
these  many  years  and  days."  (Klaus's  song,  whose  "modern"  orchestral  writing 
makes  it  one  of  Gurrelieder's  stubbornly  discrepant  moments,  sounds  like  David's 
catalogue  of  the  Mastersingers'  modes  as  Mahler  might  have  written  it  on  one  of 
his  maddest  days.)  Waldemar  makes  one  last  defiant  address  to  God.  His  men,  at 
the  coming  of  day  with  its  "might  and  splendor/With  deeds  and  pounding 
hearts,"  prepare  to  return  to  their  graves,  to  their  world  "of  sorrow  and  of  death/ 
Of  pain  and  death." 
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Poster  by  stage  designer  Alfred  Roller  for  the  first  performance  of  Schonberg's  Gurre- 
lieder 
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Implausibly  low  notes  of  contrabassoons,  contrabass  tuba,  and  contrabass 
trombone,  a  few  scarcely  breathed  chords  on  flutes  and  celesta,  slow  the  music 
into  silence.  In  the  great  stillness,  leaves  begin  to  stir  as  the  Summer  Wind  begins 
his  wild  hunt.  Here  Schonberg  introduces  a  new  mode  of  narrative,  something 
between  speech  and  song,  to  which  he  will  soon  return  in  Pierrot  lunaire  and 
again,  many  years  later,  in  Moses  unci  Aron  and  in  his  setting  of  Byron's  Ode  to 
Napoleon.  *  It  is  the  most  poetic,  the  most  original  section  in  the  Gurrelieder, 
because  of  the  uncommon  vividness  with  which  the  evocative  text  is  articulated, 
perhaps  even  more  because  of  the  astounding  life  Schonberg  creates  in  his  rip- 
pling, discarnate,  softly  lustrous  orchestra.  "What  can  the  wind  want?"  In  music 
suffused  with  sweet  remembrance,  a  clarinet,  some  solo  strings  tell  us.  To  pre- 
pare the  great  choral  sunrise  with  this  music  that  stops  just  short  of  singing  is  a 
superb  dramatic  stroke  on  Schonberg's  part.  The  music,  its  textures  enlivened  by 
Schonberg's  energetic  polyphony,  surges  to  a  climax  on  the  chord  where  the 
whole  work  had  started,  only  it  is  C  major  with  its  added  sixth  (now).  C  major, 
which  we  think  of,  not  altogether  rationally,  as  the  most  elemental  of  keys,  has 
been  saved  for  this  moment.  At  the  last,  the  alien  sixth  is  taken  away,  and  there 
is  only  the  blaze  of  the  pure  C  major  chord  as  all  nature  greets  the  redeeming 
light  of  the  sun. 

—Michael  Steinberg 


"These  are  not  the  only  subsequent  uses  by  Schonberg  of  the  device.  Though,  in  Gurrelieder, 
he  notates  precise  pitches,  he  indicated  in  a  letter  to  Erika  Stiedry-Wagner,  the  Speaker  in 
the  Cincinnati  performance,  that  pitch  was  "in  no  way  at  issue.  That  I  wrote  actual  notes 
happened  only  because  I  thought  I  could  in  that  way  provide  a  more  forceful  representation 
of  my  phrasing,  accentuation,  and  declamation."  He  did,  however,  insist  on  absolutely 
accurate  performance  by  the  Speaker  of  the  written  rhythms.  The  part  has  most  often  been 
taken  by  a  man.  The  score,  however,  does  not  specify  gender,  and  in  suggesting  his  own 
daughter  Nuria  as  well  as  Mrs.  Stiedry-Wagner  to  the  Cincinnati  conductor,  Schonberg 
made  it  clear  that  performance  by  a  woman  is  acceptable.  The  argument  for  a  male  voice 
would  be  that  the  women's  voices  in  the  final  chorus  make  a  far  greater  effect  if  only  men's 
voices  have  been  heard  since  the  end  of  the  Wood-Dove's  narration. 
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DERTADS  is  a  posh 
hideaway.  Intimate, 
relaxed  —  approximately 
40  people  served  nightly. 
Return  to  high  style;  enjoy 
yourself  in  a  restaurant 
destined  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country. 

Der  tads 

Open  6:00p.m.  to  11:00p.m. 
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in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  Street,  Harvard  Square 
KV      Cambridge,  Mass.  (617)354-1234      If 


Pcilu  Watson 


Invites  You  To  Visit  Her  Shops  At 
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AND 

Boca  Grande,  Florida 

Featuring  daytime  and  evening  clothes 
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MORE . . . 

Schonberg  is  best  met  by  way  of  his  own  characteristically  energetic  and  vital,  id- 
iosyncratic, often  cranky  words.  His  letters,  probably  rather  too  selectively  edit- 
ed by  Erwin  Stein  and  admirably  translated  by  Eithne  Wilkins  and  Ernst  Kaiser, 
make  wonderful  reading  (St.  Martin's).  Style  and  Idea  is  a  generous  selection,  edit- 
ed by  Leonard  Stein  and  with  translations  by  Leo  Black,  from  the  composer's 
writings,  large  and  small,  formal  and  casual,  profound  and  frivolous,  from  1909 
to  1951,  and  it  is  an  essential  sourcebook  (St.  Martin's).  Schoenberg,  a  Critical 
Biography  by  Willi  Reich  is  hardly  critical,  but  it  does  offer  a  clear  telling  of  the 
story  of  the  composer's  life  (Praeger).  When  an  English  translation  of  H.H.  Stuck- 
enschmidt's  1974  biography  in  German  comes  along,  we  shall  have  a  still  fuller 
and  more  up  to  date  account  as  well  as  a  much  needed  replacement  of 
Stuckenschmidt's  earlier  study  (Calder,  London).  Alban  Berg's  intelligent 
polemic,  Why  is  Schoenberg's  Music  so  Difficult  to  Understand?,  is  included  in  Willi 
Reich's  Berg  biography  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich).  A  mold  Schoenberg  by 
Charles  Rosen  is  a  provocative  and  lucid  study  (Viking,  available  in  paperback). 
Finally,  Wittgenstein's  Viennaby  Allan  Janik  and  Stephen  Toulmin  gives  a  vivid 
account  of  the  intellectual  and  artistic  milieu  in  which  the  Gurrelieder  were  writ- 
ten. 

As  noted  elsewhere  in  this  program,  Friday's  and  Saturday's  performances  of 
Gurrelieder  are  being  recorded  for  future  release  on  the  Philips  label.  The  most 
satisfactory  of  the  recordings  now  available  is  the  one  conducted  by  Pierre 
Boulez  with  soloists  including  Marita  Napier,  Yvonne  Minton,  Jess  Thomas,  and 
Giinter  Reich  (Columbia).  Rafael  Kubelik's  conducting  is  superb,  but  not  much  of 
the  solo  singing  is  on  the  highest  level  (Deutsche  Grammophon).  Janet  Baker's 
superb  singing  of  the  Wood-Dove's  narrative  is  buried  in  an  otherwise  disap- 
pointing, often  downright  dismal  performance  conducted  by  Janos  Ferencsik 
(Turnabout).  Stokowski's  recording,  made  at  the  time  of  the  American  premiere, 
has  another  good  Wood-Dove  in  Rose  Bampton  as  well  as  some  beautiful  playing 
by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  that  is  surprisingly  audible  when  the  singers  don't 
cover  it,  which  is  whenever  they  open  their  mouths,  but  it  is  all  in  all  best 
avoided  (RCA  monaural). 

Some  of  the  other  early  Schonberg  pieces  mentioned  in  the  program  note  are 
available  in  good  recordings:  Verklarte  Nacht  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  (Deutsche  Grammophon,  with  a  peculiar  performance  of 
the  Variations,  Opus  31);  String  Quartet  No.  1  with  the  Juilliard  Quartet  (Colum- 
bia, three  records,  with  Schonberg's  other  three  quartets  and  with  Benita  Valente 
as  soprano  soloist  in  No.  2);  the  two  Chamber  Symphonies  with  Eliahu  Inbal  and 
the  Frankfurt  Radio  Orchestra  (Philips);  Pelleas  und  Melisande  with  Herbert  von 
Karajan  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (Deutsche  Grammophon)  or,  better,  con- 
ducted by  Gennady  Rozhdestvensky  (Melodiya,  available  from  Four  Continents 
Book  Corporation,  149  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10010);  Five  Pieces  for 
Orchestra  with  Robert  Craft  conducting  (Columbia,  with  Berg's  Altenberg  songs 
and  Webern's  String  Orchestra  pieces,  Opus  5);  The  Book  of  the  Hanging  Gardens 
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with  mezzo-soprano  Jan  de  Gaetani  and  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish  (Nonesuch);  the 
Piano  Pieces,  Opus  11  and  19,  played  by  Paul  Jacobs  (Nonesuch,  with  Schonberg's 
other  piano  pieces);  Pierrot  lunaire  with  Jan  de  Gaetani  and  an  ensemble  con- 
ducted by  Arthur  Weisberg  (Nonesuch)  or  in  the  more  unbuttoned  performance 
with  Erika  Stiedry-  Wagner  and  the  composer  conducting  (Odyssey);  and  some  of 
the  cabaret  songs,  sung  unfortunately  without  much  sense  of  character  by  Marni 
Nixon  with  Leonard  Stein  at  the  piano  (RCA). 

-M.S. 


Handel  & 
Haydn  Society 

Thomas  Dunn,  Artistic  Director 

J.  S.  Bach 

Saint  Matthew 
Passion 

complete  in  German 

Friday  Evening,  April  13 
Symphony  Hall  at  7:30  sharp 

Charles  Bressler,  Evangelist 

William  Parker,  Jesus 

Matthew  Dooley,  Pilate 

Jeanie  Ommerle,  Soprano 

Eunice  Alberts,  Alto 

Grayson  Hirst,  Tenor 

David  Evitts,  Bass 

Tickets  $15.50  $10.50  $6  at  Symphony  Hall 

Call  266-1492  or  266-3605 

Additional  performance  at  Mechanics  Hall  in 

Worcester  on  April  12  at  7:30 

For  Worcester  performance  only  call  731-9786 

or  call  Concert  Charge  426-8181. 
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Since  1831 .. .  S.  S.  Pierce 

From  that  first  moment  when  you  taste  any  one  of  our 

full  line  of  liquors,  premium  California 

or  imported  wines,  you'll  know  what  we  mean 

by  our  guarantee  of  quality  and  value. 

It  has  been  a  family  tradition  for  generations. 

So,  when  you're  shopping  at  your 

local  package  store  or 

dining  at  your  favorite  restaurant, 

ask  for  S.  S.  Pierce. 
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James  McCracken 


The  Metropolitan  Opera's  1977  Tann- 
h'duser  was  the  sixth  new  Met  produc- 
tion with  James  McCracken  in  the 
leading  tenor  role;  previously  there 
had  been  Le  Propheteby  Meyerbeer, 
Carmen,  Aida,  and  two  new  mount- 
ings of  Otello.  He  is  the  only  U.S.- 
born  singer  to  have  taken  on  the  role 
of  Otello,  and  his  1977-78  appear- 
ances as  Tannhauser  marked  the  first 
New  York  performances  of  that  role 
in  twelve  years. 

Mr.  McCracken  made  his  Metro- 
politan Opera  debut  in  1953  singing 
the  five-word  part  of  Parpignol  in  La 
Boheme,  but  left  the  Met  after  four 
years  to  build  a  reputation  as  a  dra- 
matic tenor  in  Europe.  His  first  big  break  came  when  Herbert  von  Karajan 
invited  him  to  sing  Bacchus  in  Strauss's  Ariadne  aufNaxos  at  the  Vienna  Staats- 
oper.  Appearances  as  Otello  in  1960  with  the  Opera  Society  of  Washington,  D.C. 
led  to  performances  of  that  role  in  Zurich,  Verdi's  birthplace  Busseto,  and,  on  10 
March  1963,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  an  occasion  that  was  essentially  a  second 
debut  in  that  house  and  which  immediately  placed  him  on  the  roster  of  the 
world's  leading  dramatic  tenors.  Now  one  of  the  most  prized  stars  of  Covent 
Garden,  the  Vienna  Staatsoper,  and  other  international  houses,  Mr.  McCracken 
is  equally  famous  for  his  Manrico,  Canio,  Florestan,  and  Samson. 

A  native  of  Gary,  Indiana,  Mr.  McCracken  did  his  first  singing  in  high  school 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  productions  and  worked  after  graduation  as  a  scarfer  in  the 
steel  mills.  During  a  stint  as  sonarman  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  he  was  heard  as  soloist 
with  the  Blue  Jackets  Choir  and  encouraged  by  a  music-loving  officer  to  have  a 
try  at  opera.  He  used  G.I.  benefits  to  study  music  at  Columbia  University  and 
then  took  a  job  with  the  Roxy  Theatre  Glee  Club.  He  understudied  Lauritz 
Melchior  for  a  summer  of  Operetta  at  Jones  Beach  and  appeared  on  Broadway  in 
minor  roles  before  making  his  operatic  debut  in  La  Bohbne  in  Central  City  in 
1952.  He  was  heard  by  Metropolitan  Opera  scouts  the  following  year  in  a 
Lemonade  Opera  Company  production  of  Poulenc's  Les  Mamelles  de  Tiresias, 
invited  to  audition  at  the  New  York  house,  and  given  a  contract. 

Mr.  McCracken's  recording  of  Otello  for  EMI/Angel  has  won  the  Grand  Prix  du 
Disque,  and  his  Carmen  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  won  a  Grammy  for  the  out- 
standing operatic  recording  of  1974.  He  has  recorded  Le  Prophete  for  Columbia, 
and  he  recently  became  the  first  operatic  tenor  since  the  legendary  John  McCor- 
mack  to  spin  out  a  quantity  of  popular  Irish  and  Scottish  ballads,  on  the  EMI/ 
Angel  disc  The  Meeting  of  the  Waters.  Mr.  McCracken's  only  previous  appearance 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  was  as  Waldemar  in  the  Orchestra's  first  perfor- 
mance of  Gurrelieder  in  August  1974  at  Tanglewood. 
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Hingham,  Acton,  Duxbury,  Lenox, 
Osterville,  So.  Hamilton,  Massachusetts 


Pant,  pant,  pant... 
Rumble,  rumble,  rumble... 

If  you  always  end  up  racing 
to  get  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
time  only  to  have  your  stomach 
rumble  during  the  pianissimo 
passages,  pull  into  the  MidTown 
Hotel  first.  Leave  your  car  in 
our  lot.  (Our  dinner  patrons  get 
free  parking  for  Symphony  con- 
certs.) Then  enjoy  a  great  meal 
in  our  Colony  Room.  Followed 
by  a  leisurely  one  minute  walk 
to  Symphony  Hall. 

That  way,  you'll  be  a  lot  more 
relaxed  for  the  performance. 

And  a  lot  quieter. 


Bostons  most  convenient  Hotel 


220  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1  5. 
Telephone:  (617)262-1000. 
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(617)  Mrs   vVinthrop  H.  Lee,  Realtor 

369-3600  842  Monument  Street 

369-7775      Concord,  Massachusetts  01742 
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Jessye  Norman 


jessye  Norman's  rise  to  prominence 
in  the  world's  concert  and  opera 
houses  has  been  fast  and  steady.  Born 
in  Augusta,  Georgia,  Ms.  Norman 
studied  at  Howard  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Peabody  Conser- 
vatory in  Baltimore,  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  In  1968  she  won 
first  prize  at  the  Bavarian  Radio  Cor- 
poration International  Music  Com- 
petition in  Munich,  Germany,  and 
this  led  to  engagements  throughout 
Europe.  In  December  1969  she  made 
her  operatic  debut  at  the  Deutsche 
Oper,  Berlin  as  Elisabeth  in  Wagner's 
Tannhauser.  With  Riccardo  Muti  con- 
ducting, she  made  her  debut  at 
Florence's  Teatro  Comunale  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Maggio  Musicale,  Florence 
in  1971.  Berlin  mounted  a  new  production  of  Aida  for  her  in  1972,  Claudio 
Abbado  conducting.  This  role  served  as  the  vehicle  for  her  La  Scala  debut  in 
April  1972  with  Abbado,  and  for  her  American  operatic  debut  at  the  Hollywood 
Bowl  that  summer  in  a  concert  performance  of  Aida  with  James  Levine.  Colin 
Davis  introduced  Ms.  Norman  to  Boston  Symphony  audiences  in  an  all- Wagner 
concert  at  Tanglewood,  1972,  and  she  made  her  debut  at  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden  that  September  as  Cassandra  in  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens. 

In  January  of  1973,  Ms.  Norman  was  invited  to  make  her  New  York  recital 
debut  on  the  roster  of  Great  Performers  at  Lincoln  Center,  and  a  1980  appearance 
is  already  scheduled  for  that  series.  Ms.  Norman  has  been  featured  with  many 
American  and  European  orchestras,  including  those  of  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  Vienna,  and  London.  She  has  performed  in  England,  Spain, 
Germany,  Holland,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Finland,  Israel,  Canada,  and  France. 
Her  festival  appearances  include  Edinburgh,  Vienna,  Aldeburgh,  Salzburg,  and 
the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival,  and  she  has  recorded  Mozart,  Mahler,  Verdi, 
Schubert,  and  Wagner  for  Philips  records.  Ms.  Norman  will  make  her  first  tour 
of  Japan  in  the  1979-80  season. 

Ms.  Norman  sang  Sieglinde  in  Wagner's  Die  Walkure,  Act  I  under  Seiji  Ozawa 
at  the  close  of  last  season  and  at  Tanglewood  last  summer.  This  season  she  has 
appeared  under  Colin  Davis  in  Mahler's  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn  in  Boston  and 
New  York  and,  most  recently,  in  performances  of  Mahler's  Second  Symphony 
conducted  by  Claudio  Abbado. 
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Tatiana  Troyanos 


Tatiana  Troyanos  is  a  leading  mezzo- 
soprano  of  the  Metropolitan,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Dallas,  and 
Boston  Operas  in  the  United  States 
and  of  the  Vienna,  Salzburg,  Covent 
Garden,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Munich, 
La  Scala,  and  Paris  Operas  in  Europe. 
She  began  her  career  as  Jocasta  in 
Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex  with  the 
New  York  City  Opera  and  was 
engaged  shortly  after  by  Rolf  Lieber- 
mann  to  sing  with  the  Hamburg 
Staatsoper,  where  her  repertory  grew 
to  include  Santuzza,  Eboli,  Cheru- 
bino,  Dorabella,  Marina,  and  the 
three  roles  for  which  she  is  most 
famous:  Carmen,  Octavian  in  Der 
Rosenkavalier,  and  the  Composer  in  Ariadne  aufNaxos.  Octavian  was  the  role  of 
her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  the  spring  of  1976,  and  she  sang  the  Composer 
there  that  same  season.  She  has  since  appeared  with  the  Met  as  Carmen, 
Amneris,  Santuzza;  as  Countess  Geschwitz  in  the  Met's  first  production  of  Berg's 
Lulu  in  the  spring  of  1977;  and  as  Venus  in  the  Met's  opening  night  Tannhauseroi 
this  season. 

Born  and  raised  in  New  York,  the  daughter  of  Greek  and  German  parents,  Ms. 
Troyanos  sang  Romeo  opposite  Beverly  Sills's  Juliet  in  the  first  staged  American 
performance  of  Ballini's  J  Capuletti  ed  i  Montecchi  for  her  Boston  Opera  Company 
debut  under  Sarah  Caldwell  in  June  1975.  She  first  appeared  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  in  Schumann's  Scenes  from  'Faust'  in  1966,  sang  at  Tanglewood  in 
Verdi's  Requiem  in  1967,  and  was  heard  as  Jocasta  in  Oedipus  Rex  under  Leonard 
Bernstein  in  1972.  She  has  also  sung  with  the  orchestras  of  Chicago,  London, 
Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  and  New  York,  under  such  conductors  as  von  Karajan, 
Abbado,  Bohm,  Boulez,  Leinsdorf,  Levine,  Solti,  and  Giulini. 

Ms.  Troyanos  may  be  heard  on  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  London,  and 
Columbia  records,  in  works  ranging  from  Cavalieri's  Rappresentazione  di  Anima  e 
di  Corpoto  Handel's  Giulio  Cesare under  Karl  Richter  to  Bartok's  Bluebeard's  Castle 
in  the  original  Hungarian  under  Pierre  Boulez.  She  has  recently  recorded  Pur- 
cell's  Dido  and  Aeneas  for  Erato,  Bizet's  Carmen  with  Georg  Solti,  and,  also  with 
Solti,  Strauss's  Ariadne  aufNaxos  with  Leontyne  Price  and  Rene  Kollo. 
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TAYLOR. 

Americas  best  loved  premium  Champagne. 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc.,  Hammondsport,  N.Y.  14840  -  Producers  of 
fine  champagnes,  ports,  sherries,  dinner  wines  and  vermouths. 


David  Arnold 


Baritone  David  Arnold  has  sung  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  on  five  previ- 
ous occasions,  the  first  one  in  1974  at 
Tanglewood  in  Schoenberg's  Gurre- 
lieder,  for  which  he  now  returns  to 
join  the  BSO  in  Boston's  Symphony 
Hall  and  Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Arnold  studied  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music  with 
Mark  Pearson  and  with  Margaret 
Harshaw  at  the  Indiana  University 
School  of  Music.  He  has  sung  leading 
roles  in  over  twenty  operas,  includ- 
ing Count  Alma  viva  in  Le  nozze  di 
Figaro  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
of  Music,  Rigoletto,  The  Barber  of 
Seville,  and  the  title  role  in  Louis 
Gruenberg's  The  Emperor  Jones,  which  earned  him  international  acclaim  at  its  first 
major  revival  earlier  this  year  and  for  which  the  composer's  widow  likened  him 
to  Lawrence  Tibbett,  who  created  the  role  of  Brutus  Jones  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  1933. 

Now  living  near  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Arnold  made  his  Kennedy  Center 
debut  with  Sergiu  Comissiona  and  the  Baltimore  Symphony.  He. has  sung  the 
Bach  passions  with  Robert  Shaw,  toured  Austria  and  Yugoslavia  in  concert,  and 
performed  with  the  Spoleto  Festival  in  Italy  and  at  its  American  premiere  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  A  winner  of  the  Sullivan  Foundation  Music  Award, 
Mr.  Arnold  sang  Carmina  Burana  with  the  Alvin  Ailey  Dancers  in  Paris  and  at 
Lincoln  Center,  and  he  took  part  in  the  John  Oliver  Chorale's  debut  perfor- 
mances of  Bach's  B  Minor  Mass  in  Boston  and  New  York. 


It's  Your  Wedding 

and  at  Cooley's  we  offer  you 

the  largest  selection  of  China, 

Crystal  and  Gifts  in  the 

Boston  area. 

Contact  our  Bridal  Consultant. 


'Blue  Fluted"  by  Royal  Copenhagen 


34  Newbury  Street,  BOSTON  •  536-3826 
Concord  •  Ipswich  •  Wellesley  (Marco  Polo)         M 
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"We  look  for  creative 
answers  to  the  questions 
occupying  people's  hearts. 
The  results  make  The  Home 
Forum  unique." 


Henrietta  Buckmaster 
Editor,  The  Home  Forum 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

A  published  writer  at  12,  Henrietta 
Buckmaster  has  authored  many  books, 
ranging  from  a  history  of  the  anti-slavery 
movement  (which  brought  her  a 
Guggenheim  Fellowship)  to  a  historical 
novel  on  Shakespeare. 

Today,  this  keen  and  compassionate 
observer  of  humanity  edits  The  Home 
Forum  —  a  daily  double-page  spread  of 
short  essays,  poetry,  art  and 
commentary,  and  one  religious  article. 

This  oasis  of  the  best  in  writing  and 
thinking  can  be  yours  Monday 
through  Friday.  Use  your  VISA  or 
Master  Charge  card  and  call  collect, 
617-262-2300.  Outside  Massachusetts, 
call  toll-free,  1-800-225-7090. 
Or  use  the  coupon. 

News.  The  way  you  need  it. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 

Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A.  02123 

Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  in  the  mail  every  Monday  through 

Friday: 


□  3  months  $13 

□  6  months  $26 

□  Check/money  order  enclosed 


□  9  months  $39 

□  1  year  $49  (a  $3  savings) 
D  Bill  me  later 


Name  (please  print) 


Street 


City 


State 


Apt. 


ZIP 


T4X 
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Kim  Scown 

Tenor  Kim  Scown  made  his  Boston 
Symphony  debut  earlier  this  season 
in  performances  of  Bruckner's  Te 
Deum  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa.  He's 
also  been  heard  throughout  Massa- 
chusetts in  opera,  recital,  and  with 
orchestra,  with  musical  groups  based 
in  Boston,  Cambridge,  Dedham,  Con- 
cord, Lexington,  Southboro, 
Wellesley,  Brookline,  Newton,  Wor- 
cester, and  Martha's  Vineyard.  Mr. 
Scown  has  also  appeared  frequently 
at  Tanglewood,  where  he  was  a  Vocal 
Fellow  for  three  summers  beginning 
in  1975.  He  has  toured  Europe  with 
the  chorus  and  orchestra  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  where  he  was 
a  student  from  1971  to  1975,  and  he  was  a  featured  soloist  under  Gunther 
Schuller  in  the  Boston  premieres  of  Berg's  Wozzeckand  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder. 
In  addition  to  his  work  at  Tanglewood  and  the  New  England  Conservatory,  Mr. 
Scown  has  studied  at  Boston  Conservatory,  Humboldt  State  University,  and  at 
summer  programs  of  the  University  of  Southern  California,  and  his  teachers 
have  included  Phyllis  Curtin  and  Mark  Pearson,  John  Moriarty,  and  Allen 
Rodgers.  A  1976  winner  of  the  CD.  Jackson  Master  Award  at  Tanglewood,  and  a 
regional  finalist  in  the  1978  New  England  Metropolitan  Opera  Auditions,  Mr. 
Scown  recently  made  his  debut  singing  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with 
David  Zinman  and  the  Rochester  Philharmonic.  He  may  be  heard  on  recordings 
for  National  Public  Radio,  New  World,  Golden  Crest,  and  Desmar. 
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Investments  that  ring  less  of  Gotterdammerung 
and  more  of  Das  Rheingold. 


Fidelity  Management  &  Research  Co. 

Investment  Advisor  to  the  Fidelity  Group  of  Funds 

82  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109,  Tel.  726-0650 


of  Greek  Mythology,  artistically  wrought  in  18kt 
yellow  gold,  features  a  fiery  ruby  eye  and  dia- 
monds pave-set  in  platinum.  You'll  find  Pegasus 
on  the  cover  of  our  new  all-color  1978-79  Year- 
book. $9500.  Catalogue  $2. 


SHREVE, 
CRUMP  & 
LOW  CO. 

JEWELERS  SINCE  1800 


330  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116  (617)  267-9100  AND  THE  MALL  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


ANTIQUES  •  CHINA  •  CRYSTAL  •  SILVER  •   GIFTS  •  STATIONERY 
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Werner  Klemperer 


Though  frequently  cast  as  a  motion 
picture  "heavy,"  Werner  Klemperer 
is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  por- 
trayal of  the  Nazi  commandant  Col- 
onel Klink  in  the  televison  series 
"Hogan's  Heroes."  That  role  brought 
him  five  consecutive  Emmy  nomina- 

Itions,  and  he  won  the  award  twice,  in 
jr^^lr  1967  and  1968.  His  film  credits 

JW  include  "Istanbul,"  "Judgment  at 

*t  J  Nuremberg,"  and  "Ship  of  Fools," 

^jj       j|r  and  recent  stage  appearances  have 

jjyjjr  included  a  summer  touring  produc- 

Mv  tion  of  The  Merry  Widow  with  Roberta 

jw  ML  Ml  Peters,  a  Los  Angeles  Music  Center 

IB  |  wL  Production  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  with 

Richard  Chamberlain,  and  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  Civic  Light  Opera  productions  of  "The  Sound  of 
Music." 

The  son  of  the  late  conductor  Otto  Klemperer,  Werner  Klemperer  grew  up  in 
Berlin  and  escaped  with  his  parents  from  the  Nazis  in  Vienna  in  1935.  His  family 
left  Europe  for  Los  Angeles,  where  the  senior  Klemperer  became  conductor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  The  son  continued  his  schooling  at  University 
High  School,  enrolled  in  the  Pasadena  Playhouse,  earning  his  diploma  in  1940, 
and  then  served  his  apprenticeship  in  New  York  theater  workshops.  Mr.  Klem- 
perer entered  the  U.S.  Army  in  1942  and  toured  the  Pacific  combat  area  acting 
and  directing  in  the  Special  Services  division  headed  by  actor  Maurice  Evans. 

In  his  personal  life,  Werner  Klemperer's  all-consuming  passion  is  music. 
Raised  in  a  musical  household,  he  developed  an  early  love  for  the  classics  and 
studied  piano,  violin,  and  harmony,  but  his  real  joy  is  in  attending  operas  and 
concerts.  He  has  conducted  such  orchestras  as  the  Melbourne  Symphony,  the 
California  Junior  Symphony  in  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Kansas  City  Youth 
Symphony,  and  he  has  served  as  narrator  for  Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex  with 
GeorgSolti  and  the  Chicago  Symphony,  and  for  L'histoire  du  soldat  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  under  Pinchas  Zukerman. 
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ASSOCIATES 


PLINY  JEWELL  ASSOCIATES 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS  /  CONTRACTORS 

SITE   DESIGN      AND   DEVELOPMENT 
CONSTRUCTION       AND        PLANTING 


STONE  WALLS 

TERRACES 

FOUNTAINS 

GARDEN  POOLS 

WALKS 

GRADING 

TREES  &  SHRUBS 
LAWNS 

FLOWER  BEDS 
FINE  PRUNING 


BOX  513     CONCORD  MASS .  01742         1  •  617  ■  369  ■  4959 


at  the 
Parker  House 


Luncheon,  Dinner 
Sunday  Brunch 


Complimentary  Valet  Dinner  Parking. 
Tremont  and  School  Streets  /  Boston  /  Reservations:  227-8600 
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TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was 
organized  in  the  spring  of  1970  when 
John  Oliver  became  Director  of  Vocal 
and  Choral  Activities  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  Originally 
formed  for  performances  at  the 
Boston  Symphony's  summer  home, 
the  Chorus  was  soon  playing  a  major 
role  in  the  Orchestra's  Symphony 
Hall  season  as  well,  and  it  now  per- 
forms regularly  with  Music  Director 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Principal  Guest  Conduc- 
tor Colin  Davis,  Boston  Pops  conduc- 
tor Arthur  Fiedler,  and  with  such 
prominent  guests  as  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, Klaus  Tennstedt,  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  Eugene  Ormandy,  and 
Gunther  Schuller. 

Under  the  direction  of  conductor  John  Oliver,  the  all- volunteer  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  has  rapidly  achieved  recognition  by  conductors,  press,  and 
public  as  one  of  the  great  orchestra  choruses  of  the  world.  It  performs  four  or  five 
major  programs  a  year  in  Boston,  travels  regularly  with  the  Orchestra  to  New 
York  City,  has  made  numerous  recordings  with  the  Orchestra  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  and  New  World  records,  and  continues  to  be  featured  at  Tangle- 
wood each  summer.  For  the  Chorus's  first  appearance  on  records,  in  Berlioz's 
Damnation  of  Faust,  John  Oliver  and  Seiji  Ozawa  received  a  Grammy  Award 
nomination  for  Best  Choral  Performance  of  1975. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra  choruses,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  also 
includes  regular  performances  of  a  cappella  repertory  under  John  Oliver  in  its 
schedule.  Requiring  a  very  different  sort  of  discipline  from  performance  with 
orchestra,  and  ranging  in  musical  content  from  baroque  to  contemporary,  a  cap- 
pella programs  are  given  yearly  by  the  Chorus  at  Tanglewood  with  great  success. 
In  the  spring  of  1977,  John  Oliver  and  the  Chorus  were  extended  an  unprece- 
dented invitation  by  Deutsche  Grammophon  to  record  a  program  of  a  cappella 
20th-century  American  choral  music;  this  soon-to-be-released  recording  features 
works  of  Charles  Ives,  Elliott  Carter,  Aaron  Copland,  and  Jacob  Druckman's 
Antiphonies,  written  in  1963  and  given  its  world  premiere  by  the  Chorus  and 
John  Oliver  at  Tanglewood  in  1976. 

Additional  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  include  Ravel's  Daphnis  and  Chloe and  the  Ives  Fourth  Symphony 
under  Seiji  Ozawa,  Liszt's  Faust  Symphony  with  Leonard  Bernstein,  and,  on 
New'World  records,  Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd 
with  Seiji  Ozawa. 

John  Oliver  is  also  conductor  of  the  MIT  Choral  Society,  Lecturer  in  Music  at 
MIT,  and  conductor  of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  gave  its  debut  perfor- 
mances in  Boston  and  New  York  last  winter,  and  with  which  he  has  recorded 
Donald  Martino's  Seven  Pious  Pieces  for  New  World  Records. 
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TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 


John  Oliver,  Conductor 

Susan  Almasi  Mandel,  Rehearsal  Pianist 

Jane  Stein,  Manager 

Sopranos 

Margaret  Aquino 
Cynthia  Armstrong 
Camilla  Blackman 
Virginia  K.  Bowles 
Lou  Ann  David 
Marilyn  L.  Haskel 
Charlene  Lorion  Haugh 
Anne  E.  Hoffman 
Alice  Honner 
Beth  Dacey  Howard 
Anne  M.  Jacobsen 
Frances  V.  Kadinoff 
Carole  Stevenson  Kane 
Margo  Lukens 
Diana  Noyes 
Laurie  Stewart  Otten 
Judith  L.  Rubenstein 
Melody  Scheiner 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Jane  Stein 
Elizabeth  S.  Tatlock 
Kathryn  L.  Tighe 
Janet  Wade 
Pamela  Wolfe 


Mezzo-sopranos 

Maisy  Bennett 
Yvonne  Chen 
Elizabeth  Clark 
Ellen  Cutler 
Catherine  Diamond 
Patricia  M.  Dunn 
Kitty  DuVernois 
Ann  Ellsworth 
Thelma  Hayes 
Donna  Hewitt 
Leah  Jansizian 
Marjorie  Davida  Katz 
Barbara  E.  Kramer 
Dorothy  Love 
Sharron  J.  Lovins 
Linda  Lungren 
Marjorie  A.  McDermott 
Janet  E.  Shapiro 
Ada  Park  Snider 
Nancy  Stevenson 
Florence  St.  George 
Normandy  A.  Waddell 
Gloria  Raymond  Wagoner 
Mary  Westbrook-Geha 


FOR 
LEASE 


When  you  lease  a  new  car  from  Peter  Fuller, 
you  get  much  more  than  a  new  car. 

The  arrangements  can  include  as  much  or 
as  little  as  you  want.  Items  like  sales  tax, 
insurance,  tires,  repairs,  and  maintenance.  Even 
a  car  to  use  if  yours  has  to  be  repaired.  Every- 
thing except  gas. 


And  it's  no  coincidence  that  a  lot  of  leasing 
companies  get  their  cars  from  Peter  Fuller. 
Because,  nobody  can  offer  a  bigger  selection. 

So,  if  you're  interested  in  leasing,  lease  first 
class  by  leasing  directly  from  the  biggest 
dealer  around. 

Call  for  details. 


731-9826 


WATERTOWN 

42  NORTH  BEACON 

STREET 

924-8100 


2  LOCATIONS  TO  SERVE  YOU 


BOSTON 

* 808  COMMONWEALTH 
AVENUE 
731-9826 
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Tenors 

Alan  Adams 
Antone  Aquino 
E.  Lawrence  Baker,  Jr. 
Sewell  E.  Bowers,  Jr. 
Mitchell  Brauner 
George  E.  Carrette 
Peter  Clark 
Mark  J.  Dapolito 
Albert  R.  Demers 
Paul  Dredge 
Paul  Foster 
William  E.  Good 
Robert  Greer 
Dean  Hanson 
Edward  J.  Haugh,  Jr. 
Wayne  S.  Henderson 
Richard  P.  Howell 
Edward  Kiradjieff 
Stephen  W.  Koontz 
Kent  Kornmeyer 
Gregg  A.  Lange 
Richard  A.  A.  Larraga 
Sheldon  Lee 
Paul  F.  Levy 
Henry  Lussier 
Jack  Maclnnis 
Michael  G.  Manugian 
Frank  Frederick  Maxant 
David  E.  Meharry 
Edmund  A.  Mroz 
E.  Frank  Murphy 
John  Nicholson 
Dennis  P.  O'Brien 
Isham  Peugh 
Dwight  E.  Porter 
Ernest  Redekop 
David  A.  Redgrave 
Robert  D.  Ruplenas 
Peter  D.  Sanborn 
Lawrence  P.  Sanford 
Robert  Schaffel 
Paul  Scharf 
Robert  W.Schlundt 
Herman  Schultz 
Stephen  Andrew  Spillane 
John  Sullivan 
Christopher  L.  Williams 


Basses 

Kenneth  A.  Anderson  III 
Peter  Anderson 
Paul  Barrientos 
David  H.  Bowles 
John  Breen 
Neil  Clark 
Jeff  Cothran 
Charles  A.  Dinarello 
JohnW.  Ehrlich 
Mark  Thomas  Feldhusen 
Adam  Grossman 
Mark  W.  Halaas 
Darrell  Hartwick 
Roger  Heath 
Verne  W.  Hebard 
Steven  Herman 
Glenn  Holloway 
Carl  D.  Howe 
Porter  James 
Edward  R.  Kinney 
John  Knowles 
Daniel  J.  Kostreva 
Terry  Lockhart 
Henry  Magno,  Jr. 
Gary  F.  Marcet 
Martin  Karl  Mason 
Frank  G.  Mihovan 
John  Parker  Murdock 
Mark  H.  Nodine 
Norman  Proctor 
Nathaniel  Pulsifer 
Paul  Roberts 
Gordon  Rose 
Andrew  L.  Rosing 
Andrew  Roudenko 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Lawrence  P.  Sanford 
Benjamin  Sears 
David  F.  Sheehan 
Timothy  W.  Sheen 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Daniel  Simmons 
S.  Thomas  Snyder 
Douglas  Strickler 
Bruce  D.  Taylor 
Pieter  Conrad  White 
Robert  T.  Whitman 
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cRg&  Coins... 

tlje  investrnent 

virtuoso. 

How  many  investments  have  averaged 
a  better  than  20%  compound  return 
rate  over  the  past  20  years?  .  .  .  and  a 
brilliant  29%  over  the  past  5  years? 
How  many  perform  well  in  bull  and  bear 
markets.7 

Today's  financial  experts  are  recom- 
mending portfolios  that  include 
investment-quality  rare  coins  —one  of 
the  safest  high  performers.  Rare  coins 
are  easily  placed  in  Keoghs  and  IRAs, 
and  find  ready  liquidity  in  an  eager 
world  market. 

We're  recognized  numismatic  leaders, 
with  impeccable  credentials  in  the  rare 
coin  field.  Our  experts  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  diversifying  your  portfolio  with 
rare  coins.  Call  or  visit  us  today  .  .  .tor 
a  virtuoso  investment  performance. 

Ask  for  our  free  brochure, 

Rare  Coins:  the  Outstanding  Investment. 

;new) 

ENGLAND 
RARE  COIN 
GALLERIES 

Dept.  G-51, 
89  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02109 
Toll-free  outside  Mass.  1-800-225-6794 
(617)  227-8800 


This  is 

the 
answer* 


211  Congress  Street, 

Boston,  MA  021 10 

423-6500 

Now 

choose 

the 
question* 

1 .  Who  can  lead  you  to  exactly  the  right  industrial 
property  for  your  needs? 

2.  Who  knows  all  about  commercial  property  in 
New  England? 

3.  Who  can  manage  property  in  a  way  that  makes 
owners  and  tenants  happy? 
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After 
the 
symphony... 


.  .  .  continue  the  evening  in  the  old  world  tradition. 

Tecce's  Restaurant,  famous  for  Italian  cuisine 
for  over  30  years,  now  offers  "Tecce's  Cafe". 

An  authentic  representation  of  historic 

Salem  Street  in  the  North  End,  complete  with 

gas  lights,  cobblestone  street,  and  outdoor  tables. 

This  unique  dining  experience  features  late-nite 

Italian  pastries,  after  dinner  liqueurs  and  espresso's. 

AMEX.,  MC,  VISA,  DC. 

Reservations  742-6210  (Eight  or  more  &  functions) 

Parking  Available — Handicap  Facilities 


Cafe  Mon.-Sat.  Lunch  11  to  3:00  p.m. 
Sun.  11  to  1  a.m. 
Restaurant  Mon.-Sat.  Dinner  4:30  to  11:30  p.m. 
Sun.  12  to  9:00  p.m. 
Bar  Mon.-Sat.  11  to  1  a.m. 

(Attitude  Adjustment  Hours  4  to  6:00  p.m.) 
Sun.  12  to  1  a.m. 


..before  V    ^— *y  anything 


COMING  CONCERTS  . . . 

Thursday,  12  April  -  8-9:45 

Thursday  'B'  Series 
Friday,  13  April  -  2-3:45 
Saturday,  14  April  -  8-9:45 
Tuesday,  17  April  -  8-9:45 
COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Tippett  Symphony  No.  4 

Brahms  Violin  Concerto  in  D 

GIDON  KREMER 

Thursday,  19  April  -  11-12:05 

Thursday  'AM'  Series 
COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Tchaikovsky      Romeo  and  Juliet 
Walton  Symphony  No.  1 

Thursday,  19  April  -  8-9:45 

Thursday  'A'  Series 
Friday,  20  April  -  2-3:45 
Saturday,  21  April  -  8-9:45 
Tuesday,  24  April  -  8-9:45 

Tuesday  'C  Series 
COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Sibelius  Karelia  Suite,  Op.  11 

Sibelius  En  Saga 

Walton  Symphony  No.  1 

Wednesday,  25  April  -  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Thursday,  26  April  -  8-9:15 

Thursday  'C  Series 
Friday,  27  April -2-3:15 
Saturday,  28  April  -  8-9:15 

COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  9  in 

D  minor,  Choral 
YASUKO  HAYASHI,  soprano 
PATRICIA  PAYNE,  mezzo-soprano 
NEIL  ROSENSHEIN,  tenor 
ROBERT  LLOYD,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES . . . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 

(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year, 
in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to 
the  concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at 
Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 


When 
your  evening's 
at  steak... 


Kachelofen 
Ceramic  Tile 
Stoves 

The  superbly  designed  Kachelofen 
Ceramic  Tile  Stove  offers  a  practical 
and  beautiful  solution  to  the  rising 
cost  of  fuel.  Fired  by  wood  or  coal, 
this  classic  European  stove  can  heat 
a  whole  house  or  a  single  room.  And 
at  just  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
heating  with  a  conventional  heating 
system  fueled  by  oil,  gas  or  electricity. 

cBrtck 
"Yard 

Brick,  tile,  ceramic 
products  and  gift  items. 

128  Middlesex  A  ven  ue 
Someruille,  Ma.  02145 
Tel.  (617)  666-3090 

OffRt.  1-93. 
Open  8:30-4:30  Monday-Saturday 

a  division  of  Spaulding  Brick  Co 


FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies' 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physi- 
cians attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  call- 
ing in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
entrance  to  the  Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to 
their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stair- 
way at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
by  the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
will  be  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston 
Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  avail- 
able for  resale  by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
Orchestra,  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the 
concert.  You  will  receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your 
contribution. 

LATECOMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to 
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leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces 
in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (subscription  con- 
certs only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $3.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays 
beginning  at  6  pm. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5).  Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WCRB  (Boston  102.5  FM),  and  WFCR-FM. 
Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC- 
FM,  and  WFCR-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at 
(617)-893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  to  try  to  get  the  Boston 
Symphony  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  BSO,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  the  monthly  BSO  news  publication  and  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information  about  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  please 
call  the  Friends'  Office  Monday  through  Friday  between  nine  and  five.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address  with  the  label  from  your  BSO  newsletter  to  the  Development  Office,  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115.  Includ- 
ing the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our 
files. 


We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  kids 
a  free  education. 

.i.m  i     Yes,  free. 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
,       transportation  (in  Boston),  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  02115,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 
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Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference  .  .  . 


Four  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to 
the  individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a 
truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally  staffed  to 
meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a  fine 
hotel 

Oakwood  —  60 1  Summer  Street  —  rates  from  $60.00  per  day 

Manchester,  Mass. 

Cape  Cod  —  Lewis  Point  Road— rates  from  $50.00 
Bourne,  Mass. 

Elmhurst  — 743  Main  Street— rates  from  $50.00 
Melrose,  Mass. 

Norwood— 767  Washington  Street— rates  from  $50.00 
Norwood,  Mass. 


Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 
(617)  698-0360 
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Castel  Ruboun  Lambrusco 

Now  in  white  aswdl  as  red. 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA  02143 
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EXPERIENCE  THE 
19thCENTURY 

One  of  the  gifts  of  the  19th  century  (along  with  Tchaikovsky,  Tolstoi,  others) 
was  the  ritual  of  the  "family  silver."  It  was  in  those  elegant  times  when  bringing 
out  the  "family  silver"  came  to  mean  a  profound  or  joyous  occasion  was  at 
hand,  one  that  called  for  something  beyond  the  ordinary. 

A  few  of  the  more  hallowed  rituals  that  evolved  over  the  genera- 
tions are  shown  below.  Next  time  you  take  out  the  Smirnoff  Silver  (it 
traces  directly  back  to  the  original  formula)  observe  the  jewel-like 
flash  of  icy-cold  Silver  pouring  into  your  glass.  Smooth,  with  a  unique 
90.4  proof.  Prepare  to  taste  history. 


FREEZING  SILVER 
PLUS  A  THIRD  OF  A  TURN 

ON  THE  PEPPER  MILL 
AND  YOU  SHOULD  BE  ABLE 

TO  COUNT  THE  GRAINS 


THOROUGHLY  BLOT  ■*&* 

ONE  BLACK  OUVE.  CHILL 
CHJLL  EVEN  FURTHER  WITH 
ONEOUNCEOF  ICY  SILVER 
AND  1CE.^~— — ^ 


FOR  THE  UN- 
COMPROMISING 
.      3MRLY 


SOFULLOFHIS 

YOU  CAN  ALMOST 


If  this  wasn't  a 

black  &  white  ad, 

we  could  show  you 

whatPainds 
Interior  Designers 
can  do  with  color. 


We  have  assembled  a  talented  group  of  men  and 

women  to  work  with  you  on  your  decorating 

and  redecorating  plans.  One  room  or  many, 

traditional  or  modern,  they  will  share  their  creative 

ideas  with  you.  There  is  no  added  charge  for  this 

designer  service. 

For  information ,  please  call  Mrs.  Scully  at    |  /\l  lN|  l\ 

426-1500,  extension  156.        furniture 


BSO  CHAMBER  MUSIC  PRELUDES 

made  possible  by 

PERNOD  J 

n  N€LU  S€RI€S  OF  PR€-SVMPHONV 
CHRMBCR  MUSIC  AND  DINN€RS 
RVflllflBl€  TO  BSO  SUBSCRIB€RS 

6  PM  Concerts 
(Followed  by  Dinners  at  7  pm) 


FEBRUARY  1,3 


Schubert  String  Trio  #2 
Hindemith  String  Trio  #2 


FEBRUARY  22,  24    Beethoven  Serenade,  op.  25 

Mozart  Flute  Quartet  in  C 


MARCH  1,3 


APRIL  12, 14 
APRIL  21 


Prokotiev  Sonata  for  Two  Violins 
Prokofiev  Flute  Sonata 

Brahms  Sextet,  op.  18 

Mozart  G  Major  Duo 
Dvorak  Terzetto 


FOR  TICKET  INFORMATION  PLEASE  CALL 
THE  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE  AT  266-1492 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Eighth  Season  1978-1979 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 


Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 


Trustees  Emeriti 

John  T.  Noonan 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 

General  Manager 


Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 


Gideon  Toeplitz 
Assistant  Manager 

Peter  Gelb 

Director  of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 

Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 

Advisor  for  the 
Music  Director 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 
Director  of  Development 

Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 

of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 

Controller 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglezvood 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

Michael  Steinberg 

Director  of  Publications 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.Hill 

Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C.White 

Assistant  to  the 

Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 
Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

A  ss  is  tan  t  Admin  is  tra  to  r, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 


Programs  copyright  ©  1978  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Vice  Chairman 

Charles  F.  Adams 

John  Q.  Adams 
Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  Ayer 
David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Mrs.  Kelton  Burbank 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 


Leo  L.  Beranek 

Chairman 
Weston  P.  Figgins 

Vice  Chairman 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Louise  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly 

John  Kittredge 

Robert  Kraft 

Benjamin  Lacy 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Manhard  II 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 


Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Secretary 

Richard  P.  Morse 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

David  Pokross 

William  Poorvu 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

Gene  Shalit 

Peter  J.  Sprague 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Roger  Woodworth 
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Grotrian 

Schiedmayer 

August-Forster 


^rbm  Qetfnany 

Come  and  discover  what  European  masters  have  known 
for  over  a  century  .  .  .  the  incomparable  excellence  of  sound 
and  craftsmanship  of  Grotrian,  Schiedmayer  and  August- 
Forster  pianos.  Our  spacious  showroom  is  in  nearby  Woburn 
and  abounds  with  the  world's  most  prestigious  instruments, 
including  pre-owned  Steinways.  With  special  pre- 
arrangement,  concert  grands  are  available  for  short-term 
performances  at  schools,  churches  and  concert  halls.  Our 
complete  services  include  sales,  service,  rebuilding,  tuning 
and  in-home  repairs. 


East  Coast  Piano  &  Organ 

21  Wheeling  Avenue, Woburn,  Mass. 
935-3870 
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CBS  Reports  on  China 


A  special,  hour- long  CBS  Reports  on  the  Boston  Symphony's  visit  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  will  be  aired  on  CBS-TV  /Channel  7,  Friday  evening,  27  April 
at  10  p.m.  and  will  include  film  footage  of  concerts,  coaching  sessions,  classes, 
and  other  aspects  of  the  trip.  CBS  correspondent  Ed  Bradley  and  two  camera 
crews  were  among  the  press  party  that  accompanied  the  Orchestra. 


The  Musical  Marathon— Over  the  Top! 


The  1979  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  exceeded  its  goal  of  $175,000  by  $29,000, 
bringing  in  a  whopping  total  of  $204,000  by  the  time  the  telephones  died  down  at 
around  one  in  the  morning  on  Monday,  26  March.  This  brings  the  collective  total 
for  the  past  nine  Musical  Marathons  to  over  one  million  dollars,  and  congratula- 
tions and  thanks  are  in  order  for  everyone  whose  help  contributed  to  the  success 
of  this  important  and  crucial  undertaking. 


BSO  Members  Live  on  WGBH-89.7-FM 


Live  inteviews  with  BSO  members  continue  Saturday  mornings  on  The  Orchestra 
segment  of  WGBH-FM's  Morning  Pro  Musica,  hosted  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema. 
Coming  up  are  principal  clarinet  Harold  Wright  on  14  April,  principal  bassoon 
Sherman  Walt  on  21  April,  and  principal  trombone  Ronald  Barron  on  28  April. 
This  series  of  interviews  is  made  possible  by  grants  from  BASF  Systems  and 
Pastene  Wine  and  Food. 


Newsletter 


The  next  issue  of  BSO,  the  Boston  Symphony's  monthly  newsletter,  will  be  a 
combined  April/May  issue  which  includes  news  of  the  Orchestra's  trip  to  China 
and  results  of  the  1979  Musical  Marathon.  This  issue  will  be  mailed  out  in  late 
April. 


Chamber  Concerts 


Reminder  to  Saturday  'Odd'  Chamber  Series  subscribers  —  your  series'  next 
Pernod-sponsored  Pre-Symphony  Chamber  Concert  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  is  at  6  p.m.  on  Saturday,  21  April.  The  program  consists  of  Mozart's  G 
major  Duo  for  violin  and  viola  and  the  Dvorak  C  major  Terzetto  for  two  violins 
and  viola. 
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SeijiOzawa 


In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  Music  Director  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
Orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  Shenyang,  China  in  1935  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  In  the  fall 
of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  high- 
est honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for 
outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  Assistant  Conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
was  Music  Director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers 
beginning  in  1963,  and  Music  Director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony 
Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest 
conducting  numerous  American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January 
of  1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
was  made  an  Artistic  Director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  Music  Directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and 
Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  remaining 
Honorary  Conductor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strength- 
ened the  Orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home.  In  February/ 
March  1976,  he  conducted  concerts  in  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  Vienna,  Munich, 
Berlin,  London,  and  Paris  on  the  Orchestra's  European  tour.  In  March  1978  he 
brought  the  Orchestra  to  Japan,  leading  thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities,  an  occasion 
hailed  by  critics  as  a  triumphal  return  by  Mr.  Ozawa  to  his  homeland.  Then,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  he  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Pe- 
king Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  became  the  first  foreigner  in  many  years 
to  lead  concerts  in  China. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly  with 
the  orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan.  Since  he  first  conducted  opera  at  Salzburg 
in  1969,  he  has  led  numerous  large-scale  operatic  and  choral  works.  He  has  won  an 
Emmy  Award  for  outstanding  achievement  in  music  direction  for  the  BSO's  Evening 
at  Symphony  television  series,  and  his  recording  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  has  won 
a  Grand  Prix  du  Disque.  Seiji  Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon  include  works  of  Bartok,  Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler, 
and  Ravel,  with  works  of  Berg,  Stravinsky,  Takemitsu,  and  a  complete  Tchaikovsky 
Swan  Lake  forthcoming.  For  New  World  records,  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  Orchestra  have 
recorded  works  of  Charles  Tomlinson  Griffes  and  Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last 
in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd. 
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Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 


Thursday,  12  April  at  8 

Friday,  13  April  at  2 

Saturday,  14  April  at  8 

Monday,  16  April  at  8  (Veterans  War  Memorial 

Auditorium,  Providence,  Rhode  Island) 
Tuesday,  17  April  at  8 


COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 


TIPPETT 


Symphony  No.  4 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  77 

Allegro  non  troppo 

Adagio 

Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace 

GIDON  KREMER 


Thursday's,  Saturday's,  Monday's,  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:45  and  Friday's 
about  3:45. 

Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 
Baldwin  piano 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given 

in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters 

Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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SPEND  YOUR 
SATURDAY  MORNINGS 

WITH 

THE  ORCHESTRA 

ON  'GBH  RADIO 


Join  Morning  Pro  Musica  host 
Robert  J.  Lurtsema  for  a  fas- 
cinating series  exploring  the 
inner  workings  of  a  modern  sym- 
phony orchestra. 

Each  week,  special  guests  from 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  he  on  hand  to  share  their 


insights  in  to  the  Orchestra's 
management,  production  and 
music. 

This  week's  guest: 
Harold  Wright,  clarinet 


Sst- 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director 


g=*^ 


THE  ORCHESTRA 

Morning  Pro  Musica 
Saturday  7:0042:00  noon 


'GBH  RADIO  89.7  FM 


a  BASF 


ts 


<**»*>  * 


P&stene 

Pasierw  Wirw  4  Food.  Somerville,  MA  02113 


THE  ORCHESTRA  is  made  possible  by  grants  from  BASF,  Magnetic  Tape  Division  and  Pastene  Wine  and  Food. 
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Michael  Tippett 

Symphony  No.  4 

Michael  Kemp  Tippett,  knighted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1966,  was  born  in 
London  on  2  January  1905  and  now  lives 
in  Wiltshire,  England.  The  Fourth 
Symphony  was  the  first  of  his  major 
works  to  receive  its  world  premiere  out- 
side England:  written  between  March 
1976  and  April  1977  on  a  commission 
from  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  it 
had  its  first  performance  in  Chicago 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Georg  Solti  on  6 
October  1977.  Subsequently,  the  Chicago 
Symphony  played  the  work  in  Salzburg 
and  Montreux,  and  gave  the  British  pre- 
miere at  the  Henry  Wood  Promenade 
Concerts  on  4  September  1978.  The 
symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (doub- 
ling piccolos),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets  in  B  flat  (second  doubling  clarinet 
in  E  flat),  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  six  horns,  three  trumpets,  two 
tenor  trombones  and  bass  trombone,  two  tubas,  timpani,  xylophone,  marimba,  glocken- 
spiel, vibraphone,  side  drum,  tenor  drum,  bass  drum,  tom-tom,  suspended  cymbal, 
clashed  cymbal,  maracas,  claves,  wood  block,  triangle,  wind  machine,  harp,  piano,  and 
strings.  These  are  the  first  performances  in  Boston. 

Right  from  the  start,  Tippett's  Fourth  Symphony  has  been  hailed  as  one  of  his 
most  important  compositions,  a  work  of  consolidation  and  of  innovation,  and  in 
the  wake  of  the  Chicago  premiere  it  has  been  taken  into  the  repertoire  of  a  num- 
ber of  orchestras,  ranging  from  the  Scottish  National  Orchestra  to  the  Adelaide 
Symphony.  The  most  immediate  and  obvious  difference  one  notices  between 
Tippett's  Fourth  Symphony  and  his  three  earlier  symphonies  is  that  this  one  is 
in  a  single  movement:  his  first  two  symphonies  are  in  the  usual  four,  and  the 
third  is  in  two  large  movements,  but  the  fourth  combines  the  utmost  compres- 
sion of  design  with,  as  we  shall  see,  considerable  scope  for  new  material  and 
development.  In  fact,  the  symphony  is  the  first  of  a  sequence  of  works  all  of 
which  the  composer  has  planned  in  a  single-movement  format:  the  Fourth  String 
Quartet  which  Tippett  completed  in  October  1978  (due  to  receive  its  premiere  in 
the  Bath  Festival  in  May)  and  the  Triple  Concerto  for  violin,  viola  and  cello  are 
both  in  one  movement.  It  is  worth  viewing  the  work,  thus,  in  the  context  of  his 
growth  as  a  symphonic  composer. 

Tippett's  four  symphonies  span  the  years  of  his  maturity  as  a  composer.  The 
first  two  (dating  from  1944-45  and  1955-56,  respectively)  relate  closely  to  classical 
precedent.  Here,  Tippett  was  preoccupied  with  renewing  the  forms  and  textures 
of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  music  in  his  own  individual  idiom.  He 
regarded  these  symphonies  as  "abstract"  music— at  the  opposite  pole  from  the 
"dramatic"  music  of  his  oratorio,  A  Child  of  Our  Time,  and  his  operas.  Tippett's 
Third  Symphony  (1970-72)  daringly  constructs  a  bridge  from  the  abstract  music 
of  its  first  part  to  the  dramatic  music  of  its  second  (a  series  of  blues,  sung  by  a 
soprano,  with  orchestral  "breaks"  and  summing-up).  Here,  Tippett  quite 
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explicitly  emulates  Beethoven's  procedure  in  the  Ninth  Symphony.  Indeed, 
Beethoven's  violent  musical  gesture  at  the  start  of  the  Ninth  Symphony's 
finale  — leading  eventually  to  the  choral  setting  of  the  Ode  to  Joy— is  reproduced 
by  Tippett  and  modified  to  his  own  purposes. 

Symphony  No.  4  has  an  altogether  different  pedigree.  It  does,  in  fact,  essay  a 
further  recipe  for  balancing  the  abstract  and  dramatic  elements  in  his  music,  and 
relates  more  to  the  tradition  represented  by  the  symphonic  poems  of  Liszt, 
Strauss  and  Elgar.  Tippett  observes  that  in  the  best  of  these,  the  "programmatic" 
element  is  ultimately  only  an  alibi,  enabling  the  composer  to  produce  a  concen- 
trated outpouring  of  music  within  a  continuous,  often  lengthy  and  elaborate 
design. 

After  pondering  the  various  methods  of  articulating  such  large  musical  struc- 
tures, Tippett  eventually  conceived  of  a  piece  lasting  around  thirty  minutes,  in 
which  the  process  of  articulation  was  twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the 
larger  process  that  resulted  in  four  main  sections— corresponding  roughly  to 
opening  exposition,  slow  movement,  scherzo,  and  final  recapitulation.  Then, 
there  was  a  subsidiary  process,  interpolating  episodes  of  development  and 
thematic  juxtaposition:  this  owes  something  to  the  seventeenth-century  fantasia, 
as  exemplified  by  Gibbons  and  Purcell.  The  symphony  falls,  ultimately,  into 
seven  sections;  these  are  dovetailed  together  to  produce  a  continuous  unfolding 
of  musical  ideas  and  argument.  Thus,  Tippett  reconciles  the  mosaic  patterns  of 
his  more  recent  works  (since  the  opera  King  Priam,  of  1962)  with  traditional 
modes  of  symphonic  argument. 


Investments  that  ring  less  of  Gotterdammerung 
and  more  of  Das  Rheingold. 


Fidelity  Management  &  Research  Co. 

Investment  Advisor  to  the  Fidelity  Group  of  Funds 

82  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109,  Tel.  726-0650 
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Tippett  indicates  another  link  with  the  symphonic  poem  tradition  when  he 
describes  the  work  as  a  ''birth-to-death"  piece  (cf.  Strauss's  Ein  Heldenleben).  He 
also  refers  to  an  early  experience  of  some  relevance  to  the  symphony.  Back  in  the 
1920s,  he  was  taken  by  friends  to  the  Pitt-Rivers  anthropological  museum  in 
Dorset  in  the  west  of  England.  Here  he  saw  an  early  film  of  a  fetus  growing 
inside  the  womb  of  a  rabbit,  with  the  process  speeded  up  so  that,  at  a  particular 
stage,  the  initial  single-cell  form  shook  like  a  jelly  and  became  two,  then  again 
later  it  became  four.  This  birth-image  remained  in  his  mind.  It  underlies  some 
motifs  in  this  new  symphony,  and  it  bears  especially  upon  the  opening  and  the 
central  climax  (in  section  four).  The  prominence  given  to  a  wind  machine  in  the 
score  also  relates  to  this  overall  theme,  with  "gentle  breathing"  sounds  indicated 
at  the  start,  a  more  prominent  contribution  at  the  climax,  and  the  whole  work 
dying  away  finally  with  this  instrument  sounding  on  its  own. 

Incidentally,  Tippett  has,  since  the  premiere  of  the  symphony,  recommended 
that  the  standard  wind  machine  used  by  orchestras  not  be  used  here,  as  it  is  not 
sufficiently  refined  to  create  the  effect  of  "breathing."  He  has  suggested  two  alter- 
native methods  of  obtaining  this  effect:  either  human  breathing,  amplified  by  a 
directional  microphone,  or  the  use  of  a  VCS3  synthesizer,  specifically  programmed.* 

Thematically,  the  symphony  relies  on  sharply  characterized  contrasts  between 
the  contributions  of  the  instrumental  families.  After  the  introduction,  three  main 
musical  ideas  are  stated,  respectively,  by  brass,  strings,  and  woodwind:  in  the 


*In  the  present  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  an  ARP2600  synthesizer 
is  being  used  to  achieve  the  composer's  intended  effect. 
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Better  by  design. 
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score,  these  are  marked,  in  turn,  "power,"  "vigour,"  and  "lyric  grace."  This 
exposition  culminates  in  an  outburst,  dominated  by  the  brass  and  leading  to  a 
passage  of  great  poetry,  scored  for  the  six  horns,  subsequently  embellished  by 
woodwind,  piano,  solo  viola,  harp,  and  contrabass,  and  ending  on  a  timpani  roll. 
This  is  worth  noting,  for  in  the  development  section  that  follows— comprised  of 
four  easily  identifiable  stages— Tippett  comes  back  to  this  outburst,  presenting  it 
a  tone  higher,  and  it  is  also  a  landmark  later  in  the  piece.  The  music  then  leads 
without  pause  into  the  slow  movement.  Here,  we  glean  four  different  angles 
upon  related  musical  material. 

Another  development  section  is  interpolated,  a  fugal  treatment  of  a  craggy 
string  theme,  bringing  the  symphony  to  its  emotional  apex,  a  climax  of  great 
violence  from  whose  tensions  we  are  released  into  the  scherzo.  Tippett's  writing 
here  is  concise  and  even  cryptic,  but  it  allows  of  great  virtuosity  in  performance, 
especially  in  a  trio  section  for  six  horns.  After  the  return  of  the  main  scherzo 
material,  the  fantasia  element  takes  over  again.  Tippett  actually  takes  thirty-six 
bars  of  a  Gibbons  three-part  fantasia  and  paraphrases  it:  he  keeps  to  three  parts 
throughout,  but  elaborates  and  enriches  the  lines.  This  pendant  to  the  scherzo 
reaches  again  the  musical  outburst  that  closed  the  exposition,  with  the  poetic 
gesture  for  six  horns  further  transposed  up  a  tone.  Now  Tippett  begins  to  "collect 
up"  his  motifs  in  a  manner  that  recalls  the  closing  pages  of  his  Second  Piano 
Sonata.  This  brings  us  to  the  last  section,  where  the  opening  exposition  is 
recapitulated  but  modified,  to  feature  some  final  spacious  contrasts  between  the 
instrumental  groups  and  to  produce  an  ultimate  dying-away  to  nothing. 

— ©Meirion  Bowen  1978 
Meirion  Bowen  is  author  and  editor  of  two  forthcoming  books  on  Michael  Tippett  and 
writes  regularly  on  music  for  The  Guardian  in  London. 
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"Public  events  are  not 
enough  to  help  us  describe 
the  world  we  live  in.  The 
Monitor  also  looks  for  the 
revealing  non-event." 


Melvin  Maddocks 
Columnist-at-large 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


Like  his  columns,  Melvin  Maddocks  is 
hard  to  categorize.  The  Monitor  knew  him 
first  as  a  copyboy  who  wrote  editorials, 
then  as  a  literature-loving  sportswriter,  and 
later  as  a  television  columnist  turned 
music,  theater,  and  film  critic.  Following 
this,  he  served  seven  years  as  book  editor. 

Today  he  gives  a  twice-weekly  incisive, 
witty  reading  on  the  signs  of  the  times. 
You  can  get  the  Maddocks  view  on  the 
latest  trends  and  newest  waves  by 
subscribing  now.  Use  your  VISA  or 
Master  Charge  card  and  call  collect, 
617-262-2300.  Outside  Massachusetts,  call 
toll-free,  1-800-225-7090.  Or  use 
the  coupon. 
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When  John  Hancock 

sponsors  the 

Boston  Symphony 

on  WCRB,you  won't 

wind  up  humming  the 

commercials. 


WCRB  is  proud  to  announce  that 
The  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  will  sponsor  this  season's  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  concerts  will  be 
broadcast  live  on  Saturday  evenings  over 
WCRB-FM  radio.  With  no  commercial 
interruptions. 

Instead,  Hancock  is  devoting  all  their 
commercial  time  to  programs  in  the  public 
interest.  Like  provocative  discussions  with 
Sarah  Caldwell,  Vernon  Alden  and  many 
others. 

We  know  how  special  these  live  per- 
formances of  the  Boston  Symphony  are  to 
you.  And  we  hope  that 
listening  to  people 
like  these  will  make 
these  evenings  even 
more  special. 
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we  take  your 

personal  trust 

personally. 


You've  worked  hard  for  your 
money.  Now  it's  time  for  that 
money  to  work  hard  for  you. 

At  Old  Stone,  we  work 
together  with  you  to  make  it 
happen.  We  try  to  see  to  it  that 
there's  money  there  for  your 
retirement.  Money  to  give  your 
children  an  education.  Money  to 
let  you  relax  and  not  have  to 
worry  about  the  future. 

Preservation  of  capital  is  our 
first  concern.  But  in  these  infla- 
tionary times,  growth  of  capital  is 
equally  important. 

The  investments  we  make 
on  your  behalf  are  careful  invest- 
ments. 


But  even  before  we  invest, 
we  talk  with  you.  We  get  an  idea 
of  your  needs.  We  can  act  as  your 
trustee.  We  can  help  you  plan 
your  estate.  We  can  help  you 
avoid  excessive  estate  taxes.  And 
we  can  act  as  the  executor  of 
your  estate. 

Personal  service.  Personal 
advice.  That's  what  we  mean 
when  we  say  we  take  your  per- 
sonal trust  personally. 

If  you  have  $25,000  or  more 
in  liquid  assets  to  invest,  please 
call  us  at  278-2021. 

OLD  STONE  BANK 

40  Westminster  street,  Providence,  Ri  02903 
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Johannes  Brahms 

Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  77 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg 
on  7  May  1833  and  died  in  Vienna  on  3 
April  1897.  He  wrote  the  Violin  Concerto 
in  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1878,  but 
the  published  score  incorporates  a  few 
revisions  made  after  the  premiere,  which 
was  given  by  Joseph  Joachim  in  Leipzig 
on  1  January  1879,  the  composer  con- 
ducting the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra.  The 
first  American  performances  of  the 
work  appear  to  have  been  the  Boston 
Symphony's  on  6  and  7  December  1889, 
when  it  was  played  by  Franz  Kneisel,  the 
Orchestra's  concertmaster,  with  Arthur 
Nikisch  conducting.  Kneisel  played  it  in 
subsequent  seasons  with  Emil  Paur  and 
Wilhelm  Gericke.  The  Boston 
Symphony's  soloists  in  the  Brahms  Concerto  since  then  have  been  Adolph  Brodsky 
(Nikisch),  Maud  MacCarthy  (Gericke),  Fritz  Kreisler  (Gericke,  Max  Fiedler,  Karl 
Muck),  Hugo  Heermann  (Gericke),  Carl  Wendling  (Muck),  Mischa  Elman  and  Felix 
Berber  (Fiedler),  Anton  Witek  (Fiedler,  Muck),  Carl  Flesch  (Muck),  Albert Stoessel 
(Pierre Monteux),  Richard  Burgin  (Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky),  Vladimir  Resnikoff 
and  Georges  Enesco  (Monteux),  Jacques  Thibaud  (Michael  Press),  Albert  Spalding 
(Burgin);  Jascha  Heifetz,  Nathan  Milstein,  Adolf  Busch,  Bronislav  Huberman,  Paul 
Makovsky  (Koussevitzky);  Joseph  Szigeti  (Koussevitzky,  Charles  Munch),  Efrem  Zim- 
balist  (Koussevitzky),  Ginette  Neveu  (Burgin);  Yehudi  Menuhin,  Patricia  Travers, 
Arthur  Grumiaux  (Munch);  Isaac  Stern  (Munch,  Monteux),  Leonid  Kogan  (Monteux); 
Christian  Ferras,  Jacob  Krachmalnick,  Roger  Shermont  (Munch);  Zino  Francescatti 
(Burgin,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  William  Steinberg),  Shmuel  Ashkenasi  and  Joseph  Silverstein 
(Leinsdorf),  David  Oistrakh  (Steinberg),  and  Miriam  Fried  (Silverstein,  Klaus  Tenn- 
stedt).  The  most  recent  performances  were  given  by  Miriam  Fried  with  Klaus  Tennstedt 
conducting  in  December  1974. 

The  orchestra  consists  of  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings.  Gidon  Kremer  plays  the  cadenza  by  Fritz  Kreisler. 

Faint  phonograph  recordings  exist  of  Joseph  Joachim  playing  Brahms 
Hungarian  Dances,  some  unaccompanied  Bach,  and  a  Romance  of  his  own: 
through  the  scratch  and  the  distance,  one  can  hear  that  even  in  his  seventies  the 
bow-arm  was  firm  and  the  left  hand  sure.  And  though  the  records  also  convey  a 
sense  of  the  vitality  of  his  playing,  they  are,  in  the  end,  too  slight  and  too  faint  to 
tell  us  anything  we  want  to  know  about  the  violinist  whose  debut  at  eight  was 
hailed  as  the  coming  of  "a  second  Vieuxtemps,  Paganini,  Ole  Bull"  or  the  musi- 
cian whose  name  became,  across  the  more  than  sixty  years  of  his  career,  a 
byword  for  nobility  and  probity  in  art.  Joachim  the  violinist  is  remembered  not 
only  as  a  superb  and  commanding  soloist  but  also  as  the  leader  of  the  most 
highly  esteemed  string  quartet  of  his  day.  He  was  as  well  an  accomplished  com- 
poser and  an  excellent  conductor.  His  became  a  dominant  voice  in  German  musi- 
cal anti-Wagnerian  conservatism,  but  in  his  teens  he  had  been  Franz  Liszt's  con- 
certmaster at  Weimar  and  played  in  the  first  performance  of  Lohengrin.  His  pas- 
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sionate  identification  with  the  musical  past  was  productive:  that  Beethoven's 
Violin  Concerto,  which  he  played  for  the  first  time  in  London  just  before  his 
thirteenth  birthday  in  1844,  took  its  place  in  normal  concert  repertoire  was 
largely  due  to  Joachim's  persistence  and  indeed  to  the  persuasiveness  of  his 
interpretation,  and  he  was  the  first  to  play  Bach's  solo  sonatas  and  partitas  with- 
out the  additional  accompaniments  that  even  musicians  as  good  as  Schumann 
and  Mendelssohn  had  thought  necessary.  The  range  of  his  experience  was  pro- 
digious. As  a  boy  in  Hungary  he  knew  Count  Franz  von  Brunswick,  to  whom 
Beethoven  had  dedicated  the  Appassionata;  Joseph  Mayseder,  second  violinist  of 
the  Schuppanzigh  Quartet,  which  had  studied  the  string  quartets  of  Haydn, 
Beethoven,  and  Schubert  with  their  respective  composers;  and  Franz  Clement, 
who  had  been  the  first  violinist  to  tackle  Beethoven's  Concerto,  which  was  in  fact 
written  for  him.  And  he  lived  long  enough  to  be  an  indelible  influence  on  Donald 
Francis  Tovey,  the  English  musician  whose  analytical  and  critical  writings 
changed  the  course  and  the  nature  of  words  about  music  in  English-speaking 
lands. 

Europe's  courts,  universities,  and  learned  academies  vied  to  honor  Joachim, 
but  what  speaks  to  us  more  eloquently  than  the  doctorates  and  the  Pour  le  merites 
is  an  accounting  of  what  composers  dedicated  to  him  (and  sometimes  wrote  for 
him  to  play),  a  list  that  includes  the  second  version  of  Schumann's  Symphony 
No.  4  in  D  minor,  Liszt's  Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  2,  Dvorak's  Violin  Concerto, 
and,  by  Brahms,  the  Piano  Sonata  in  C,  Opus  1,  the  scherzo  of  a  Violin  Sonata 
composed  jointly  with  Schumann  and  Albert  Dietrich,  and  the  Violin  Concerto. 
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Brahms  and  Joachim  met  in  1853  and  they  gave  many  concerts  together,  with 
Brahms  at  the  piano  or  on  the  conductor's  podium.  Joachim  was  the  elder  by  two 
years  and,  as  a  very  young  man,  the  more  confident  and  the  more  technically 
accomplished  composer  of  the  two.  Brahms  quickly  acquired  the  habit  of  submit- 
ting work  in  progress  to  Joachim  for  stern,  specific,  and  carefully  heeded  criti- 
cism. In  the  1880s  the  friendship  was  ruptured  when  Brahms  too  plainly  took 
Amalie  Joachim's  side  in  the  differences  that  brought  the  Joachim's  marriage  to 
an  end  in  1884.  The  Double  Concerto  for  violin  and  cello  was  tendered  and 
accepted  as  a  peace  offering  in  1887  (Joachim  and  Robert  Hausmann,  cellist  in  the 
Joachim  Quartet,  were  the  first  soloists).  Their  correspondence  was  resumed, 
almost  as  copiously  as  before,  but  intimacy  was  lost  for  good,  and  the  prose  is 
prickly  with  diplomatic  formalities  and  flourishes. 

The  first  mention  of  a  concerto  in  the  Brahms-Joachim  correspondence  occurs 
on  21  August  1878.  Brahms  was  spending  the  summer  at  Portschach  on  Lake 
Worth  in  southern  Austria,  where  a  year  previously  he  had  begun  his  Second 
Symphony.*  It  was  a  region,  he  once  said,  where  melodies  were  so  abundant  that 
one  had  to  be  careful  not  to  step  on  them.  Brahms  returned  to  Portschach  for  one 


^Fifty-seven  years  later,  Alban  Berg  was  delighted  and  proud  to  be  writing  his  Violin  Con- 
certo on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  same  lake. 
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With  a  tax-deferred  IRA  or  Keogh  account  that  will  help  you  live  tomorrow,  the  way  you 

do  today. 
We're  one  of  the  few  banks  that  will  invest  your  funds  in  term  certificates  with  interest 

rates  guaranteed  until  your  anticipated  retirement.  And  we  can  provide  you  a 
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much  to  expect  when  you  retire. 

With  IRA  or  Keogh,  you'll  pay  no  Federal  income  tax  on  money  contributed  until  you 

retire.  And  all  taxes  are  deferred  on  interest  earned  until  received  as  retirement  income. 

So  if  you're  self-employed,  in  a  profession,  or  a  salary  earner  not  covered  by  either 
pension  plans,  remember  that  IRA  or  Keogh  can  take  a  few  more  financial  worries  out  of 

your  plans  for  tomorrow. 

Call  482-7530  or  stop  by  any  of  our  offices.  IRA  or  Keogh. 
Take  one  before  retiring. 


Suffolk  Franklin  -H^'  Savings  Bank. 
Maybe  vie  can  help. 

A  Mutual  Savings  Bank      Member  FDIC/DIFM 


more  summer,  that  of  1879,  when  the  soil  yielded  the  loveliest  and  most  original 
of  his  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano,  the  G  major,  Opus  78.  The  tone  of  Brahms's 
letter  is  a  characteristic  mixture  of  the  blunt  and  the  oblique: 
"Dear  friend, 
I'd  be  glad  to  know  how  long  you're  staying  [at  Aigen]  and  would  like  to  send 
you  a  number  of  violin  passages.  I  hardly  need  specify  the  request  that  goes 
with  them,  and  the  only  question  is  whether  you're  not  too  absorbed  in 
Mozart  and  perhaps  Joachim  himself  to  find  an  hour  or  so  for  them." 
The  next  day  he  wrote  again: 
"Now  that  I've  written  it  out,  I  don't  really  know  what  you're  supposed  to  do 
just  with  the  violin  part  by  itself. 
"Of  course  I  wanted  to  ask  you  to  make  corrections  and  wanted  you  to  have 
no  possibility  in  any  direction  to  make  excuses  — neither  respect  for  music  too 
good  for  criticism,  nor  the  pretext  that  the  score  wasn't  worth  the  trouble. 
"Now  I'm  content  if  you  just  say  a  word  and  perhaps  write  in  a  few:  difficult, 

uncomfortable,  impossible,  etc. 
"The  whole  business  is  in  four  movements.  I've  written  down  the  beginning 
of  the  last  one  so  that  you  can  forbid  the  clumsy  figurations  at  once." 
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Joachim  replied  from  Salzburg  two  days  later: 
"Dear  Johannes!  It  is  a  great  and  genuine  pleasure  for  me  that  you  are  writing 
a  violin  concerto  (in  four  movements  yet).  I  immediately  looked  through  what 
you  sent,  and  you'll  find  a  note  or  a  comment  about  alterations  here  and 
there.  Of  course  without  the  score  one  can't  really  enjoy  any  of  it.  Most  of  it  is 
manageable,  some  of  it  even  violinistic  in  quite  an  original  sort  of  way— 
whether  one  can  play  it  with  any  comfort  in  a  hot  hall  is  something  I  wouldn't 
want  to  affirm  before  I've  had  a  chance  to  go  all  the  way  through  it  con- 
tinuously. Isn't  it  possible  we  might  meet  for  a  couple  of  days?" 
In  a  letter  that  began,  "Well  now,  dear  friend,  that  doesn't  all  sound  so  hope- 
less," Brahms  agreed  to  a  meeting,  which  took  place  at  Portschach  the  following 
week.  The  correspondence  continued,  and  plans  were  made  for  a  tryout  with  the 
orchestra  of  the  Conservatory  in  Berlin,  for  Joachim  to  compose  a  cadenza,  and 
for  the  premiere  either  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  or  at  the  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus.  Meanwhile,  writing  from  Breslau  on  23  October,  Brahms  reported 
that  he  had  "after  all  stumbled  over  the  Adagio  and  Scherzo."  In  November  he 
had  more  to  say  about  this:  "The  middle  movements  have  fallen  by  the  wayside. 
Of  course  they  were  the  two  best.*  Meanwhile  I  am  writing  a  feeble  Adagio." 


'The  scherzo  became  the  second  movement  of  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B  flat  (1881). 
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Joachim  proposed  a  program  to  begin  with  Beethoven's  Concerto  and  closing 
with  the  Brahms,  with  songs,  two  movements  from  Bach's  C  major  unaccom- 
panied Sonata,  and  an  overture  of  his  own  in  between.  Brahms  demurred: 
"Beethoven  shouldn't  come  before  mine— of  course  only  because  both  are  in  D 
major.  Perhaps  the  other  way  around— but  it's  a  lot  of  D  major— and  not  much 
else  on  the  program."  On  New  Year's  Day,  Joachim  and  Brahms  introduced  the 
work  in  that  same  hall  in  Leipzig  where,  just  four  weeks  short  of  twenty  years 
back,  Brahms's  First  Piano  Concerto  had  met  with  catastrophic,  brutal  rejection. 
Brahms  had  not  written  a  concerto  since,  and  curiosity  was  keen,  the  more  so 
because  there  were  so  few  significant  violin  concertos:  received  opinion  had  it 
that  there  were  in  fact  just  two,  Beethoven's  and  the  Mendelssohn.  The  first 
movement  rather  puzzled  the  audience,  the  Adagio  was  greeted  with  some 
warmth,  and  the  finale  elicited  real  enthusiasm.  About  Joachim's  playing  there 
was  no  disagreement,  and  his  cadenza,  which  has  virtually  become  part  of  the 
concerto,  was  universally  admired.  Indeed,  after  the  Vienna  premiere  two  weeks 
later,  Brahms  reported  to  his  friend  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  that  Joachim  had 
played  the  cadenza  "so  magnificently  that  people  clapped  right  into  my  coda." 
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On  6  March,  Joachim  reported  from  London  that  he  had  dared  play  the  con- 
certo from  memory  for  the  first  time,  and  he  continued  to  champion  it  wherever 
he  could.  None  of  the  early  performances  was  so  moving  an  occasion  for  Joachim 
and  Brahms  as  the  concert  in  celebration  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Schumann 
monument  in  Bonn  on  2  May  1880:  Brahms's  concerto  was  the  only  work  chosen 
that  was  not  by  Schumann.  Meanwhile,  composer  and  violinist  continued  to 
exchange  questions,  answers,  and  opinions  about  the  concerto  well  into  the  sum- 
mer of  1879,  Brahms  urging  Joachim  to  propose  ossias  (easier  alternatives), 
Joachim  responding  with  suggestions  for  where  and  how  the  orchestral  scoring 
might  usefully  be  thinned  out,  with  changes  of  violinistic  figuration,  and  even 
with  a  considerable  compositional  emendation  in  the  finale.  Except  for  the  last, 
Brahms  accepted  most  of  Joachim's  proposals  before  he  turned  the  material  over 
to  his  publisher.  In  spite  of  Brahms's  secure  prestige  by  this  point  in  his  career,  in 
spite  of  Joachim's  ardent  and  effective  sponsorship,  the  concerto  did  not  easily 
make  its  way.  It  was  thought  a  typical  example  of  Brahmsian  severity  of  manner; 
Hans  von  Billow's  quip  about  the  difference  between  Max  Bruch  who  had  writ- 
ten a  concerto  for  the  violin  and  Brahms  who  had  written  one  against  the  violin 
was  widely  repeated;  and  as  late  as  1905,  Brahms's  devoted  biographer,  Florence 
May,  was  obliged  to  admit  that  "it  would  be  too  much  to  assert  that  it  has  as  yet 
entirely  conquered  the  heart  of  the  great  public."  Kreisler,  who  took  it  into  his 
repertory  about  1900,  had  as  much  as  anyone  to  do  with  changing  that,  and 
Brahms  would  be  surprised  to  know  that  his  concerto  has  surpassed  Beethoven's 
in  popularity  (and  that  Mendelssohn's  elegant  essay  is  no  longer  thought  of  as 
being  in  that  league  at  all). 
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To  us  it  seems  odd  to  think  of  playing  the  Beethoven  and  Brahms  concertos  on 
the  same  program  as  Joachim  proposed.  But  then,  the  likeness  that  makes  the 
idea  an  uncomfortable  one  for  us  was  probably  the  very  factor  that  made  it 
attractive  to  Joachim,  who  was  not,  after  all,  presenting  two  established  master- 
pieces but,  rather,  one  classic,  and  a  new  and  demanding  work  by  a  forty-five- 
year-old  composer  with  a  reputation  for  being  "difficult."  But  Beethoven  is  pres- 
ent, in  the  choice  of  key,  in  the  unhurried  gait  (though  the  tradition  that  turns 
Beethoven's  and  Brahms's  "allegro,  but  not  too  much  so"  into  an  endlessly 
stretched  out,  energyless  Andante  does  neither  work  any  good),  in  the  propor- 
tions of  the  three  movements,  in  the  fondness  for  filigree  in  the  high  register,  in 
having  the  soloist  enter  in  an  accompanied  cadenza,  in  leading  the  main  cadenza 
not  to  a  vigorous  tutti  but  to  a  last  unexpected  and  hushed  reprise  of  a  lyric 
theme  (the  second  theme  in  Beethoven,  the  first  in  Brahms). 

Brahms  begins  with  a  statement  that  is  formal,  almost  neutral,  and  unhar- 
monized  except  for  the  last  two  notes.  But  the  sound  itself  is  subtle  — low  strings 
and  bassoons,  to  which  two  horns  are  added,  and  then,  with  basses,  two  more. 
And  the  resumption,  quietly  and  on  a  remote  harmony,  is  altogether  personal.* 
So  striking  a  harmonic  departure  so  early  will  take  some  justifying,  and  thus  the 
surprising  C  major  chord  under  the  oboe's  melody  serves  as  signal  that  this 
movement  aims  to  cover  much  space,  that  it  must  needs  be  expansive.  A  moment 
later,  at  the  top  of  the  brief  crescendo,  the  rhythm  broadens  — that  is,  the  beats  are 
still  grouped  by  threes,  but  it  is  three  half-notes  rather  than  three  quarters,  and 
this  too  establishes  early  a  sense  of  immense  breadth.  On  every  level  the  music  is 


*And,  one  might  add,  Beethovenian  — inspired  by  the  orchestra's  first  mysterious  entrance 
in  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto. 
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rich  in  rhythmic  surprise  and  subtlety:  the  aggressive  theme  for  strings  alone 
insists  that  the  accents  belong  on  the  second  beat,  another  idea  dissolves  order 
(and  imposes  a  new  order  of  its  own)  by  moving  in  groups  of  five  notes,  the 
three-four/three- two  ambiguity  returns  again  and  again.  The  musing  and  serene 
outcome  of  the  cadenza  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  the  pianissimo  and  dolce  and 
tranquillo  that  Brahms  writes  into  the  score  as  of  the  trance-like  slow  motion  of 
the  harmonies.  (Things  have  changed  in  the  last  hundred  years.  The  danger  now 
is  not  that  the  audience  will  applaud  as  it  did  at  the  Vienna  premiere,  but  that  it 
will  cough.) 

When  the  great  Pablo  de  Sarasate  was  asked  whether  he  intended  to  learn  the 
new  Brahms  Concerto  he  replied,  "I  don't  deny  that  it  is  very  good  music,  but  do 
you  think  I  could  fall  so  low  as  to  stand,  violin  in  hand,  and  listen  to  the  oboe 
play  the  only  proper  tune  in  the  whole  work?"  What  the  oboe  plays  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Adagio  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  wonderful  melodies  ever  to  come  to 
Brahms.  It  is  part  of  a  long  passage  for  winds  alone,  subtly  voiced  and  anything 
other  than  a  mere  accompanied  solo  for  the  oboe,  and  a  magical  preparation  for 
the  return  of  the  violin.*  As  the  critic  Jean-Jacques  Normand  charmingly  puts  it, 
"Le  hautbois  propose,  et  le  violon  dispose."  It  is  strange  that  Sarasate  should  not 
have  relished  the  opportunity  to  turn  the  oboe's  chastely  beautiful  melody  into 
ecstatic,  super-violinistic  rhapsodies.  A  new  and  agitated  music  intervenes.  Then 
the  first  ideas  return,  enriched,  and  with  the  wind  sonorities  and  the  high-flying 
violin  beautifully  combined.  For  the  finale,  Brahms  returns  to  his  old  love  of  gypsy 
music,  fascinatingly  and  inventively  deployed,  and  the  turn,  just  before  the  end, 
to  a  variant  in  six-eight  (heard,  but  not  so  notated)  is  a  real  Brahms  signature. 

—Michael  Steinberg 


*  A  characteristic  detail:  the  oboe  melody  is  preceded  by  two  bars  of  an  F  major  chord  for 
bassoons  and  horns.  The  entrance  of  the  solo  violin,  which  plays  a  variant  of  the  oboe  tune, 
is  preceded  by  the  same  two  measures,  but  given  to  the  orchestral  strings  as  they  make  their 
first  appearance  under  the  dissolving  and  receding  wind-band  music. 
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Live  Music  lb  Go. 


The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 
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MORE.  .  . 

The  basic  book  on  Michael  Tippett  is  his  own  collection  of  essays,  Moving  Into 
Aquarius  (enlarged  paperback  edition,  Paladin  Books),  and  Michael  Tippett:  a  Sym- 
posium on  his  60th  Birthday,  edited  by  Ian  Kemp,  contains  some  penetrating  essays 
on  his  music  to  that  date  (Faber).  The  last  two  items  are  not  in  print  in  this  coun- 
try but  can  be  found  in  libraries.  There  is,  so  far,  no  recording  of  the  Fourth 
Symphony.  Tippett's  three  earlier  symphonies  are  all  available  in  excellent 
recordings  by  Colin  Davis  (Philips  for  Nos.  1  and  3,  Argo  for  No.  2).  Other 
recordings  recommended  for  further  exploration  are  of  Tippett's  first  opera  Mid- 
summer Marriage  (Philips),  the  oratorio  A  Child  of  Our  Time  (Philips),  and  the 
Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Corelli  (Argo). 

The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahmsby  Florence  May,  a  two- volume  biography  first  pub- 
lished in  1905  by  an  Englishwoman  who  knew  Brahms  and  had  studied  piano 
with  him,  is  still  available,  excellent,  and  expensive  (Scholarly).  The  most  useful 
recent  life-and-works  on  a  smaller  scale  is  Karl  Geiringer's  (Oxford).  Donald 
Tovey  has  a  fine  analysis  of  the  Violin  Concerto  in  Vol.  3  of  Essays  in  Musical 
Analysis  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback),  and  the  reader  with  some  technical 
knowledge  of  music  will  find  Arnold  Schoenberg's  essay  Brahms  the  Progressive 
stimulating  and  provocative  (in  Style  and  Idea,  St.  Martin's). 

Joseph  Joachim's  playing  of  Bach  and  Brahms  may  be  heard  on  Pearl  GEM-101 . 
If  I  could  have  just  one  recording  of  the  Brahms  Violin  Concerto,  I  would  not 
hesitate  a  second  before  choosing,  for  its  incomparable  blend  of  poetry  and  fire, 
Joseph  Szigeti's  1928  performance  with  Hamilton  Harty  and  the  Halle  Orchestra 
(Columbia,  in  the  six-record  album  The  Art  of  Joseph  Szigeti).  Gidon  Kremer  has 
recorded  the  work  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
(Angel).  There  are  remarkable  recordings  by  Yehudi  Menuhin  with  Wilhelm 
Furtwangler  and  the  Lucerne  Festival  Orchestra  (Seraphim,  monaural  only), 
David  Oistrakh  with  George  Szell  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  and,  perhaps 
even  more  expressive,  his  version  with  Otto  Klemperer  (both  Angel),  Nathan 
Milstein  with  Eugen  Jochum  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon),  and  Itzhak  Perlman  with  Carlo  Maria  Giulini  and  the  Chicago 
Symphony  (Angel). 

The  two  best  recordings  of  the  B  flat  major  Sextet,  Opus  18,  are  available  only 
in  large  albums.  Homage  to  Pablo  Casals  is  a  mixed  bag,  but  the  1952  performance 
of  the  sextet  by  Isaac  Stern,  Alexander  Schneider,  Milton  Katims,  Milton 
Thomas,  Casals,  and  Madeline  Foley  is  unsurpassed  (Columbia,  five  records, 
monaural  only).  The  Bartok  Quartet  with  Gyorgy  Konrad  and  Ede  Banda  give  an 
intelligent  and  dynamic  performance  (Hungaroton,  five  records,  with  the  other 
sextet,  both  viola  quintets,  and  all  three  string  quartets).  The  two  more  economi- 
cally and  conveniently  available  singles  by  the  Amadeus  Quartet  with  Cecil 
Aronowitz  and  William  Pleeth  (Deutsche  Grammophon)  and  by  Yehudi 
Menuhin,  Robert  Masters,  Aronowitz,  Ernst  Wallfisch,  Maurice  Gendron,  and 
Derek  Simpson  are  not  bad,  but  both  seem  a  bit  heavy  and  prosaic  by  comparison 
with  the  Casals  and  Bartok  versions. 

-M.S. 
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However  detailed  their  knowl- 
edge of  family  affairs,  relatives  often 
lack  the  professional  experience 
required  of  a  trustee. 

At  New  England  Merchants  Bank, 
we  have  both  the  personal  resource- 
fulness and  the  professional  stand- 
ing to  make  the  sensitive  and  timely 
decisions  required  of  a  trustee.  And 
our  record  as  managers  of  nearly 
$2  billion  in  personal  assets  speaks 
for  itself. 

A  conversation  with  a  New 
England  Merchants  trust  expert  is 
all  it  takes  to  get  started.  Write  or 
call  any  of  our  trust  or  banking  offi- 
cers. New  England  Merchants 
National  Bank,  28  State  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02109, 
(617)  742-4000. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 


TRUST 


"Lefs  just  have  a  nice,  relaxed  set,  Graham. 
Afterwards  I'll  tell  you  how  I'm  revising  your  trust  fund. " 


Member  FDIC 
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Colin  Davis 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Symphony,  is  Music 
Director  of  the  Royal  Opera,  Covent 
Garden,  and  Principal  Guest  Con- 
ductor of  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  as  well.  He  has  been  deco- 
rated by  the  governments  of  England, 
France,  and  Italy.  His  European 
engagements  include  regular  concerts 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the 
Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  and  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris.  Since  his  Ameri- 
can debut  in  1959  with  the  Min- 
neapolis Symphony,  Mr.  Davis  has 
conducted  the  orchestras  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Boston.  He  made  his  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  1967  with  a  new  production  of  Peter  Grimes  and  returned 
there  for  Pelleas  et  Melisande  and  Wozzeck.  He  has  conducted  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  annually  since  1967  and  became  the  BSO's  Principal  Guest 
Conductor  in  1972. 

From  1959  to  1965,  Mr.  Davis  was  Music  Director  of  Sadler's  Wells  (now 
English  National)  Opera,  where  he  conducted  over  20  operas.  He  made  his 
Covent  Garden  debut  with  the  Royal  Ballet  in  1960,  and  his  operatic  debut  there 
came  in  1965.  He  was  Principal  Conductor  of  the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  until 
1971,  at  which  time  he  became  Music  Director  of  the  Royal  Opera.  New  produc- 
tions he  has  led  at  Covent  Garden  include  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  Don 
Giovanni,  La  clemenza  di  Tito,  and  Idomeneo,  Tippett's  Midsummer  Marriage,  The 
Knot  Garden,  and  The  Ice  Break,  Wagner's  R  ing  cycle,  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens,  and 
Britten's  Peter  Grimes.  The  first  British  conductor  ever  to  appear  at  Bayreuth,  Mr. 
Davis  opened  the  1977  Festival  there  with  Wagner's  Tannhauser,  a  production 
recently  filmed  by  Unitel. 

Among  Mr.  Davis's  many  recordings  on  the  Philips  label  are  Mozart's  Le  nozze 
di  Figaro,  Don  Giovanni,  and  Cos)  fan  tutte,  symphonic  and  operatic  works  by  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  a  near  complete  Berlioz  cycle  for  which  he  has  received  the 
Grosse  Deutschen  Shallplattenpreis,  and,  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  complete 
symphonies  of  Sibelius,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Sibelius  Medal  by  the 
Helsinki  Sibelius  Society.  Recent  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Beatrice  et  Benedict 
and  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis;  Verdi's  Un  ballo  in  maschera  and  Mozart's  Die 
Entfiihrung  aus  dem  Serail  are  forthcoming. 
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Gidon  Kremer 


The  young  Soviet  virtuoso  Gidon 
Kremer  was  born  in  1947  to  a  highly 
musical  family  in  Riga,  Latvia  and 
began  studying  the  violin  at  the  age  of 
four  with  his  father  and  grandfather. 
He  entered  the  Riga  School  of  Music 
at  seven  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  won 
the  First  Prize  of  the  Latvian  Repub- 
lic. During  his  eight  years  of  appren- 
ticeship to  David  Oistrakh  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory,  Kremer  was  a 
prizewinner  at  the  Queen  Elisabeth 
Competition  in  Brussels,  and  he  won 
first  prize  in  the  Fourth  International 
Tchaikovsky  Competition  in  1970. 

Gidon  Kremer's  international 
career  as  a  recitalist  and  soloist  with 
orchestra  has  been  highlighted  by  appearances  in  Vienna,  at  the  Bach  Festival  in 
Ansbach,  in  East  and  West  Berlin,  throughout  the  Soviet  Union,  in  Munich,  and 
at  the  Salzburg  Mozart  Festival.  He  has  performed  with  such  orchestras  as  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Berlin  Symphony,  the  Leningrad  Symphony,  the 
Moscow  Radio  Symphony,  the  London  Symphony,  and  the  Amsterdam  Philhar- 
monic. In  1977,  Mr.  Kremer  embarked  on  his  first  United  States  tour,  which 
included  his  New  York  debut  at  Avery  Fisher  Hall  and  four  concerts  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  He  is  scheduled  to  return  to  the  United  States  in  the 
autumn  of  1978  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic  conducted  by  Leonard  Bernstein  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Kremer  plays  a  violin  made  by  the  Italian  master  Giovanni  Battista 
Guadagnini  and  which  he  inherited  from  his  grandfather.  He  has  recorded  the 
Brahms  Violin  Concerto  for  Angel  records  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 


PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 


Thursday,  12  April  at  6 
Saturday,  14  April  at  6 


RONAN  LEFKO WITZ,  violin 
SHEILA  FIEKOWSKY,  violin 
BERNARD  KADINOFF,  viola 
EUGENE  LEHNER,  viola 
JOEL  MOERSCHEL,  cello 
MARTHA  BABCOCK,  cello 


BRAHMS 


Sextet  in  B  flat  for  two  violins,  two  violas, 
and  two  cellos,  Opus  18 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Andante  ma  moderato 
Scherzo:  Allegro  molto 
Rondo:  Poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 


mode  possible  by 

PERNOD 
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Johannes  Brahms 

Sextet  in  B  flat  for  two  violins,  two  violas,  and  two  cellos,  Opus  18 

Hamburg,  where  he  had  been  born  in  1833,  was  still  headquarters  for  Brahms  at 
the  end  of  the  1850s,  but  he  was  also  spending  three  months  of  each  year  con- 
ducting a  women's,  no,  surely  a  ladies'  chorus  at  Detmold,  capital  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Lippe.  In  that  sleepy  little  court  town— even  now  its  population  is  not 
quite  20,000— Brahms  composed  his  two  orchestral  serenades  as  well  as  pieces 
for  his  own  choir,  and  he  also  began  or  wrote  preliminary  versions  of  some  of  his 
early  chamber  music.  Among  these  are  both  string  sextets  (the  other  is  in  G  major 
and  was  completed  1865  and  published  as  Opus  36),  the  F  minor  Piano  Quintet, 
and  the  Piano  Quartet  in  G  minor.  He  finished  the  B  flat  Sextet  in  1860,  the  year 
he  decided  not  to  continue  his  arrangement  with  the  Detmold  court,  and  it  was 
introduced  at  Hanover  by  an  ensemble  led  by  Joseph  Joachim,  for  whom  Brahms 
would  eighteen  years  later  write  the  great  Violin  Concerto  on  tonight's 
Symphony  program. 

Brahms  liked  music  to  sound  good  and  thick.  (My  own  composition  teacher, 
Bohuslav  Martinu,  believed  this  to  be  an  early  manifestation  of  the  liver  disorder 
that  was  eventually  to  kill  Brahms  in  1897.)  And  for  a  weighty  impasto  of  middle 
and  lower  middle  register  sound  you  can  hardly  do  better  than  adding  an  extra 
viola  and  an  extra  cello  to  the  standard  string  quartet.  Brahms  was  a  careful  and 
pragmatic  professional,  and  this  sextet  sounds  lucid  and  clean  as  well  as  rich  — in 
a  word,  wonderful.  Much  later,  in  the  1880s,  Brahms  wrote  two  beautiful  quin- 
tets for  strings,  but  he  did  not,  after  1865,  return  to  this  particular  form  of 
sonorous  self-indulgence. 

Joachim's  devoted  services  to  Brahms  included  the  dispensing  of  encourage- 
ment and  also  compositional  advice  — never  unasked  — to  his  slightly  younger 
friend.  The  opening  of  the  sextet  as  we  now  know  it  is,  so  to  speak,  his.  Brahms 
originally  began  with  what  is  now  the  eleventh  measure,  and  Joachim  pointed 
out  that  the  turn  to  D  flat  major  came  disconcertingly  soon.  Brahms  responded 
by  adding  a  repetition,  as  it  were,  of  the  first  phrase  before  the  beginning,  which 
serves  to  solidify  our  sense  of  the  home  key.  Variations  were  always  a  particular 
strength  with  Brahms,  and  the  set  on  a  gypsy  theme  that  serves  as  second  move- 
ment is  one  of  his  most  splendid.  The  squareness  of  the  theme  and  its  elabora- 
tions makes  an  effective  contrast  with  the  rhythmic  subtleties  and  irregularities 
of  the  first  movement.  Again,  the  sound  is  wonderful,  and  witty  too,  when,  in 
the  first  variation,  Brahms  uses  his  sextuple  resources  to  produce  an  imitation  of 
a  Bach  unaccompanied  cello  piece.  After  the  expansiveness  of  the  first  two  move- 
ments, Brahms  gives  us  a  surprisingly  short  scherzo,  returning  to  the  metrical 
sophistications  of  the  first  movement.  The  Schubertian  finale  presents  both  the 
most  "naive"  music  and  the  most  contrapuntal:  it  is  here  that  it  is  most  neces- 
sary—for reasons  other  than  sheer  gorgeousness— that  Opus  18  be  a  sextet. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 
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Ronan  Lefkowitz 


Born  in  Oxford,  England,  Ronan 
Lefkowitz  joined  the  second  violin 
section  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1976.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Brookline  High  School  and  Harvard 
College,  and  he  studied  violin  with 
Max  Rostal,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and 
Szymon  Goldberg.  He  has  been  con- 
certmaster  and  frequent  soloist  with 
the  Greater  Boston  Youth  Symphony, 
and  was  concertmaster  under  Leopold 
Stokowski  of  the  International  Youth 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  St.  Moritz, 
Switzerland  in  August  1969,  for  which 
he  won  first  prize  as  the  most  promis- 
ing young  violinist  at  the  International 
Festival  of  Youth  Orchestras.  A  1972 
winner  of  the  Gingold-Silverstein  Violin  Prize  at  Tanglewood's  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  Mr.  Lefkowitz  has  performed  chamber  music  at  Tanglewood,  with  the  Har- 
vard Chamber  Players,  and  at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival,  and  he  has  made 
numerous  recital  appearances  in  the  Boston  area. 


Where  to  be  seen  in  Boston. 


fhe  Colonnade  Hotel.  wF**&4&m4wffy<^ 


In  The  Colonnade  Hotel.  #^^#%^J##^#J^^ 

4  PM  to  2  AM  Monday  thru  Saturday.  Live  contemporary  jazz  * 
from  9  PM  to  1:30  AM. Tie  and  jacket  required.  In-hotel  parking.  Telephone:  261-2800 
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offices  with  .      . 

room  service! 

Statler 
Office 
Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Boston  02116 


Managing  Agent 
Suite  728 
(617) 426-0720 


saunders 

&  associates 


Beautiful  classic  women's  clothes 
are  a  tradition  at  The  Talbots.  Come 
see  for  yourself.  And  be  sure  to  ask 

for  our  free  catalog.  Or  call 

(617)  749-7830  or  write  The  Talbots, 

Dept.  KA,  Hingham,  MA  02043 

and  we'll  send  you  one. 


TW 


laJboT; 


Hingham,  Acton,  Duxbury,  Lenox, 
Osterville,  So.  Hamilton,  Massachusetts 
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Pant,  pant,  pant... 
Rumble,  rumble,  rumble . . . 

If  you  always  end  up  racing 
to  get  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
time  only  to  have  your  stomach 
rumble  during  the  pianissimo 
passages,  pull  into  the  MidTown 
Hotel  first.  Leave  your  car  in 
our  lot.  (Our  dinner  patrons  get 
free  parking  for  Symphony  con- 
certs.) Then  enjoy  a  great  meal 
in  our  Colony  Room.  Followed 
by  a  leisurely  one  minute  walk 
to  Symphony  Hall. 

That  way,  you'll  be  a  lot  more 
relaxed  for  the  performance. 

And  a  lot  quieter. 


Bostons  most  convenient  Hotel 


220  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1  5. 
Telephone:  (617)262-1000. 


Residential  Real  Estate 

service  scaled  to  your 
personal  needs 


<5 


% 


O 


Call  for  an  appointment 


<fe 


(617)  Mrs  vVinthrop  H.  Lee,  Realtor 

369-3600  842  Monument  Street 

369-7775      Concord,  Massachusetts  01742 


Sheila  Fiekowsky 


Sheila  Fiekowsky  was  born  in 
Detroit  Michigan  and  joined  the 
second  violin  section  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1975.  She 
began  her  study  of  the  violin  at  age 
nine  with  Emily  Austin  of  the  Detroit 
Symphony.  She  was  a  soloist  with 
that  orchestra  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
and  won  the  National  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs  Biennial  Award  that 
same  year. 

Ms.  Fiekowsky  attended  the  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia 
and  studied  there  with  Ivan  Gala- 
mian.  She  has  also  studied  with  BSO 
concertmaster  Joseph  Silverstein,  and 
she  holds  a  Master  of  Music  degree 
from  Yale  University.  Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony,  Ms.  Fiekowsky  was 
a  member  of  the  Andreas  Quartet  at  Yale's  Summer  Music  Festival  in  Norfolk, 
Connecticut. 


FOR 
LEASE 


When  you  lease  a  new  car  from  Peter  Fuller, 
you  get  much  more  than  a  new  car. 

The  arrangements  can  include  as  much  or 
as  little  as  you  want.  Items  like  sales  tax, 
insurance,  tires,  repairs,  and  maintenance.  Even 
a  car  to  use  if  yours  has  to  be  repaired.  Every- 
thing except  gas. 


And  it's  no  coincidence  that  a  lot  of  leasing 
companies  get  their  cars  from  Peter  Fuller. 
Because,  nobody  can  offer  a  bigger  selection. 

So,  if  you're  interested  in  leasing,  lease  first 
class  by  leasing  directly  from  the  biggest 
dealer  around. 

Call  for  details. 


731-9826 


WATERTOWN 

42  NORTH  BEACON 

STREET 

924-8100 


2  LOCATIONS  TO  SERVE  YOU 


BOSTON 

^808  COMMONWEALTH 
AVENUE 
731-9826 
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TAYL@R. 

Americas  best  loved  premium  Champagne. 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc.,  Hammondsport,  N.Y.  14840  -  Producers  of 
fine  champagnes,  ports,  sherries,  dinner  wines  and  vermouths. 


Bernard  Kadinoff 


When 
your  evening's 
at  steak... 


EATING  & 

DRINKING  =* 


BSO  violist  Bernard  Kadinoff  plays  a 
Testore  viola  which  was  owned  pre- 
viously by  the  eminent  British  violist 
Lionel  Tertis.  A  native  of  New  York 
City,  Mr.  Kadinoff  was  educated  at 
the  City  College  of  New  York  and  at 
the  Juilliard  School,  and  his  teachers 
included  Milton  Katims,  Emanuel 
Vardi,  and  Nicholas  Moldavan. 
Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony 
in  1951,  he  was  a  member  of  the  NBC 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Arturo 
Toscanini.  A  member  of  the  Boston 
Fine  Arts  Ensemble,  he  is  a  solo  viola 
recitalist  and  is  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Boston  University  School  for  the 
Arts. 


Kachelofen 
Ceramic  Tile 
Stoves 

The  superbly  designed  Kachelofen 
Ceramic  Tile  Stove  offers  a  practical 
and  beautiful  solution  to  the  rising 
cost  of  fuel.  Fired  by  wood  or  coal, 
this  classic  European  stove  can  heat 
a  whole  house  or  a  single  room.  And 
at  just  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
heating  with  a  conventional  heating 
system  fueled  by  oil,  gas  or  electricity. 

cBrick 
<Yarf 

Brick,  tile,  ceramic 
products  and  gift  items. 

128  Middlesex  A  ven  ue 
Somerville,  Ma.  02145 
Tel.  (617)  666-3090 

OffRt.  1-93. 
Open  8:30-4:30  Monday-Saturday 

a  division  of  Spaulding  Brick  Co 
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Since  1831 ...  S.  S.  Pi 

From  that  first  moment  when  you  taste  any  one  of  our 

full  line  of  liquors,  premium  California 

or  imported  wines,  you'll  know  what  we  mean 

by  our  guarantee  of  quality  and  value. 

It  has  been  a  family  tradition  for  generations. 

So,  when  you're  shopping  at  your 

local  package  store  or 

dining  at  your  favorite  restaurant, 

ask  for  S.  S.  Pierce. 
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Born  in  Hungary,  violist  Eugene 
Lehner  has  been  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  since  1939.  He 
studied  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Budapest  where  his  teachers  in- 
cluded Jeno  Hubay  in  violin  and 
Zoltan  Kodaly  in  composition,  and 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Kolisch, 
Stradivarius,  and  Boston  Fine  Arts 
Quartets.  A  Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Mr. 
Lehner  has  been  on  the  faculties  of 
Wellesley  College  and  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity, and  he  currently  teaches  at 
Boston  University,  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  at  Tanglewood. 


How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 

With  a  late  supper  and  a  generous  nightcap  at 

a  most  congenial  rendezvous:  The  Cafe  at  The  Ritz.  It's  an  old 

Boston  friend  with  a  new  look .  .  .  and  delicious  suppers 

are  now  served  until  half-past  midnight. 

See  you  this  evening? 


v 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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Set  your  sights 
high  enough  and 
you  can't  miss  the 
Top*  Top-floor 
dining,  top-flight 
food.  If  that's  what 
you've  come  to 
expect,  come  up  to 
the  Top 
of  the 
Huh. 


Stnuffers 

Top  of  the  Hub 

Prudential  Center  •  5^6-1775 


A  new  lease 
on  the  good  life 


Before,  there  was  really  no 
alternative  to  owning  a  Porsche 
or  an  Audi.  Either  you  owned 
all  that  engineering  excellence, 
all  that  beautiful  design,  and 
all  that  incredible  performance. 
Or  you  didn't.  Now  there  is  an 
alternative.  You  can  lease  the 
cars  you  always  wanted  to  own. 

MAY  WE  INVITE  YOU  TO  VISIT 


RIETZL 


PORSCHE  +  AUDI 

59  POND  STREET,  NORWELL 
(617)871-0777 
479-4500 


It's  Your  Wedding 

and  at  Cooler's  we  offer  you 

the  largest  selection  of  China, 

Crystal  and  Gifts  in  the 

Boston  area. 

Contact  our  Bridal  Consultant. 


'Blue  Fluted"  by  Royal  Copenhagen 


34  Newbury  Street,  BOSTON  •  536-3826 
Concord  •  Ipswich  •  Wellesley  (Marco  Polo) 
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Joel  Moerschel 


Cellist  Joel  Moerschel  was  born  in 
Oak  Park,  Illinois  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  September  of  1970.  He 
received  his  education  at  Chicago 
Musical  College  and  at  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  and  before  coming 
to  Boston  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Rochester  Philharmonic.  Mr. 
Moerschel  is  a  member  of  the  Whea- 
ton  Trio,  has  taught  at  Wheaton  Col- 
lege, and  is  presently  an  instructor  of 
music  at  Wellesley. 


Martha  Babcock 


Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony 
in  September  of  1973,  cellist  Martha 
Babcock  was  a  member  of  the 
Montreal  Symphony.  Born  in 
Freeport,  Illinois,  Ms.  Babcock  holds 
a  B.A.  from  Radcliffe  College  and 
studied  at  Boston  University's  School 
for  the  Arts.  Her  teachers  have 
included  Aldo  Parisot  and  George 
Neikrug,  and  she  is  a  member  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Trio  of  New  England. 
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FINISH  THE  SYMPHONY  SEASON 
WITH  A  FLOURISH! 


Friday  April  27: 12  noon  -  3  pm 
Saturday  April  28: 10  am  -  6  pm 
Sunday  April  29: 10  am  -  5  pm 


Horticultural  Hall,  300  Mass.  Ave. 

Admission  $1.50 

Sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts  Orchid  Society 


Malcolm  Frager,  World-renowned  Pianist 

performs 
Mozart  and  Schumann  Concertos 

with  the 

NEWTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Michel  Sasson,  Music  Director 

Sunday,  April  29th  at  8:00  P.M. 

Meadowbrook  Jr.  High 

All  Seats  Reserved  Tel.  965-2555 

Master  Class  -  All  Newton  Music  School 
April  29th  1-4  P.M.  $3.50 


PURCELL  FESTIVAL 

Music  for  the  Court 

Sunday  April  22  at  8.  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge 
including  Come,  Ye  Sons  of  Art 

Music  for  the  Church 

Sunday  April  29  at  8.  Emmanuel  Church,  Boston 
including  the  Scena:  In  Guilty  Night 

Music  for  the  Theatre 

Sunday  May  6  at  8.  Jordan  Hall,  Boston 

King  Arthur  (complete  music  with  narration) 

Tickets:  $6.50,  $5,  $4,  $3  per  concert  from 

The  Cecilia  Society,  1773  Beacon  St.,  Brookline  02146 

or  telephone  232-4540 

ARTS/Boston  Vouchers  welcome.  MC  and  Visa  accepted. 

Funded  in  part  by  the  Mass.  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities 

THE  CECILIA  SOCIETY 


DONALD  TEETERS,  Music  Director 


IAN0SAL 

Pay  40  to  60%  Less 

Uprights  —  Grands  —  Spinets 
from  $150.00  &  Up.  Financing  Available. 
Largest  Selection  of  Reconditioned  Pianos 
in  New  England.  Monday  thru  Saturday 
10  am  —  10  pm.  Sunday  10  am  —  8  pm. 

J.  D.  Furst  &  Son 

Piano  Rebuilders 

21  Brookline  Ave.,  Kenmore  Sq.,  Boston 
Call  267-4079  for  Further  Information 


^fiTitiTiTiTiTiTiTitttiMJiTMTiMiIiTilK 


JWou;  you.  can  enjoy 
fidegant  <Jkti\\ospkw  & 


\cusuxp 


269  lAIcu/du/uj  SUeet 

(rPeseAi*rtions  suggested... 
caff  ftp  Maitke  d'at  2624810 

Jackets  req./Valet  Parking       Open  daily  12  N  Mid 
All  Credit  Cards  Accepted  Fri.  &  Sat  til  1  AM 
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After 
the 
symphony... 


.  .  .  continue  the  evening  in  the  old  world  tradition. 

Tecce's  Restaurant,  famous  for  Italian  cuisine 
for  over  30  years,  now  offers  "Tecce's  Cafe". 

An  authentic  representation  of  historic 

Salem  Street  in  the  North  End,  complete  with 

gas  lights,  cobblestone  street,  and  outdoor  tables. 

This  unique  dining  experience  features  late-nite 

Italian  pastries,  after  dinner  liqueurs  and  espresso's. 

AMEX.,  MC,  VISA,  DC. 

Reservations  742-6210  (Eight  or  more  &  functions) 

Parking  Available — Handicap  Facilities 


Cafe  Mon.-Sat.  Lunch  11  to  3:00  p.m. 
Sun.  11  to  1  a.m. 
Restaurant  Mon.-Sat.  Dinner  4:30  to  11:30  p.m. 
Sun.  12  to  9:00  p.m. 
Bar  Mon.-Sat.  11  to  1  a.m. 

(Attitude  Adjustment  Hours  4  to  6:00  p.m.) 
Sun.  12  to  1  a.m. 


...before  V    ^— y  anything 


COMING  CONCERTS . . . 

Thursday,  19  April  -  11-12:05 

Thursday  'AM'  Series 
COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Tchaikovsky       Romeo  and  Juliet 
Walton  Symphony  No.  1 

Thursday,  19  April  -  8-9:45 

Thursday  'A'  Series 
Friday,  20  April  -  2-3:45 
Saturday,  21  April  -  8-9:45 
Tuesday,  24  April  -  8-9:45 

Tuesday  'C  Series 
COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Sibelius  Karelia  Suite,  Op.  11 

Sibelius  En  Saga 

Walton  Symphony  No.  1 

Wednesday,  25  April  -  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Thursday,  26  April  -  8-9:15 

Thursday  'C  Series 
Friday,  27  April -2-3:15 
Saturday,  28  April  -  8-9:15 
COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  9  in 

D  minor,  Choral 
YASUKO  HAYASHI,  soprano 
PATRICIA  PAYNE,  mezzo-soprano 
NEIL  ROSENSHEIN,  tenor 
ROBERT  LLOYD,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 
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cRg&  Coins... 

the  investrnent 

virtuoso. 

How  many  investments  have  averaged 
a  better  than  20%  compound  return 
rate  over  the  past  20  years?  .  .  .  and  a 
brilliant  29%  over  the  past  5  years? 
How  many  perform  well  in  bullcmc/  bear 
markets.7 

Today's  financial  experts  are  recom- 
mending portfolios  that  include 
investment-quality  rare  coins  —one  of 
the  safest  high  performers.  Rare  coins 
are  easily  placed  in  Keoghs  and  IRAs, 
and  find  ready  liquidity  in  an  eager 
world  market. 

We're  recognized  numismatic  leaders, 
with  impeccable  credentials  in  the  rare 
coin  field.  Our  experts  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  diversifying  your  portfolio  with 
rare  coins.  C  'all  or  visit  us  today  .  .  .  for 
,i  virtuoso  investment  performance. 

Ask  for  our  free  brochure, 

Rare  Corns:  the  Outstanding  Investment. 


.NEW) 
ENGLAND 
RARE  COIN 
GALLERIES 

Dept.  G-51, 

89  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02109 
Till-free  outside  Mass.  1-800-225-6794 
(617)  221-8800 


A  taste  of 
Boston  chic. 

Any  day  of  the  week,  a  quiet  elegance 
prevails  in  Doubles,  Boston's  sleek- 
est, most 
sophisticated 
new  cocktail 
lounge.  At  night 
you  can  enjoy  the 
entertainment  here, 
in  Turning  Point 
or  Shelley's 
Upstairs  Pub. 

It's  happening  at  the  l§) 
Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 


You'll  love  our 
performance,  too! 


Scupper 

Dinner  from  5:30 

Prime  Rib    •    Steak 

Seafood    •    Cocktails 

Tel.  742-7041 

85  Atlantic  Avenue 

Other  Locations: 

Acton,  Mass.    •    Amherst,  Mass. 

Valet  Parking  Available 
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Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference  .  .  . 


Four  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to 
the  individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a 
truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally  staffed  to 
meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a  fine 
hotel 

Oakwood  —  60 1  Summer  Street —  rates  from  $60.00  per  day 

Manchester,  Mass. 

Cape  Cod  —  Lewis  Point  Road— rates  from  $50.00 
Bourne,  Mass. 

Elmhurst  — 743  Main  Street -rates  from  $50.00 
Melrose,  Mass. 

Norwood— 767  Washington  Street— rates  from  $50.00 
Norwood,  Mass. 


Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 
(617)  698-0360 
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EXPERIENCE  THE 
19™CENTURY 

One  of  the  gifts  of  the  19th  century  (along  with  Tchaikovsky,  Tolstoi,  others) 
was  the  ritual  of  the  "family  silver."  It  was  in  those  elegant  times  when  bringing 
out  the  "family  silver"  came  to  mean  a  profound  or  joyous  occasion  was  at 
hand,  one  that  called  for  something  beyond  the  ordinary. 

A  few  of  the  more  hallowed  rituals  that  evolved  over  the  genera- 
tions are  shown  below.  Next  time  you  take  out  the  Smirnoff  Silver  (it 
traces  directly  back  to  the  original  formula)  observe  the  jewel-like 
flash  of  icy-cold  Silver  pouring  into  your  glass.  Smooth,  with  a  unique 
90.4  proof.  Prepare  to  taste  history. 


THE  ONE 
CONCESSION 
TO  MODERNITY 
FOR  THE 
^SILVER 
DRINKER: 
YOUR 
FREEZER 
TAKES  THE 
PLACE  OF 
THE 

NORTHERN 
WINTER  FOR 
CHILLING 
BOTTLE  AND 
•  """ 


FREEZING  SILVER 
PLUS  A  THIRD  OF  A  TURN 

ON  THE  PEPPER  MILL 
AND  YOU  SHOULD  BE  ABLE 

TO  COUNT  THE  GRAINS 


THOROUGHLY  BLOT  3& 

ONE  BLACK  OLIVE.  CHILL. 
CHILL  EVEN  FURTHER  WJTH 
ONE  OUNCE  OF  ICY  SILVER 
ANDICE^- 


mm 


If  this  wasn't  a 

black  &  white  ad) 

we  could  show  you 

what  Faille's 
Interior  Designers 

can  do  with  color. 


We  have  assembled  a  talented  group  of  men  and 

women  to  work  with  you  on  your  decorating 

and  redecorating  plans.  One  room  or  many, 

traditional  or  modern,  they  will  share  their  creative 

ideas  with  you.  There  is  no  added  charge  for  this 

designer  service. 

For  information,  please  call  Mrs.  Scully  at 
426-1500,  extension  156. 


PAINE 

FURNITURE 


BSO  CHAMBER  MUSIC  PRELUDES 

made  possible  by 

PERNOD 


n  N€UJ  S€RI€S  OF  PR€-SVMPHONV 
CHflMB€R  MUSIC  RND  DINNCRS 
RVRILRBL6  TO  BSO  SUBSCRIB€RS 

6  PM  Concerts 
(Followed  by  Dinners  at  7  pm) 


FEBRUARY  1,  3 


Schubert  String  Trio  #2 
Hindemith  String  Trio  #2 


FEBRUARY  22,  24     Beethoven  Serenade,  op.  25 

Mozart  Flute  Quartet  in  C 


MARCH  1,  3 


APRIL  12, 14 
APRIL  21 


Prokofiev  Sonata  for  Two  Violins 
Prokofiev  Flute  Sonata 

Brahms  Sextet,  op.  18 

Mozart  6  Major  Duo 
Dvorak  Terzetto 


FOR  TICKET  INFORMATION  PLEASE  CALL 
THE  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE  AT  266-1492 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Eighth  Season  1978-1979 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 


Archie  C  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  John  T.  Noonan  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 

General  Manager 


Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 


Peter  Gelb 

Director  of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 

Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 
Advisor  for  the 
Music  Director 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of  Development 

Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 

Controller 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

Michael  Steinberg 

Director  of  Publications 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.Hill 

Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C  White 

Assistant  to  the 
Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 


Programs  copyright  ©  1978  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Vice  Chairman 

Charles  F.  Adams 

John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  Ayer 
David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Mrs.  Kelton  Burbank 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 


Leo  L.  Beranek 

Chairman 

Weston  P.  Figgins 

Vice  Chairman 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Louise  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly 

John  Kittredge 

Robert  Kraft 

Benjamin  Lacy 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Manhard  II 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 


Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Secretary 

Richard  P.  Morse 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

David  Pokross 

William  Poorvu 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

Gene  Shalit 

Peter  J.  Sprague 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Roger  Woodworth 


The  best  of  the  bunch. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 


Grotrian 

Schiedmayer 

August-Forster 


The  World's  finest. 
^Ftbm  Qerhiany 

Come  and  discover  what  European  masters  have  known 
for  over  a  century  .  .  .  the  incomparable  excellence  of  sound 
and  craftsmanship  of  Grotrian,  Schiedmayer  and  August- 
Forster  pianos.  Our  spacious  showroom  is  in  nearby  Woburn 
and  abounds  with  the  world's  most  prestigious  instruments, 
including  pre-owned  Steinways.  With  special  pre- 
arrangement,  concert  grands  are  available  for  short-term 
performances  at  schools,  churches  and  concert  halls.  Our 
complete  services  include  sales,  service,  rebuilding,  tuning 
and  in-home  repairs. 


East  Coast  Piano  &  Organ 

21  Wheeling  Avenue, Woburn,  Mass. 
935-3870 


BSO 


CBS  Reports  on  China 


A  special,  hour-long  CBS  Reports  on  the  Boston  Symphony's  visit  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  will  be  aired  on  CBS-TV/Channel  7,  Friday  evening,  27  April 
at  10  p.m.  and  will  include  film  footage  of  concerts,  coaching  sessions,  classes, 
and  other  aspects  of  the  trip.  CBS  correspondent  Ed  Bradley  and  two  camera 
crews  were  among  the  press  party  that  accompanied  the  Orchestra. 


Bell  System  Offers  Matching  Grant  to  BSO 


The  Bell  System  has  earmarked  $150,000  for  the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  form  of 
a  matching  grant  against  Tanglewood  contributions.  The  Bell  System,  in  associa- 
tion with  New  England  Telephone,  is  a  major  corporate  contributor  to  the  BSO  at 
Tanglewood  as  part  of  the  "Bell  System  American  Orchestras  on  Tour"  program, 
a  plan  of  financial  support  for  continuing  national  tours  by  seven  major  Ameri- 
can orchestras  from  now  through  1982.  Additional  future  funding  from  the  Bell 
System  will  assist  the  Orchestra  in  its  out-of-town  tours  during  the  subscription 
season  as  well  as  at  Tanglewood. 


The  Musical  Marathon— Over  the  Top! 


The  1979  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  exceeded  its  goal  of  $175,000  by  $29,000, 
bringing  in  a  whopping  total  of  $204,000  by  the  time  the  telephones  died  down  at 
around  one  in  the  morning  on  Monday,  26  March.  This  brings  the  collective  total 
for  the  past  nine  Musical  Marathons  to  over  one  million  dollars,  and  congratula- 
tions and  thanks  are  in  order  for  everyone  whose  help  contributed  to  the  success 
of  this  important  and  crucial  undertaking. 
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Coach®   Belt 

is  made 

of 

real 
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cowhide 

and  comes 

in 

men's 
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sizes. 


Friends'  Page 


Friends'  Weekend  at  Tanglewood 


By  popular  request,  the  Council  is  again  offering  a  Friends'  Weekend  at  Tangle- 
wood.  Departing  Friday,  20  July  at  12:30  by  chartered  Greyhound  motor  coach, 
the  Friends  will  be  staying  at  the  Red  Lion  Inn  in  Stockbridge,  one  of  New  Eng- 
land's most  distinguished  and  popular  hostelries,  and  returning  home  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  22  July. 

Some  of  the  exciting  features  of  the  weekend  are:  the  best  tickets  for  the  Friday 
and  Saturday  concerts;  admission  to  the  Saturday  morning  rehearsal;  a  reception 
for  the  artists  in  the  Tent  after  a  concert;  dinners  at  a  private  home  and  at 
Seranak,  former  residence  of  Serge  Koussevitzky;  luncheon  and  tour  of  the 
Shaker  Village  in  Hancock,  Massachusetts. 

The  cost  of  this  weekend,  including  transportation,  lodging,  tickets,  and  the 
aforementioned  events,  is  $215  double  occupancy,  including  a  contribution  of  $50 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  $265  single  occupancy,  again  including  the 
$50  contribution. 

Because  of  the  popularity  of  this  trip,  please  make  your  reservations  as  soon  as 
possible  by  calling  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348.  There  are  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  rooms  available  to  us;  therefore  the  group  is  limited  to  42.  Reservations 
will  be  honored  in  order  of  receipt.  Only  Friends  are  eligible  to  subscribe  to  this. 
If  you  are  not  a  Friend,  you  may  become  one  at  the  time  you  make  your  reserva- 
tion by  sending  a  contribution  to  the  Friends'  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02115. 


Friends'  Annual  Meeting 


Don't  miss  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends  on  Wednesday,  9  May,  promptly 
at  11:15  a.m.  at  Symphony  Hall.  The  traditional  Pops  rehearsal  will  be  followed 
by  cocktails  and  lunch.  This  is  the  occasion  which  Friends  look  forward  to  each 
year.  If  you  are  not  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  attend,  please  drop  by  or  call  the 
Friends'  Office  to  enroll. 


Council  Volunteers 


Those  unfamiliar  voices  you  hear  on  the  Symphony  telephone  when  calling  in 
ticket  resales  or  special  ticket  requests  belong  to  our  own  Council  volunteers! 
Mrs.  Sherman  Thayer  and  Mrs.  Richard  Schanzle  organized  this  project  last  fall 
in  collaboration  with  the  management  and  staff  to  provide  better  service  to  the 
public. 
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Guide  to  Music  Festivals 


Tanglewood's  Berkshire  Music  Festival  and  the  Boston  Pops  season  are  featured 
in  Carol  Price  Rabin's  A  Guide  to  Music  Festivals  in  America,  recently  published  by 
the  Berkshire  Traveller  Press  of  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts.  BSO  Concertmaster 
Joseph  Silverstein  wrote  the  foreword  for  the  book,  which  covers  classical, 
operatic,  jazz,  pop,  country,  and  folk  music  festivals  throughout  the  United 
States. 


BSO  Members  Live  on  WGBH-89.7-FM 


Live  inteviews  with  BSO  members  continue  Saturday  mornings  on  The  Orchestra 
segment  of  WGBH-FM's  Morning  Pro  Musica,  hosted  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema.  Prin- 
cipal bassoon  Sherman  Walt  will  be  featured  on  21  April,  principal  trombone 
Ronald  Barron  on  28  April,  and,  together  on  5  May,  BSO  Director  of  Promotion 
Peter  Gelb  and  BSO  Director  of  Publications  Michael  Steinberg.  This  series  of 
interviews  is  made  possible  by  grants  from  BASF  Systems  and  Pastene  Wine  and 
Food. 


A    .  Avoid  a. 
0ans  experience. 

With  a  tax-deferred  IRA  or  Keogh  account  that  will  help  you  live  tomorrow,  the  way  you 

do  today. 

We're  one  of  the  few  banks  that  will  invest  your  funds  in  term  certificates  with  interest 

rates  guaranteed  until  your  anticipated  retirement.  And  we  can  provide  you  a 
personalized  projection,  based  on  your  estimated  contribution,  that  will  tell  you  how 

much  to  expect  when  you  retire. 

With  IRA  or  Keogh,  you'll  pay  no  Federal  income  tax  on  money  contributed  until  you 

retire.  And  all  taxes  are  deferred  on  interest  earned  until  received  as  retirement  income. 

So  if  you're  self-employed,  in  a  profession,  or  a  salary  earner  not  covered  by  either 
pension  plans,  remember  that  IRA  or  Keogh  can  take  a  few  more  financial  worries  out  of 

your  plans  for  tomorrow. 

Call  482-7530  or  stop  by  any  of  our  offices.  IRA  or  Keogh. 
Take  one  before  retiring. 


Suffolk  Franklin  W^  Savings  Bank. 
Maybe  we  can  help. 

A  Mutual  Savings  Bank      Member  FDIC'DIFM 


:     ■  -      .■ 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  Music  Director  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
Orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  Shenyang,  China  in  1935  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  In  the  fall 
of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  high- 
est honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for 
outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  Assistant  Conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
was  Music  Director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers 
beginning  in  1963,  and  Music  Director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony 
Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest 
conducting  numerous  American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January 
of  1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
was  made  an  Artistic  Director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  Music  Directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and 
Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  remaining 
Honorary  Conductor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strength- 
ened the  Orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home.  In  February/ 
March  1976,  he  conducted  concerts  in  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  Vienna,  Munich, 
Berlin,  London,  and  Paris  on  the  Orchestra's  European  tour.  In  March  1978  he 
brought  the  Orchestra  to  Japan,  leading  thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities,  an  occasion 
hailed  by  critics  as  a  triumphal  return  by  Mr.  Ozawa  to  his  homeland.  Then,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  he  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Pe- 
king Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  became  the  first  foreigner  in  many  years 
to  lead  concerts  in  China. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly  with 
the  orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan.  Since  he  first  conducted  opera  at  Salzburg 
in  1969,  he  has  led  numerous  large-scale  operatic  and  choral  works.  He  has  won  an 
Emmy  Award  for  outstanding  achievement  in  music  direction  for  the  BSO's  Evening 
at  Symphony  television  series,  and  his  recording  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  has  won 
a  G  rand  Prix  du  Disque.  Seiji  Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon  include  works  of  Bartok,  Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler, 
and  Ravel,  with  works  of  Berg,  Stravinsky,  Takemitsu,  and  a  complete  Tchaikovsky 
Swan  Lake  forthcoming.  For  New  World  records,  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  Orchestra  have 
recorded  works  of  Charles  Tomlinson  Griffes  and  Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last 
in  the Dooryard Bloom'd. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1978/79 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

*  Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Emanuel  Boder 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
f  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

h  Ronald  Feldman 
h  Joel  Moerschel 
h  Jonathan  Miller 
h  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Will  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

AnnS.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E  flat  clarinet 
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Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosherg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 

David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 


1b, 

BOSTON 


Thursday,  19  April  at  11 


COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Romeo  and  /w//ef,  Overture-  Fantasy  after 
Shakespeare 


WALTON 


Symphony  No.  1 
Allegro  assai 
Presto,  con  malizia 
Andante  con  malinconia 
Maestoso— Brioso  ed  ardentemente 
Vivacissimo— Maestoso 


This  concert  will  end  about  12:10 

Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 

Baldwin  piano 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Musk   Direilor 


Thursday,  19  April  at  8 
Friday,  20  April  at  2 
Saturday,  21  April  at  8 
Tuesday,  24  April  at  8 

COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 


SIBELIUS 


Karelia  Suite,  Opus  11 

Intermezzo 

Ballade 

Alia  marcia 


SIBELIUS 


En  Saga,  symphonic  poem,  Opus  9 


INTERMISSION 


WALTON 


Symphony  No.  1 
Allegro  assai 
Presto,  con  malizia 
Andante  con  malinconia 
Maestoso— Br ioso  ed  ardentemente 
Vivacissimo— Maestoso 


Thursday's,  Saturday's,  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:50  and  Friday's  about  3:50. 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 
Baldwin  piano 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given 

in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters 

Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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SPEND  YOUR 
SATURDAY  MORNINGS 

WITH 

THE  ORCHESTRA 

ON  'GBH  RADIO 


Join  Morning  Pro  Musica  host 
Robert  J.  Lurtsema  for  a  fas- 
cinating series  exploring  the 
inner  workings  of  a  modern  sym- 
phony orchestra. 

Each  week,  special  guests  from 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  he  on  hand  to  share  their 


insights  in  to  the  Orchestra's 
management,  production  and 
music. 

This  week's  guest: 
Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
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Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Overture-Fantasy  after  Shakespeare 

Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  at 
Votkinsk,  district  of  Vyatka,  on  25  April 
(old  style)  17  May  (new  style)  1840  and 
died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  6/18  May  1893. 
He  completed  Romeo  and  Juliet  in 
1869.  Nikolay  Rubinstein  conducted  the 
first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Rus- 
sian Musical  Society  in  Moscow  on  4/16 
March  1870.  The  first  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  was  given  on  7  Febru- 
ary 1890,  Arthur  Nikisch  conducting. 
Subsequent  performances  were  led  by 
Emil  Paur,  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Karl  Muck, 
Max  Fiedler,  Pierre  Monteux,  Richard 
Burgin,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Albert 
Stoessel,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Charles 
Munch,  Igor  Markevitch,  and  most 
recently  in  Boston,  Claudio  Abbado,  in  February  of  1971.  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  work  at 
Tanglewood  in  August  that  same  year. 

The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  piccolo,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
harp,  and  strings. 

In  a  dear  distant  day  before  campuses  became  politicized  and  student  protest 
endemic,  when  "town-and-gown"  implied  peaceful  coexistence  with  only  occa- 
sional high  jinks,  many  a  plangent  collegiate  voice  was  raised  in  close  harmony 
to  these  lines  in  the  Glee  Club  Songby  Fred  Newton  Scott  (1860-1931): 

I  am  the  hero  of  this  little  tale; 

I'm  Romeo,  Romeo. 
I  am  that  sadly  susceptible  male. .  .  . 

With  or  without  apologies  for  the  inelegance  of  this  lyric,  Tchaikovsky's  Romeo 
and  Juliet  would  be  less  comprehensible  in  any  other  perspective. 

Not,  of  course  that  Pyotr  Ilyich  actually  encountered  the  Scott  doggerel.  Even 
granted  that  such  dubious  verse  could  have  been  written  by  a  child,  presumably 
it  was  not  yet  perpetrated  and  in  any  case  it  was  not  yet  published  when 
Tchaikovsky  composed  his  "overture-fantasy"  in  the  autumn  of  1869.  The  point 
is  rather  how  very  similarly  Tchaikovsky  identified  with  Shakespeare's  hapless 
swain.  That  inference  maybe  argued— as  history  always  is— but  on  all  the  sup- 
porting evidence  its  validity  cannot  be  called  into  question.  Beyond  any  reason- 
able doubt  Tchaikovsky  in  his  thirtieth  year  could  have  said  of  himself,  like 
Romeo  in  the  Glee  Club  Song,  "Scarce  did  a  lover  e'er  do  as  I  did.  .  .  " 

To  be  sure,  the  primary  extramusical  connotations  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  are  an 
irrevocable  part  of  every  listener's  identification  with  the  Shakespearean  pro- 
totype (and  its  by-products  down  to  West  Side  Story).  But  the  background  of 
Tchaikovsky's  score  does  include  something  extra:  the  only  woman  who  ever 
precipitated  him  into  a  catharsis  of  heterosexual  love. 
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Perhaps  significantly,  she  was  not  Russian  but  French.  Her  name  was  Desiree 
Artot.  She  was  a  soprano,  and  from  all  reports  an  extremely  gifted  one.  The 
dependable  Hermann  Laroche  reflected  the  consensus  when  he  wrote  of  her:  "It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  entire  realm  of  music,  through  the  entire  gamut 
of  lyric  emotion,  there  was  no  idea  or  form  of  which  this  admirable  artist  was 
unable  to  give  a  poetic  account."  Tchaikovsky  had  been  enchanted  by  Artot's 
Desdemona  (with  a  touring  Italian  company)  at  the  Bolshoy.  Shortly  thereafter, 
thanks  initially  to  prodding  from  Anton  Rubinstein,  he  overcame  his  shyness 
long  enough  to  pay  her  a  call.  They  hit  if  off  from  the  first,  and  from  then  for- 
ward he  was  seeing  her  daily. 

Less  than  four  months  after  that  Otello,  the  die  seemed  to  be  cast:  on  New 
Year's  Day,  1869,  Tchaikovsky  informed  his  father  that  "if  nothing  prevents  it, 
our  wedding  will  take  place  this  summer."  The  "if"  was,  however,  no  small  con- 
sideration. In  the  same  letter  he  confessed  misgivings  over  Mile.  Artot's  plan  to 
continue  her  career,  marriage  or  not:  "On  the  one  hand  I  love  her,  heart  and  soul, 
feel  that  I  cannot  exist  without  her  any  longer;  on  the  other  hand,  cool  common 
sense  tells  me  to  weigh  more  carefully  the  misfortunes  with  which  my  friends 
threaten  me  .  .  .  They  insist  that  if  I  marry  a  famous  singer  I  shall  play  the 
pitiful  role  of  'his  wife's  husband';  that  I  shall  live  at  her  expense  and  follow  her 
about  Europe;  and  finally  that  I  shall  lose  all  chances  for  work,  so  that  when  my 
first  love  has  cooled  I  shall  have  nothing  but  disillusionment  and  depression.  The 
risk  of  such  a  catastrophe  might  be  avoided  if  she  would  agree  to  abandon  the 
stage  and  live  in  Russia  .  .  .  we  have  agreed  that  I  am  to  visit  her  this  summer  at 
her  country  place  (outside  Paris),  when  our  fate  will  be  decided." 
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Their  fate  would  be  decided  well  before  that,  as  it  turned  out— and  unfor- 
tunately not  by  Tchaikovsky. 

In  detailing  this  affair  most  of  the  biographers  are  at  a  loss  to  "explain"  what 
they  apparently  perceive  as  behavior  unbecoming  to  a  homosexual.  The  excep- 
tion as  usual  is  Herbert  Weinstock,  who  resolves  the  dilemma  in  a  sentence:  it 
may  be  assumed  that  Pyotr  Ilyich  was  in  love,  he  observes,  "but  with  the  daz- 
zling artist  Desiree  Artot  rather  than  with  the  woman  herself."  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  truth  is  that  we  will  never  know  how  the  romance  might  have  developed 
because  Tchaikovsky's  intentions  were  thwarted  by  a  Spanish  baritone  in  War- 
saw (whither  the  peregrinating  opera  troupe  had  proceeded  from  Moscow). 
Early  in  February  the  composer  was  devastated  by  the  news  that  Artot  had 
become  the  bride  of  one  Mariano  Padilla  y  Ramos.  So  that  was  that.  But  even  by 
the  following  December,  while  he  was  finishing  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Tchaikovsky  by 
no  means  had  recovered  from  his  rejection.  Artot  that  month  returned  to  the 
Bolshoy  to  sing  Marguerite  in  Faust.  The  forlorn  composer  did  not  fail  to  attend. 
We  are  told  that  "he  sat  rigid  in  his  seat  throughout  the  performance,  opera 
glasses  to  his  eyes,  tears  running  down  his  cheeks." 

Diagnosis  from  a  distance  is  a  perilous  business,  even  when  it  can  be  done  in 
the  safety  of  ex  post  facto  hindsight.  Still,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  conjecture 
that  Artot's  spurning  him  for  another  man  merely  confirmed,  in  the  composer's 
heart  of  hearts,  a  conviction  of  masculine  inadequacy  that  already  had  troubled 
Tchaikovsky  and  now  would  possess  him.  A  competent  psychoanalyst  could 
have  been  very  helpful  just  then— but  therapy  also  might  have  prevented  the 
composer  from  sublimating  his  mortification  in  such  eloquent  expressions  as 
Romeo  and  Juliet. 
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Listeners  disinclined  to  Freudian  notions  may  take  refuge  in  the  view  perhaps 
best  stated  by  Alfred  Frankenstein:  "Tchaikovsky's  father  died  peacefully  of  nat- 
ural causes  and  still  his  son  was  able  to  write  a  Hamlet;  there  is  a  difference 
between  a  symphonic  poem  and  a  diary,  and  the  events  of  the  day  may  some- 
times be  conditioned  by  the  writing  of  the  music  rather  than  the  other  way 
around." 

Whatever  the  true  clinical  picture,  Tchaikovsky  would  not  again  give  his  love 
to  a  woman.  (Eight  years  later  he  did,  in  fact  marry  one;  but  this  union  was  to  col- 
lapse without  consummation  after  forty-eight  ghastly  hours  that  drove  the  com- 
poser to  an  almost-successful  attempt  at  suicide.)  And  it  remains  an  open  ques- 
tion to  what  extent  Romeo  and  Juliet  represents  a  return  on  Tchaikovsky's  enor- 
mous emotional  investment  in  Desiree  Artot.  That  there  is  nevertheless  some 
meaningful  correlation  would  seem  to  be  quite  beyond  argument. 

In  all  objectivity  it  needs  to  be  mentioned  that  the  specific  impetus  for  this 
music  came  from  Mily  Balakirev,  who  had  himself  composed  an  overture  to  King 
Lear  and  who  had  then  decided  that  the  Shakespeare  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  would  be 
particularly  amenable  to  Tchaikovskian  sensibilities.  Balakirev  was  right, 
though  not  necessarily  for  the  reasons  he  had  in  mind.  Pyotr  Ilyich  accepted  the 
suggestion  with  alacrity— and  to  implement  it  he  even  put  aside  several  projects 
then  in  progress,  which  may  or  may  not  be  a  commentary  on  the  unrequited 
affaire  de  coeur  with  Desiree  Artot. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  premiere  of  Tchaikovsky's  Romeo  and  Juliet— at 
Moscow,  Nicholas  Rubinstein  conducting,  on  16  March  1870  — was  not  at  all  suc- 
cessful. The  ever  self-critical  composer  devoted  much  of  that  summer  and  fall  to 
overhauling  the  score.  The  final  version,  thanks  again  to  the  elder  Rubinstein, 
was  brought  out  the  following  May  by  the  prestigious  German  house  of  Bote  und 
Bock.  Even  as  revised,  however,  the  work  made  its  way  slowly.  (Balakirev,  who 
had  made  a  damned  nuisance  of  himself  during  the  period  of  composition,  never 
could  bring  himself  to  express  unqualified  approval  of  what  had  been  done  with 
"his"  idea.)  But  happily  the  composer  lived  to  see  this  "overture- fantasy" 
securely  ensconced  in  the  international  repertoire. 

Although  Romeo  and  Juliet  as  published  is  in  pure  sonata  form,  it  does  not 
invite  formal  analysis  because  so  many  of  its  programmatic  implications  are 
unmistakable.  The  quasi-ecclesiastical  harmonies  in  the  introductory  pages 
patently  depict  the  sympathetic  ministrations  of  Friar  Laurence.  Furtive  pizzicati 
and  ominous  timpani  rolls  clearly  foretell  the  conflict  to  come.  Soon  we  hear 
masses  of  tone  rushing  from  opposite  sides  of  the  orchestra,  as  if  to  summon  the 
forces  of  the  feuding  Montagues  and  Capulets.  The  ensuing  love  scene  is 
unfolded  with  a  pair  of  poignant  melodies:  one  for  each  of  the  young  lovers,  as  it 
were.  These  themes  are  interwoven  with  affecting  melancholy,  but  the  gently 
trembling  ardor  inevitably  gives  way  to  the  animosity  of  the  hostile  households. 
Tensions  mount.  The  strife  assumes  terrible  proportions.  At  the  height  of  this 
unreasonableness  we  are  thematically  reminded  of  the  star-crossed  couple,  and 
this  time  the  full  passions  of  the  orchestra  are  unleashed.  After  an  overwhelming 
climax  the  cacophony  abates,  and  the  low  strings  testify  that  Romeo  and  Juliet 
are  dead.  There  is  a  metamorphosis  of  the  first  love  theme  into  a  tender  song  of 
mourning.  And  then,  as  with  the  immortal  play  to  which  it  alludes,  the 
Tchaikovskian  drama  is  done. 

—James  Lyons 

The  late  James  Lyons,  editor  of  The  American  Record  Guide,  won  the  Deems  Taylor  Award  of 
the  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors,  and  Publishers  for  his  Boston  Symphony  pro- 
gram notes. 
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Jean  Sibelius 

Karelia  Suite,  Opus  11 
En  Saga,  Opus  9 

Jean  (Johan  Julius  Christian)  Sibelius 
was  born  at  Tavastehus  (Hameenlinna), 
Finland,  on  8  December  1865  and  died  at 
Jarvenpad  on  20  September  1957.  In 
1893,  in  response  to  a  request  from  the 
Viipuri  Student  Corporation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Helsingfors  (Helsinki),  he 
wrote  music  for  a  series  of  tableaux  on 
the  history  of  Karelia,  conducting  the 
first  performance  at  the  University  on  13 
November  of  that  year.  The  Karelia  Suite 
consists  of  three  of  those  movements.  The 
Overture,  published  separately  as  Opus 
10,  was  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
under  Max  Fiedler  in  1911  and  later 
under  Karl  Muck.  The  Alia  marcia  has 
been  played  at  Boston  Pops  concerts  on 
several  occasions,  and  Colin  Davis  conducted  it  at  Boston  Symphony  concerts  in  April 
1977,  but  these  performances  are  the  first  by  the  Orchestra  of  the  entire  suite. 

Sibelius  wrote  the  symphonic  poem  En  Saga  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1892  and  con- 
ducted the  first  performance  at  Helsingfors  on  16  February  1893.  When  Ferruccio  Busoni 
invited  Sibelius  to  conductEn  Saga  in  Berlin  in  the  fall  of  1902,  the  composer  made  it  an 
occasion  for  thoroughly  revising  the  score,  introducing  the  new  edition  in  Helsingfors  on 
2  November  1902.  Theodore  Thomas  gave  the  first  American  performance  at  a  concert  in 
Chicago  on  29  April  1904.  Max  Fiedler  conducted  the  first  Boston  Symphony  perfor- 
mances on  4  and  5  March  1910,  with  later  performances  being  led  by  Eugene  Goossens 
and  Tauno  Hannikainen.  The  present  performances  are  the  Orchestra's  first  since  Han- 
nikainen's  in  February  1940. 

The  Karelia  Suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani, 
triangle,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  and  strings.  TheEn  Saga  orchestra  omits  pic- 
colo, English  horn,  timpani,  and  snare  drum  from  that  ensemble. 

Among  Finnish  intellectuals  not  specifically  engaged  in  politics,  nationalism 
in  the  later  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  expressed  itself  particularly  in  two 
forms:  reading  and  discussing  the  Kalevala,  a  synthetic  folk  epic  assembled  and 
published  earlier  in  the  century  by  Elias  Lonnrot,  and  taking  a  new  interest  in 
the  history  of  Karelia.  Now  the  Karelian  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
Karelia  is  the  swampy,  densely  wooded  land  directly  east  of  Finland,  extending 
over  to  the  White  Sea  and  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Kandalaksha.  It  was  a  strong, 
independent  state  until  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Swedes  annexed  it.  In 
1721  it  was  ceded  to  Russia,  which  was  also  to  happen  to  Finland  proper  in  1809. 

The  performance  in  April  1892  of  Kullervo,  a  large  symphonic  poem  for 
soloists,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  based  on  the  Kalevala,  had  quite  suddenly  made 
the  twenty-six-year-old  Sibelius  something  of  a  national  and  cultural  hero,  and 
that  made  him  a  natural  choice  to  compose  the  music  for  the  University's  Karelia 
pageant.  The  occasion  was  more  political  than  musical,  and  Sibelius  wrote  to  his 
brother  that  little  could  be  heard  of  his  score  since  everyone  was  either  applaud- 
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ing  or  shouting.  According  to  a  newspaper  account,  the  final  scene  showed  "Fin- 
land, a  virgin  who  holds  in  one  arm  the  shield  with  the  lion,  while  the  other  is 
draped  about  a  young  Karelian  woman  who  stands  close  to  her  as  if  inviting  pro- 
tection," and  it  all  ended  with  a  brilliant  setting  of  the  national  anthem,  in  whose 
singing  the  public  joined. 

The  Intermezzo  with  which  the  Suite  begins  is  a  march  of  the  sort  in  which  the 
music  seems  to  begin  at  a  distance,  come  closer,  and  then  recede  once  more.  (The 
same  thematic  material  is  found  in  the  Overture  to  the  Karelia  pageant.)  The 
Ballade,  marked  Tempo  di  menuetto,  is  the  music  to  the  fourth  tableau,  in  which 
Karl  Knuttson,  a  fifteenth-century  King  of  Sweden  and  Finland,  is  seen  at 
Viipuri  castle  listening  to  the  song  of  a  minstrel.  The  Alia  marcia,  originally 
called  March  on  an  old  motif,  is  an  engagingly  tuneful  swashbuckler.  That  anyone 
would  guess  its  composer  seems  wildly  unlikely. 

En  Saga,  for  Sibelius,  came  closer  in  atmosphere  to  the  Icelandic  Eddas  than  to 
the  Kalevala.  Not  surprisingly,  the  composer  over  the  years  had  to  field  many  an 
inquiry  as  to  whether  in  writing  En  Saga,  which  simply  means  A  Saga,,  he  had  had 
any  particular  saga  in  mind.  His  most  illuminating  comment  on  the  subject  was 
made  in  1940,  when  he  told  his  secretary  that  "En  Saga  [was]  the  expression  of  a 
state  of  mind.  I  had  undergone  a  number  of  painful  experiences  at  the  time,  and 
in  no  other  work  have  I  revealed  myself  so  completely.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
find  all  explanations  in  terms  of  literature  quite  alien." 

Just  what  had  so  pained  Sibelius  in  1892  is  not  altogether  clear.  The  main 
events  of  that  year  were  the  immensely  successful  premiere  of  Kullervo  and,  two 
months  later,  his  marriage  to  Aino  Jarnefelt.  The  marriage  would,  over  the  long 
run,  prove  harder  on  the  stoic,  occasionally  depressive,  and  beguilingly  pretty 
wife  than  on  her  boozy  and  wandering  husband.  For  the  young  man,  whose 
handsome  appearance  had  not  yet  made  the  decisive  shift  from  the  human  to  the 
sculptural-monumental,  the  problem  of  the  moment  was  figuring  out  how  to 
make  a  steady  living.  (He  reckoned  that  while  he  required  3,000  marks  as  a 
bachelor,  he  and  the  highly  organized  Aino  together  could  make  it  on  2,500!)  The 
two  leading  senior  figures  in  Finnish  musical  life,  Martin  Wegelius,  who  had 
founded  the  Helsingfors  Music  Institute  in  1882,  and  Robert  Kajanus,  who  had 
started  the  first  professional  symphony  orchestra  in  the  country  the  same  year 
and  a  conservatory  soon  after,  both  gave  him  work  in  their  schools.  Sibelius  took 
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pupils  in  theory  and  violin,  a  bit  reluctantly,  for  he  was,  by  his  own  estimate,  a 
poor  teacher  and  surely  an  unsystematic  one.  But  still,  it  beat  going  back  to  play 
in  an  orchestra,  of  which  he  had  had  his  fill  as  a  student  in  Vienna. 

Kajanus,  who  became  the  first  important  Sibelius  conductor  and  left  some 
revealing  recordings,  also  asked  his  young  friend  to  write  something  for  his 
Philharmonic,  and  En  Saga  was  the  quick,  electrifying  response  to  that  request. 
We  need  to  remember,  though,  that  the  concentrated  symphonic  poem  we  know 
today  is  the  revised  score  of  1902,  the  work,  therefore,  of  the  Sibelius  who  had 
meanwhile  added  the  Kalevala  Legends  (The  Swan  of  Tuonela  is  the  most  famous 
of  these)  and  the  first  two  symphonies  to  his  catalogue.  A  semi-slow  introduction 
proposes  a  series  of  contrasting  ideas  from  which  the  dramatic,  forward-thrust- 
ing allegro  is  generated.  That  kind  of  driving  is  something  we  do  not  often 
associate  with  Sibelius,  and  it  is  in  fact  the  more  characteristically  Sibelian  halts 
and  tempo  changes  that  were  eliminated  in  the  revision.  En  Saga  moves  with  a 
fiercely  obsessive  energy,  and  only  near  the  end  is  there  a  moment  for  reflection. 
The  last  page,  with  its  subtly  accented  string  chords  under  the  fifty-four-measure 
clarinet  solo,  is  from  a  bleak  dream  that  grows  more  grey  and  more  distant  with- 
out ever  losing  its  sense  of  menace. 

—Michael  Steinberg 
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William  Walton 

Symphony  No.  1 

William  Turner  Walton,  knighted  by 
King  George  VI  in  1951,  was  born  at 
Oldham,  Lancashire,  England,  on  29 
March  1902  and  now  lives  on  Ischia  in 
the  Bay  of  Naples.  He  began  his 
Symphony  No.  1  in  1932  and  completed 
the  finale  in  the  summer  of  1935.  The  first 
three  movements  were  introduced  by  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra  on  3 
December  1934,  and  the  premiere  of  the 
complete  work  took  place  at  a  concert  by 
the  B.B.C.  Symphony  Orchestra  on  6 
November  1935.  The  Chicago  Symphony 
gave  the  American  premiere  on  23  Janu- 
ary 1936.  All  these  performances  were 
conducted  by  Sir  Hamilton  Harty.  The 
only  previous  performances  here  were 
given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  under  Charles  Munch  on  3  and  4  February  1950.  The 
score  calls  for  two  flutes  (one  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani  (two  players),  tarn  tarn,  cym- 
bals, snare  drum,  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  the  Baroness  Imma  Doernberg. 

William  Walton  was  thirty,  a  young  man,  when  he  took  on  his  first  symphony. 
Already,  he  was  an  experienced  and  immensely  successful  composer  as  well  as 
obviously  a  brilliant  one.  A  string  quartet,  which  has  not  survived  in  the  reper- 
toire, put  his  name  on  the  map  internationally  when  it  was  selected  as  one  of 
three  English  works  to  be  played  at  the  first  festival  of  the  International  Society 
for  Contemporary  Music  at  Salzburg  in  1923.  Still  more  significant,  and  certainly 
a  more  personal  statement,  was  the  first  public  hearing  by  an  audience  in  part 
delighted  and  in  part  scandalized  of  Facade,  the  recitation  to  dazzlingly  apt 
chamber- musical  accompaniment  of  Edith  Sitwell's  crackling  and  nostalgic 
poems.  There  followed  the  vigorous  Portsmouth  Point  Overture  (1925)  after  a  print 
by  the  early  nineteenth-century  caricaturist,  Thomas  Rowlandson*;  a  Sinfonia 
concertante  for  orchestra  with  piano  (1927);  the  Viola  Concerto  (1929),  the  finest 
example  of  the  genre;  and  the  gaudy  oratorio  Belshazzar's  Feast  (1931),  for  which 
Osbert  Sitwell  had  drawn  a  libretto  from  Psalms  and  the  Book  of  Daniel.  And  by 
time  Walton  completed  the  Symphony,  he  had  taken  his  first  plunge  into  the 
activity  that  would  eventually  bring  him  his  widest  audience,  namely  the  writ- 
ing of  film  scores.  (Walton's  first  film  was  Escape  Me  Never,  an  Elisabeth  Bergner 
weepie,  the  most  famous  of  his  later  ones  being  Major  Barbara  and  Laurence 
Olivier's  Shakespeare  films,  the  apparently  lost  As  You  Like  It  (1936,  also  with 
Bergner),  Henry  V,  Hamlet,  and  Richard  III.) 

The  Symphony  thus  represents  the  culmination  of  Walton's  conquest  of  matu- 
rity. Colin  Davis's  contention  that  Walton  is,  like  Britten  and  Humperdinck,  a 
one- work  composer  is  something  to  be  argued  with,  but  one  can  make  a  strong 


*In  1921,  Walton  wrote  but  subsequently  destroyed  a  Pedagogic  Overture  Doctor  Syntax, 
named  for  a  character  who  appears  in  many  of  Rowlandson's  drawings. 
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case  for  saying  that  the  Symphony  No.  1  is  at  a  level  of  ambition,  concentration, 
and  sheer  human  urgency  and  strength  that  Walton  would  not  reach  again.  Cer- 
tain later  compositions  of  masterful  facture,  like  the  Violin  Concerto  he  wrote 
for  Jascha  Heifetz  in  1939  or  his  Chaucer  opera,  Troilus  and  Cressida  (1951),  are 
not  devoid  of  either  charm  or  sentiment,  but  their  sugar  content  is  high  for  many 
a  digestive  system. 

Walton's  father  was  a  teacher  of  singing,  and  it  was  from  him  that  the  boy 
received  his  first  musical  instruction.  At  ten,  he  entered  Christ  Church  Cathedral 
School  at  Oxford  and  was  sufficiently  precocious  to  matriculate  as  an  under- 
graduate at  sixteen.  He  flunked  out,  or,  as  the  English  so  much  more  nicely  say, 
was  sent  down,  but  not  before  he  had  read  many  scores  and  had  formed  some 
crucial  friendships,  particularly  among  literary  colleagues  like  Ronald  Firbank 
and  the  three  Sitwells.  As  a  musician,  he  was  essentially  self-taught,  though  once 
in  a  while  he  went  for  advice  to  Busoni,  to  Ernest  Ansermet,  and,  specifically  on 
matters  to  do  with  conducting,  to  Eugene  Goossens.  And,  as  Walton's 
biographer,  Frank  Howes  puts  it,  "the  Oxford  connexion  was  ratified  many 
years  later  by  the  conferment  of  an  honorary  D.  MUS.  in  1942  and  an  honorary 
Studentship  (fellowship)  of  Christ  Church." 

The  work  of  Jean  Sibelius  represented  the  ideal  of  contemporary  symphonic 
writing  to  English  musicians  and  to  the  English  musical  public  in  the  early  1930s, 
the  point  being  made  with  particular  force  in  a  widely  read  book,  Music  Ho!:  A 
Study  of  Music  in  Decline,  by  another  member  of  the  Sitwell  circle  and  a  close 
friend  of  Walton's,  the  composer  and  conductor  Constant  Lambert.  Walton's 
early  music  is  in  every  way  far  from  Sibelius:  indeed,  as  David  Cox  aptly  puts  it, 
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"William  Walton  began  like  a  seventh  member  of  Les  Six.  The  style  was  marked 
continental,  pointed  with  wit  and  satire,  bursting  with  exuberance.  Nothing 
folky."  But  the  Andante  of  the  Sinfonia  concertante  introduces  a  new  tone  of  voice, 
a  new  color  of  sentiment,  and  what  is  begun  there  is  pursued  and  splendidly 
fulfilled  in  the  Viola  Concerto.  Buoyed,  no  doubt,  by  the  success  of  Belshazzar's 
Feast  at  the  1931  Leeds  Festival,  Walton,  at  the  time  of  beginning  his  Symphony 
No.  1,  was  absolutely  ready  to  commit  himself  to  an  uncompromisingly  grand 
and  serious  statement. 

One  of  our  most  knowledgeable  subscribers  challenged  me  to  write  a  program 
note  on  Walton's  Symphony  without  mentioning  the  name  of  Jean  Sibelius,  but  it 
is  not  to  be  done.  The  Finnish  master's  concept  of  symphony  is  too  insistently 
present,  as  are  some  of  the  techniques  by  means  of  which  he  realizes  his  ideas. 
And,  of  course,  a  Sibelius- Walton  program  was  not  put  together  by  pulling 
names  out  of  a  hat.  For  all  that,  Walton's  Symphony  is  a  free,  strong,  individual 
statement,  as  far  beyond  mere  imitation  as,  say,  the  First  Brahms.  Not  many 
would  wish  to  call  Walton  one  of  the  great  twentieth-century  composers,  but  the 
claim  that  his  First  Symphony  is  one  of  the  few  great  twentieth-century 
symphonies  is  not  excessive. 

Walton  begins  this  way:  there  is  a  soft  timpani  roll  on  B  flat,  to  which,  even 
more  quietly,  the  four  horns,  entering  one  at  a  time,  add  more  B  flats,  an  F,  and  a 
G.  Meanwhile,  also  in  ghostly  triple  piano,  the  second  violins  begin  an  insistent 
rhythmic  drumming,  also  on  B  flat  and  F.  An  oboe  melody  in  uncannily  slow 
motion  unfolds  across  this,  its  initial  D  flat  identifying  the  key  as  B  flat  minor. 
Now  this  melody  and  what  proceeds  from  it  is  a  wide-ranging  affair;  nonethe- 
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less,  the  harmony  persists  stubbornly  with  its  B  flat.  And  when  the  B  flat  at  last 
gives  way,  it  is  to  a  G  pedal  of  twelve  measures,  whose  purpose  is  to  prepare  the 
appearance  of  another  of  these  firm  harmonic  anchors,  this  time  C.  I  have 
described  this  in  some  detail  because  no  one  feature  of  Walton's  symphony  is 
more  characteristic  than  these  massive  pedals.  Walton  got  them  from  Sibelius, 
but  he  extends  them  so  remarkably  that  they  come  to  remind  us  of  music  he  is 
unlikely  to  have  known  in  1932,  the  organa  of  the  twelfth-century  masters  of 
music  at  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  compositions  whose  magnifying-glass  basses 
move  rarely,  but  never  without  some  sense  of  cataclysm.  Walton's  huge  pedal- 
points  achieve  two  things:  they  convey  by  their  very  physicality  the  sense  of 
largeness  for  which  he  strives  and  they  provide  a  strong  anchor  in  the  face  of 
some  intensely  dissonant  buffetings.  In  fact,  they  themselves  are  responsible  for 
some  of  the  dissonance,  and  one  characteristic  that  comes  across  at  once  power- 
fully and  engagingly  is  the  joy  of  dissonance  as  a  stimulant  not  yet  exhausted. 
The  ideas  with  which  this  allegro  is  built  are  tightly  related  to  one  another.  The 
whole  movement,  with  its  expansive  development  and  drastically  compressed 
recapitulation,  suggests  the  effect  of  a  single  intense,  enraged  climax. 

In  the  scherzo,  more  rage  and,  as  the  tempo  mark  tells  us,  malice.  Rhythmic 
patterns  shift  between  the  mercurial  and  the  obsessive.  We  notice,  as  well, 
Walton's  pleasure  in  orchestral  virtuosity:  he  demands  from  players  and  con- 
ductor the  utmost  in  concentration  and  skill. 

The  melancholy  Andante  is  full  of  virtuoso  orchestral  writing  in  another,  non- 
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aggressive  sense.  The  feeling  at  the  beginning,  for  example,  that  the  pedal  C 
sharp  is  both  absolutely  still  and  vibrantly  alive  is  achieved  by  the  most 
fastidious  and  subtle  distribution  of  colors  and  accents  across  horns  and  much 
divided  strings,  all  muted.  In  this  inconclusive,  quietly  pained  music  we  hear 
further  manifestations  of  Walton's  preference  for  growth  and  variation  as 
against  literal  restatements. 

Up  to  that  point,  work  for  Walton  had  gone  quickly,  though  the  Andante  had 
cost  him  more  time  than  the  first  two  movements  together.  The  problem  of  the 
finale  seemed  for  a  while  to  stymie  him  as  in  one  way  or  another  it  had  so  many 
composers  from  Schubert  on.  The  planned  premiere  had  to  be  postponed  and, 
rather  than  announce  a  second  postponement,  Walton  allowed  Sir  Hamilton 
Harty  to  give  a  performance  of  the  first  three  movements  only.  But  having  heard 
those  in  November  1934,  Walton,  revitalized  and  encouraged,  resumed  work.  He 
conceived  for  his  finale  a  strong  design  in  which  a  majestic  music  stands  at  the 
beginning  and  end,  with  three  kinds  of  quicker,  more  nervously  excitable  writ- 
ing accounting  for  most  of  the  span:  first,  a  fiery,  ardent  music  in  Walton's 
violent  Belshazzar  manner;  then  a  fugue  on  a  leaping,  long,  ten-measure  subject; 
and  after  that,  something  scherzando  in  quicker,  shorter  measures.  The  two  tim- 
panists  enter  with  a  view  to  breaking  it  up.  They  succeed,  and  their  summons 
opens  the  way  to  the  triumphal  peroration. 

—Michael  Steinberg 
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MORE . . . 

Tchaikovsky  by  John  Warrack  is  an  excellent  book,  generously  illustrated  (Scrib- 
ners).  Tchaikovsky:  The  Early  Years  by  David  Brown  is  just  out  and  it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  large-scale  superb  and  badly  needed  study  (Norton).  The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Tchaikovsky  by  the  composer's  brother  Modest  is  basic,  but  readers  should  be 
warned  of  the  hazards  of  Modest's  nervous  discretion  and  of  the  inaccuracies  in 
Rosa  Newmarch's  translation  (Vienna  House,  available  in  paperback).  A  lot  of 
sneering  goes  on  in  The  Music  of  Tchaikovsky,  a  symposium  edited  by  Gerald 
Abraham,  but  several  chapters,  including  Edward  Lockspeiser's  biographical 
sketch,  are  useful  (Norton,  available  in  paperback).  Colin  Davis  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  will  be  recording  Romeo  and  Juliet  shortly  after  this  concert  perfor- 
mance. Among  the  many  recordings  available  now,  the  ones  of  exceptional  inter- 
est are  those  by  Claudio  Abbado  and  the  Boston  Symphony  (Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon,  with  Scriabin's  Poem  of  Ecstasy),  Sir  Adrian  Boult's  with  the  London 
Philharmonic  (Quintessence,  with  excerpts  from  Berlioz's  Romeo  and  Juliet,  or, 
less  attractively  coupled,  on  Odyssey  with  Tchaikovsky's  Marche  slave  and  1812), 
Andre  Previn's  with  the  London  Symphony  (Angel,  also  with  Tchaikovsky's  two 
military  blockbusters),  Arturo  Toscanini's  with  the  NBC  Symphony  (RCA,  with 
music  by  Glinka,  Liadov,  Sibelius,  and  Smetana— monaural  only). 

Robert  Layton's  Sibelius  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  is  a  satisfactory  basic 
life-and-  works  (Dent  paperback),  and  Layton  is  also  the  translator  of  Erik 
Tawaststerna's  more  ambitious  biography— excellent  on  the  life,  a  bit  com- 
monplace on  the  music— whose  first  volume,  all  that  is  so  far  available,  goes 
through  1905  (University  of  California).  There  are  excellent  recordings  of  the 
Karelia  Suite  by  Sir  John  Barbirolli  (Angel,  with  various  short  pieces  by  Sibelius) 
and  by  Sir  Alexander  Gibson  (London,  with  the  Symphony  No.  5).  No  one,  how- 
ever, equals  Sir  Thomas  Beecham's  swagger  in  the  Alia  marcia  (Odyssey— the 
record  is  called  Beecham  Favorites).  For  En  Saga,  both  Paavo  Berglund  and  the 
Bournemouth  Symphony  (Angel,  with  Symphony  No.  5)  and  Eugene  Ormandy 
and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  (with  Finlandia,  Valse  triste,  and  The  Swan  of 
Tuonela)  do  well;  however,  you  will  probably  want  to  wait  for  the  appearance  of 
the  recording  Colin  Davis  will  be  making  with  the  Boston  Symphony  for  Philips 
after  these  concerts. 

The  basic  Walton  book  is  by  Frank  Howes  (Oxford,  not  in  print  in  this  country, 
but  available  in  libraries.  A  vivid  and  engaging  portrait  of  Walton  emerges  from 
the  fourth  volume  of  Sir  Osbert  Sitwell's  biography,  Laughter  in  the  Next  Room). 
Unfortunately  RCA  has  let  Andre  Previn's  very  good  recording  of  the  Symphony 
No.  1  go  out  of  print,  but  there  may  be  some  copies  left  in  stores  (the  catalog  num- 
ber is  LSC-2927).  Other  recordings  of  interest  in  this  context  are  those  of  the  Sin- 
fonia  concertante  with  pianist  Peter  Katin  and  the  composer  conducting  (Musical 
Heritage,  with  other  works  by  Walton),  the  Viola  Concerto  with  violist  Paul 
Doktor  and  with  Edward  Downes  conducting  (Odyssey,  with  Hindemith's 
Schwanendreher,  and  preferable  to  the  Menuhin- Walton  recording  on  Angel), 
and  Belshazzar's  Feast,  for  which  I  would  suggest  the  recording  by  Andre  Previn 
with  baritone  John  Shirley-Quirk  (Angel). 

-M.S. 
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Pant,  pant,  pant... 
Rumble,  rumble,  rumble . . . 

If  you  always  end  up  racing 
to  get  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
time  only  to  have  your  stomach 
rumble  during  the  pianissimo 
passages,  pull  into  the  MidTown 
Hotel  first.  Leave  your  car  in 
our  lot.  (Our  dinner  patrons  get 
free  parking  for  Symphony  con- 
certs.) Then  enjoy  a  great  meal 
in  our  Colony  Room.  Followed 
by  a  leisurely  one  minute  walk 
to  Symphony  Hall. 

That  way,  you'll  be  a  lot  more 
relaxed  for  the  performance. 

And  a  lot  quieter. 


Bostons  most  convenient  Hotel. 


220  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1  5. 
Telephone:  (617)262-1000. 


Residential  Real  Estate 

service  scaled  to  your 
personal  needs 


t/s 


% 


cA 


*/ 


^ 


Call  for  an  appointment 


(617)  Mrs   vVinthrop  H.  Lee,  Realtor 

369-3600  842  Monument  Street 

369-7775      Concord,  Massachusetts  01742 
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Colin  Davis 


Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Symphony,  is  Music 
Director  of  the  Royal  Opera,  Covent 
Garden,  and  Principal  Guest  Con- 
ductor of  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  as  well.  He  has  been  deco- 
rated by  the  governments  of  England, 
France,  and  Italy.  His  European 
engagements  include  regular  concerts 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the 
Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  and  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris.  Since  his  Ameri- 
can debut  in  1959  with  the  Min- 
neapolis Symphony,  Mr.  Davis  has 
conducted  the  orchestras  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Boston.  He  made  his  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  1967  with  a  new  production  of  Peter  Grimes  and  returned 
there  for  Pelleas  et  Melisande  and  Wozzeck.  He  has  conducted  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  annually  since  1967  and  became  the  BSO's  Principal  Guest 
Conductor  in  1972. 

From  1959  to  1965,  Mr.  Davis  was  Music  Director  of  Sadler's  Wells  (now 
English  National)  Opera,  where  he  conducted  over  20  operas.  He  made  his 
Covent  Garden  debut  with  the  Royal  Ballet  in  1960,  and  his  operatic  debut  there 
came  in  1965.  He  was  Principal  Conductor  of  the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  until 
1971,  at  which  time  he  became  Music  Director  of  the  Royal  Opera.  New  produc- 
tions he  has  led  at  Covent  Garden  include  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  Don 
Giovanni,  La  clemenza  di  Tito,  and  Idomeneo,  Tippett's  Midsummer  Marriage,  The 
Knot  Garden,  and  The  Ice  Break,  Wagner's  R  ing  cycle,  Berlioz's  Les  Troy  ens,  and 
Britten's  Peter  Grimes.  The  first  British  conductor  ever  to  appear  at  Bayreuth,  Mr. 
Davis  opened  the  1977  Festival  there  with  Wagner's  Tannhauser,  a  production 
recently  filmed  by  Unitel. 

Among  Mr.  Davis's  many  recordings  on  the  Philips  label  are  Mozart's  Le  nozze 
di  Figaro,  Don  Giovanni,  and  Cos)  fan  tutte,  symphonic  and  operatic  works  by  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  a  near  complete  Berlioz  cycle  for  which  he  has  received  the 
Grosse  Deutschen  Shallplattenpreis,  and,  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  complete 
symphonies  of  Sibelius,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Sibelius  Medal  by  the 
Helsinki  Sibelius  Society.  Recent  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Beatrice  et  Benedict 
and  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis;  Verdi's  Un  hallo  in  maschera  and  Mozart's  Die 
Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail  are  forthcoming. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 


PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Thursday,  19  April  at  6 
Saturday,  21  April  at  6 

EMANUEL  BOROK,  violin 
VYACHESLAV  URITSKY,  violin 
MICHAEL  ZARETSKY,  viola 


MOZART 


Duo  in  G  for  violin  and  viola,  K.423 

Allegro 

Adagio 

Rondeau  (Allegro) 

EMANUEL  BOROK 
MICHAEL  ZARETSKY 


DVORAK 


Terzetto  in  C,  Opus  74 

Introduzione:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Larghetto 

Scherzo:  Vivace— Poco  meno  mosso— Vivace 

Tema  con  variazioni 

EMANUEL  BOROK 
VYACHESLAV  URITSKY 
MICHAEL  ZARETSKY 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Duo  in  G  for  violin  and  viola,  K.423 


The  string  duet  literature  is  larger  and  richer  than  most  non-string  players 
suspect,  though  this  particular  combination  of  violin  and  viola  has  not  been 
much  favored  by  composers.  Mozart's  two  duos,  written  in  the  summer  or  early 
fall  of  1783,  are  the  summit  of  the  genre.  It  seems  that  Mozart  wrote  them  as  a 
kindness  to  Joseph  Haydn's  younger  brother  Michael,  who  had  been  part  of  the 
musical  establishment  of  the  archiepiscopal  court  and  cathedral  at  Salzburg  since 
1762.  Haydn  was  an  alcoholic,  often  in  difficulties  with  deadlines.  Two  of  his  stu- 
dents report  that  he  found  himself  kept  by  illness  from  finishing  a  set  of  six  duos 
commissioned  by  Archbishop  Colloredo  of  Salzburg,  that  the  Archbishop 
ordered  Haydn's  salary  stopped  until  the  music  was  delivered,  that  Mozart, 
upon  hearing  the  story  "without  saying  a  word  to  his  poor  friend  went  home 
and  two  days  later  brought  him  the  duets  fully  written  out  in  fair  copy.  Except 
for  Michael  Haydn's  name  on  the  title  page,  nothing  more  was  needed  for  them 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  Archbishop."  (Mozart's  so-called  Symphony  No.  37  is  a 
symphony  by  Michael  Haydn  to  which  Mozart  added  a  slow  introduction  for  the 
same  concert  for  which  he  wrote  the  Linz  Symphony  in  November  1783.)  The  six 
duos,  at  any  rate,  were  published  by  Johann  Trag— whose  name  means 
"slothful"— in  1788,  Haydn's  name  in  the  first  advertisements  getting  mixed  up 
with  that  of  a  contemporary  composer  and  arranger  called  Heidenreich.  Mozart 
wrote  his  two  duos  in  the  middle  of  his  work  on  the  demanding  string  quartets 
that  he  dedicated  to  Joseph  Haydn.  He  was,  in  sum,  at  the  top  of  his  chamber- 
musical  form,  and  both  pieces  are  abundantly  inventive  and  richly  worked. 


INTRODUCING  THE  ULTIMATE 
BMW  DEALERSHIP 

Representing  the  "Ultimate  Driving  Machine"  implies  to  us  a 
commitment  to  being  the  "Ultimate  BMW  Dealership." 

To  that  end,  at  Foreign  Engine  Company,  we  never  forget  that  we 
need  you;  you  don't  need  us.  Customer  service  —  however  rare  that 
concept  may  be  these  days  —  is  central  to  our  philosophy,  our  modus 
operandi. 

This  philosophy  expresses  itself  in  the  caliber  of  serv fee  personnel  we're  able  to  attract; 
among  the  best  trained,  most  highly  skilled  auto  service  personnel  in  New  England. 

It  also  expresses  itself  in  customer  satisfaction:  Our  clientele  is  perhaps  then  most 
satisfied  and,  consequently,  the  most  loyal  in  the  New  England  auto  sales  industry. 

Come  and  see  us.  We're  conveniently  located  in  Everett,  10  minutes  from  Storrow 
Drive,  1 5  minutes  from  Harvard  Square,  5  minutes  Mystic  Bridge.  Or,  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment, call  us  at  389-7770. 

And  when  you  come  in,  bring  along  this  ad.  It's  worth  something  extra  and  very  special  — 
which  we'll  tell  you  about  then. 

FOREIGN  ENGINE  COMPANY 

67  Chelsea  Street,  Everett 
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$600 
new. 

$2500 
used! 


You  don't  spend  money  on  our 

fine  Orientals.  You  invest  in 

a  tangible  asset  that  grows 

more  valuable  every  year. 

This  Persian  we  sold  ten 

years  ago,  for  example, 

is  already  worth  four 

times  its  cost. 

And  as  industrialization 

accelerates  across  the 

Middle  East,  rug  values 

increase  more  rapidly  than  ever.  So  if  you  want  one  someday,' 

the  time  to  invest  is  now. 

Now,  while  our  million  dollar  collection  still  offers  an 
unrivalled  choice  of  new,  antique,  and  used,  Oriental  rugs.  For 
contemporary  and  traditional  rooms.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you'd 
like  to  sell  or  trade  a  used  Oriental  rug,  call  us. 
We  can  always  use  another  good  one.        WW ^^  M     ^^ 

KOKO 


Boodakfan 
&  Sons,  Inc. 

Orientals  •  Broadloom  •  Cleaning  •  Repairs 

1 026  Main  Street  (Rte.  38)  Winchester 

Mon.-Sat.  9:30  to  5,  Thur.,  Fri.  to  9  •  729-5566 


ISTCTL  RUO  R£UM£fS  Of  wneuoi 
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Antonin  Dvorak 

Terzetto  in  C  for  two  violins  and  viola,  Opus  74 


Dvorak's  Terzetto  has  been  punished 
for  its  unusual  scoring,  punished  by 
neglect.  (Presumably  the  uncommon 
title  stems  from  the  composer's 
desire  to  distinguish  between  this 
combination  and  the  more  common 
string  trio  group  of  violin,  viola,  and 
cello.)  Dvorak  wrote  the  piece  in 
January  1887,  which  places  it  about 
half  way  between  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth  symphonies,  and  just  before 
what  has  become  his  most  popular 
piece  of  chamber  music,  the  Piano 
Quintet.  As  a  young  man,  Dvorak 
I  had  made  his  living  as  a  string 
I  player,  progressing  from  his  father's 
yj  combination  of  butcher  shop  and  pub 
to  the  pit  of  the  Prague  Opera  House,  and  now,  forty-six  and  famous,  he  wanted 
to  write  something  for  himself  to  play  on  the  viola  with  two  violinist  friends, 
Josef  Kruis,  a  chemistry  student,  and  Jan  Pelikan,  a  professional  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  National  Theater.  (The  first  violin  part  turned  out  too  hard  for  Kruis,  and 
Dvorak  wrote  a  set  of  Bagatelles  to  fulfill  the  original  intention.)  The  Terzetto  is, 
in  any  event,  a  beautifully  made  piece,  intimate,  full  of  invention,  and  with  no 
intimations  of  music-minus-one.  The  furiant-and- waltz  scherzo  is  especially 
endearing,  and  the  ten  variations  that  make  up  the  finale— unexpectedly  in  C 
minor  until  almost  the  end— are  inventive  and  colorful,  including  even  a  sweetly 
pathetic  operatic  recitative. 

-M.S. 


PERRY,  DEAN,   STAHL  &  ROGERS,  INC.,  ARCHITECTS 

ARCHITECTURE  &  PLANNING,  SPACE  PLANNING  &  DESIGN.  PRESERVATION.  RESTORATION  &  RE-USE 

Recent  Space  Planning  &  Interior  Design  Commissions 

Burgess  &  Leith,  60  State  Street 

Cabot,  Cabot  &  Forbes,  60  State  Street 

The  Downtown  Club 

Gaston,  Snow  &  Ely  Bartlett,  1  Federal  Street 

Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  /  Downtown  Clubhouse 

Humphrey  Browning  MacDougall,  1  Beacon  Street 

Old  Federal  Courts  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

State  Street  Research  &  Management  Corp.,  225  Franklin  Street 

177  Milk  Street,  Boston  /  423-0100 
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STUART  SWAN 

FURNITURE 


YOUR  NEW 
ENGLAND 
AGENT  FOR: 


KITTINGER 

COLONIAL 
WILLIAMSBURG 

OLD  DOMINION 

HICKORY 
CHAIR  I 

JAMES  RIVER 
REPRODUCTIONS  f 

SOUTHWOOD I 
REPRODUC-  I 
TIONS 

STATTON 

CHERRY 
REPRODUCTIONS 

COUNCILL 
CRAFTSMEN 

LESTER 
BERRY 

PERIOD 
LIGHTING 

VIRGINIA 

METAL- 
CRAFTERS 

FREEMAN 
BROTHERS 

PERIOD  LOOKING 
GLASSES 


HICKORY  CHAIR 
WING  CHAIR 
FROM  $433.80 


9  and  11  CENTRAL  ST.,  WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS  02181 
(617)235-2225  9-5  Monday-Saturday  9-9  Wednesday 
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Emanuel  Borok 


When 
your  evening's 
at  steak... 


Russian-born  Emanuel  Borok 
received  his  early  musical  education 
at  the  Darzinja  Music  School  in  Riga. 
He  joined  the  Orchestra  of  the 
Bolshoy  Theater  in  1969  and  two 
years  later  won  the  competition  for 
assistant  concertmaster  of  the 
Moscow  Philharmonic.  At  the  same 
time,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Moscow  Philharmonic  String 
Quartet.  He  emigrated  in  1973  to 
Israel,  where  he  accepted  a  position 
as  concertmaster  of  the  Israel  Cham- 
ber Orchestra,  and  in  April  1974  he 
successfully  auditioned  for  the  assis- 
tant concermaster  position  of  the 
Boston  Symphony. 


Kachelofen 
Ceramic  Tile 
Stoves 

The  superbly  designed  Kachelofen 
Ceramic  Tile  Stove  offers  a  practical 
and  beautiful  solution  to  the  rising 
cost  of  fuel.  Fired  by  wood  or  coal, 
this  classic  European  stove  can  heat 
a  whole  house  or  a  single  room.  And 
at  just  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
heating  with  a  conventional  heating 
system  fueled  by  oil,  gas  or  electricity. 

""Brick 
"Yard 

Brick,  tile,  ceramic 
products  and  gift  items. 

128  Middlesex  A  ven  ue 
Somerville,  Ma.  02145 
Tel.  (617)  666-3090 

OffRt.  1-93. 
Open  8:30-4:30  Monday-Saturday 

a  division  of  Spaulding  Brick  Co 
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Set  your  sights 
high  enough  and 
you  can't  miss  the 
Top*  Top-floor 
dining,  top-flight 
food.  If  that's  what 
you've  come  to 
expect,  come  up  to 
the  Top 
of  the 
Huh. 


Stouffer's 

Top  of  the  Hub 

Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


A  new  lease 
on  the  good  life 


Before,  there  was  really  no 
alternative  to  owning  a  Porsche 
or  an  Audi.  Either  you  owned 
all  that  engineering  excellence, 
all  that  beautiful  design,  and 
all  that  incredible  performance. 
Or  you  didn't.  Now  there  is  an 
alternative.  You  can  lease  the 
cars  you  always  wanted  to  own. 

MAY  WE  INVITE  YOU  TO  VISIT 


RIETZL 


PORSCHE  +  AUDI 

59  POND  STREET,  NORWELL 
(617)871-0777 
479-4500 


It's  Your  Wedding 

and  at  Cooler's  we  offer  you 

the  largest  selection  of  China, 

Crystal  and  Gifts  in  the 

Boston  area. 

Contact  our  Bridal  Consultant. 


'Blue  Fluted"  by  Royal  Copenhagen 


34  Newbury  Street,  BOSTON  •  536-3826 
Concord  •  Ipswich  •  Wellesley  (Marco  Polo) 
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Vyacheslav  Uritsky 


Violinist  Vyacheslav  Uritsky  was 
born  in  Kherson,  U.S.S.R.,  was 
brought  up  in  Odessa,  began  his 
musical  training  there  with  Olga 
Goldbown,  and  studied  at  Odessa 
State  Conservatory  with  Leonid  Lam- 
bersky.  After  graduating  from  the 
Conservatory,  he  was  for  fifteen 
years  a  member  of  the  Moscow 
Philharmonic's  first  violin  section. 
He  emigrated  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  Rome  and  then,  in  1974, 
to  the  United  States,  and  he  joined 
the  Boston  Symphony's  second  violin 
section  in  1975. 


><Mtm 


at  the 
Parker  House 


Luncheon,  Dinner 
Sunday  Brunch 


Complimentary  Valet  Dinner  Parking. 
Tremont  and  School  Streets  /  Boston  /  Reservations:  227-8600 
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"Public  events  are  not 
enough  to  help,  us  describe 
the  world  we  live  in.  The 
Monitor  also  looks  for  the 
revealing  non-event.'' 


Melvin  Maddocks 
Columnist-at-large 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


Like  his  columns,  Melvin  Maddocks  is 
hard  to  categorize.  The  Monitor  knew  him 
first  as  a  copyboy  who  wrote  editorials, 
then  as  a  literature-loving  sportswriter,  and 
later  as  a  television  columnist  turned 
music,  theater,  and  film  critic.  Following 
this,  he  served  seven  years  as  book  editor. 

Today  he  gives  a  twice-weekly  incisive, 
witty  reading  on  the  signs  of  the  times. 
You  can  get  the  Maddocks  view  on  the 
latest  trends  and  newest  waves  by 
subscribing  now.  Use  your  VISA  or 
Master  Charge  card  and  call  collect, 
617-262-2300.  Outside  Massachusetts,  call 
toll-free,  1-800-225-7090.  Or  use 
the  coupon. 

News.  The  way  you  need  it. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 

Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A.  02123 
Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  in  the  mail  every 
Monday  through  Friday: 

□  3  months  $13  □  9  months  $39 

□  6  months  $26  □  1  year  $49  (a  $3  savings) 

□  Check/money  order  enclosed  □  Bill  me  later 

Name  (please  print) 


Street 


City 


Apt. 


State 


ZIP 


T4Y 
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Michael  Zaretsky 


A  violist  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
since  1973,  Russian-born  Michael 
Zaretsky  began  his  musical  studies  as 
a  violinist  at  the  Central  Music 
School  in  Moscow.  He  graduated  as  a 
violist  from  the  Moscow  State  Con- 
servatory and  became  a  member  of 
the  Moscow  Philharmonic  String 
Quartet  and  the  Moscow  Broadcast- 
ing Orchestra.  In  1972  he  emigrated 
to  Israel,  where  he  became  principal 
violist  of  the  Jerusalem  Broadcasting 
Orchestra.  Leonard  Bernstein  recom- 
mended him  for  fellowship  study  at 
Tanglewood's  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter, and,  while  there,  Mr.  Zaretsky 
successfully  auditioned  for  the  BSO. 


PURCELL  FESTIVAL 

Music  for  the  Court 

Sunday  April  22  at  8.  Sanders  Theatre.  Cambridge 
including  Come,  Ye  Sons  of  Art 

Music  for  the  Church 

Sunday  April  29  at  8.  Emmanuel  Church,  Boston 
including  the  Scena:  In  Guilty  Night 

Music  for  the  Theatre 

Sunday  May  6  at  8.  Jordan  Hall,  Boston 

King  Arthur  (complete  music  with  narration) 

Tickets:  $6.50,  $5,  $4,  $3  per  concert  from 

The  Cecilia  Society,  1773  Beacon  St.,  Brookline  02146 

or  telephone  232-4540 

ARTS/Boston  Vouchers  welcome.  MC  and  Visa  accepted. 

Funded  in  part  by  the  Mass.  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities 

THE  CECILIA  SOCIETY 


DONALD  TEETERS,  Music  Director 


SAMUEL  WSEN  certified  publ 


ic  accountant 


One  Boston  Place     Boston,  Mass.  02108     617  367-2110 


Since  1831 . . .  S.  S.  Pierce 


From  that  first  moment  when  you  taste  any  one  of  our 

full  line  of  liquors,  premium  California 

or  imported  wines,  you'll  know  what  we  mean 

by  our  guarantee  of  quality  and  value. 

It  has  been  a  family  tradition  for  generations. 

So,  when  you're  shopping  at  your 

local  package  store  or 

dining  at  your  favorite  restaurant, 

ask  for  S.  S.  Pierce. 
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Malcolm  Frager,  World-renowned  Pianist 

performs 
Mozart  and  Schumann  Concertos 

with  the 

NEWTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Michel  Sasson,  Music  Director 

Sunday,  April  29th  at  8:00  P.M. 

Meadowbrook  Jr.  High 

All  Seats  Reserved  Tel  965-2555 

Master  Class  -  All  Newton  Music  School 
April  29th  1-4  P.M.  $3.50 


(t)i[Ghid 


FINISH  THE  SYMPHONY  SEASON 
WITH  A  FLOURISH! 


Friday  April  27: 12  noon  -  3  pm 
Saturday  April  28: 10  am  -  6  pm 
Sunday  April  29: 10  am  -  5  pm 


Horticultural  Hall,  300  Mass.  Ave. 

Admission  $1.50 

Sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts  Orchid  Society 
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DERTADS  is  a  posh 
hideaway.  Intimate, 
relaxed  —  approximately 
40  people  served  nightly. 
Return  to  high  style;  enjoy 
yourself  in  a  restaurant 
destined  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country. 


^ 


Dertads 

Open  6:00  p.m.  to  11:00  p.m. 
Closed  Mondays 
in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  Street,  Harvard  Square 
KV^  Cambridge,  Mass.  (617)354-1234      Jf 


COMING  CONCERTS . . . 

Wednesday,  25  April  -  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Thursday,  26  April  -  8-9:15 

Thursday  'C  Series 
Friday,  27  April -2-3:15 
Saturday,  28  April  -  8-9:15 
COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  9  in 

D  minor,  Choral 
YASUKO  HAYASHI,  soprano 
PATRICIA  PAYNE,  mezzo-soprano 
NEIL  ROSENSHEIN,  tenor 
ROBERT  LLOYD,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 


A  taste  of 
Boston  chic. 

Any  day  of  the  week,  a  quiet  elegance 
prevails  in  Doubles,  Boston's  sleek- 
est, most 
sophisticated 
new  cocktail 
lounge.  At  night 
you  can  enjoy  the 
entertainment  here,] 
in  Turning  Point 
or  Shelley's 
Upstairs  Pub. 

It'shappeningatthe  (§/ 
Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 
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After 
the 
isymphony... 


f 


.  .  .  continue  the  evening  in  the  old  world  tradition. 

Tecce's  Restaurant,  famous  for  Italian  cuisine 
for  over  30  years,  now  offers  "Tecce's  Cafe". 

An  authentic  representation  of  historic 

Salem  Street  in  the  North  End,  complete  with 

gas  lights,  cobblestone  street,  and  outdoor  tables. 

This  unique  dining  experience  features  late-nite 

Italian  pastries,  after  dinner  liqueurs  and  espresso's. 

AMEX.,  MC,  VISA,  DC. 

Reservations  742-6210  (Eight  or  more  &  functions) 

Parking  Available — Handicap  Facilities 


Cafe  Mon.-Sat.  Lunch  11  to  3:00  p.m. 
Sun.  11  to  1  a.m. 
Restaurant  Mon.-Sat.  Dinner  4:30  to  11:30  p.m. 
Sun.  12  to  9:00  p.m. 
Bar  Mon.-Sat.  11  to  1  a.m. 

(Attitude  Adjustment  Hours  4  to  6:00  p.m.) 
Sun.  12  to  1  a.m. 


...before  V    ^-y  anything 
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6Rg&  Coins... 

the  investrnent 

virtuoso. 

How  many  investments  have  averaged 
a  better  than  20%  compound  return 
rate  over  the  past  20  years?  .  .  .  and  a 
brilliant  29%  over  the  past  5  years' 
How  many  perform  well  in  bull  and  bear 
markets? 

Today's  financial  experts  are  recom- 
mending portfolios  that  include 
investment-quality  rare  coins  —one  of 
the  safest  high  performers.  Rare  coins 
are  easily  placed  in  Keoghs  and  IRAs, 
and  find  ready  liquidity  in  an  eager 
world  market. 

We're  recognized  numismatic  leaders, 
with  impeccable  credentials  in  the  rare 
coin  field.  Our  experts  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  diversifying  your  portfolio  with 
rare  coins.  Call  or  visit  us  today  .  .  -for 
a  virtuoso  investment  performance. 

Ask  for  our  free  brochure, 

Rare  Coins:  the  Outstanding  Investment. 


NEW) 
ENGLAND 
RARE  COIN 
GALLERIES 

Dept.  G-51, 

89  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02109 
Toll- free  outside  Mass.  1-800-225-6794 
(617)  227-8800 


J 


ASSOCIATES 


PLINY  JEWELL  ASSOCIATES 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS  /  CONTRACTORS 

SITE   DESIGN      AND   DEVELOPMENT 
CONSTRUCTION       AND         PLANTING 


STONE  WALLS 

TERRACES 

FOUNTAINS 

GARDEN  POOLS 

WALKS 

GRADING 

TREES  &  SHRUBS 
LAWNS 

FLOWER  BEDS 
FINE  PRUNING 


BOX  513     CONCORD  MASS.01742 


1-6T7-  369-^959 


mmmmmmmmssm 


Jtiow  gou  cm\  enjoy 

I  Qkqaixt  At^o^hm,  Q  \ 

-^    at  >t 

269  LAieu/bu/uj  St/iect  ^ 

^    Qeseftuations  suggested...  c 

'  =;     caW  oua  JUaU*e  cf'af  262  48I0  < 

( Jackets  req./Valet  Parking       Open  daily  12  N  Mid  C_ 

P~~      All  Credit  Cards  Accepted  Fn  &  Sat  til  1  AM  c^>< 


music  for  frugal  musings 

open  up  worlds  of  color  and  sound  at  practical  prices 
with  records  from  the  Harvard  Coop,  New  England's 
largest  record  center,  rock,  folk,  classical  and  more  . . . 
for  less. 


HARVARD  SQUARE 


CAMBRIDGE 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES  . . . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 
(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year, 
in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to 
the  concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at 
Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies' 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physi- 
cians attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  call- 
ing in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
entrance  to  the  Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to 
their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stair- 
way at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
by  the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
will  be  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston 
Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  avail- 
able for  resale  by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
Orchestra,  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the 
concert.  You  will  receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your 
contribution. 

LATECOMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to 
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leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces 
in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (subscription  con- 
certs only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $3.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays 
beginning  at  6  pm. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5).  Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WCRB  (Boston  102.5  FM),  and  WFCR-FM. 
Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC- 
FM,  and  WFCR-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at 
(617)-893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  to  try  to  get  the  Boston 
Symphony  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  BSO,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  the  monthly  BSO  news  publication  and  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information  about  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  please 
call  the  Friends'  Office  Monday  through  Friday  between  nine  and  five.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address  with  the  label  from  your  BSO  newsletter  to  the  Development  Office,  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115.  Includ- 
ing the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our 
files. 


We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  kids 
a  free  education. 

iiA        Yes,  free. 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
j       transportation  (in  Boston),  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  02115,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 
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Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference  .  . 


Four  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to 
the  individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a 
truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  prof essionally  staffed  to 
meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a  fine 
hotel 

Oakwood  —  60 1  Summer  Street  —  rates  from  $60.00  per  day 

Manchester,  Mass. 

Cape  Cod — Lewis  Point  Road— rates  from  $50.00 
Bourne,  Mass. 

Elmhurst— 743  Main  Street-rates  from  $50.00 
Melrose,  Mass. 

Norwood  —  767  Washington  Street— rates  from  $50.00 
Norwood,  Mass. 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 
(617)  698-0360 
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Castel  Ruboun  Lambrusco 

Now  in  white  as  well  as  red. 

imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somervtlie,  MA  02143 
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EXPERIENCE  THE 
19™CENTURY 

One  of  the  gifts  of  the  19th  century  (along  with  Tchaikovsky,  Tolstoi,  others) 
was  the  ritual  of  the  "family  silver."  It  was  in  those  elegant  times  when  bringing 
out  the  "family  silver"  came  to  mean  a  profound  or  joyous  occasion  was  at 
hand,  one  that  called  for  something  beyond  the  ordinary. 

A  few  of  the  more  hallowed  rituals  that  evolved  over  the  genera- 
tions are  shown  below.  Next  time  you  take  out  the  Smirnoff  Silver  (it 
traces  directly  back  to  the  original  formula)  observe  the  jewel-like 
flash  of  icy-cold  Silver  pouring  into  your  glass.  Smooth,  with  a  unique 
90.4  proof.  Prepare  to  taste  history. 
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FREEZING  SILVER 
PLUS  A  THIRD  OF  A  TURN 

ON  THE  PEPPER  MILL 
AND  YOU  SHOULD  BE  ABLE 

TO  COUNTTHE  GRAINS. 


THE  ONE 
CONCESSION 
TO  MODERN  IT 
FOR  THE 
SILVER 
[  F  "4KER- 
YOUR   :'-'-.:■■ 
FREEZER 
TAKES  THE 
PLACE  OF 
THE 


THOROUGHLY  BLOT 
ONE  BLACK  OLIVE.  CHILL 
CHILL  EVEN  FURTHER  WITH 
ONEOUNCEOFICY  SILVER 
ID  ICE. 
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FORTHEUN-    - 
JMPROMISING. 
NEARLY 


If  this  wasn't  a 

black  &  white  ad, 

we  could  show  you 

what  Faille's 
Interior  Designers 

can  do  with  color. 


We  have  assembled  a  talented  group  of  men  and 

women  to  work  with  you  on  your  decorating 

and  redecorating  plans.  One  room  or  many, 

traditional  or  modern,  they  will  share  their  creative 

ideas  with  you.  There  is  no  added  charge  for  this 

designer  service. 

For  information,  please  call  Mrs.  Scully  at 
426-1500,  extension  156. 


PAINE 

FURNITURE 


Live  Music  lb  Go. 


The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 
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Grotrian 

Schiedmayer 

August-Forster 


"The  World's  finest 
^tbm  Qetfnany 

Come  and  discover  what  European  masters  have  known 
for  over  a  century  .  .  .  the  incomparable  excellence  of  sound 
and  craftsmanship  of  Grotrian,  Schiedmayer  and  August- 
Forster  pianos.  Our  spacious  showroom  is  in  nearby  Woburn 
and  abounds  with  the  world's  most  prestigious  instruments, 
including  pre-owned  Steinways.  With  special  pre- 
arrangement,  concert  grands  are  available  for  short-term 
performances  at  schools,  churches  and  concert  halls.  Our 
complete  services  include  sales,  service,  rebuilding,  tuning 
and  in-home  repairs. 


East  Coast  Piano  &  Organ 

21  Wheeling  Avenue, Woburn,  Mass. 
935-3870 


BSO 


Bell  System  Offers  Matching  Grant  to  BSO 


The  Bell  System  has  earmarked  $150,000  for  the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  form  of 
a  matching  grant  against  Tanglewood  contributions.  The  Bell  System,  in  associa- 
tion with  New  England  Telephone,  is  a  major  corporate  contributor  to  the  BSO  at 
Tanglewood  as  part  of  the  "Bell  System  American  Orchestras  on  Tour"  program, 
a  plan  of  financial  support  for  continuing  national  tours  by  seven  major  Ameri- 
can orchestras  from  now  through  1982.  Additional  future  funding  from  the  Bell 
System  will  assist  the  Orchestra  in  its  out-of-town  tours  during  the  subscription 
season  as  well  as  at  Tanglewood. 


CBS  Reports  on  China 


A  special,  hour-long  CBS  Reports  on  the  Boston  Symphony's  visit  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  will  be  aired  on  CBS-TV/Channel  7,  Friday  evening,  27  April 
at  10  p.m.  and  will  include  film  footage  of  concerts,  coaching  sessions,  classes, 
and  other  aspects  of  the  trip.  CBS  correspondent  Ed  Bradley  and  two  camera 
crews  were  among  the  press  party  that  accompanied  the  Orchestra. 


Listening  &  Analysis  Seminar  at  Tanglewood 


Many  people  are  aware  of  the  Boston  Symphony  performances  which  take  place 
at  Tanglewood,  but  only  a  few  take  advantage  of  the  remarkable  opportunities 
for  study  offered  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  The  Listening  &  Analysis  Semi- 
nar is  open  to  a  small  group  of  musically  aware  people,  minimum  age  sixteen. 
The  Seminar  focuses  on  the  music  being  performed  and  studied  at  Tanglewood 
and  offers  historical,  analytical,  and  theoretical  perspective  through  attendance 
at  closed  rehearsals,  classes,  informal  meetings  with  guest  artists  from  the 
Tanglewood  Festival,  and  concert  performances  throughout  the  summer. 
Instructors  include  noted  musicologists  and  others  on  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  faculty.  Two  four- week  sessions  are  open  for  enrollment  (24  June-22  July; 
23  July-19  August).  Information  for  applicants  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115,  or  by 
phoning  617-266-5241. 


BSO  Funding  from  Matsushita  Electric 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  received  funding  for  its  summer  tour  of 
European  Music  Festivals  from  TECHNICS,  a  division  of  the  MATSUSHITA 
ELECTRIC  INDUSTRIAL  COMPANY,  one  of  the  world's  largest  manufacturers 
of  consumer  electric  and  electronic  products.  The  $125,000  grant  is  the  first  major 
international  gift  the  Orchestra  has  ever  received  and  represents  a  breakthrough 
in  Japanese  corporate  support  of  the  performing  arts. 

In  announcing  the  subsidy  to  BSO  General  Manager  Thomas  W.  Morris,  the 
Director  of  Technics,  Matsushita  board  member  Mr.  Mike  Nakai  said,  "We  are 
delighted  to  support  one  of  the  world's  great  orchestras  which  is  so  well  known 
in  Japan,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  and  Europe." 

The  Boston  Symphony's  Music  Director,  Seiji  Ozawa,  is  Japanese.  Mr.  Ozawa 
frequently  guest  conducts  various  Japanese  orchestras  and  has  a  home  in  Tokyo. 
The  Boston  Symphony  toured  Japan  in  February  1978  and  also  in  1960.  "Up  until 
now,  Japanese  corporations  have  not  been  particularly  well  known  for  their  per- 
forming arts  philanthropy."  said  Mr.  Morris.  "We  are  very  grateful  to  Technics 
for  making  this  European  tour  possible.  It  is  the  Orchestra's  policy  that  foreign 
tours  be  completely  funded." 

The  Boston  Symphony's  European  tour  begins  on  24  and  26  August  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  and  includes  performances  on  27  August  at  the  Lucerne 
Festival,  28  and  29  August  at  the  Montreux  Festival,  31  August  in  Besancon,  1 
and  2  September  in  Belgium  at  the  Brussels  and  Ghent  Festivals,  4  and  6  Septem- 
ber in  Berlin,  and  on  7  and  8  September  in  Edinburgh. 


BSO  Members  Live  on  WGBH-89.7-FM 


Live  inteviews  with  BSO  members  continue  Saturday  mornings  on  The  Orchestra 
segment  of  WGBH-FM's  Morning  Pro  Musica,  hosted  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema.  The 
remaining  sessions  will  feature  principal  trombone  Ronald  Barron  on  28  April, 
BSO  Director  of  Promotion  Peter  Gelb  and  Director  of  Publications  Michael 
Steinberg  together  on  5  May,  harpists  Bernard  Zighera  and  Ann  Hobson  on  12 
May,  and  BSO  General  Manager  Thomas  W.  Morris  on  19  May.  This  series  of 
interviews  is  made  possible  by  grants  from  BASF  Systems  and  Pastene  Wine  and 
Food. 


Guide  to  Music  Festivals 


Tanglewood's  Berkshire  Music  Festival  and  the  Boston  Pops  season  are  featured 
in  Carol  Price  Rabin's  A  Guide  to  Music  Festivals  in  America,  recently  published  by 
the  Berkshire  Traveller  Press  of  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts.  BSO  Concertmaster 
Joseph  Silverstein  wrote  the  foreword  for  the  book,  which  covers  classical, 
operatic,  jazz,  pop,  country,  and  folk  music  festivals  throughout  the  United 
States. 


Friends'  Page 


Friends'  Weekend  at  Tanglewood 


By  popular  request,  the  Council  is  again  offering  a  Friends'  Weekend  at  Tangle- 
wood.  Departing  Friday,  20  July  at  12:30  by  chartered  Greyhound  motor  coach, 
the  Friends  will  be  staying  at  the  Red  Lion  Inn  in  Stockbridge,  one  of  New  Eng- 
land's most  distinguished  and  popular  hostelries,  and  returning  home  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  22  July. 

Some  of  the  exciting  features  of  the  weekend  are:  the  best  tickets  for  the  Friday 
and  Saturday  concerts;  admission  to  the  Saturday  morning  rehearsal;  a  reception 
for  the  artists  in  the  Tent  after  a  concert;  dinners  at  a  private  home  and  at 
Seranak,  former  residence  of  Serge  Koussevitzky;  luncheon  and  tour  of  the 
Shaker  Village  in  Hancock,  Massachusetts. 

The  cost  of  this  weekend,  including  transportation,  lodging,  tickets,  and  the 
aforementioned  events,  is  $215  double  occupancy,  including  a  contribution  of  $50 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  $265  single  occupancy,  again  including  the 
$50  contribution. 

Because  of  the  popularity  of  this  trip,  please  make  your  reservations  as  soon  as 
possible  by  calling  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348.  There  are  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  rooms  available  to  us;  therefore  the  group  is  limited  to  42.  Reservations 
will  be  honored  in  order  of  receipt.  Only  Friends  are  eligible  to  subscribe  to  this. 
If  you  are  not  a  Friend,  you  may  become  one  at  the  time  you  make  your  reserva- 
tion by  sending  a  contribution  to  the  Friends'  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  021 15. 


Friends'  Annual  Meeting 


Don't  miss  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends  on  Wednesday,  9  May,  promptly 
at  11:15  a.m.  at  Symphony  Hall.  The  traditional  Pops  rehearsal  will  be  followed 
by  cocktails  and  lunch.  This  is  the  occasion  which  Friends  look  forward  to  each 
year.  If  you  are  not  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  attend,  please  drop  by  or  call  the 
Friends'  Office  to  enroll. 
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Council  Volunteers 


Those  unfamiliar  voices  you  hear  on  the  Symphony  telephone  when  calling  in 
ticket  resales  or  special  ticket  requests  belong  to  our  own  Council  volunteers! 
Mrs.  Sherman  Thayer  and  Mrs.  Richard  Schanzle  organized  this  project  last  fall 
in  collaboration  with  the  management  and  staff  to  provide  better  service  to  the 
public. 
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In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  Music  Director  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
Orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  Shenyang,  China  in  1935  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  In  the  fall 
of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  high- 
est honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for 
outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  Assistant  Conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
was  Music  Director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers 
beginning  in  1963,  and  Music  Director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony 
Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest 
conducting  numerous  American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January 
of  1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
was  made  an  Artistic  Director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  Music  Directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and 
Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  remaining 
Honorary  Conductor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strength- 
ened the  Orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home.  In  February/ 
March  1976,  he  conducted  concerts  in  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  Vienna,  Munich, 
Berlin,  London,  and  Paris  on  the  Orchestra's  European  tour.  In  March  1978  he 
brought  the  Orchestra  to  Japan,  leading  thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities,  an  occasion 
hailed  by  critics  as  a  triumphal  return  by  Mr.  Ozawa  to  his  homeland.  Then,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  he  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Pe- 
king Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  became  the  first  foreigner  in  many  years 
to  lead  concerts  in  China. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly  with 
the  orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan.  Since  he  first  conducted  opera  at  Salzburg 
in  1969,  he  has  led  numerous  large-scale  operatic  and  choral  works.  He  has  won  an 
Emmy  Award  for  outstanding  achievement  in  music  direction  for  the  BSO's  Evening 
at  Symphony  television  series,  and  his  recording  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  has  won 
a  Grand  Prix  du  Disque.  Seiji  Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon  include  works  of  Bartok,  Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler, 
and  Ravel,  with  works  of  Berg,  Stravinsky,  Takemitsu,  and  a  complete  Tchaikovsky 
Swan  Lake  forthcoming.  For  New  World  records,  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  Orchestra  have 
recorded  works  of  Charles  Tomlinson  Griffes  and  Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last 
in  the  Dooryard  Bloom 'd. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


1978/79 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

*  Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Emanuel  Boder 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alien  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Haroli  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Will  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  mid  C.  Charles  Marrah  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E  flat  clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 

David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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Accompanist  to 

Leonard  Bernstein  •  Arthur  Fiedler 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Seiji  Ozawa  •  Andre  Previn 

Gunther  Schuller   •  YehudiWyner 


i  i 


i     i 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Jo6eph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Eighth  Season 

Thursday,  26  April  at  8 
Friday,  27  April  at  2 
Saturday,  28  April  at  8 


COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.9  in  D  minor,  Opus  125 


Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso 

Molto  vivace  — Presto— Tempo  I— Presto— Tempo  I 

Adagio  molto  e  cantabile  — Andante  moderato 

—Tempo  I  — Andante— Adagio 
Presto  (Allegro  ma  non  troppo— Vivace  — Adagio 
cantabile— Allegro  moderato)— Allegro  assai 
—Presto  — Allegro  assai— Allegro  assai  vivace 
alia  marcia— Andante  maestoso— Adagio  ma  non 
troppo,  ma  divoto— Allegro  energico,  sempre  ben 
marcato— Allegro  ma  non  tanto— Prestissimo 


FA  YE  ROBINSON,  soprano 
PATRICIA  PAYNE,  mezzo-soprano 
NEIL  ROSENSHEIN,  tenor 
ROBERT  LLOYD,  bass-baritone 
THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:15  and  Friday's  about  3:15. 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 
Baldwin  piano 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given 

in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters 

Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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SPEND  YOUR 
SATURDAY  MORNINGS 

WITH 

THE  ORCHESTRA 

ON  'GBH  RADIO 


Join  Morning  Pro  Musica  host 
Robert  ].  Lurtsema  for  a  fas- 
cinating series  exploring  the 
inner  workings  of  a  modern  sym- 
phony orchestra. 

Each  week,  special  guests  from 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  be  on  hand  to  share  their 


insights  in  to  the  Orchestra's 
management,  production  and 
music. 

This  week's  guest: 
Ronald  Barron,  trombone 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director    t*$    ,  \f 
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THE  ORCHESTRA 

Morning  Pro  Musica 
Saturday  7:0042:00  noon 


'GBH  RADIO  89.7  FM  | 

Fastene 


HBASF 


Pastene  Wine  &  Food.  Somerville,  MA  02143 


THE  ORCHESTRA  is  made  possible  by  grants  from  BASF,  Magnetic  Tape  Division  and  Pastene  Wine  and  Food. 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor  with  final  chorus  on  Schiller's  ode,  To  joy, 
for  four  solo  and  four  choral  parts,  Opus  125 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  born  probably 
on  16  December  1770,  certainly  in  Bonn, 
and  died  on  26  March  1827  in  Vienna. 
Though  some  of  the  ideas  eventually  used 
in  the  Ninth  Symphony  appiear  in 
sketches  of  1817-18,  Beethoven  only 
began  concentrated  work  on  the  score  in 
1822.  It  occupied  him  throughout  1823, 
and  he  completed  it  in  February  1824. 
The  first  performance  took  place  at  the 
Kdrntnertor  Theater  in  Vienna  on  7  May 
1824,  the  new  symphony  being  preceded 
by  the  Consecration  of  the  House 
Overture  and  the  first  hearing  in  Vienna 
of  the  Kyrie,  Credo,  and  Agnus  Dei  from 
the  Missa  Solemnis.  The  deaf  composer 
stood  on  stage  beating  time  and  turning 
the  pages  of  the  score,  but  the  real  conducting  was  done  by  Michael  Umlauf.  The  vocal 
soloists  were  Henriette  Son  tag,  Caroline  linger,  Anton  Haitzinger,  and  J.  Seipelt.  The 
first  American  performance  was  given  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  on  20  May  1846 
under  George  Loder,  with  Mme.  Otto,  Mrs.  Boulard,  Mr.  Munson,  and  Mr.  Mayer.  The 
work  came  to  Boston  on  5  February  1853  when  Carl  Bergmann  conducted  it  with  the  Ger- 
mania  Musical  Society,  the  chorus  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  soloists  Anna 
Stone,  Miss  S.  Humphrey,  J.  H.  Low,  and  Thomas  Ball. 

George  Henschel  conducted  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  of  the  Ninth  on  10 
and  11  March  1882,  when  the  soloists  were  Mrs.  Humphrey  Allen,  Mary  H.  How, 
Charles  R.  Adams,  and  V.  Cirillo.  Later  performances  were  conducted  by  Wilhelm 
Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Max  Fiedler,  Karl  Muck,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Charles  Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf  William  Steinberg,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Bernard 
Haitink,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  Klaus  Tennstedt.  There  were  also,  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  partial  performances:  thus,  Emil  Paur  conducted  the  Adagio  and  Scherzo 
(in  that  order);  Gericke,  Paur,  and  Monteux  all  gave  versions  omitting  the  finale;  while 
Bernstein  conducted  the  finale  only  at  a  special  concert  for  the  United  Nations  in  Decem- 
ber 1949.  Singers  who  have  appeared  in  the  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony  include 
sopranos  Lilli  Lehmann,  Frieda  Hempel,  Eleanor  Steber,  Adele  Addison,  Leontyne  Price, 
Phyllis  Curtin,  Beverly  Sills,  and  Martina  Arroyo;  mezzo-sopranos  and  contraltos 
Kerstin  Thorborg,  Eunice  Alberts,  Nan  Merriman,  Maureen  Forrester,  and  Lili  Chooka- 
sian;  tenors  Ben  Davies,  Arthur  Hackett,  Paul  Althouse,  Placido  Domingo,  and  Richard 
Lewis;  and  basses  Herbert  W itherspoon,  Eraser  Gange,  Donald  Gramm,  Mack  Harrell, 
Giorgio  Tozzi,  andSherrill  Milnes. 

The  Orchestra's  most  recent  performances  in  Boston  were  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa  in 
March  1976  with  the  Harvard-Radcliffe  Collegium  Musicum,  the  Harvard  Glee  Club, 
and  soloists  Heather  Harper,  Evelyn  Petros,  Seth  McCoy,  and  Benjamin  Luxon.  The  work 
was  given  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1976  when  Klaus  Tennstedt  conducted  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  and  soloists  Maralin  Niska,  Gwendolyn  Killebrew,  Seth  McCoy,  and 
PaulPlishka. 
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The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and 
contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals, 
bass  drum,  strings,  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  solos,  and  four-part  mixed  chorus. 

Few  musicians  would  assert  that  the  Ninth  is  the  greatest  of  all  symphonies, 
that  it  is  the  summit  of  Beethoven's  achievement,  perhaps  not  even  that  it  is  his 
finest  symphony  or,  in  any  altogether  personal  way,  their  own  favorite.  Yet  we 
treat  it  as  though  we  did,  in  fact,  believe  all  those  things.  It  claims  a  special  place, 
not  only  in  the  history  of  the  symphony  and  in  Beethoven's  growth  as  artist, 
Mensch,  and  public  figure,  but  also  in  our  own  hearts  and  heads,  in  what  we 
remember  and  what  we  look  forward  to.  Its  performance  can  never  be  an  ordi- 
nary event,  just  another  concert,  and  not  even  the  phonograph  record,  whose 
democratic  way  of  making  all  things  indiscriminately  accessible  is  far  from  an 
unmixed  blessing,  has  been  able  to  kill  that.  Insistently,  its  shadow  falls  across 
the  music  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  early  years  of  our  own.  Everywhere, 
we  hear  the  echoes  of  its  mysterious  opening,  of  its  bizarreries,  its  recitatives  and 
hymns,  its  publicly  waged  struggle  for  coherence  and  resolution.  More,  by  carry- 
ing to  newly  dizzying  heights  the  concept  of  the  victory  symphony  as  worked 
out  earlier  in  the  Eroica  and  the  Fifth,  it  redefines  the  nature  of  symphonic  ambi- 
tion. Explicitly,  it  seeks  to  make  an  ethical  statement  as  much  as  a  musical.  It 
stands  for  ever  as  roadblock,  model— often  a  dangerous  model— and  inspiration. 
It  demands  that  we  come  to  terms  with  it:  Thomas  Mann's  Adrian  Leverkuhn 
must  "revoke"  it,  and  Michael  Tippett  began  his  Third  Symphony,  one  of  the 
most  significant  reports  in  music  on  the  human  condition,  from  the  need  to 
respond  to  its  affirmations  with  some  questions  of  his  own.  Quite  simply,  it  is 
"the  Ninth  Symphony"— or  even  just  "the  Ninth"— and  when  Leverkuhn  gives 
voice  to  his  need  to  "revoke  the  Ninth  Symphony,"  we  do  not  stop  to  wonder 
whether  he  means  Haydn's  or  Dvorak's  or  Mahler's. 


Where  to  be  seen  in  Boston. 
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The  Ninth  is  the  confluence  of  many  currents  and  forces  in  Beethoven's  life  — 
of  an  involvement,  probably  since  boyhood,  with  the  work  of  Friedrich  von 
Schiller  and  a  plan  cherished  over  thirty  years,  to  set  An  die  Freudeisee  Maynard 
Solomon's  essay  on  page  33);  of  a  fugue  subject  jotted  down  in  a  notebook  about 
1815  and  again  in  somewhat  altered  form  two  or  three  years  later  (this  became 
the  main  theme  of  the  scherzo);  of  an  invitation  from  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
London  to  visit  England  during  the  winter  of  1817-18  and  to  bring  two  new 
symphonies  with  him;  of  plans  actually  made  around  1818  for  two  symphonies, 
one  in  D  minor,  the  other  to  include  a  choral  "Adagio  Cantique  ...  in  ancient 
modes;"  of  Beethoven's  acceptance  in  December  1822  of  the  London  Philhar- 
monic Society's  commission  of  a  symphony,  this  being  the  outcome  finally  of  the 
negotiations  in  1817. 

Since  1812,  the  year  of  the  great  passion  between  himself  and  Antonie  Bren- 
tano,  the  "Immortal  Beloved,"  Beethoven's  life  had  been  in  a  continuous  state  of 
crisis,  the  most  draining  elements  being  those  tied  to  the  long  litigation  over  the 
guardianship  of  his  nephew  Karl.  Since  1812,  the  year  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
symphonies  and  of  the  G  major  Violin  Sonata,  Opus  96,  he  had  written  little,  at 
least  for  one  of  his  standards  of  inspiration  and  industry:  the  major  works  of  the 
decade  were  the  final  revision  of  Fidelia  and  the  E  minor  Piano  Sonata,  Opus  90 
(1814);  the  two  cello  sonatas,  Opus  102  (1815);  the  song  cycle  An  die  feme  Geliebte 
(To  the  Distant  Beloved)  and  the  A  major  Piano  Sonata,  Opus  101  (1816);  and  the 
Hammerklavier Sonata  in  B  flat,  Opus  106  (1819).  Beethoven's  legal  battle  with  his 
sister-in-law  came  to  an  end  in  April  1820  with  a  ruling  in  his  favor  — tech- 
nically, anyway,  though  in  fact  Beethoven's  assumption  of  guardianship  over 
Karl  precipitated  new  miseries  for  uncle  and  nephew  alike.  In  any  event, 
Beethoven,  as  Maynard  Solomon  puts  it,  "set  about  reconstructing  his  life  and 
completing  his  life's  work."  The  process  was  slow.  In  what  was  left  of  1820,  he 
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completed  the  E  major  Piano  Sonata,  Opus  109,  and  the  following  year  he  was 
able  to  do  most  of  the  work  on  its  two  successors,  the  A  flat  Sonata,  Opus  110, 
and  theC  minor,  Opus  111.  By  1822,  he  was  again  writing  in  a  rage  of  energy, 
putting  the  final  touches  on  the  last  two  piano  sonatas,  composing  the  Consecra- 
tion of  the  House  Overture,  finishing  the  Missa  Solemnisiiox  which  the  deadline 
had  been  March  1820),  and  doing  the  bulk  of  the  work  on  the  immense  canvas  of 
the  almost  shockingly  inventive  Diabelli  Variations.  As  part  of  this  regeneration, 
the  various  projects  and  ideas  connected  with  the  Ninth  Symphony  began  to  sort 
themselves  out.  In  the  summer  of  1822,  Beethoven  was  still  thinking  about  a  pair 
of  symphonies  analogous  to  the  Fifth/ 'Pastoral  and  Seventh/Eighth  pairs  of  1808 
and  1812.  But  by  1823  he  was  ready  to  focus  on  a  single  work,  though  he  was  not 
yet  sure  whether  the  finale  would  be  vocal  or  instrumental  (the  material  he 
sketched  for  a  "finale  instrumental" grew  in  1825  into  the  last  movement  of  the  A 
minor  String  Quartet,  Opus  132).  The  first  movement  was  ready  fairly  early  in 
1823;  most  of  the  remainder  was  complete  at  least  in  outline  in  the  composer's 
head  by  the  end  of  that  year.  Not  surprisingly,  what  gave  Beethoven  the  most 
trouble  was  the  introduction  to  the  finale,  the  passage,  that  is,  whose  task  it 
would  be  to  "justify"  the  unprecedented  intervention  in  a  symphony  of  the 
human  voice.  The  eureka!  moment  seems  to  have  occurred  around  November 
1823.  The  composer's  amanuensis  of  those  years,  Anton  Schindler,  tells  us  that 
"one  day  [Beethoven]  entered  the  room  exclaiming  'I've  got  it!  I've  got  it!'  and 
showed  me  the  sketchbook  with  the  words  'Let  us  sing  the  song  of  the  immortal 
Schiller—  "Freude, " '  whereupon  a  solo  voice  immediately  begins  the  hymn  to 
joy." 

Once  the  score  was  finished,  a  performance  had  to  be  organized.  Beethoven, 
annoyed  with  the  Viennese  and  their  passion  for  Rossini,  flirted  with  Berlin,  and 
only  the  energetic  and  flattering  intervention  of  his  friends  saved  the  premiere 
for  the  city  that  had  been  his  home  for  the  past  thirty-one  years.  Endless 
difficulties  attended  the  choice  of  theater,  conductor,  and  soloists,  not  to  mention 
questions  of  budget  and  the  price  of  tickets.  The  program  itself  occasioned  more 
argument,  but  beyond  doubt  it  was  a  good  thing  that  the  original  plan  of  preced- 
ing the  new  symphony  by  the  Missa  Solemnis  in  its  entirety  was  scrapped.  The 
three  movements  of  the  mass  that  were,  in  the  event,  sung  had  to  be  billed  as 
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Three  Grand  Hymns  as  a  means  of  getting  around  the  ecclesiastical  interdict 
against  the  performance  of  liturgical  music  in  a  theater.  Beethoven  was  espe- 
cially pleased  with  his  astonishingly  young  women  soloists:  Henriette  Sontag, 
who  had  already  created  the  title  role  in  Weber's  Euryanthe  and  who  was  to  go  on 
to  a  career  of  high  distinction,  was  only  eighteen,  while  Caroline  Unger,  who 
later  earned  the  considerable  regard  of  Donizetti  and  Bellini,  was  just  twenty. 
The  tenor  Haitzinger,  then  twenty-eight,  also  had  an  impressive  career  ahead  of 
him,  though  little  is  known  of  the  bass  Seipelt  other  than  that  he  was  a  compro- 
mise third-choice  candidate  and  that  at  the  concert  his  high  F  sharp  gave  out. 
Not  least  of  the  touchy  questions  that  had  to  be  dealt  with  was  that  of  the  com- 
poser's own  participation  in  the  concert.  Totally  deaf,  he  had  nonetheless  tried  to 
conduct  the  dress  rehearsal  of  the  November  1822  Fidelio  revival  and  had 
suffered  a  dreadful  and  humiliating  disaster.  Even  so,  there  was  thought  now  of 
his  conducting  the  exceedingly  difficult  Consecration  of  the  House  Overture,  and  he 
did  finally  stand  on  the  stage  before  an  orchestra  and  chorus  who  had  been 
instructed  by  the  "real"  conductor,  Michael  Umlauf,  to  pay  no  attention  to  his 
gestures.  The  concert  occasioned  intense  enthusiasm:  the  scherzo  was  actually 
interrupted  by  applause  — probably  at  the  surprise  timpani  entrance  in  the  sec- 
ond section— and  an  encore  was  demanded.  When  the  performance  ended, 
Beethoven  was  still  hunched  over,  turning  the  leaves  of  his  score,  and  Caroline 
Unger  gently  turned  his  head  around  so  that  he  might  see  the  applause  he  could 
not  hear. 
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Schott  published  the  symphony  in  the  summer  of  1826.  Beethoven  agonized 
long  over  the  dedication,  rejecting  in  turn  his  pupil  Ferdinand  Ries,  Emperor 
Franz  I  of  Austria,  Tsar  Alexander  I  of  Russia,  the  London  Philharmonic  Society, 
and  Louis  XVIII  of  France.  He  settled  at  last  on  Frederick  William  III  of  Prussia, 
son  of  the  cellist-king  Frederick  William  II  for  whom  Mozart  had  written  his 
three  last  string  quartets.  Beethoven's  choice  of  this  drably  cautious  monarch,  or 
indeed  of  any  monarch,  seems  odd,  but  Maynard  Solomon  suggests  a  haunting 
explanation.  Since  1810,  rumors  had  circulated  in  print  that  Beethoven  was  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Frederick  William  II  (or  in  some  versions  Frederick  the  Great), 
and  no  appeals  to  concern  for  his  mother's  honor  or  just  to  common  sense  moved 
the  composer  to  deny  these  stories.  "One  wonders,"  writes  Solomon,  "if  it  is 
altogether  accidental  that  Beethoven  chose  to  dedicate  his  symphony  on  the 
brotherhood  of  man  to  the  son  of  the  man  rumored  to  be  his  own  father." 

Of  the  Ninth  Symphony  as  a  whole  we  could  say  that  it  traces  a  path  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  of  this  process  and  of  the  struggle  for  clarification  the 
famous  opening,  imitated  over  and  over  in  the  nineteenth  century,  offers  a 
microcosmic  view.  This  crescendo  is  achieved  by  more  than  an  increase  in  vol- 
ume: rhythm  and  harmonic  tension  also  play  their  part.  The  appearances  of  the 
two- note  figure  come  to  be  more  closely  spaced,  they  cease  to  be  so  surely  and 
regularly  downbeating,  and  they  even  become  three- note  figures.  We  hear  to 
begin  with  two  notes,  A  and  E.  At  a  certain  point  in  the  crescendo,  the  E's  drop 
away,  to  be  instantly  replaced  by  D's  in  bassoon  and  horns  that  cloud  the  texture 
more  than  they  penetrate  it,  so  that  the  new  note  in  fact  sounds  strangely  disso- 
nant against  the  prevailing  A's.  The  D  turns  out  to  be  the  "answer"  on  which  the 
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whole  orchestra  agrees  in  the  great  fortissimo  summit  of  that  first  crescendo,  but 
the  tense  anticipation  of  that  note  is  a  personal,  marvelous,  and  utterly  charac- 
teristic touch.  (The  same  could  be  said  as  well  of  the  powerful  perversity  that  has 
Beethoven  establish  the  arrival  at  D  minor,  defining  that  key  as  "home,"  with  a 
melody —the  great  plunge  down  the  broken  chord  of  D  minor  — that  begins  by 
emphasizing  the  note  A.) 

The  comment  on  the  sound  of  those  first  D's  prompts  a  remark  about 
Beethoven's  orchestration.  As  already  noted,  Beethoven  was  totally  deaf  by  time 
he  scored  this  work  in  1823-24.  Ever  since  Wagner,  who  writes  eloquently  and 
intelligently  on  this  subject  in  his  1873  essay  on  The  Performance  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony,  conductors  have  been  inclined  to  "help"  Beethoven  by  thinning 
out  this  and  emphasizing  that.  No  question,  one  hears  one's  way  through  the 
texture  more  effortlessly  in  performances  based  on  the  editions  of  Wagner, 
Mahler,  Weingartner,  et  al.  But  there  is  a  strong  case  to  be  made  for  leaving 
Beethoven  alone,  for  living  with  his  risks,  oddities,  even  his  miscalculations,  and 
with  the  technical  limitations  of  1820s  brass  instruments,  and  it  is  not  a  purist's 
or  a  pedant's  case  as  much  as  one  concerned  with  expressive  values,  with  the 
belief,  if  you  will,  that  the  absence  of  sonorous  polish  is  profoundly  in  tune  with 
the  spiritual  and  ethical  issues  this  work  chooses  to  address.  The  present  perfor- 
mances, at  any  rate,  provide  a  relatively  rare  opportunity  to  hear  Beethoven's 
orchestration  unretouched.  Mr.  Davis  also  takes  seriously  all  of  Beethoven's 
injunctions  about  repeats  in  the  scherzo. 

That  scherzo  is  a  huge  structure,  as  obsessive  in  its  driving  and  exuberant  play 
with  few  ideas  as  the  first  movement  was  generous  in  its  richness  of  material. 
Much  as  the  tiny  scherzo  in  the  Hammerklavier  Sonata  is  a  satiric  variant  upon 
the  ferocious  first  movement,  so  does  this  scherzo  continue— bizarrely— the 
thought  of  what  went  before.  Here  Beethoven  starts  right  off  with  his  descending 
D  minor  chord,  but  was  ever  a  chord  laid  out  more  oddly  than  this  one  with  its 
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Announcement  for  the  first  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
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irrepressible  kettledrums  and  subsequent  tutti  praecox?  When  last  (and  first)  we 
heard  D  major,  it  was  amid  the  roaring  flames  of  the  first  movement's  recapitula- 
tion. Now  that  it  returns  in  the  trio,  it  is  rustic,  almost  comfortable,  and  with  a 
certain  sense  of  hymnal  or  communal  music  about  it,  bells  and  all:  it  reaches  for- 
ward toward  the  world  of  the  ode  to  joy. 

Two  bars  of  upbeat— clarinets,  bassoons,  middle  and  lower  strings— ease  us 
into  the  Adagio.  Beethoven  at  first  alternates  two  themes  of  contrasting  gait,  key, 
and  temperature,  varying  each,  soon  dropping  the  second,  but  enveloping  the 
first  in  ever  more  fanciful  decoration.  The  effect  is  one  of  ecstatic  exaltation  and, 
at  the  end,  profound  peace. 

The  most  horrendous  noise  Beethoven  could  devise  shatters  that  peace,  and 
now  an  extraordinary  drama  is  played  before  us.  In  the  gestures  of  operatic 
recitative,  cellos  and  basses  protest.  This  is  not  in  itself  new:  most  specific  recita- 
tive formulas  occur  in  such  works  as  Mozart's  great  E  flat  Piano  Concerto,  K.  271, 
and  Haydn's  Concertante  in  B  flat  (both  heard  earlier  this  season),  and  one 
scholar  has  even  pointed  out  close  and  particular  resemblances  of  the  Beethoven 
Ninth  recitatives  to  those  found  in  a  piano  concerto  by  Ludwig  Bonner.*  What  is 
new  here  is  that  the  recitatives  are  part  of  a  real  scenario,  a  discussion  of  a  prob- 
lem that  Beethoven  had  turned  into  a  mighty  headache  for  generations  of  com- 
posers to  follow:  what  are  we  going  to  do  for  a  finale? 

HB6hner  (1787-1860),  celebrated  both  as  pianist  and  composer,  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
model  for  E.T.A.  Hoffmann's  eccentric,  Romantically  overwrought  Capellmeister  Johannes 
Kreisler. 
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INTRODUCING  THE  ULTIMATE 
BMW  DEALERSHIP 

Representing  the  "Ultimate  Driving  Machine"  implies  to  us  a 
commitment  to  being  the  "Ultimate  BMW  Dealership." 

To  that  end,  at  Foreign  Engine  Company,  we  never  forget  that  we 
need  you;  you  don't  need  us.  Customer  service  —  however  rare  that 
concept  may  be  these  days  —  is  central  to  our  phi  losophy,  our  modus 
operandi. 

This  philosophy  expresses  itself  inthe  caliber  of  servfce  personnel  we'reableto  attract; 
among  the  best  trained,  most  highly  skilled  auto  service  personnel  in  New  England. 

It  also  expresses  itself  in  customer  satisfaction:  Our  clientele  is  perhaps  then  most 
satisfied  and,  consequently,  the  most  loyal  in  the  New  England  auto  sales  industry. 

Come  and  see  us.  We're  conveniently  located  in  Everett,  10  minutes  from  Storrow 
Drive,  15  minutes  from  Harvard  Square,  5  minutes  Mystic  Bridge.  Or,  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment, call  us  at  389-7770. 

And  when  you  come  in,  bring  along  this  ad.  It's  worth  something  extra  and  very  special  — 
which  we'll  tell  you  about  then. 

FOREIGN  ENGINE  COMPANY 

67  Chelsea  Street,  Everett 
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What  is  proposed  here  if  you  read  it  literally,  namely  a  return  to  the  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  movements,  is  as  silly  as  it  is  unlikely.  It  does,  however,  vividly 
dramatize  the  idea  of  SEARCH.  When,  after  three  tries  and  three  rejections,  the 
woodwinds  propose  something  new,  the  cellos  and  basses,  with  some  emphatic 
cheering  along  by  winds  and  drums,  lose  no  time  in  expressing  their  enthusiasm. 
What  is  touching  here  is  that  the  woodwinds'  proposal  is  not  so  much  a  finished 
theme  as  the  adumbration  of  or  preparation  for  one.  What  must  it  have  been  like 
for  Franz  Schubert  and  the  others  who  heard  it  in  the  Karntnertor  Theater  on  7 
May  1824  and  for  whom  the  tune  just  around  the  corner  was  not  yet  a  fact  of  life? 
What  can  they  have  sounded  like,  what  can  they  have  suggested,  those  four  bars 
of  quiet  melody,  poised  on  a  dominant  harmony,  all  eagerness  and  anticipation? 
But  no  doubt,  those  hectoring  strings  change  their  tone.  The  orchestra  rounds  off 
their  recit  with  a  firm  cadence,  and  without  a  second's  pause  for  breath— a  won- 
derful and  characteristic  detail  wiped  out  by  generation  after  generation  of 
mindless  conductors— one  of  the  world's  great  songs  begins. 

It  was  J.W.N.  Sullivan  in  his  remarkable  book,  Beethoven:  His  Spiritual  Develop- 
ment, who  tied  to  the  music  of  the  composer's  last  works  Wordsworth's  phrase 
about  "a  mind  forever/Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  thought,  alone."  But  we 
also  find  in  late  Beethoven  a  quest  for  simplicity,  for  immediacy,  and  here,  his 
grosser  Wurf,  his  great  gamble  to  invent  the  quintessentially  popular  tune  suc- 
ceeds miraculously.  (There  is  that  one  anticipation,  the  shift  that  comes  one  beat 
before  we  expect  it— the  note  to  which  the  word  "alle"  will  eventually  be  set— to 
remind  us  that  this  is,  after  all,  by  Beethoven.)  This  song  Beethoven  spreads 
before  us  in  a  series  of  simple  and  compelling  variations,  interrupted  by  a  return 
of  the  horrendous  fanfare  that  began  the  movement.  What  earlier  was  matter  for 
our  imaginations  to  work  on  is  now  made  explicit.  The  recitative  is  really  sung 
now,  and  to  words  that  Beethoven  himself  invented  as  preface  to  Schiller's  ode: 

O  friends,  not  these  tones; 
Rather,  let  us  tune  our  voices 
In  more  pleasant  and  more  joyful  song. 
Schiller  had  been  dead  eighteen  years  when  Beethoven  set  A  n  die  Freude.  He 
did  not  himself  think  much  of  the  poem  and  it  is  hard  to  guess  how  he  might 
have  reacted  to  Beethoven's  symphony.  The  Ode  is  an  enthusiastic  drinking 
song.  Perhaps  Beethoven  saw  through  it,  perhaps  he  read  into  it  what  he  needed. 
In  any  case,  he  transformed  it,  not  only  in  spirit,  but  literally,  by  selecting,  omit- 
ting, transposing,  reordering.  (So  that  you  can  get  a  sense  of  how  intensely,  how 
personally  Beethoven  interpreted  and  used  the  poem,  we  print  Schiller's  Ode  in 
full  following  Maynard  Solomon's  essay,  "Beethoven  and  Schiller.")  And  once 
the  words  are  there,  they,  and  of  course  even  more  Beethoven's  transcendent 
responses  to  them,  sweep  us  along 

As  joyously  as  His  suns  fly 

Across  the  glorious  landscape  of  the  heavens 

.  .  .  Gladly,  like  a  hero  to  the  conquest. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 

Text  and  translation  for  Beethoven's  Ninth  begins  on  page  29. 
The  complete  text  of  Schiller's  An  die  Freudebegins  on  page  41. 
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O  Freunde,  nicht  diese  Tone! 
Sondern  lasst  uns  angenehmere 
anstimmen,    . 
Und  freudenvollere. 


O  friends,  not  these  tones; 
Rather,  let  us  tune  our  voices 

In  more  pleasant  and  more  joyful 
song. 


—Beethoven 


Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 

Tochter  aus  Elysium, 

Wir  betreten  feuertrunken, 

Himmlische,  dein  Heiligtum. 

Deine  Zauber  binden  wieder, 

Was  die  Mode  streng  geteilt, 

Alle  Menschen  werden  Bruder, 

Wo  dein  sanfter  Flugel  weilt. 


Joy,  beauteous,  godly  spark, 
Daughter  of  Elysium, 
Drunk  with  fire,  O  Heavenly  One, 
We  come  unto  your  sacred  shrine. 
Your  magic  once  again  unites 
That  which  Fashion  sternly  parted. 
All  men  are  made  brothers 
Where  your  gentle  wings  abide. 


Wem  der  grosse  Wurf  gelungen, 

Eines  Freundes  Freund  zu  sein, 

Wer  ein  holdes  Weib  errungen, 

Mische  seinen  Jubel  ein! 

Ja  —  wer  auch  nur  eineSeele 

Sein  nennt  auf  dem  Erdenrund! 

Und  wer's  nie  gekonnt,  der  stehle 

Weinend  sich  aus  diesem  Bund. 


He  who  has  won  in  that  great  gamble 

Of  being  friend  unto  a  friend, 

He  who  has  found  a  goodly  woman, 

Let  him  add  his  jubilation  too! 

Yes  — he  who  can  call  even  one  soul 

On  earth  his  own! 

And  he  who  never  has,  let  him  steal 

Weeping  from  this  company. 


Freude  trinken  alle  Wesen 

An  den  Briisten  der  Natur, 

Alle  Guten,  alle  Bosen 

Folgen  ihrer  Rosenspur. 

Kiisse  gab  sie  uns  und  Reben, 

Einen  Freund,  gepriift  im  Tod, 

Wollust  ward  dem  Wurm  gegeben, 
Und  der  Cherub  steht  vor  Gott. 


All  creatures  drink  of  Joy 

At  Nature's  breasts. 

All  good,  all  evil  souls 

Follow  in  her  rose-strewn  wake. 

She  gave  us  kisses  and  vines, 

And  a  friend  who  has  proved  faithful 

even  in  death. 
Lust  was  given  to  the  Serpent, 
And  the  Cherub  stands  before  God. 
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Froh  wie  seine  Sonnen  fliegen 
Durch  des  Himmels  pracht'gen  Plan, 

Laufet,  Briider,  eure  Bahn, 

Freudig  wie  ein  Held  zum  Siegen. 


As  joyously  as  His  suns  fly 

Across  the  glorious  landscape  of  the 

heavens, 
Brothers,  follow  your  appointed 

course, 
Gladly,  like  a  hero  to  the  conquest. 


Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 

Tochter  aus  Elysium, 

Wirbetreten  feuertrunken, 

Himmlische,  dein  Heiligtum. 

Deine  Zauber  binden  wieder, 

Was  die  Mode  streng  geteilt, 

Alle  Menschen  werden  Briider, 

Wo  dein  sanfter  Fliigel  weilt. 


Joy,  beauteous,  godly  spark, 
Daughter  of  Elysium, 
Drunk  with  fire,  O  Heavenly  One, 
We  come  unto  your  sacred  shrine. 
Your  magic  once  again  unites 
That  which  Fashion  sternly  parted. 
All  men  are  made  brothers 
Where  your  gentle  wings  abide. 


Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen! 

Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt! 

Briider— uberm  Sternenzelt 

Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen. 


Be  embraced,  ye  Millions! 
This  kiss  to  the  whole  world! 
Brothers— beyond  the  canopy  of  the 

stars 
Surely  a  loving  Father  dwells. 


Ihr  stiirzt  nieder,  Millionen? 
Ahnest  du  den  Schopfer,  Welt? 

Such  ihn  uberm  Sternenzelt! 

Uber  Sternen  muss  er  wohnen. 


Do  you  fall  headlong,  ye  Millions? 
Have  you  any  sense  of  the  Creator, 

World? 
Seek  Him  above  the  canopy  of  the 

stars! 
Surely  He  dwells  beyond  the  stars. 
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Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 

Tochter  aus  Elysium, 

Wirbetreten  feuertrunken, 

Himmlische,  dein  Heiligtum. 

Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen! 
Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt! 


Joy,  beauteous,  godly  spark, 
Daughter  of  Elysium, 
Drunk  with  fire,  O  Heavenly  One, 
We  come  unto  your  sacred  shrine. 

Be  embraced,  ye  Millions! 
This  kiss  to  the  whole  world! 


Ihr  stiirzt  nieder,  Millionen? 
Ahnest  du  den  Schopfer,  Welt? 

Such  ihn  iiberm  Sternenzelt! 

B  ruder— iiberm  Sternenzelt 

Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen. 


Do  you  fall  headlong,  ye  Millions? 
Have  you  any  sense  of  the  Creator, 

World? 
Seek  him  above  the  canopy  of  the 

stars! 
Brothers— beyond  the  canopy  of  the 

stars 
Surely  a  loving  Father  dwells. 


Freude,  Tochter  aus  Elysium! 

Deine  Zauber  binden  wieder, 

Was  die  Mode  streng  geteilt, 

Alle  Menschen  werden  Briider, 

Wo  dein  sanfter  Fliigel  weilt. 


Joy,  Daughter  of  Elysium! 
Your  magic  once  again  unites 
That  which  Fashion  sternly  parted. 
All  men  are  made  brothers 
Where  your  gentle  wings  abide. 


Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen! 

Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt! 

Briider— iiberm  Sternenzelt 

Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen. 

Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 

Tochter  aus  Elysium! 

Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken! 


Be  embraced,  ye  Millions! 
This  kiss  to  the  whole  world! 
Brothers— beyond  the  canopy  of  the 

stars 
Surely  a  loving  Father  dwells. 
Joy,  beauteous,  godly  spark, 
Daughter  of  Elysium! 
Joy,  beauteous,  godly  spark! 


—  from 
Friedrich  Schiller's 

An  die  Freude 


—translation  by  Donna  Hewitt 
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Beethoven  and  Schiller 


Friedrich  Schiller's  An  die  Freude  (To 
Joy)  was  written  in  1785  and  pub- 
lished the  following  year  in  the  sec- 
ond number  of  his  magazine,  the 
Rheinischen  Thalia.  Written  during 
the  decade  that  saw  the  culmination 
in  the  German-speaking  lands  of  the 
Enlightenment  ideal  of  a  benevolent 
social  order  devoted  to  spiritual  free- 
dom and  secular  reform,  it  achieved 
an  instantaneous  popularity  through 
its  quasi-religious  evocation  of  a  con- 
dition in  which  all  conflicts  were  dis- 
solved in  brotherhood,  love,  and 
reconciliation.  Its  appeal  to  the  young 
and  idealistic  was  reinforced  by  a 
similarity  in  tone  and  outlook  to 
poems  that  were  then  current  in  the  lodges  of  German  Freemasons,  a  similarity 
not  altogether  accidental,  for  Schiller  was  then  living  in  Dresden  within  a  circle 
of  Freemasons  that  included  his  closest  friend,  the  jurist  and  amateur  composer 
Christian  Gottfried  Korner. 

Korner  almost  immediately  wrote  what  appears  to  have  been  the  first  musical 
setting  of  the  Ode  to  Joy.  The  poem  rapidly  became  a  popular  subject  for  German 
composers:  more  than  forty  settings  are  known,  mostly  for  solo  voice  and  piano, 
but  including  several  for  mixed  choir,  for  mixed  choir  with  soloists,  and  for  male 
chorus.  More  than  a  few  of  these  were  written  in  the  later  1780s  and  early  1790s, 
so  it  was  not  an  occasion  for  surprise  when,  in  1793,  Schiller's  disciple  and 
friend,  Bartholomaus  Ludwig  Fischenich,  wrote  to  Schiller's  wife  from  Bonn 
with  the  news  that  yet  another  composer  was  contemplating  a  setting: 

A  young  man  of  this  place  whose  musical  talents  are  universally  praised  and 
whom  the  Elector  has  sent  to  Haydn  in  Vienna  .  .  .  proposes  ...  to  compose 
Schiller's  Freude,  indeed  strophe  by  strophe.  I  expect  something  perfect,  for  as 
far  as  I  know  him  he  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  great  and  sublime. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Beethoven's  attraction  to  Schiller— or  his 
devotion  to  the  "great  and  the  sublime"— began  only  in  late  1792,  when  he  told 
Fischenich  of  his  resolve.  Schiller's  early  dramas  were  performed  at  Bonn  and 
his  first  applications  of  Kantian  ideas  to  aesthetic  and  literary  subjects  con- 
tributed to  the  Kant  fever  that  swept  German  intellectual  life  during  the  period. 
|  So  great  was  Schiller's  popularity  that,  upon  Beethoven's  departure  for  Vienna 
in  1792,  no  fewer  than  three  of  his  friends  chose  passages  from  Don  Carlos  (writ- 
ten 1786)  for  their  entries  in  his  farewell  album.  That  Beethoven  shared  this 
enthusiasm  for  Schiller's  exuberant  blend  of  Sturm  und  Drang  sentiment  and 
Enlightened  aestheticism  is  evident  from  his  own  inscription  of  quotations  from 
Don  Carlos  in  the  autograph  albums  of  friends  during  his  early  Vienna  years.  For 
example,  on  22  May  1793,  he  wrote  in  one  such  album: 

I  am  not  wicked— my  fault  is  hot  blood— my  crime  is  that  I  am  young.  I  am 
not  wicked,  truly  not  wicked.  Even  though  wildly  surging  emotions  may 
betray  my  heart,  yet  my  heart  is  good  —  . 
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And  to  his  dearest  friend,  Lorenz  von  Breuning,  on  1  October  1797: 

Truth  exists  for  the  wise, 

Beauty  for  a  feeling  heart. 

They  belong  to  each  other. 

One  of  the  entries  in  Beethoven's  Bonn  farewell  album  might  have  been 
inscribed  as  an  epigraph  on  the  Ninth  Symphony: 

Tell  him  in  manhood,  he  must  still  revere 

The  dreams  of  early  youth,  nor  ope  the  heart 

Of  Heaven's  all-tender  flower  to  canker-worms 

Of  boasted  reason  — nor  be  led  astray 

When,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  dust,  he  hears 

Enthusiasm,  heavenly-born,  blasphemed. 
Ultimately,  as  we  know,  Beethoven  indeed  proved  that  he  had  not  forgotten  "the 
dreams  of  early  youth."  But  he  evidently  could  not  pursue  such  dreams  until  he 
had  first  achieved  maturity,  until  the  past  had  been— or  seemed  to  be  — irrevoca- 
bly lost.  The  reaffirmation  of  early  enthusiasms  could,  perhaps,  occur  only  after 
those  enthusiasms  had  been  dampened  by  experience,  by  doubt,  and  even  by  dis- 
illusionment. Thus,  it  was  necessary  for  Beethoven's  Ode  to  Joy  project  to  under- 
go a  long  process  of  germination.  But,  as  in  the  similar  case  of  Faust,  which 
Goethe  claimed  to  have  carried  with  him  for  more  than  half  a  century,  Beetho- 
ven's Ode  to  Joy,  when  it  was  finally  completed,  was  not  simply  the  long- 
postponed  maturation  of  an  early  idea.  Rather,  it  was  at  the  same  time  a 
qualitatively  new  idea,  one  which  could  not  have  been  brought  to  fruition  at  an 
earlier  time. 
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of  your  convenience  and  our  competence. 


Cambridge  Imported  Cars  is  the  nearest 
Mercedes-Benz  dealer  to  where  you  work. 
You  can  drop  the  car  off  in  the  morning 
and  pick  it  up  in  the  evening.  From  us  to 
work  is  a  matter  of  a  bus  (it  stops  at  our 
door)  to  Lechmere  Square,  then  the  Green 
Line.  It  takes  only  minutes.  And  if  we  have 
a  car  and  driver  free,-  we'll  get  you  to 
Lechmere  ourselves. 


We  can  offer  you  a  lift  in  another  way  —  in 
fact,  eleven  of  them,  because  we  have  that 
many  hydraulic  lifts.  And  we  have  a  full 
staff  of  Mercedes-Benz  mechanics  — 
experts  at  servicing  the  car  they  place 
highest  in  the  world. 

Next  time  you're  in  the  market  for  a  fine 
automobile,  look  here.  You  can  do  it  easily 
on  a  lunch  hour. 


(X)CAMBRIDGE  IMPORTED  CARS,  INC 

^-^  259  McGrath  Highway.  666-4100. 
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It  seems  probable  that  Beethoven  actually  did  set  the  poem  to  music  during  his 
early  Vienna  years:  a  sketchbook  of  1798-1799  contains  music  for  one  line  of  the 
poem  ("Muss  ein  Weber  Vater  wohnen")  and  in  1803  Ferdinand  Ries  wrote  to 
Simrock,  offering  for  publication  Beethoven's  Ode  to  Joy  as  one  of  eight  lieder 
which  had  been  composed  within  the  preceding  "four  years."  If  it  was  indeed 
composed,  it  has  disappeared  without  a  trace.  Although  it  is  possible  that 
Beethoven  withdrew  this  song  as  musically  unworthy,  political  factors  may  also 
have  been  at  play  in  the  failure  to  publish  his  Ode.  For  Schiller's  works  were 
banned  for  fifteen  years  by  the  Habsburg  censors,  beginning  in  1793,  when  The 
Robbers  was  declared  "immoral"  and  "dangerous."  Beethoven  had  written  to 
Simrock  in  1794:  "You  dare  not  raise  your  voice  here  or  the  police  will  take  you 
into  custody."  It  seems  that  for  some  years  he  exercised  caution  in  the  expression 
of  his  antifeudal,  rebellious  attitudes,  and  perhaps  moderated  his  enthusiasm  for 
Schiller  in  deference  to  Emperor  Franz's  imperial  censor,  if  not  his  police. 
Schiller's  early  radicalism,  too,  had  long  been  tempered  by  discretion  and  by  a 
more  stoical  view  of  historical  events.  Thomas  Mann  observed  with  a  mixture  of 
curiosity  and  regret  that  Schiller  "always  transposed  his  enthusiasm  for  liberty 
and  liberation  to  other  nations:  to  the  Netherlands  in  Don  Carlos,  to  France  in  The 
Maid  of  Orleans,  to  Switzerland  in  William  Tell. " 

But  it  was  primarily  for  aesthetic  rather  than  political  reasons  that  Schiller 
seems  to  have  lost  his  passion  for  the  Ode  to  Joy  during  his  later  years.  In  Septem- 
ber 1800  he  sent  Korner  a  new  edition  of  his  poems,  warning  him  that  he  would 
"look  in  vain  for  several  of  them."  Korner,  who  often  played  the  role  of  Schiller's 
literary  and  political  conscience,  wrote  reproachfully  on  10  September:  "Many 


How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 

With  a  late  supper  and  a  generous  nightcap  at 

a  most  congenial  rendezvous: The  Cafe  at  The  Ritz.  It's  an  old 

Boston  friend  with  a  new  look .  .  .  and  delicious  suppers 

are  now  served  until  half-past  midnight. 

See  you  this  evening? 
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will  not  forgive  you  for  having  excluded  the  A  rtists  and  the  Ode  to  Joy. "  Schiller 
responded:  "I  regard  the  Ode  to  Joy  ...  as  decidedly  faulty;  and  although  it  has  a 
certain  quantity  of  fiery  enthusiasm  to  back  it,  it  is  nevertheless  a  bad  poem,  and 
denotes  a  degree  of  cultivation,  which  I  must  leave  far  behind  me  to  produce 
anything  at  all  decent;  but  as  it  is  written  against  the  bad  taste  of  the  age,  it  has 
acquired  a  certain  degree  of  popularity." 

Despite  his  seeming  firmness,  it  was  not  long  before  Schiller  once  again  took 
up  the  Ode  to  Joy,  for,  two  years  before  his  death,  he  published  a  revised  version 
of  the  poem  (1803).  It  is  this  revised  version  that  provides  the  basis  for  Beetho- 
ven's setting  of  the  Ode  in  his  Ninth  Symphony. 

Apart  from  the  Ode,  Beethoven  set  only  a  few  minor  texts  by  Schiller.  He  told 
Czerny:  "Schiller's  poems  are  very  difficult  to  set  to  music.  The  composer  must 
be  able  to  life  himself  far  above  the  poet;  who  can  do  that  in  the  case  of  Schiller?  In 
this  respect  Goethe  is  much  easier."  Nevertheless,  in  1809,  when  offered  a  choice 
of  composing  incidental  music  either  to  William  Tell  or  Egmont,  he  chose  Tell,  but 
was  assigned  the  Goethe  play  by  the  theater  management.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  censorship  of  Schiller  was  virtually  ended  in  Vienna  and  his  dramas  soon 
came  to  dominate  the  programs  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien.  Perhaps  this  is  one 
reason  why  the  Ode  to  Joy  project  was  momentarily  rekindled.  In  1812,  Beetho- 
ven interrupted  the  sketching  of  his  Seventh  and  Eighth  symphonies  to  jot  down 
some  ideas  on  "Freude,  schoner  G otter funken, "  intended  either  for  a  D  minor 
symphony  or  for  a  choral  overture. 

The  reminiscences  of  those  who  knew  Beethoven  in  his  later  years  indicate 
that  Schiller  remained  one  of  his  favorite  German  writers  and  that  he  "had 
underlined  everything  in  Schiller's  poems  that  constituted  his  [own]  confession 
of  faith."  It  remains  an  open  question,  however,  whether  the  striking  con- 
vergence between  Schiller's  and  Beethoven's  ideas  is  a  matter  of  affinity  or  of 
Schiller's  direct  influence.  Naturally,  they  shared  a  common  intellectual 
heritage,  one  that  included  worship  of  Classicism  and  the  ancients;  adherence  to 
German  varieties  of  Enlightenment  philosophy  and  especially  to  Kantian  con- 
ceptions of  morality,  religion,  and  art;  and  a  rejection  of  tyranny  and  arbitrary 
rule  in  favor  of  government  by  an  idealized  aristocratic  elite.  Neither  man  was  a 
democrat.  Schiller's  famous  phrase,  "The  majority  is  nonsense,"  finds  its  echo  in 
Beethoven's  "They  say  vox  populi,  vox  del.  I  never  believed  it."  Both  men  placed 
their  faith  in  princely  saviors  to  rectify  injustice  and  to  cleanse  society  of  irra- 
tional tyranny.  Both  insisted  that  excellence  and  genius  could  not  be  measured 
by  ordinary  standards  of  morality.  Beethoven,  in  a  famous  letter,  wrote:  "Power  is 
the  moral  principle  of  those  who  excel  others,  and  it  is  also  mine."  And  Schiller, 
in  the  preface  to  The  Robbers,  insisted:  "An  exuberance  of  strength  which  bursts 
through  all  the  barriers  of  law,  must  of  necessity  conflict  with  the  rules  of  social 
life."  The  simultaneous  acceptance  and  defiance  of  necessity  is  characteristic  of 
both  men.  For  despite  their  avowed  stoicism,  neither  consistently  advocated  the 
acceptance  of  suffering:  Beethoven's  famous  affirmation  of  free  will,  "I  will  seize 
Fate  by  the  throat;  it  shall  certainly  not  bend  and  crush  me  completely—"  has  its 
close  equivalent  in  Schiller's  "Let  evil  destiny  show  its  face:  our  safety  is  not  in 
blindness,  but  in  facing  our  dangers." 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  Beethoven  actually  read  Schiller's  major 
aesthetic  writings,  such  as  Letters  on  the  Aesthetic  Education  of  Man  —  in  which 
Schiller  elaborated  his  theories  of  art's  humanizing  function  and  of  the 
Spieltrieb— or  "Concerning  Naive  and  Sentimental  Poetry"  — in  which  the  dis- 
tinction between  Classic  and  Romantic  art  was  clearly  set  forth  for  the  first  time. 
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But  if  Beethoven  was  not  directly  influenced  by  Schiller's  visionary  writings  on 
art  and  politics,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  certain  of  his  compositions  can  be 
regarded  as  musical  embodiments  of  Schiller's  aesthetic  utopianism.  Schiller,  in 
his  desire  to  heal  what  he  described  as  the  "wounds"  that  civilization  had  dealt 
to  an  innocent  humanity,  in  his  quest  for  a  social  condition  that  would  restore 
man's  harmony  with  nature  and  permit  the  unfettered  development  of  human 
creativity,  proposed  that  art's  function  was  to  hold  out  the  "effigy  of  [the]  ideal" 
as  a  goal  toward  which  mankind  could  strive.  He  proposed  that  the  idyllic  vision 
of  such  a  future  condition  is  modeled  upon  memories  of  a  lost  paradise:  "All 
nations  that  have  a  history  have  a  paradise,  an  age  of  innocence,  a  golden  age." 
But  he  insisted  that  the  artist's  responsibility  was  not  to  advocate  a  contempla- 
tive return  to  Arcadia;  rather,  it  was  to  portray  a  future  joyful  and  harmonious 
Elysium  that  would  transcend  both  the  idealizations  of  memory  and  the  malaise 
of  an  alienated  present.  "A  state  such  as  this  is  not  merely  met  with  before  the 
dawn  of  civilization;  it  is  also  the  state  to  which  civilization  aspires  .  .  .  The  belief 
of  the  possible  reality  of  this  state  is  the  only  thing  that  can  reconcile  man  with 
all  the  evils  to  which  he  is  exposed  in  the  path  of  civilization." 

It  is  Schiller's  state  of  Elysium  that  is  the  subject  matter  and  the  goal  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  True,  there  are  Utopian  elements  in  Beethoven's 
earlier  music  — in  his  evocations  of  a  pastoral  Arcadia  in  the  Sixth  Symphony,  in 
his  idealization  of  the  liberating  "good  prince"  in  the  Joseph  Cantata,  in  the 
triumphal  Siegessymphonie  of  his  Egmont  music,  or  in  the  emergence  of  Pizarro's 
prisoners  into  the  light.  In  a  sense,  all  of  Beethoven's  best  music  is  Utopian  in  that 
it  holds  out  images  of  beauty,  joy,  and  renewal  as  models  of  future  possibility.  It 
is  only  with  the  Ninth  Symphony,  however,  that  the  Utopian  model  is  avowedly 
predictive,  clearly  in  the  future  tense  (with,  perhaps,  a  hint  of  the  imperative): 
"All  men  shall  be  brothers,"  and  shall  dwell  in  harmony  with  the  "loving  father" 
under  the  protection  of  that  female  "Freude,  daughter  of  Elysium,"  who  had 
eluded  Beethoven's  grasp  during  his  lifetime.  It  is  a  simple  scenario,  which 
extracts  a  kernel  from  Schiller's  poem  and  universalizes  it  into  a  condensed 
parable  of  familial  reconciliation. 
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Naturally,  this  yearning  for  a  paradisaic  condition  is  not  without  its  biographi- 
cal sources,  those  experiences  that  predisposed  both  Schiller  and  Beethoven  to 
their  passionate  desire  for  brotherhood  and  reconciliation,  to  their  shared  dream 
of  a  world  of  innocent  joy.  Beethoven's  life  and  his  art  can  be  envisaged  as  a 
search  for  Elysium,  for  "one  day  of  pure  joy"  (Heiligenstadt  Testament),  for  fra- 
ternal and  familial  harmony,  as  well  as  for  a  just  and  Enlightened  social  order. 
With  the  Ode  to  Joy  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  that  search  found  its  symbolic  fulfill- 
ment, though  not  its  conclusion.  It  is  both  fitting  and  inevitable  that  Beethoven 
turned  to  Schiller  for  assistance  in  mapping  the  geography  of  Elysium. 

Beethoven's  Ninth  has  been  perceived  by  later  generations  as  an  unsurpass- 
able model  of  affirmative  culture,  a  culture  which,  by  its  beauty  and  idealism, 
some  believe,  anaesthetizes  the  anguish  and  the  terror  of  modern  life,  thereby 
standing  in  the  way  of  a  realistic  perception  of  society.  ("I  want  to  revoke  the 
Ninth  Symphony,"  cried  Adrian  Leverkiihn  in  Mann's  Doctor  Faustus.)  The  fatal 
and  destructive  error  behind  such  attitudes  is  this:  if  we  lose  our  awareness  of 
the  transcendent  realms  of  play,  beauty,  and  brotherhood  which  are  portrayed  in 
the  great  affirmative  works  of  our  culture,  if  we  lose  the  dream  of  the  Ninth 
Symphony,  there  may  remain  no  counterpoise  against  the  engulfing  terrors  of 
civilization,  nothing  to  set  against  Auschwitz  and  Vietnam  as  a  paradigm  of 
humanity's  potentialities.  Schiller  had  urged  that  the  artist  "multiply  .  .  .  the 
symbols  of  perfection,  till  appearance  triumphs  over  reality,  and  art  over 
nature."  The  symbols  of  perfection— the  Ninth  Symphony  and  the  late  quartets, 
the  trumpet  call  of  Fidelio,  the  Heiliger  Dankgesang  in  the  A  minor  Quartet,  the 
resurrection-finales  of  Beethoven's  heroic  symphonies  and  overtures  — these 
keep  alive  mankind's  hope  and  sustain  its  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  human 
renewal— and  survival.  "To  arrive  at  a  solution  even  in  the  sphere  of  politics," 
Schiller  wrote,  "the  road  of  aesthetics  must  be  pursued,  because  it  is  through 
beauty  that  we  arrive  at  freedom.  "  Or,  in  Beethoven's  own  words:  "Freedom 
[and]  progress,  these  are  the  aims  in  the  world  of  art  as  in  the  whole  great 
universe." 

— Maynard  Solomon 


Maynard  Solomon  is  the  author  of  Beethoven  (Schirmer  Books),  editor  of  Marxism  and  A  rt 
(Knopf),  and  of  Myth,  Creativity,  Psychoanalysis  (Wayne  State).  He  teaches  at  the  Graduate 
Center,  City  University  of  New  York.  This  material  was  delivered  in  somewhat  different 
form  at  the  Beethoven  Congress  organized  by  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Wayne 
State  University  in  Detroit,  November  1977,  and  will  shortly  be  published  in  a  volume  of  all 
the  papers  read  on  that  occasion.  It  is  used  here  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  Detroit 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Wayne  State  University  Press. 
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An  die  Freude 

Friedrich  Schiller 


Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 
Tochter  aus  Elysium, 
Wir  betreten  feuertrunken, 
Himmlische,  dein  Heiligtum. 
Deine  Zauber  binden  wieder, 
Was  die  Mode  streng  geteilt, 
Alle  Menschen  werden  Briider, 
Wo  dein  sanfter  Fliigel  weilt. 
Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen! 
Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt! 
Briider— iiberm  Sternenzelt 

Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen. 


To  Joy 

Translation  by  Donna  Hewitt 

Joy,  beauteous,  godly  spark, 
Daughter  of  Elysium, 
Drunk  with  fire,  O  Heavenly  One, 
We  come  unto  your  sacred  shrine. 
Your  magic  once  again  unites 
That  which  Fashion  sternly  parted. 
All  men  are  made  brothers 
Where  your  gentle  wings  abide. 

Be  embraced,  ye  Millions! 

This  kiss  to  the  whole  world! 

Brothers— beyond  the  canopy  of  the 
stars 

Surely  a  loving  Father  dwells. 


Wem  der  grosse  Wurf  gelungen, 

Eines  Freundes  Freund  zu  sein, 

Wer  ein  holdes  Weib  errungen, 

Mische  seinen  Jubel  ein! 

Ja— wer  auch  nur  eineSeele 

Sein  nennt  auf  dem  Erdenrund! 

Und  wer's  nie  gekonnt,  der  stehle 

Weinend  sich  aus  diesem  Bund. 

Was  den  grossen  Ring  bewohnet, 

Huldige  der  Sympathie! 

Zu  den  Sternen  leitet  sie, 

Wo  der  Unbekannte  thronet. 


He  who  has  won  in  that  great  gamble 

Of  being  friend  unto  a  friend, 

He  who  has  found  a  goodly  woman, 

Let  him  add  his  jubilation  too! 

Yes  — he  who  can  call  even  one  soul 

On  earth  his  own! 

And  he  who  never  has,  let  him  steal 

Weeping  from  this  company. 

Let  all  things  which  inhabit  the 
great  circle 

Pay  homage  to  Sympathy! 

She  leads  upward  to  the  stars 

Where  the  Unknown  is  throned. 


Freude  trinken  alle  Wesen 

An  den  Briisten  der  Natur, 

Alle  Guten,  alle  Bosen 

Folgen  ihrer  Rosenspur. 

Kusse  gab  sie  uns  und  Reben, 

Einen  Freund,  gepriift  im  Tod, 

Wollust  ward  dem  Wurm  gegeben, 
Und  der  Cherub  steht  vor  Gott. 
Ihr  stiirzt  nieder,  Millionen? 
Ahnest  du  den  Schopfer,  Welt? 

Such  ihn  iiberm  Sternenzelt! 

Uber  Sternen  muss  er  wohnen. 


All  creatures  drink  of  Joy 

At  Nature's  breasts. 

All  good,  all  evil  souls 

Follow  in  her  rose-strewn  wake. 

She  gave  us  kisses  and  vines, 

And  a  friend  who  has  proved  faithful 

even  in  death. 
Lust  was  given  to  the  Serpent, 
And  the  Cherub  stands  before  God. 

Do  you  fall  headlong,  ye  Millions? 

Have  you  any  sense  of  the  Creator, 
World? 

Seek  Him  above  the  canopy  of  the 
stars! 

Surely  He  dwells  beyond  the  stars. 
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Freude  heisst  die  starke  Feder 

In  der  ewigen  Natur. 

Freude,  Freude  treibt  die  Rader 

In  der  grossen  Weltenuhr. 

Blumen  lockt  sie  aus  den  Keimen, 

Sonnen  aus  dem  Firmament, 

Spharen  rollt  sie  in  den  Raumen, 
Die  des  Sehers  Rohr  nicht  kennt. 

Froh  wie  seine  Sonnen  fliegen 
Durch  des  Himmels  pracht'gen 
Plan, 
Wandelt,  Briider,  eure  Bahn, 

Freudig  wie  ein  Held  zum  Siegen. 


Joy  is  the  strong  mainspring 

In  eternal  Nature. 

Joy!  Joy  drives  the  wheels 

Which  run  the  great  world-clock. 

She  calls  the  flower  from  the  bud 

And  tempts  the  suns  down  from  the 

sky. 
She  rolls  the  spheres  around  in  spaces 
Beyond  the  ken  of  prophet's 
telescopes. 
As  joyously  as  His  suns  fly 
Across  the  glorious  landscape  of  the 

heavens, 
Brothers,  follow  your  appointed 

course, 
Gladly,  like  a  hero  to  the  conquest. 


Aus  der  Wahrheit  Feuerspiegel 

Lachelt  sie  den  Forscher  an. 

Zu  der  Tugend  steilem  Hiigel 

Leitet  sie  des  Dulders  Bahn. 

Auf  des  Glaubens  Sonnenberge 

Sieht  man  ihre  Fahnen  wehn, 

Durch  den  Riss  gesprengter  Sarge 

Sie  im  Chor  der  Engel  stehn. 

Duldet  mutig,  Millionen! 
Duldet  fur  die  bessre  Welt! 
Droben  iiberm  Sternenzelt 

Wird  ein  grosser  Gott  belohnen. 


From  the  fiery  mirror  of  Truth 
She  smiles  upon  the  Seeker. 
On  the  steep  hill  up  to  Virtue 
Leads  the  Sufferer's  way. 
On  the  sunny  heights  of  Faith 
We  see  her  banners  wave. 
Through  the  breaches  in  rent  coffins 
See  her  standing  in  the  angel  choir. 

Endure  with  courage,  ye  Millions! 

Patiently  suffer  for  the  better  world! 

There,  beyond  the  canopy  of  the 
stars, 

A  great  God  will  reward. 
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Gottern  kann  man  nicht  vergelten, 

Schon  ist's,  ihnen  gleich  zu  sein. 

Gram  und  Armut  soil  sich  melden, 

Mit  den  Frohen  sich  erfreun. 

Groll  und  Rache  sei  vergessen, 

Unserm  Todfeind  sei  verziehn, 

Keine  Trane  soil  ihn  pressen, 

Keine  Reue  nage  ihn. 

Unser  Schuldbuch  sei  vernichtet! 

Ausgesohnt  die  ganze  Welt! 
Briider  — iiberm  Sternenzelt 

Richtet  Gott,  wie  wir  gerichtet. 


One  never  can  requite  the  gods, 
Beauty  lies  in  being  like  they  are. 
Let  Grief  and  Poverty  step  forth 
And  rejoice  with  the  joyful. 
Let  us  forget  to  seek  revenge 

against  our  mortal  foe. 
Let  our  rancour  toward  him  be 

removed. 
May  he  no  longer  be  oppressed  by 

tears, 
And  may  remorse  no  longer  prey  upon 
his  soul. 
The  book  of  our  transgressions  be 

destroyed 
And  the  whole  world  be  reconciled! 
Brothers— beyond  the  canopy  of  the 

stars 
God  judges  us  as  we  have  judged. 


Freude  sprudelt  in  Pokalen, 
In  der  Traube  goldnem  Blut 

Trinken  Sanftmut  Kannibalen, 

Die  Verzweiflung  Heldenmut, 

Briider,  fliegt  von  euren  Sitzen, 

Wenn  der  voile  Romer  kreist, 

Lasst  den  Schaum  zum  Himmel 
spritzen: 
Dieses  Glas  dem  guten  Geist! 
Den  der  Sterne  Wirbel  loben, 
Den  des  Seraphs  Hymne  preist, 
Dieses  Glas  dem  Guten  Geist 
Uberm  Sternenzeltdort  oben! 


Joy  sparkles  in  the  glass, 

And  in  the  golden  blood  pressed  from 

the  grape 
The  Savage  drinks  of  Gentleness, 
Despair  drinks  deep  of  Courage. 
Brothers,  start  up  from  your  places 
When  the  brimming  goblet  passes 

round. 
Let  the  bright  foam  splash  against  the 

sky: 
This  glass  to  the  Good  Spirit! 

Whom  the  whirling  suns  give  Laud, 
Whom  the  hymns  of  Seraphs  praise, 
This  glass  to  the  Good  Spirit 
There  on  high,  beyond  the  canopy  of 
the  stars! 


Festen  Mut  in  schweren  Leiden, 

Hilfe,  wo  die  Unschuld  weint, 

Ewigkeit  geschwornen  Eiden, 
Wahrheit  gegen  Freund  und  Feind, 
Mannerstolz  vor  Konigsthronen— 

Briider,  gait  es  Gut  und  Blut: 

Dem  Verdienste  seine  Kronen, 
Untergang  der  Liigenbrut! 

Schliesst  den  heil'gen  Zirkel  dichter, 

Schwort  bei  diesem  goldnen  Wein, 

Dem  Geliibde  treu  zu  sein, 

Schwort  es  bei  dem  Sternenrichter! 


Dauntless  courage  in  the  face  of 

weighty  sorrow! 
Succour  wherever  Innocence  is  seen  to 

weep! 
Eternally  sworn  oaths! 
Truth  both  for  enemy  and  friend, 
And  manly  pride  standing  before  the 

thrones  of  kings- 
Brothers,  these  all  are  worth  our 

pledge  of  life  and  lands: 
To  Merit's  ever  being  rightly  crowned! 
Destruction  to  the  ground  where 
Falsehood  breeds! 
Draw  the  holy  circle  closer! 
Swear  it  with  this  golden  wine, 
Ever  to  be  faithful  to  these  vows! 
Swear  it  by  the  Judge  of  all  the  stars! 


Donna  Hewitt's  translation  of  An  die  Freude  was  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra  with  a  much  appreciated  grant  from  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and 

Bank  of  Boston  International  — New  York. 
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However  detailed  their  knowl- 
edge of  family  affairs,  relatives  often 
lack  the  professional  experience 
required  of  a  trustee. 

At  New  England  Merchants  Bank, 
we  have  both  the  personal  resource- 
fulness and  the  professional  stand- 
ing to  make  the  sensitive  and  timely 
decisions  required  of  a  trustee.  And 
our  record  as  managers  of  nearly 
$2  billion  in  personal  assets  speaks 
for  itself. 

A  conversation  with  a  New 
England  Merchants  trust  expert  is 
all  it  takes  to  get  started.  Write  or 
call  any  of  our  trust  or  banking  offi- 
cers. New  England  Merchants 
National  Bank,  28  State  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02109, 
(617)  742-4000. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 


TRUST 


i  ! 
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"Lets  just  have  a  nice,  relaxed  set,  Graham. 
Afterwards  I'll  tell  you  how  I'm  revising  your  trust  fund. 


Member  FDIC 
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The  standard  and  huge  Beethoven  biography  on  which  all  others  do  and  must  to 
some  extent  rest  is  Thayer's,  now  in  a  new  edition  by  Elliot  Forbes  (Princeton, 
available  in  paperback).  Beethoven,  by  Maynard  Solomon,  whose  essay  on 
Beethoven  and  Schiller  appears  on  page  33  of  this  program,  moves  into  the 
dangerous  world  of  psycho-biography,  but  it  is  as  sensitive  and  informed  a  book 
as  you  will  meet  in  that  genre.  More,  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  musical  biogra- 
phies (Schirmer).  Beethoven:  The  Last  Decade,  by  Martin  Cooper,  is  a  valuable  and 
detailed  study  in  which  the  material  on  the  Ninth  Symphony  is  exceptionally 
good  (Oxford).  In  Beethoven:  His  Spiritual  Development,  J.W.N.  Sullivan  offers  some 
beautiful  and  illuminating  writing  of  a  kind  not  much  in  fashion  these  days  (Vin- 
tage paperback).  For  something  more  on  the  order  of  "purely  musical"  approach 
to  the  Ninth  Symphony,  try  Donald  Tovey,  either  his  program  note  on  the  work 
in  Vol.  1  of  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis,  perhaps  his  precis  of  the  structure  in  Vol. 
2  of  the  same  series,  or  his  unfinished  Beethoven,  the  latter  two  presupposing 
some  technical  knowledge  on  the  reader's  part  (all  Oxford,  with  the  Essays  avail- 
able in  paperback).  Not  to  forget,  finally,  that  challenging  and  original  study  of 
the  period,  Charles  Rosen's  The  Classical  Style  (Viking,  available  as  a  Norton 
paperback). 

I  have  not  yet  heard  a  recording  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  that  is  completely 
convincing.  There  are  interesting  performances  that  make  strong  but  not  per- 
suasive statements,  for  example  Furtwangler's  (Seraphim),  representing  an 
extreme  of  monumentality,  or  Toscanini's  (RCA),  its  polar  opposite  at  an 
extreme  of  anti-pathos.  Some  performances  are  valuable  because  they  are  clean 
and  do  not  interfere  with  the  piece  except  in  so  far  as  almost  no  conductors  can 
resist  fairly  aggressively  retouching  Beethoven's  scoring.  The  performances  by 
Haitink  (Philips),  Fricsay  (Deutsche  Grammophon),  and  Leinsdorf  (RCA,  inter- 
estingly coupled  with  a  good  performance  with  Sherrill  Milnes  of  Schoenberg's 
Survivor  of  Warsaw)  are  in  this  category.  Recordings  I  have  enjoyed:  Klemperer's 
(Angel),  the  first  of  von  Karajan's  versions,  the  one  with  the  Vienna  Philhar- 
monic (available  on  imported  Japanese  CBS),  and  Erich  Kleiber's  (London). 

-M.S. 


(^AALLhA^   J\(AyLL+\     certified  public  accountant 


One  Boston  Place     Boston,  Mass.  02108     617  367-2110 
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You  don't  spend  money  on  our 

fine  Orientals.  You  invest  in 

a  tangible  asset  that  grows 

more  valuable  every  year. 

This  Persian  we  sold  ten 

years  ago,  for  example, 

is  already  worth  four 

times  its  cost. 

And  as  industrialization 

accelerates  across  the 

Middle  East,  rug  values 

increase  more  rapidly  than  ever.  So  if  you  want  one  someday,' 

the  time  to  invest  is  now. 

Mow,  while  our  million  dollar  collection  still  offers  an 
unrivalled  choice  of  new,  antique,  and  used,  Oriental  rugs.  For 
contemporary  and  traditional  rooms.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you'd 
like  to  sell  or  trade  a  used  Oriental  rug,  call  us. 
We  can  always  use  another  good  one 


Koko 

Boodakian 

&  Sons,  Inc. 

Orientals  •  Broadloom  •  Cleaning  •  Repairs 

1026  Main  Street  (Rte.  38)  Winchester 

Mon.-Sat.  9:30  to  5,  Thur.,  Fri.  to  9  •  729-5566 
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Colin  Davis 


Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Symphony,  is  Music 
Director  of  the  Royal  Opera,  Covent 
Garden,  and  Principal  Guest  Con- 
ductor of  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  as  well.  He  has  been  deco- 
rated by  the  governments  of  England, 
France,  and  Italy.  His  European 
engagements  include  regular  concerts 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the 
Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  and  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris.  Since  his  Ameri- 
can debut  in  1959  with  the  Min- 
neapolis Symphony,  Mr.  Davis  has 
conducted  the  orchestras  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Boston.  He  made  his  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  1967  with  a  new  production  of  Peter  Grimes  and  returned 
there  for  Pelleas  et  Melisande  and  Wozzeck.  He  has  conducted  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  annually  since  1967  and  became  the  BSO's  Principal  Guest 
Conductor  in  1972. 

From  1959  to  1965,  Mr.  Davis  was  Music  Director  of  Sadler's  Wells  (now 
English  National)  Opera,  where  he  conducted  over  20  operas.  He  made  his 
Covent  Garden  debut  with  the  Royal  Ballet  in  1960,  and  his  operatic  debut  there 
came  in  1965.  He  was  Principal  Conductor  of  the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  until 
1971,  at  which  time  he  became  Music  Director  of  the  Royal  Opera.  New  produc- 
tions he  has  led  at  Covent  Garden  include  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  Don 
Giovanni,  La  clemenza  di  Tito,  and  Idomeneo,  Tippett's  Midsummer  Marriage,  The 
Knot  Garden,  and  The  Ice  Break,  Wagner's  Ring  cycle,  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens,  and 
Britten's  Peter  Grimes.  The  first  British  conductor  ever  to  appear  at  Bayreuth,  Mr. 
Davis  opened  the  1977  Festival  there  with  Wagner's  Tannhauser,  a  production 
recently  filmed  by  Unitel. 

Among  Mr.  Davis's  many  recordings  on  the  Philips  label  are  Mozart's  Le  nozze 
di  Figaro,  Don  Giovanni,  and  Cos)  fan  tutte,  symphonic  and  operatic  works  by  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  a  near  complete  Berlioz  cycle  for  which  he  has  received  the 
Grosse  Deutschen  Shallplattenpreis,  and,  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  complete 
symphonies  of  Sibelius,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Sibelius  Medal  by  the 
Helsinki  Sibelius  Society.  Recent  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Beatrice  et  Benedict 
and  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis;  Verdi's  Un  hallo  in  maschera  and  Mozart's  Die 
Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail  are  forthcoming. 
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When  John  Hancock 

sponsors  the 

Boston  Symphony 

on  WCRB,you  won't 

wind  up  humming  the 

commercials. 


WCRB  is  proud  to  announce  that 
The  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  will  sponsor  this  season's  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  concerts  will  be 
broadcast  live  on  Saturday  evenings  over 
WCRB-FM  radio.  With  no  commercial 
interruptions. 

Instead,  Hancock  is  devoting  all  their 
commercial  time  to  programs  in  the  public 
interest.  Like  provocative  discussions  with 
Sarah  Caldwell,  Vernon  Alden  and  many 
others. 

We  know  how  special  these  live  per- 
formances of  the  Boston  Symphony  are  to 
you.  And  we  hope  that 
listening  to  people 
like  these  will  make 
these  evenings  even 
more  special. 


WCPbfml02.5 


The  Classical  Music  Station 
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Faye  Robinson 

A  native  of  Houston,  Texas,  soprano 
Faye  Robinson  is  a  graduate  of  Ben- 
net  College  in  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina  and  did  graduate  work  at 
Texas  Southern  University  and 
North  Texas  State  University.  Her 
numerous  awards  include  first  prize 
in  the  San  Francisco  Opera  Audi- 
tions, and  she  has  been  interna- 
tionally acclaimed  for  her  perfor- 
mances with  many  of  the  most 
prestigious  opera  companies  of 
Europe  and  North  America,  includ- 
ing the  New  York  City  Opera,  the 
Hamburg  Staatsoper,  and  the 
Houston  and  Washington  Operas. 
She  has  returned  to  France's 
renowned  Aix-en-Provence  Festival  each  summer  since  her  debut  there  in  1974. 

Ms.  Robinson  has  appeared  with  the  orchestras  of  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
Cleveland,  New  York,  and  Detroit,  with  the  National  Symphony  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  at  the  Blossom,  Caramoor,  Israel,  Aspen,  and  Ambler  music  festivals. 
Her  1977-78  roles  with  the  New  York  City  Opera  included  Violetta,  Gilda,  Liu, 
Pamina,  Micaela,  and  Queen  Shemakhan  in  Le  Coq  d'or.  Also  last  season,  she 
sang  excerpts  from  Berg's  Wozzeck  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  Erich 
Leinsdorf;  participated  in  the  Hamburg  Staatsoper's  commemorative  tricenten- 
nial  season,  appearing  as  Violetta,  as  Constanze  in  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio, 
and  as  Tomyris  in  Reinhard  Keiser's  Die grossmutige  Tomyris,  the  work  which 
opened  the  Hamburg  Staatsoper  three  hundred  years  ago;  and  made  her  debut 
with  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw  under  Bernard  Haitink  at  Carnegie  Hall 
and  at  the  Kennedy  Center.  The  present  performances  are  Ms.  Robinson's  first 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


FINISH  THE  SYMPHONY  SEASON 
WITH  A  FLOURISH! 


Friday  April  27: 12  noon  -  3  pm 
Saturday  April  28: 10  am  -  6  pm 
Sunday  April  29: 10  am  -  5  pm 


Horticultural  Hall,  300  Mass.  Ave. 

Admission  $1.50 

Sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts  Orchid  Society 
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Since  1831 . . .  S.  S.  Pi 


From  that  first  moment  when  you  taste  any  one  of  our 

full  line  of  liquors,  premium  California 

or  imported  wines,  you'll  know  what  we  mean 

by  our  guarantee  of  quality  and  value. 

It  has  been  a  family  tradition  for  generations. 

So,  when  you're  shopping  at  your 

local  package  store  or 

dining  at  your  favorite  restaurant, 

ask  for  S.  S.  Pierce. 
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Patricia  Payne 

Mezzo-soprano  Patricia  Payne  was 
born  in  Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  won 
the  Sydney  Sun  Aria  Competition  in 
1966,  and,  after  winning  the  Interna- 
tional Vocal  Concourse  at  's-Herto- 
genbosch,  Holland,  performed  in  a 
wide  range  of  concert  repertory  in 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  Spain, 
and  Denmark.  She  made  her  Covent 
Garden  debut  in  October  1974  as 
Schwertleite  in  Die  Walkiire,  sang  La 
Cieca  in  La  Gioconda  in  Barcelona's 
Teatro  del  Liceo  that  same  year,  and 
returned  to  Barcelona  in  February 
1975  as  Erda  in  Siegfried. 

A  member  of  the  Royal  Opera 
Company,  Covent  Garden  since  1975, 
Ms.  Payne  made  her  German  debut  as  Erda  in  the  Frankfurt  Opera's  Das 
Rheingold;  she  has  sung  Ulrica  in  Un  hallo  in  maschera  in  Nice  and  Toulon,  and  the 
Walkiire  Fricka  in  Barcelona.  She  made  her  Bayreuth  debut  in  July  of  1977  singing 
Schwertleite  and  the  First  Norn,  and  her  first  American  appearances  were  as 
Erda  and  Ulrica  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera.  Ulrica  was  also  the  vehicle  for  her 
La  Scala  debut  in  January  1978,  as  it  will  be  for  her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut 
next  season. 

Ms.  Payne  may  be  heard  on  Lorin  Maazel's  recording  of  Suor  Angelica  for  Co- 
lumbia Records,  and  she  has  recorded  in  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  and  Mass 
in  C,  Britten's  Peter  Grimes,  and  Verdi's  Un  hallo  in  maschera  for  Philips,  all  under 
the  direction  of  Colin  Davis.  The  present  performances  of  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony  are  her  first  appearances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


cAfow  you  can  enjoy 

fidegant  ^(mospdn/ie  S  ^ 

9ftw-  ,^taftan  Cuistoe 

'        at    .      >.  T 

269  ^\Jeu/bufiy  St/tcrt  j 

Qesewatoons  suggested...  \ 

caM  ouh  JAaiUe  d'at  2624810  -: 

Jackets  req./Valet  Parking       Open  daily  12  N  Mid  Czv 

All  Credit  Cards  Accepted  Fri  &  Sat  til  1  AM  crv 


IAN0SAL 

Pay  40  to  60%  Less 

Uprights  —  Grands  —  Spinets 
from  $150.00  &  Up.  Financing  Available. 
Largest  Selection  of  Reconditioned  Pianos 
in  New  England.  Monday  thru  Saturday 
10  am  —  10  pm.  Sunday  10  am  —  8  pm. 

J.  D.  Furst  &  Son 

Piano  Rebuilders 

21  Brookline  Ave.,  Kenmore  Sq.,  Boston 
Call  267-4079  for  Further  Information 
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After 
the 
symphony... 


.  .  .  continue  the  evening  in  the  old  world  tradition. 

Tecce's  Restaurant,  famous  for  Italian  cuisine 
for  over  30  years,  now  offers  "Tecce's  Cafe". 

An  authentic  representation  of  historic 

Salem  Street  in  the  North  End,  complete  with 

gas  lights,  cobblestone  street,  and  outdoor  tables. 

This  unique  dining  experience  features  late-nite 

Italian  pastries,  after  dinner  liqueurs  and  espresso's. 

AMEX.,  MC,  VISA,  DC. 

Reservations  742-6210  (Eight  or  more  &  functions) 

Parking  Available — Handicap  Facilities 


Cafe  Mon.-Sat.  Lunch  11  to  3:00  p.m. 
Sun.  11  to  1  a.m. 
Restaurant  Mon.-Sat.  Dinner  4:30  to  11:30  p.m. 
Sun.  12  to  9:00  p.m. 
Bar  Mon.-Sat.  11  to  1  a.m. 

(Attitude  Adjustment  Hours  4  to  6:00  p.m.) 
Sun.  12  to  1  a.m. 


...before  V   ^— -y  anything 


Boston  to  Zurich's 
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From  Boston  on  Swissair  you  can  fly  to 
the  Alps  and  schuss  from  village  to 
village,  or  from  one  country  to  another. 
Swissair  has  the  most  complete  guide 
available  from  any  airline  on  Alpine  ski 
plans.  With  trail  maps,  descriptions  of 
28  resorts  and  packages  for 
1  or  two  weeks. 


Send  my  free  copy  of  Swissair's  Alpine 
Experience  to: 

Name 


Address. 
City 


State. 


Zip. 


Mail  to:  Swissair,  1409  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  MA  02116 

Or  call:  800-22M480, 

or  in  Boston:  4234520 

My  travel  agent  is: 


We  fly  the  world  Swiss  Class. 

4*  Swissair 
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Neil  Rosenshein 


Recent  highlights  in  tenor  Neil 
Rosenshein's  career  have  included 
three  PBS  broadcasts  as  soloist  in  The 
Messiah  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  Colin  Davis,  the  world  premiere 
of  Leonard  Bernstein's  An  American 
Songfest  with  the  National  Symphony 
under  the  direction  of  the  composer, 
the  world  premiere  of  Stephen  Bur- 
ton's The  Duchess  of  Malfi  at  the  Wolf 
Trap  Festival,  his  Blossom  Festival 
debut  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
in  Schumann's  Scenes  from  'Faust',  and 
his  recording  debut  with  Deutsche 
Grammophon. 

A  New  York  City  native  and  an 
American-trained  artist,  Mr.  Rosen- 
shein made  his  professional  debut  in  1973  singing  Count  Alma  viva  in  //  barbiere 
di  Siviglia  opposite  Frederica  von  Stade  and  Alan  Titus  with  the  Opera  Associa- 
tion of  Florida.  That  same  season  he  appeared  in  L'elisir  d'amore  with  the  Fort 
Worth  Opera  and  in  the  New  York  premiere  of  Carlisle  Floyd's  Markheim  as  the 
Stranger.  The  following  summer  he  made  his  Wolf  Trap  debut,  was  soloist  with 
the  New  York  City  Ballet  in  Pulcinella,  and  appeared  in  Prokofiev's  War  and  Peace 
under  Sarah  Caldwell;  he  was  then  invited  to  sing  with  the  Opera  Company  of 
Boston  on  its  fall  tour. 

Mr.  Rosenshein  has  made  numerous  appearances  with  the  San  Francisco 
Opera,  the  Wolf  Trap  Festival,  and  the  Omaha  Opera.  He  made  his  Boston 
Symphony  debut  singing  the  tenor  roles  in  Ravel's  L'Enfant  et  les  sortileges  under 
Seiji  Ozawa  in  Boston  and  New  York  in  October  of  1974,  repeating  this  perfor- 
mance at  Tanglewood  the  summer  following.  His  most  recent  appearance  with 
the  Orchestra  was  at  Tanglewood  in  1977,  in  a  performance  of  Mozart's  The 
Impresario. 


Residential  Real  Estate 

service  scaled  to  your 
personal  needs 


/ 


Call  for  an  appointment 

(617)  Mrs   vVinthrop  H.  Lee,  Realtor 

369-3600  842  Monument  Street 

369-7775      Concord,  Massachusetts  01742 
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Pcilyj  Watson 


Invites  You  To  Visit  Her  Shops  At 

501  Heath  Street 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 

566-1576 

AND 

Boca  Grande,  Florida 

Featuring  daytime  and  evening  clothes 
Decorated  cashmere  sweaters 
Distinctive  Imports 


ONE 

CHECKING  ACCOUNTS 

SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 

N.O.W.  ACCOUNTS 

MASTERCHARGE 

COOL-CASH/VEC 

EXECUTIVE  CREDIT 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 

TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

BUSINESS  LOANS 

PERSONAL  LOANS 

MORTGAGE  LOANS 

HOME  IMPROVEMENT  LOANS 


STOP 


COOLIDGE  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

A  Full  Service  Bank  (61 7)926-7000  member  F.D.I.C. 


When 
your  evening's 
at  steak... 


AeJr  DRINKING  ▼    ^T 


Kachelofen 
Ceramic  Tile 
Stoves 

The  superbly  designed  Kachelofen 
Ceramic  Tile  Stove  offers  a  practical 
and  beautiful  solution  to  the  rising 
cost  of  fuel.  Fired  by  wood  or  coal, 
this  classic  European  stove  can  heat 
a  whole  house  or  a  single  room.  And 
at  just  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
heating  with  a  conventional  heating 
system  fueled  by  oil,  gas  or  electricity. 

%e 
"Yard 

Brick,  tile,  ceramic 
products  and  gift  items. 

128  Middlesex  Avenue 
Somerville,  Ma.  02145 
Tel.  (617)  666-3090 

OffRt.  1-93. 
Open  8:30-4:30  Monday-Saturday 

a  division  of  Spauldmg  Brick  Co 
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Robert  Lloyd 


A  native  of  Great  Britain,  bass- 
baritone  Robert  Lloyd  won  a  scholar- 
ship to  Teeble  College,  Oxford  where 
he  studied  history  and  performed 
regularly  with  the  Opera  Club  and 
other  musical  societies.  After  gradu- 
ating he  pursued  an  academic  career, 
then  went  to  the  London  Opera 
Centre,  where  his  talent  was  recog- 
nized and  he  was  offered  a  three-year 
contract  with  Sadler's  Wells  (now 
English  National)  Opera.  There  he 
performed  a  wide  variety  of  roles 
until  he  joined  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden,  of  which  he 
is  now  a  principal  bass. 
During  the  1975-76  season,  Mr. 
Lloyd  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  singing  in  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis 
under  Colin  Davis,  his  San  Francisco  Opera  debut  as  Sarastro  in  The  Magic  Flute, 
and  his  Paris  Opera  debut  as  the  Commendatore  in  Don  Giovanni.  He  is  a  regular 
guest  at  Scottish  Opera  and  Aix-en-Provence,  appears  in  both  operatic  and  con- 
cert performance,  and  is  an  established  recording  artist  with  Decca,  EMI,  and 
Philips.  His  recordings  include  Bellini's  I  Capuletti  ed  i  Montecchi  and  Massenet's 
Esclarmonde. 


The  Boston  Chapter  of  the 
International  Trombone  Association 

presents 

BOSTON  SACKBUT  WEEK 
28  April  -  6  May 

Events  throughout  the  week  will  lead  up  to  the  Boston  Pops  concert  of  Saturday, 
6  May  featuring  at  least  76  trombones  playing  76  Trombones. 

BSO  Principal  Trombone  Ronald  Barron  will  be  soloist  in  Gordon  Jacob's  Con- 
certo for  Trombone  and  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Harry  Ellis  Dickson. 

Participation  by  the  trombonists  is  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  C.  G.  Conn 
Corporation  of  Oakbrook,  Illinois,  one  of  the  major  makers  of  trombones  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Barron  will  be  playing  a  Conn  88-H  for  the  performance. 
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offices  with  .      t 

room  service! 

Statler 
Office 
Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Boston  02116 


Managing  Agent 
Suite  728 

(617)  426-0720 


saunders 

&  associates 


Beautiful  classic  women's  fashions 
are  a  tradition  at  The  Talbots.  Come 
see  for  yourself.  And  be  sure  to  ask 

for  our  free  catalog.  Or  call 

(617)  749-7830  or  write  The  Talbots, 

Dept.  KA,  Hingham,  MA  02043 

and  well  send  you  one. 


TKa 


laJbofi 


Hingham,  Acton,  Duxbuiy,  Lenox, 
Osterville,  So.  Hamilton,  Massachusetts 


Looking 
for  an 

ERISA 

TRUSTEE 


"The  new  way  to  look5 

For  over  50  years  discerning  people  have  looked 

to  Fiduciary  Trust  Company  to  act  as  professional 

trustee,  agent  or  custodian. 

Now,  corporations  are  finding  that  Fiduciary  Trust 

Company  can  offer  the  same  experience  and  service 

to  them.  So  if  you  are  looking  for  a  qualified  trustee 

for  your  ERISA  pension  and  profit  sharing  trusts.  .  . 

Look  to  Fiduciary  Trust  Company, 
the  new  way  to  look  in  Boston. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 
Telephone:  (61 7)  482-5270 
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TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was 
organized  in  the  spring  of  1970  when 
John  Oliver  became  Director  of  Vocal 
and  Choral  Activities  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  Originally 
formed  for  performances  at  the 
Boston  Symphony's  summer  home, 
the  Chorus  was  soon  playing  a  major 
role  in  the  Orchestra's  Symphony 
Hall  season  as  well,  and  it  now  per- 
forms regularly  with  Music  Director 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Principal  Guest  Conduc- 
tor Colin  Davis,  Boston  Pops  conduc- 
tor Arthur  Fiedler,  and  with  such 
prominent  guests  as  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, Klaus  Tennstedt,  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  Eugene  Ormandy, 
and  Gunther  Schuller. 

Under  the  direction  of  conductor  John  Oliver,  the  all-volunteer  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  has  rapidly  achieved  recognition  by  conductors,  press,  and 
public  as  one  of  the  great  orchestra  choruses  of  the  world.  It  performs  four  or  five 
major  programs  a  year  in  Boston,  travels  regularly  with  the  Orchestra  to  New 
York  City,  has  made  numerous  recordings  with  the  Orchestra  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  and  New  World  records,  and  continues  to  be  featured  at  Tangle- 
wood each  summer.  For  the  Chorus's  first  appearance  on  records,  in  Berlioz's 
Damnation  of  Faust,  John  Oliver  and  Seiji  Ozawa  received  a  Grammy  Award 
nomination  for  Best  Choral  Performance  of  1975. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra  choruses,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  also 
includes  regular  performances  of  a  cappella  repertory  under  John  Oliver  in  its 
schedule.  Requiring  a  very  different  sort  of  discipline  from  performance  with 
orchestra,  and  ranging  in  musical  content  from  baroque  to  contemporary,  a  cap- 
pella programs  are  given  yearly  by  the  Chorus  at  Tanglewood  with  great  success. 
In  the  spring  of  1977,  John  Oliver  and  the  Chorus  were  extended  an  unprece- 
dented invitation  by  Deutsche  Grammophon  to  record  a  program  of  a  cappella 
20th-century  American  choral  music;  this  recently  released  recording  features 
works  of  Charles  Ives,  Elliott  Carter,  Aaron  Copland,  and  Jacob  Druckman's 
Antiphonies,  written  in  1963  and  given  its  world  premiere  by  the  Chorus  and 
John  Oliver  at  Tanglewood  in  1976. 

Additional  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  include  Ravel's  Daphnis  and  Chloe and  the  Ives  Fourth  Symphony 
under  Seiji  Ozawa,  Liszt's  Faust  Symphony  with  Leonard  Bernstein,  and,  on 
New  World  records,  Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd 
with  Seiji  Ozawa. 

John  Oliver  is  also  conductor  of  the  MIT  Choral  Society,  Lecturer  in  Music  at 
MIT,  and  conductor  of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  gave  its  debut  perfor- 
mances in  Boston  and  New  York  last  season,  and  with  which  he  has  recorded 
Donald  Martino's  Seven  Pious  Pieces  for  New  World  Records. 
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laping  experience. 

With  a  tax-deferred  IRA  or  Keogh  account  that  will  help  you  live  tomorrow,  the  way  you 

do  today. 
We're  one  ot  the  few  banks  that  will  invest  your  funds  in  term  certificates  with  interest 

rates  guaranteed  until  your  anticipated  retirement.  And  we  can  provide  you  a 
personalized  projection,  based  on  your  estimated  contribution,  that  will  tell  you  how 

much  to  expect  when  you  retire. 

With  IRA  or  Keogh,  you'll  pay  no  Federal  income  tax  on  money  contributed  until  you 

retire.  And  all  taxes  are  deferred  on  interest  earned  until  received  as  retirement  income. 

So  if  you're  self-employed,  in  a  profession,  or  a  salary  earner  not  covered  by  either 
pension  plans,  remember  that  IRA  or  Keogh  can  take  a  few  more  financial  worries  out  of 

your  plans  for  tomorrow. 

Call  482-7530  or  stop  by  any  of  our  offices.  IRA  or  Keogh. 

Take  one  before  retiring. 


Suffolk  Franklin  !§  Savings  Bank, 
Maybe  we  can  help. 

A  Mutual  Savings  Bank      Member  FDIC/DIFM 


THE  BOSTON  HOME,  INC. 

Established  1881  -2049  Dorchester  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women  Who 

Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 

Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President)ohn  H.  Gardiner  -Secretary  John  B.  French 

TreasurerDavid  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston,  Mass.  02108 
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TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS  1978-79 


John  Oliver,  Conductor 

Susan  Almasi  Mandel,  Rehearsal  Pianist 

Jane  Stein,  Manager 


Sopranos 

Margaret  Aquino 
Cynthia  Armstrong 
Virginia  K.  Bowles 
Susan  Chapman 
Mary  Robin  Collins 
Susan  Nowack  Cook 
Lou  Ann  David 
Rebecca  S.  Flewelling 
Martha  B.  Fredrick 
Alice  Goodwin-Brown 
Marilyn  L.  Haskel 
Charlene  Lorion  Haugh 
Anne  E.  Hoffman 
Alice  Honner 
Beth  Dacey  Howard 
Anne  M.  Jacobsen 
Jill  Jennings 
Frances  V.  Kadinoff 
Carole  Stevenson  Kane 
Barbara  Abramoff  Levy 
Margo  Lukens 
Holly  Lynn  MacEwen 
Virginia  Lambert  Mason 
Elizabeth  Moyer 
Diana  Noyes 
Shira  Perlmutter 
Nancy  L.  Peterson 
Karen  K.  Pritchard 
Gail  Ransom 
Judith  L.  Rubenstein 
Melody  Scheiner 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Jane  Stein 
Elizabeth  S.  Tatlock 
Kathryn  L.  Tighe 
Janet  Wade 
Pamela  Wolfe 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Elizabeth  Baldwin 
Maisy  Bennett 


Camilla  Blackman 
Yvonne  Chen 
Elizabeth  Clark 
Ellen  Cutler 
Catherine  Diamond 
Patricia  M.  Dunn 
Kitty  DuVernois 
Ann  Ellsworth 
Roberta  A.  Gilbert 
Thelma  Hayes 
Donna  Hewitt 
Leah  Jansizian 
Marjorie  Davida  Katz 
Barbara  E.  Kramer 
Dorothy  Love 
Sharron  J.  Lovins 
Linda  Lungren 
Majorie  A.  McDermott 
Laurie  Stewart  Otten 
Janet  E.  Shapiro 
Ada  Park  Snider 
Nancy  Stevenson 
Florence  A.  St.  George 
Normandy  A.  Waddell 
Gloria  Raymond  Wagoner 


Tenors 

Antone  Aquino 
E.  Lawrence  Baker  Jr. 
Sewell  E.  Bowers  Jr. 
Mitchell  Brauner 
George  J.  Carrette 
Peter  Clark 
Albert  R.  Demers 
Paul  Dredge 
William  E.  Good 
Robert  Greer 
Dean  Hanson 
Edward  J.  Haugh  Jr. 
Wayne  S.  Henderson 
Gregg  A.  Lange 


Jack  Maclnnis 
F.  Brian  McConville 
David  E.  Meharry 
E.  Frank  Murphy 
Dennis  P.  O'Brien 
Dwight  E.  Porter 
Robert  Schaffel 
Paul  Scharf 
Robert  W.  Schlundt 
Jerry  Stringham 
John  Sullivan 
Christopher  L.  Williams 


Basses 

Peter  Anderson 
David  H.  Bowles 
John  Breen 
Neil  Clark 
Charles  A.  Dinarello 
JohnW.  Ehrlich 
Mark  Thomas  Feldhusen 
John  Henry 
Carl  D.  Howe 
John  Knowles 
Daniel  J.  Kostreva 
Paul  F.  Levy 
Henry  Magno  Jr. 
Robert  Mantell 
Gary  F.  Marcet 
Martin  Karl  Mason 
Frank  G.  Mihovan 
John  Parker  Murdock 
Jeffrey  K.  Neilan 
Andrew  Roudenko 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Douglas  Strickler 
Bruce  D.  Taylor 
Pieter  Conrad  White 
Robert  T.  Whitman 
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FRIENDS'  WEEKEND  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

by  chartered  Greyhound  motor  coach 
July  20  through  July  22  1979 


FRIDAY,  JULY  20 

12:30  p.m.  Leave  Boston 

stay  at  Red  Lion  Inn,  Stockbridge 
5:00  p.m.  Cocktails  and  Dinner 

at  Seranak,  Lenox 
7:00  p.m.  Prelude 

9:00  p.m.  Concert 

(best  seat  locations) 

SATURDAY,  JULY  21 

Free  for  Breakfast 

10:00  a.m.  Open  Rehearsal 

Free  for  lunch  on  Tanglewood  grounds 

Tour  of  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  surrounding  countryside  (optional) 

6:00  p.m.  Cocktails  and  Dinner 

at  private  home  in  Berkshires 

8:30  p.m.  Concert 

(best  seat  locations) 

followed  by  "nightcap"  in  Tent 

with  special  guests. 

SUNDAY,  JULY  22 

Free  for  breakfast 

10:00  a.m.  Chamber  concert  at  Tanglewood 

12:00  noon  Luncheon  and  Tour  of  Shaker  Village 

Hancock,  Mass. 

LEAVE  FOR  BOSTON  FOLLOWING  LUNCHEON 

RESERVATIONS  FOR  FRIENDS  ONLY  !!!!! 


I  enclose  check  for reservation(s)  at  $215.00  each  (double  occupancy), 

including  $50.00  tax-deductible  gift  to  The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.     $265.00  for  single  occupancy. 


Name 


Address 


Please  make  checks  payable  to  Council,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  mail  to 
Friends'  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.  02115. 

Reservations  accepted  in  the  order  received. 
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Armando  Ghitalla 


FAREWELL  AND  THANKS 


Two  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  will  leave 
the  Orchestra  at  the  conclusion  of  the  1979  Tangle- 
wood  season.  They  are  Armando  Ghitalla,  prin- 
cipal trumpet,  who  has  been  with  the  Orchestra 
since  1951,  and  violinist  Roger  Shermont,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Orchestra  since  1950.  In  addition,  vio- 
linist Emanuel  Boder  (not  pictured),  who  joined  in 
1977,  will  leave  the  Orchestra  in  June. 


Roger  Shermont 
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1978-79  SEASON  SUMMARY 

WORKS  PERFORMED  DURING  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA'S  1978-79  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 


Week 


BACH,J.C. 

Symphony  in  E  for  Double  Orchestra, 

Op.  18,  No.  5 

BACH,J.S. 

Violin  Concerto  in  E,  BWV  1042 
ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  violin 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  No.  4  in  B  flat,  Op.  60 
Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor,  Op.  125 
FAYE  ROBINSON,  soprano 
PATRICIA  PAYNE,  mezzo-soprano 
NEIL  ROSENSHEIN,  tenor 
ROBERT  LLOYD,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BERG 

Violin  Concerto 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  violin 

BERLIOZ 
Harold  in  Italy 

PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN,  viola 

BRAHMS 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B  flat,  Op.  83 

PETER  SERKIN,  piano 
Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 
Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  77 

GIDON  KREMER,  violin 

BRUCKNER 

Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor 

Te  Deum 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

CHERYL  STUDER,  soprano 

JANICE  MEYERSON,  mezzo-soprano 

KIM  SCOWN,  tenor 

DAVID  ARNOLD,  baritone 

CARTER 

A  Symphony  of  Three  Orchestras 


5 
21 


11 


1 

6 
19 


10 
10 
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FAURE 

Requiem,  Op.  48 

BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone 
LUCY  PEACOCK,  soprano 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

HAYDN 
Concertante  in  B  flat 

PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN,  violin 

JULES  ESKIN,  cello 

RALPH  GOMBERG,  oboe 

SHERMAN  WALT,  bassoon 
Sonata  VI,  Consummation  est!,  from  The  Seven 

Last  Words  of  our  Savior  Upon  the  Cross 
Symphony  No.  64  in  A,  Tempora  mutantur 
Symphony  No.  102  in  B  flat 

HUMMEL 
Trumpet  Concerto 

MAURICE  ANDRE 

IVES 

Scherzo,  Over  the  Pavements 

JANACEK 
Glagolitic  Mass 

ESTHER  HINDS,  soprano 

JOY  DAVIDSON,  mezzo-soprano 

JOHN  MITCHINSON,  tenor 

VICTOR  BRAUN,  baritone 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS, 
LORNA  COOKE  deVARON,  conductor 

GILLIAN  WEIR,  organ 

LISZT 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  E  flat 
LIU  SHIH-KUN,  piano 

MAHLER 

Songs  from  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn 

JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 

JOHN  SHIRLEY-QUIRK,  baritone 
Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor 

BARBARA  HENDRICKS,  soprano 

JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS, 
LORNA  COOKE  deVARON,  conductor 
Symphony  No.  10  in  F  sharp 


12 


15 
TueB2 


17 


16 


13 
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MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY 
Symphony  No.  3  in  A  minor,  Scotch 
Symphony  for  Strings  No.  X  in  B  minor 

MESSIAEN 

Three  Short  Liturgies  of  the  Divine  Presence 

YVONNE  LORIOD,  piano 

JEANNE  LORIOD,  onde  martinot 

WOMEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

MOZART 

Basson  Concerto  in  B  flat,  K.  191 

SHERMAN  WALT,  bassoon 
Clarinet  Concerto  in  A,  K.  622 

HAROLD  WRIGHT,  clarinet 
Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik,  K.  515 
Flute  Concerto  in  D,  K.  285d  (314) 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER,  flute 
Piano  Concerto  No.  9  in  E  flat,  K.  271 

ALFRED  BRENDEL,  piano 
Sinfonia  concertante  in  E  flat,  K.  364 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 

PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN,  viola 
Symphony  No.  34  in  C,  K.  338 
Violin  Concerto  No.  5  in  A,  K.  219 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 

PROKOFIEV 
Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  100 

RACHMANINOFF 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  F  sharp  minor,  Op.  1 
LYDIA  ARTYMIW,  piano 

ROUSSEL 

Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  Suite  No.  2,  Op.  43 

The  Spider's  Feast,  Symphonic  Fragments,  Op.  17 

SCHONBERG 
Gurrelieder 

JAMES  McCRACKEN,  tenor 

JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 

TATIANA  TROYANOS,  mezzo-soprano 

DAVID  ARNOLD,  baritone 

KIM  SCOWN,  tenor 

WERNER  KLEMPERER,  speaker 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


9 
12 


TueC2, 15 

14 

14 
13 

14 

11 


8 
17 


15 

7 

7 
7 

18 
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SCHUBERT 

Symphony  No.  5  in  B  flat,  D.  485 

SIBELIUS 

En  Saga,  Symphonic  Poem,  Op.  9 

Karelia  Suite,  Op.  11 

STRAUSS,  R. 

Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomme,  Orchestral  Suite,  Op.  60 

Ein  Heldenleben,  Op.  40 

STRAVINSKY 

Concerto  in  D  for  String  Orchestra 

Symphonies  of  Wind  Instruments 

SUBOTNICK 
Before  the  Butterfly 

TAKEMITSU 

A  Flock  Descends  into  the  Pentagonal  Garden 

TARTINI 

Trumpet  Concerto  in  D 

MAURICE  ANDRE,  trumpet 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B  flat  minor,  Op.  23 

HORACIO  GUTIERREZ,  piano 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Overture-Fantasy 
Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 
Swan  Lake,  Ballet  in  Four  Acts,  Op.  20 
Swan  Lake,  Selections 
Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme  for 
Cello  and  Orchestra,  Op.  33 

LYNN  HARRELL,  cello 
Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  35 

ISAAC  STERN,  violin 

TIPPETT 
Symphony  No.  4 

VERDI 

Overture  to  La  forza  del  destino 

WALTON 
Symphony  No.  1 

WEBER 

Overture,  The  Ruler  of  the  Spirits,  J.  122 

WU 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Grassland, 
Concerto  for  Pipa  and  Orchestra 
LIU  TEH-HAI,  pipa 


12 

20 
20 

14 
4 

9 
9 

4 

7 
3 

Tchaik 

20 

3,TueB2 

Tchaik 

TueC2 

Tchaik 

Tchaik 

19 
17 
20 
11 
17 
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CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
DURING  THE  1978-79  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 


SEIJI OZAWA,  Music  Director 


COLIN  DAVIS,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Assistant  Conductor 


CLAUDIO  ABBADO 
ANDREW  DAVIS 
KLAUS  TENNSTEDT 
NIKLAUS  WYSS 
PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN 


Week 

1,  2,  3,  Tchaik, 
Tue  C2,  6, 7, 10, 

11,17,18 

8, 19,  20,  21 
TueB2*,9, 15f 

16 
4,5 
14 
13 
12 


*Seiji  Ozawa  indisposed 
tKlaus  Tennstedt  indisposed 


Whatever  your  style  . . . 
It's  tuyyaye  frown 
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Specialists  in  Fine  Luggage,  Accessories  and  Gifts 

2-D  Prudential  Plaza  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02199  •  (617)  262-4150 
15  School  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02108  •  (617)  523-6373 
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SOLOISTS  WITH  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
DURING  THE  1978-79  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 


ANDRE,  MAURICE,  trumpet 
ARNOLD,  DAVID,  baritone 
ARTYMIW,  LYDIA,  piano 
BRAUN,  VICTOR,  baritone 
BRENDEL,  ALFRED,  piano 
DAVIDSON,  JOY,  mezzo-soprano 
DWYER,  DORIOT  ANTHONY,  flute 
ESKIN,  JULES,  cello 
GOMBERG,  RALPH,  oboe 
GUTIERREZ,  HORACIO,  piano 
HARRELL,  LYNN,  cello 
HENDRICKS,  BARBARA,  soprano 
HINDS,  ESTHER,  soprano 
KLEMPERER,  WERNER,  speaker 
KREMER,  GIDON,  violin 
LIU  SHIH-KUN,  piano 
LIU  TEH-HAI,  pipa 
LLOYD,  ROBERT,  bass-baritone 
LORIOD,  JEANNE,  onde  martinot 
LORIOD,  YVONNE,  piano 
LUXON,  BENJAMIN,  baritone 
McCRACKEN,  JAMES,  tenor 
MEYERSON,  JANICE,  mezzo-soprano 
MITCHINSON,  JOHN,  tenor 
NORMAN,  JESSYE,  soprano 
PAYNE,  PATRICIA,  mezzo-soprano 
PEACOCK,  LUCY,  soprano 
PERLMAN,  ITZHAK,  violin 
ROBINSON,  FAYE,  soprano 
ROSENSHEIN,  NEIL,  tenor 
SCOWN,  KIM,  tenor 
SERKIN,  PETER,  piano 
SHIRLEY-QUIRK,  JOHN,  baritone 
SILVERSTEIN,  JOSEPH,  violin 
STERN,  ISAAC,  violin 
STUDER,  CHERYL,  soprano 
TROYANOS,  TATIANA,  mezzo-soprano 
WALT,  SHERMAN,  bassoon 
WEIR,  GILLIAN,  organ 
WRIGHT,  HAROLD,  clarinet 
ZUKERMAN,  PINCHAS,  violin  &  viola 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS, 
LORNA  COOKE  deVARON,  conductor 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Week 

3 

10,18 

7 

5 

14 
5 

13 

12 

12 

Tchaik 

Tchaik 

16 

5 

18 
19 
17 
17 
21 
2 
2 
2 
18 
10 
5 
8, 16, 18 
21 
2 
6 
21 
21 
10,18 
1 
8 
11,17 
Tchaik 
10 
18 
TueC2, 12, 15 
5 
14 
11,12 

5,16 
2, 10, 18,  21 
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CHAMBER  WORKS  PERFORMED  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH 
THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S  1978-79 
SUBSCRIPTION  CONCERTS 


BEETHOVEN 

Serenade  in  D  for  flute,  violin,  and  viola,  Op.  25 


Week 


14 


BRAHMS 

Sextet  in  B  flat  for  two  violins,  two  violas, 
and  two  cellos,  Op.  18 


19 


DVORAK 

Terzetto  in  C  for  two  violins  and  viola,  Op.  74 


20 


HINDEMITH 
String  Trio  No.  2 


12 


MOZART 

Duo  in  G  for  violin  and  viola,  K.  423 

Quartet  in  C  for  flute  and  strings,  K.  285b 

Sonata  in  E  minor  for  piano  and  violin,  K.  304(300c) 


20 

14 

Tchaik 


PROKOFIEV 

Sonata  for  flute  and  piano,  Op.  94 

Sonata  for  two  violins,  Op.  56 


15 

15 


SCHUBERT 

String  Trio  in  B  flat,  D.  581 

SONGS  by  Tchaikovsky,  Lalo,  Rubinstein, 
Bizet,  and  Gounod 


12 
Tchaik 


STRAVINSKY 

Le  Baiser  de  la  fee:  Divertimento  for  violin 
and  piano 


Tchaik 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

Meditation  for  violin  and  piano,  Op.  42,  No.  1 

Souvenir  de  Florence,  Op.  70 


Tchaik 
Tchaik 
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CHAMBER  MUSIC  PERFORMERS  DURING  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S  1978-79 
SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 


BABCOCK,  MARTHA,  cello 
BARNES,  ROBERT,  viola 
BENTHIN,  BETTY,  piano  &  viola 
BOROK,  EMANUEL,  violin 
ELIAS,  GERALD,  violin 
ESKIN,  JULES,  cello 
FELDMAN,  RONALD,  cello 
FIEKOWSKY,  SHEILA,  violin 
FINE,  BURTON,  viola 
FRIED,  PAUL,  flute 
HWANG,  BO  YOUP 
KADINOFF,  BERNARD,  viola 
KNUDSEN,  RONALD,  violin 
LEFKOWITZ,  RONAN,  violin 
LEHNER,  EUGENE,  viola 
MOERSCHEL,  JOEL,  cello 
MORGAN,  BEVERLY,  mezzo-soprano 
MURACO,  THOMAS,  piano 
PROCTER,  CAROL,  cello 
SCHAEFER,  LOIS,  flute 
SILVERSTEIN,  JOSEPH,  violin 


fi 


h 


,i/»t 


Week 

19 
-Tchaik,  12 
Tchaik,  14, 15 
Tchaik 

15 

Tchaik 

Tchaik,  12 

19 
Tchaik 

15 
Tchaik 

19 
12,14 
15,19 

19 

19 
Tchaik 
Tchaik 

14 

14 
Tchaik 


Serving  Greater  Boston 
Investors  since  1892. 


Boston 

Wellesley 

Cambridge 

One  Beacon  Street 

20  William  Street 

11  Holyoke  Street 

02108 

Wellesley  Office  Park 

02139 

725-2000 

02181 
237-6505 

868-2700 

TICKER 

Anthony 

TUCKER.  ANTHONY  &  R.L   DAY.  INC 
Member,  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Inc.  and  Other  Principal  Securities  Exchanges. 
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Pant,  pant,  pant... 
Rumble,  rumble,  rumble... 

If  you  always  end  up  racing 
to  get  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
time  only  to  have  your  stomach 
rumble  during  the  pianissimo 
passages,  pull  into  the  MidTown 
Hotel  first.  Leave  your  car  in 
our  lot.  (Our  dinner  patrons  get 
free  parking  for  Symphony  con- 
certs.) Then  enjoy  a  great  meal 
in  our  Colony  Room.  Followed 
by  a  leisurely  one  minute  walk 
to  Symphony  Hall. 

That  way  you'll  be  a  lot  more 
relaxed  for  the  performance. 

And  a  lot  quieter. 


Bostons  most  convenient  Hotel. 


220  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1  5. 
Telephone:  (617)262-1000. 


This  is 

the 
answer. 


211  Congress  Street, 

Boston,  MA  021 10 

423-6500 

Now 
choose 

the 
question* 

Who  can  lead  you  to  exactly  the  right  industrial 

property  for  your  needs? 

Who  knows  all  about  commercial  property  in 

New  England? 

Who  can  manage  property  in  a  way  that  makes 

owners  and  tenants  happy? 


A  NEW  MUSICAL  EXPERIENCE 

The  Mark  Levinson  Sound  System  provides  an 

incomparable  level  of  musical  reproduction,  which  must  be 

experienced  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

Goodwins  Inc.,  appointed  dealer  of  superb  sound 

equipment,  offers  the  utmost  in  personal  attention  and 

informed  guidance  in  the  selection  of  uniquely  satisfying 

music  systems. 

Agents  for:  Mark  Levinson  Audio  Systems,  Studer,  Acoustical  Manufac- 
turing, Precedent  Audio,  Audiophile  Systems,  Pedersen  Research,  Verion 


Goodwin's  Inc. 
33  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  MA  02116 


By  Appointment 
Tel.  (617)266-0608 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES . . . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 

(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year, 
in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to 
the  concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at 
Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies' 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physi- 
cians attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the 
switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  call- 
ing in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
entrance  to  the  Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to 
their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stair- 
way at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
by  the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
will  be  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 
CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on 
the  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 
TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston 
Symphony  concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  avail- 
able for  resale  by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
Orchestra,  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the 
concert.  You  will  receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your 
contribution. 

LATECOMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to 
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leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces 
in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (subscription  con- 
certs only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $3.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays 
beginning  at  6  pm. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5).  Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WCRB  (Boston  102.5  FM),  and  WFCR-FM. 
Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC- 
FM,  and  WFCR-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at 
(617)-893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  to  try  to  get  the  Boston 
Symphony  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  BSO,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  the  monthly  BSO  news  publication  and  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information  about  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  please 
call  the  Friends'  Office  Monday  through  Friday  between  nine  and  five.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address  with  the  label  from  your  BSO  newsletter  to  the  Development  Office,  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115.  Includ- 
ing the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our 
files. 


We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  kids 
a  free  education. 

.A  •     Yes,  free. 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
,       transportation  (in  Boston),  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  02115,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 
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Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference  . 


7our  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to 
he  individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a 
ruly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally  staffed  to 
neet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a  fine 
hotel 

Oakwood  —  60 1  Summer  Street —  rates  from  $60.00  per  day 

Manchester,  Mass. 

Cape  Cod  — Lewis  Point  Road— rates  from  $50.00 
Bourne,  Mass. 

Elmhurst— 743  Main  Street— rates  from  $50.00 
Melrose,  Mass. 

Norwood  — 767  Washington  Street— rates  from  $50.00 
Norwood,  Mass. 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 
(617)  698-0360 
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